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BOOK  V. 

OBLIGATIONS. 


Obligationum  subntantia  iion  in  eo  consistit  ut  aliquod  corpus  noBtrum 
aut  Bervitutem  Dostram  facial,  sed  ut  alium  nobis  obstringat  ad  dandum 
aliquid  vel  faciendum  vel  praestandum  (Paul  ap.  D.  xliv  7  fr  3  pr). 

In  personam  actio  est,  qua  agimus  cum  aliquo  qui  nobis  vel  ex  con- 
tractu vel  ex  delicto  obligatus  est,  id  est,  cum  intendimus  dare  facere 
praestare  oportere  (Gai.  Inst,  iv  2). 

In  personam  actio  semper  adversus  eimdom  locum  habet  (Ulpian  op. 
D.  xliv  7  fr  25  pr). 

Naturalcs  obligationes  non  eo  solo  aestimautur,  si  actio  aliqua  eorum 
nomine  com^^etit,  verum  etiam  eo  si  soluta  pecunia  repeti  non  possit 
(Ulpian  ap.  D.  xliv  7  fr  10). 

Ser\'i  ex  dclictis  quidem  obligantur,  et,  si  manumittantur,  obligati 
remanent :  ex  contractibus  autem  civiliter  quidem  non  obligantur,  sed 
naturaliter  et  obligantur  et  obligant  (Ulpian  ap.  D.  xliv  7  fir  14). 

Creditorum  appellatione  non  hi  tantum  accipiuntur,  qui  pecuniam 
crediderunt,  sed  omncs  quibus  ex  qualibet  causa  debetur  (Gai.  ap.  D.  L  16 
fi-ii). 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


Gaius,  who  is  followed  by  Jiigtinian  m  his  Institutes,  divides 
obligations  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  arise  eu?  Gmitractu 
or  ex  delicto.  Obligations  from  contract  arise  in  four  ways; 
re,  verbis,  litternSf  consefisu  K  Contracts  arising  re  are  divided  by 
Gaius,  in  his  book  of  *  Golden  things/  from  which  extmcts 
appear  in  the  Digest  (xliv  7),  which  are  followed  in  Justinian's 
Institutes,  into  four  ;  mtttumn,  cojumodatitm,  depositmn,  pignus. 
Consensual  contracts  are  also  divided  into  four ;  eniptio  ven- 
dition locatio  conductiOj  mcietnsj  inandatum.  Finally  obligations 
est  delicto  are  also  four;  ftirti,  bonoruvi  raptorum^  damni  iiijuidae^ 
injuriarmn.  The  symmetry  of  the^e  four  groups  of  four  excites 
suspicion  of  their  ai'tificial  character,  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Justinian  ( folio w^g  Gaius'  Aurea)  has  to  add 
anutheV  division  consisting  of  obligations  quasi  ex  cmtinwiu  \ 
viz.  negoiiormn  gestorum,  tutelar,  commitm  dwidundo,  familiae 
erciscundae,  legati,  i7idebiti  (a  motley  collection);  and  another 
of  obligations  quad  ex  delicto  ;  viz.  litem  suam  faciendi,  dejecti 
effimve  and  recepti  (against  innkeepei-s,  etc.).  Even  thus  some 
important  actions  find  no  place  in  the  classification  and  are 
inserted,  if  at  all,  in  strange  places;  e.g.  dctiones  praescriptis 
ve?'bis,  pecuniae  constitutae  (Just,  iv  6  §  8),  de  pauperie  {ib. 
iv  9),  doll  (D.  iv  3),  serm  coi'rupti  (Just  iv.  6  §23),  rei  itscoiiae 
(by  Justinian  combined  with  an  action  ex  stiptdatu,  Cod.  v  13 

'  This  diviaion  18  referred  to  by  Ulpiaa  in  D.  ii  14  fr  1  3  3;  ^vi  i  fr  S 
I  I  ;  tiL  2  f r  I  §  I  (literal  contract  having  been  of  conn*e  atruck  out  by 
Tribonian).     Cf.  A.  Pemice  ZliO  xiii  220  foil 
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fr  i),  etc.  But  a  worse  fault  of  this  classification  is,  that  it  puts 
together  obligations  widely  different  in  character  and  history, 
such  as  mutuum^  and  commodatwm,  and  neglects  a  far-reaching 
distinction  such  as  that  between  siricta  judicia  and  banae 
Jidei  judicia*^  Who  was  the  author  of  this  classification  in  fours 
we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  no  such  clajssifica- 
tion  is  fullowed  in  the  Digest  (which  mainly  follows  the  oixler 
of  the  praetor's  edict),  or  is  mentioned  in  any  other  ancient 
authority  extant,  and  that  no  adequate  justification  is  alleged. 
The  groups  qiuisi  ex  contractu  and  f/«(m  ex  delicto  are  not 
suitably  composed  or  labelled,  there  being  in  at  least  several  of 
the  fomier  little  or  nothing  analogous  to  contract,  and  of  the 
latter,  two  being  cases  of  liability  for  the  delicts  of  others,  and 
the  first  being  as  much  ex  delicto  as  the  Aquilian  action  itself 
Hence  I  have  abandoned  a  classification  which  seems  arbitrary 
and  unfruitful,  and  an  arrangement  which  interposes  verbal 
and  litteral  contracts  between  real  and  consensual.  Nor  am  I 
satisfied  with  the  position  of  Aquilian  damage  along  with  theft 
and  other  obligations  of  a  semi -criminal  or  malici*>us  character. 
In  the  Edict  and  the  Digest  its  place  was  far  removed  from 
theirs :  and  while  theft,  robbery,  and  insult  rendemd  infamous 
those  condemned  and  those  who  have  bargained  to  avoid  con- 
demnation, Aquilian  damage  had  no  such  eflect  (Gai,  iv  182). 

A  better  classification  is  suggested  by  Gaius  in  dividing 
actions  according  to  their  aim,  Aginms  tnterdum  ut  rem  tan- 
turn,  consequamur,  interdum  id  poenam  tcuitum,  alias  ut  rem  et 
poenam.    The  first  clajss  are  contmcts,  the  second  toHs,  the  third 

*  It  is  noticeable  that  Gaiits  in  his  Itistitutea  gives  mutuum  alone 
as  an  instance  of  real  contract,  and  omits  altogether  the  other  three 
which  are  classed  with  it  in  the  Aurea.  But  the  praetor's  edict  put 
cofnmodatiim  and  pifpitu  along  with  mutuum  under  the  title  of  de  rebus 
creditiM, 

'  GnwlenwJtz  (IfUerpolationeit  \x  110)  shcwa  that  ho^nae  fidei  judicium 
ia  a  uaiial  expresaion,  but  actio  stricii  judicii  occurs  only  ooce  (D.  xii  3 
bfr  5  §  4)*  The  use  of  siricti  juri*  is  a  mistake  due  to  JuatiniaiL  The 
[•opposite  to  h.  f.  judicium  is  uaturallj  strictum  judicium^  which  however  is 
(©oly  found  in  Just,  iv  6  §  30  and  i>erhap8  in  D»  xiii  6  fr  3  §  2,  {Stricto 
'  jure^  in  another  sense,  as  we  say  *  in  strict  law/  occm's  D.  liii  $  fr  30 ; 
xxix  2  fr  86,) 
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an  intermediate  class  where  protnpt  admission  and  discharge  of 
the  obhgation  were  demanded  by  its  nature  (Gai,  iv  6 — 9).  Fol- 
lowing this  suggestion,  but  dividing  contracts  again  into  those 
enforced  strict !}%  and  those  treated  by  the  rules  of  fair  dealing, 
we  get  this  an-angement : 

1.  Obligations  leading  to  stricta  jiidicia,  viz.  stipulatto, 
litteranmi  obligatio,  mutuum]  and  I  add  (with  Gains  iii  91) 
other  ixrndictwnes^  wbere  there  is  at  most  a  constructive  con- 
tract^ or  claim  analogous  to  that  on  a  money-loan.  Suretyship 
conies  under  stipulation.  Two  obligations,  iyperarmii  jus- 
jurandum  and  dvtu  dictio  (ct  Gai.  iii  95,  96),  might  claim  a 
place  by  the  side  of  stipulation  as  being  verbal  obligations, 
though  made  by  a  simple  declaration  (or  oath),  instead  of  by 
a  promise  in  reply  to  a  question,  but  they  are  applicable  only 
to  special  classea  of  persons,  and  1  treat  them  therefore  in  Book 
II  (vol.  I  pp.  86,  140).  To  stipulation,  partly  as  the  abstract 
type  of  contract,  I  append  the  change,  transfer,  discharge,  and 
release  of  obligations. 

2.  Obligations  leacJing  to  boiiae  fidei  judiciiL  This  im- 
portant clas,«  contains  all  the  obligations  ex  consensu,  and  the 
remaining  three  of  the  obligatwiies  I'e  faciae,  as  classed  by  Gains 
in  his  Aurea^  and  by  Justinian  in  his  Institutes.  The  actions 
tutelae  and  rei  uxoiHue  are  also  bonae  fidei,  but,  like  dowry  and 
services  due  on  oath,  are  more  conveniently  dealt  with  in 
Book  n  (vol  I  pp.  109,  153),  The  suits  for  division,  /awa7iae 
ei^dscundae  and  communi  dividundo,  are  also  called  bonae  fidei, 
but  are  not  really  cases  of  contract.  The  former  naturally 
belongs  to  Inheritance  (vol.  I  p.  287) :  the  latter  I  append, 
partly  by  way  of  contrast,  to  Partnership.  Similarly  I  append 
fiegotionim  ffestio  to  mandatum, 

3.  Having  thus  disposed  of  obligations  from  contract  which 
give  actions  qitibus  rem  tantmti  persequimHr  and  the  modes  of 
fiilfilling,  transferring  and  extinguishing  such  rights,  we  come 
to  cases  of  8emi-<lelictal  obligation,  in  which  by  the  act  of 
defendant  or  others,  but  without  necessarily  any  conscious  mal- 
feasance on  his  part,  plaintiff  is  so  notably  out  of  his  property 
or  rights,  as  to  give  rise  to  a  peremptory  obligation  calling  for 
discharge  without  dispute  or  delay.     They  are  often  spoken  of 
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as  a  class  where  nun-admission  doubles  the  damages  (quae 
infiiiando  cremnnt^  adversits  infitiantern  in  duplum.  agimus)^  one 
value  being  for  reimbursement,  and  the  other  as  penalty  for 
disputing  the  claim.  In  these  C4ises  rem  ei  poenam  persequimur. 
The  type  is  the  obligation  arising  from  a  judgment :  other 
cases  were  expressly  referred  to  this  type,  the  statute  either 
sapng  that  the  person  obliged  was  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were 
judged  (projudicato),  or  dii*ecting  the  obligation  to  be  created 
in  the  old  words  dare  damnas  esto,  as  in  actions  under  the  leos 
Aquilia, 

Other  actions  of  similar  import  to  those  under  the  leo^ 
Aquilia  but  without  the  same  consequences  are  appended* 

4.  Having  thus  disposed  of  all  obligations  or  actions  quas 
ret  persecutionem  habent,  we  come  to  the  last  class,  comprising 
obligations  ex  delicto,  is.  arising  from  wrongful  and  criminal 
acts,  considered  not  as  offences  against  the  State,  but  as 
injuries  to  individuals.  Such  are  theft,  robbery,  intentional 
insult,  intimidation  and  fraud  (all  w^hich  involve  disgrace),  besides 
others  of  less  importance. 

o.  A  further  section  takes  cases  of  liability  on  the  con- 
tracts and  delicts  of  persons  other  than  the  defendant  himself, 
and  especially  of  children  under  power  and  of  slaves.  They  are 
not  distinguished  frnm  other  obligations  by  difference  in  the 
subject-matter,  but  are  in  tact  enlargements  of  the  capacity 
of  persons  to  sue  and  be  sued.  The  qualifications  and  conditions 
of  their  enforcement  require  however  common  treatment. 

6,  Last  come  proceedings  for  cancelling  rights  and  lia- 
bilities which  have  been  acquired  in  consequence  or  under  the 
influence  of  the  other  party's  insufficient  age  or  experience, 
or  absence,  or  captivity,  ur  through  a  bankrupt's  or  freedman's 
fraud. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


AGREEMENTS  ^ 


A.  It  is  not  every  agreement  that  forms  a  contract  good  in 
law.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  agreements  which  one  pei-son  may 
make  with  another.  They  may  he  legal  or  illegal,  moral  or 
immoral,  fair  or  unfair,  practicable  or  impracticable,  serious  or 
trifling;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  all  deserve  to  be 
enforced  by  law.  The  Romans  acknowledged  three  classes  as 
justifpog  in  some  degree  the  protection  of  the  law. 

L  The  first  class  is  composed  of  such  as  are  sanctioned  by 
statute  or  other  quasi-legislative  authority  or  long-recognised 
custom.  Practically  this  includes  all  such  agreements  as  are 
clothed  with  a  special  form,  viz.  mancipation  (and  others 
accompanied  by  the  formality  of  the  bronze  and  balance),  stipu- 
lation, book-entry »  declaration  of  dowry  (dotis  dictio).  In  these 
the  serious  intention  of  the  parties  is  vouched  for  by  the 
adoption  of  a  special  form  of  wordn  or  ceremony,     A  freed  man's 

'  Conmutw  is  tbo  moat  general  word  for  agreement ;  but  ia  not  techoj* 
cal  (cf.  D.  ii  J  4  fr  i  §  3).  Factum  in  very  general,  esi>eciaUy  of  agreementa 
to  settle  a  qua^tion  without  c^inrying  it,  or  continuing  to  carry  it,  before  the 
Courts*  It  i«  often  found  Bide  by  aide  with  cojiventum  (adj.  ?).  So  ex  pacto 
jtis  eU :  9i  qjiidquid  inier  9e pepigerunt^  «i  quid  inter  quo*  coni>enit  Pacta  tuni 
quae  legibm  obaerminda  sunt  hoe  modo  :  *  Rem  tifn  pagunty  orato:  m  ^xi^mt^ 
in  coinitio  aut  in  foro  ante  meridiem  cauiam  micUoJ  Sunt  i^em  pa^ta  quae 
eine  legibu^  observantur  ex  cmivento  {ad  Her  en.  n  13  §  20^  quoting  xn  tables). 
In  foro  tabulae^  tettmmiia^  pacta  conventa,  stipulattones^  cogimtionea^  efc.  (Cic, 
Oral,  ii  24  §  100).  QuodfQedu9  aut  pa^tio^  qttod,  ut  ad  privatax  ret  redeafn^ 
teMtamentum^  quaejudicia  aut  stipiduiionee  auipacti  et  ampentiformuiOj  etc* 
(Cic.  Ca^tn,  iS  S  5 1.)  Aitprastar; pacta oonventa,„9ervcAo (D.  1114  fn 7  g  7), 
etc,  Contractm  is  not  in  Ciooro^  but  m  the  techniml  phrase  in  the  Jtirista 
for  contracts  on  which  suit  can  be  brought  j  cf.  Gai.  iii  83,  89;  D.  xii  i 
f r  I  §  I,  etc.  Cf.  Serv,  Sulpic.  ap.  GelL  iv  4  w  mntractiis  jstlpidatifmum 
gponsionumque  dicebatur  spmualia.  In  Cicero  rem  cmitrahere  of  buj^iuess 
transactions  is  common;  Of,  i  S  8  ^5  ^^f^^  coniractarum  fide\  17  §  53  ; 
ii  18  §  54  in  omni  re  contraAenda,  vendnndo  efnundo^  conducendQ  locando,  etc 
See  Peniice  ZRG,  judi  196  oq,,  21 S  sqq. 
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oath,  pledging  himself  to  the  |>erforraance  of  certain  services, 
may  be  classed  with  them. 

%  The  second  class  is  composed  of  such  as  belong  to  the 
jus  gentium,  i.e.  s\s  are  recognised  by  the  law  of  the  world  as 
regular  parts  of  the  business  of  life.  They  have  often  their  own 
special  names,  e,g*  sale  and  purchase,  letting  and  hiring,  loan, 
deposit,  pledge,  partnership,  mandate^  etc.  No  special  form 
is  required  to  entitle  the  parties  to  the  help  of  the  law.  But 
where  there  is  no  such  regular  name,  still,  if  there  is  precise 
agreement  or  definite  ground  (causa)  for  the  agreement,  the 
praetor  granted  an  action  on  the  facts  of  the  particular  case  (in 
factum  or  praescriptis  verbis,  cf.  D.  ii  14  fr.  7  ^  1,2;  xix  5  fr  8  ; 
see  chap,  iv  H).  Some  such  cases  were  sufficiently  important 
and  frequent  to  make  the  praetor  mention  them  specially  in 
the  edict,  e,g.  constitutum  debiii, 

3.  The  above  two  classes  comprise  all  to  which  the  law 
granted  full  effect.  They  gave  rise  tu  actions.  They  had 
either  a  special  form,  or  they  were  of  certain  definite  character, 
or  they  were  accompanied  with  good  consideration.  To  other 
agreements,  not  being  illegal  or  immoral  or  fraudulent,  the 
praetor  gave  a  limited  protection.  They  did  not  entitle  either 
party  to  sue  on  them,  but  they  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  a  suit 
by  the  other.  The  praetor  practically  said :  'If  you  go  outside 
of  the  regular  fonns  and  business  agreements  of  the  law,  the  law 
wiJl  not  in  all  cases  lend  either  of  you  its  active  assistance 
against  the  other  to  enforce  the  agreement.  But  still  less  will 
it  enable  you  to  act  contrary  to  your  own  agreement,  and 
therefore  if  you  agree  to  give  up  any  claim  you  may  have  against 
the  other,  I  will  bar  any  action  to  enforce  the  claim.'  Nvda 
pactio  obligaiionem  non  /xiW^,  sed  parit  exceptionem  (D.  ii  14 
fr  7  §  4;  cf.  Gai,  iv  1 15  6);  i.e.  a  bare  agreement,  standing  by 
itself  without  either  formal  words  of  the  parties  present, 
or  regular  book -en  try,  or  real  consideration  in  fact,  produces  no 
right  of  action,  but  may  be  pleaded  as  a  surrender  of  rights  of 
action.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  praetor  declared  in  his 
edict  that  he  would  support  agreements  made  without  fraud, 
and  not  conflicting  %vith  or  evading  the  sttmding  law  (D,  ib. 
fr  7  I  7 ;   Paul  i  4).     Hence   an    agreement   not   to   sue   on  a 
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particular  matter  became  practically  tantamount  to   a  formal 
release  of  art  obligation.     (See  below,  p,  6i.) 

4.  Covenants,  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  contract, 
and  made  in  immediate  connexion  with  a  sale,  or  lease,  or  pledge, 
or  grant  of  dowry,  or  other  honae  fidei  obligation,  are  regarded 
as  part  of  it.  There  is  good  consideration  for  the  covenant,  and 
it  does  but  arrange  details  or  terms  to  give  precision  and  effect  to 
the  contract.  Ea  pacta  imujit  honae  fidei  jiidiciis  quae  legem 
contractui  dant,  id  est  quae  in  ingress u  contractus  factn  sunt 
The  same  rule  held  in  the  cnse  of  all  conveyances  of  property, 
whether  performed  by  mancipation,  or  delivery^  or  counting  out 
money  for  a  loan  :  bub  a  bai^gain,  e.g.  for  repayment  of  more 
than  the  sum  lent,  was  invalid*  Agreements  intended  to  affect 
the  business,  but  made  afterwards,  must  be  clothed  with  a 
stipulation ^  otherwise  they  will  not  avail  for  a  plaintifl',  for 
they  produce  only  a  plea.  A  bargain  may  be  made  to  rescind 
a  fonner  bsirgaln,  and  then,  if  the  former  is  pleaded  in  bar,  the 
latter  is  a  good  answer  {replication  and  the  plaintiff  can  proceed. 
(Pauli  I  §2;  D.  ii  I4fr7^4 — 6;  fr  17  pr,48j  xii  i  fr;.) 

As  contrasted  with  stipulations,  bargains  do  not  create  a 
right  of  themselves,  but  require  the  support  of  actual  business 
{in  stiptdationibiis  jus  continetur,  in  pactis  factum  versatiir,  D.  ii 
14  fr  27  §  2).  But  both  alike  as  a  rule  must  be  taken  to  affect 
only  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  only  in  reference  to  the 
matter  in  hand:  at  any  rate  uther  persons  and  other  matters 
are  not  in  any  way  directly  prejudiced*  Ante  omnia  anifnad- 
ffertendum  est  ne  conventio  in  alia  re  facta  aid  cum  alia  persona 
in  alia  re  aliave  persona  noceat  {iL  fr  27  §  4). 


B.    Compromise  {transactio). 

An  agreement  made  between  parties  for  the  arrangement 
or   compromise  of  disputes  was   called  transaction.     It  might 

*  The  CQuUitutum  was  an  exception  {p.  86). 

*  Tt*ansigere  is  often  used  for  the  settlement  of  any  ckim  or  dispute* 
Cf.  Cic.  Att  iv  16  §  8  speaking  of  clearanceH  for  tiie  enkrgemoiit  of  the 
fonim  :  cum  privatis  nan  potenit  tranngi  minors  pecunia ;  Rose,  C,  18  §  55 
of  the  compromifie  of  a  suit ;  for  which  deciders  is  used  ib.  1 1  §  32 ;  Eo9c* 
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ike  shape  as  an  agreement  ouly  {puctum  conventum),  or  might 
a,  and  usually  was,  confirmed  by  an  Aquilian  stipulation,  ie,  a 
general  renewal  of  all  preceding  claims  accompanied  with  a  formal 
release  (see  p,  58),  and  by  a  covenant  of  penalty  for  breach.  Any 
suits  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties  are  not  indnded 
in  the  settlement,  however  general  the  words  of  the  stipu- 
lation or  bargain  may  be.  It  was  good  only  between  the 
parties^  and  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  others.  It  presumed 
doubts  to  exist :  de  re  dubui  et  lite  incerta  ne^ne  Jinita  trans- 
igii.  If  a  suit  has  been  brought  to  judgment  and  no  appeal  is 
made  or  possible,  there  is  no  basis  for  a  compromise,  and  (as 
a  rescript  of  Caracalla  decided)  the  judgment  stands;  but  what 
has  been  actually  paid  under  the  compromise  is  allowed  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  judgment  (D.  ii  1 5  fr  I,  2,  7  pr,  §  1,9, 
11;  xii6fr23).  If  defendant  does  not  abide  by  the  com- 
promise, plaintiff  can  continue  the  original  action,  at  least  in 
some  cases  (1).  v  2  fi*  27  pr). 

Where  alimony  {alimenta)  was  left  by  will  or  given  mortis 
caiisa-^  a  senate  s  decree,  made  at  the  instance  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  invalidated  any  compromise  which  was  not  made  after  full 
hearing  by  the  praetor,  who  was  to  in*  pi  ire  into  the  cause  of 
the  arrangement,  the  sufficiency  of  the  allowance,  the  necessities 
of  the  recipient,  and  the  solvency  of  the  person  charged 
(D.  ii  1 5  fr  8). 

In  two  cases  an  agreement  for  settlement  of  a  cause  of  suit 
not  merely  gains  a  plea  pacti  ajnventi,  but  extinguishes  the 
action  altogether  (D.  ii  14  fr  17  §  i ),  These  are  injunaruvi 
(D.  xlvii  10  fr  1 1  §  I)  and  /mid.  In  the  latter  case  a  settlement 
Is  called  pro  f  tire  dammim  decidsre  (D.  xlvii  2fr  46  §  S). 

iifli.  39  §  1 14.  (The  English  words  iranmction  aud  comprmniie  (from  wwi- 
promtMitm  *a  common  agreement  to  al>idc  by  an  arbitra tor's  settlement  of 
termnO  differ  widelj  iu  meaning  fi-om  their  Latin  originals.) 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

STRICT  OBLIGATIONS    {STRWTA    JUDJCIA). 

The  first  class  of  obligations  are  characterised  by  their 
definite  nature,  and  the  suits  to  enforce  them  have  a  clearly 
defined  claim.  Plaintiff  is  entitled  to  judgment  for  the  whole 
or  none  :  if  the  contract  was  made  at  all,  defendant  must  pay: 
there  is  no  adjustment  of  recognised  claims  :  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  is  wholly  wrong  in  the  particular  matter  Cicero's 
contrast  between  judicia  and  arbitria  applies  closely  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  parties  in  strict  and  in  bonas  Jidei 
actions:  ad  judkimn  hoc  modo  vemmits  ut  totam  litem  aui 
obtineamus  mit  amittamus :  ad  arbitrium  hoc  ammo  adimus 
fit  7ieque  nihil  neque  tantitm  quantum  posUikwimu^  consequamur 
(Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4  §  10).  When  issue  was  once  joined,  the 
object  sued  for  was  ascertained  ;  if  it  was  moneyi  the  amount  is 
thereby  given ;  if  it  was  not  money*  the  value  had  to  be  esti- 
mated iis  at  that  time  (D.  xiii  6  fr  3  §  2,  etc,  tit.  3  f r  3  :  see  Lenel 
Paling,  ii  575).  The  claim  was,  at  least  before  the  time  of  the 
Anton ines.  separate  and  irrespective  of  any  other,  so  that  no 
set-otf  was  admissible,  and  in  early  times  (before  C.  Afjuilius, 
c£Cic.  0/?l  iii  i4§6o)  the  contract  once  made  bound  by  its 
terms,  whether  fraud  had  induced  the  contract,  or  the  precise 
interpi-etation  was  harsh  and  inequitable,  or  not\  The  plea  of 
fraud  and  the  action  for  fraud  once  introduced  (it  is  uncertain 
when)  could  be  used  so  as  to  modify  this  rigorous  charact-er,  and 
M.  Anrelius  authorised  the  use  of  the  plea  of  fraud  in  order  to 

1  Of  Cic.  CtMcin.  3  §  7  Si  quia  quid  tpaponditf  qua  in  re  perbo  ae  oMi- 
^atnt  wtto,  ai  id  non.  facit^  tnaturojudicm  nne  Ma  religione  jwdicis  condem- 
nattir ;  qui  per  tuielam  aut  tocietalem  aui  rem  mandatam  aut  fduciae 
rationem  fraudami  quempiam,  in  ea  quo  ddicium  mc^us  eaU  ^  poena  eat 
tardiorf  *  Est  emm  iurpe  JudirittmJ  Ex  facto  qnidem  turpi.  The  atricta 
judicia  did  not  involve  infamia  on  condemnation  (D.  xliv  7  fr  36), 
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admit  set-off'  (JuBt.  iv6§3o).  But  in  substance  these  actions 
remained  types  of  the  contract  of  freemen,  who  had  a  right  to 
lay  down  a  law  for  themselves,  and  a  duty  to  abide  the  con- 
sequences nf  their  own  free  disposal 

The  three  principal  obligations  of  this  class  are  contract 
by  oral  question  and  answer  (stipulatio),  contract  by  book -entry 
(liUerarum  obliffatio\  contract  by  cash  loan  {mutu\Lm\  which 
Cicero  enumerates  {Rose.  CWi.  4§i3)as  alone  giving  a  claim 
for  money  certain.  The  first  of  these  naturally  served  the 
Roman  lawyers  with  the  opp«>rt  unity  for  discussing  the  general 
priociples  of  contract ;  for  the  contents  of  a  stipulation  were 
anything  that  the  parties  chose,  and  the  uses  to  which  a  stipu- 
lation was  put  were  as  varied  as  its  contents.  Accordingly 
I  put  in  this  part  the  sections  treating  of  renewal,  transfer, 
fultihuent  and  release  of  obligations.  VVith  loan  of  money  are 
closely  connected,  at  least  by  analogy,  actions  (candictiones) 
for  money,  eic^  which  has  become  another's  property  without 
due  cause  for  retention,  and  is  therefore  subject  like  a  loan  to 
a  claim  for  repayment  (ef.  Gai.  iii  9 1 ).  And  I  apjx^uf  1  such 
natural  developments  by  the  praetor  as  ai'e  found  in  the 
actions  de  eo  quod  certo  loco  dari  opartet  and  de  pecimia 
comtituta, 

A.    Verbal  obligation  {stipulation). 

1.     (a)     Form. 

The  only  general  and  univei^illy  applicable  mode  of 
making  an  agreement  which  should  be  legally  enforceable 
was  by  oral  procedure  between  the  parties  present  at  the 
same  place*.    Writing^  was  however  frequently  used  not  to  make 

•  Senecii  Ben.  vi  4,  5  contrai^ts  the  legal  pnictice  of  rofuaiog  *  set-off,* 
and  trying  each  matter  separately  with  the  principles  of  benetit  and 
gratitude. 

^  For  conjectures  on  the  history  of  the  form  and  origin  of  the  terraa 
gtipulari,  sponderB^  etc  aee  e.^,  Giraiti  Manuel  p.  472  sq. ;  Muirhoad  ffiii, 

§29. 

'  How  UMual  it  WAH  for  a  record  of  a  stipulation  to  be  made  is  seen 
from  Cic.  Top.  25  §  96  hta  ifmit  ina  genera  quae  controvernam  in  omni 
icripto  facere  poisitii :  amlngtiuni^  discreparUia  tcnpti  ti  mlufUtjUU^  $cnpta 
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contract, 
either  of  the  stipulation  or  of  a  declaration  of  the  same  before 
witnesses.  A  senate's  decree  in  the  time  of  Nero  prescribed 
that  all  docnmonts  (tabulae)  containing  record  of  contracts 
whether  public  or  private  should  be  pierced  in  the  middle  of  the 
margin,  and  tied  with  threefold  thread,  and  the  thread  be  sealed 
by  the  witnesses,  the  object  he'mg  to  have  one  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment secured  against  alteration,  while  another  on  the  outside 
was  available  for  nse.  If  this  was  not  done  the  tablets  were 
not  to  be  allowed  any  weight  iii  court^  (Paul  v  25  §6;  Suet 
Ner.  17). 

A  stipulation  consisted  in  a  question  and  answer,  the 
question  being  put  by  the  pei"Son  who  was  to  aci|nire  a  right, 
the  answer  being  given  orally  by  the  person  who  undertook  the 
obligation.  The  matter  of  tfje  agreement  being  stated,  the 
binding  words  were  usually  simple ;  those  used  by  (and  peculiar 
to)  Romans  being  Spondesnef  or  spondes?  Spondeo.  A  stipula- 
thai  made  with  a  foreigner  in  these  terms  wa«  invalid  (Gai.  iii 
93»94»  V9)-  The  questioner  was  called  stipulator,  sometimes 
reit^^  stipidandi  ('person  concerned  with  stipulating'),  the 
answerer  u,sually  promissor  (or  rem  p^^omittendi),  the  natural 
word  spomor  being  practically  confined  to  a  particnlar  class 
of  stipulations  (see  p.  29),     Other  words  used  by  Romans  and 

contraria.  Jam  hoc  perspteuunist  non  niagis  in  legibiis  futim  in  (esiammiiis^ 
in  ^HpfdatUmibus^  in  rdiquis  rehus^  quae  ex  ^cripio  agunlur^  ^H}ue  c&ntro- 
verdfu  eoidem  exut^re.  Part,  Or,  37  §  1 30  Scriptamm  privatum  aliud  ett, 
publicum  ctiiad:  publieum:  lex^senatmconmltum^fmdu«;  prioatum:  tabulae, 
pactum  conventum^  stipulatio;  i^,  31  §  107  In  gratujunmu  Jlrmamentis  etiam 
ilia  poneiida  suntf  n  gnue  ex  scripto  iegii  atU  te«tam*mii  ant  verbamm  ijmu^ 
jtidicii  aui  alicujm  stiptdationii  ant  cautioni*  oppanuntur  defetidoni 
CQHtraria;  Caedn*  18  §  51  ;  Rq9C,  Com.  13  §  38  Qui*  est  hijus  restiptda- 
Hotm  fcriptof ;  Quintil.  vii  5  §6;  Dig.  L  17  fr92;  Paul  in  D. xliv?  fr38 
saya  placidt  non  minus  valere  quod  scriptura  qtmm  quod  vocibm  lingua 
fig^iraiis  significaratur.  Qi.  Sen.  B^i,  iii  15  §1  utinam  nulla  ttiptdaiio 
empioretn  veiiditori  obiigaret^  iwc  pacta  eanventaque  inpresms  tignis  citsto- 
direntuT. 

*  Examples  of  such  tablets  exist,  and  a  copy  of  one  is  given  in  Brnns* 
Fonte»  p.  37 1  sqq. 

*  Qt  Fest  p,  273;  Cic.  Orat.  43  §  183;  79  §  321,  and  mj  note  on 
D*  de  uMufru^tu  p,  46. 
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foreigners  alike  were  promiftu  or  fide  promittis  f  promitto ; 
dafriV  ?  dabo  ;  faciei  f  facto ;  etc.  Greek  or  other  languageSi 
with  the  aid  if  required  of  an  interpreter,  might  be  used  even 
by  Roman  citizena  The  essential  was  clear  understanding  and 
expressed  agreement  (Gai.  iii  92,  93 ;  D.  xlv  i  fr  i  §  6).  In 
records  of  stipulations  the  question  is  described  by/,  n  for  Jide 
rogavit,  the  answer  by  J\  p,  far  fide  promisit  (see  Bruns 
noa  105^ — 108,  127,  and  cf.  Gai.  1.  c).     See  also  p.  29  n.  2, 

The  promise  must  be  in  reply  to  a  fjuestion,  in  order  that 
the  intention  of  both  parties  to  make  a  legal  contract  might  be 
in  evidence.  To  meet  any  doubts  on  this  point  a  rescript  of 
Severus  decided  that,  if  a  document  stated  a  promise  to  have 
been  nuide  between  persons  present^  it  should  be  taken  to  have 
been  made  in  a  formal  stipuhition  (ClkI,  viii  37  fr  I  ;  cf  Paul  v  7 
§  2  ;  D.  xlv  I  fr  134  §  2),  And  similarly  it  was  held  as  a  general 
rule  that  if  a  man  wrote  that  he  had  bound  himself  as  surety 
( fidejussiMeX  it  should  be  presumed  that  all  requisite  forma- 
lities had  been  observ^ed  (D.  xlv  I  fr  30). 

(fc)     Condititjus  of  validity. 

The  answer  must  follow  the  question  without  any  con- 
siderable interval  or  any  interpolation  of  other  business.  A 
day's  interval  would  prevent  any  obligation  arising  (D.  xlv  i  fr  i 
§  I ;  tit.  2  fr  12  pr). 

The  answer  must  fit  the  question.  There  must  be  agree- 
ment as  to  the  object- matter,  though  a  variance  in  the  name 
given  or  the  additif^n  of  superfluous  language  does  not  invali- 
date. If  the  question  is  absolute  (dubwf),  the  answer  must  not 
be  conditional  (si  illud  factum  erit,  dabo).  A  different  time  or 
place  in  the  answer  from  that  named  in  the  question  spoils  the 
stipulation  from  lack  of  agreement.  A  variance  in  amount 
only  was  held  by  some  nut  to  be  fatal,  because  the  larger  sum 
includes  the  less,  so  that  if  the  stipulator  says, '  Will  you  give 
me  twenty?*  and  the  answer  is  *  I  will  give  ten/  or  vice  versa, 
the  agreement  is  good  for  ten  only.     Gains  however  held  such 

^  Paul  does  not  mention  the  condition  of  presence  of  the  parties,  but  I 
take  the  omiasion  to  be  accidental  or  due  to  tlie  Visigothic  editors, 
Justinian  gave  a  further  extension  to  the  rule  (Cod.  viii  jy  fr  14). 
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stipulations  to  be  invalid  in  accordance  with  the  general  tuW 
(Gai,  iii  I03 ;  D.  xlv  i  fr  i  ^3,  4.  83  ^  1—4,  137  §  i). 

A  contract  can  be  enforced  only  by  one  who  has  an  interest 
{i,e.  a  money  interest^)  in  it  and  is  a  party  to  it^.  Hence  every 
stipulation  mnst  be  in  the  interest  of  the  stipulator  or  of  those 
in  whose  power  he  is*.  Any  stipulation  framed  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  an  outsider  is  invalid.  But  a  guardian  giving  up 
the  management  of  his  ward's  aflfatrs  could,  it  was  thought, 
stipulate  from  his  fellow  guardian  renj  pupilli  salvani  fore,  for 
he  is  still  respjnsible  so  la,r.  And  a  stipulation  by  a  contractor 
from  a  subcontractor  for  the  due  execution  of  Avork  on  another s 
house,  which  the  contractor  has  himself  undertaken  to  build, 
is  valid.  So  is  a  stipulation  for  something  to  be  paid  to  one's 
own  son  under  power,  or  slave,  or  agent,  or  creditor;  or  for  the 
building  of  a  temple  or  tomb,  though  neither  can  be  his 
property  (Gai.  iii  103;  D.  xlv  i  fr  38  §§  20 — 25  fr  39).  Any 
difficulty  that  might  arise  from  the  principle  that  stipulations 
are  only  for  the  stipulator  could  be  removed  by  attaching  a 
penalty  to  non-perfurmance.  Thus  dalns7ie  Titio  servum  ilium 
(Titius  being  an  outsider)  shews  no  interest  for  the  stipulator ; 
but  if  there  be  added  si  non  dedenSf  cerdum  nujnmos  miki 
dahis  ?  there  is  interest  in  the  penalty,  and  this  becomes  the 
content  of  the  stipulation,  which  is  therefore  valid  (D.  xlv  i  fr 
38  §17;  xlvis  fri6X 

In  view  of  this  principle  a  stipulation  for  oneself  and 
another   (mihi  et    Titio)  was   of    questionable   validity.     The 

1  Justinian  (iii  19  §  5)  follows  Gains :  not  so  in  the  Digest  It  is 
poeeible  that  Qaius  meant  onlj  that  the  contract  wiis  not  good  tu  fram«i 
by  the  stipulator, 

*  Cf.  B.  xl  7  fir  9  §2  £a  in  ohligatione  consistere  qiiae  pecunia  lui  prae* 
Biafique  poisuni ;  cf.  D.  svii  i  fr  54,  A,  Pemice^s  criticism  of  these 
passages  (Labeo  iii  p.  189  sciq.)  seems  to  be  overstrained. 

^  Quc^cvrngite  gerimuit,  cum  e^  nostra  contractu  orifpnem  irakunt^  niii  es 
nostra  per9<ma  obligationu  inittvm  mmant^  hmnenx  actum  nostrum  eJieiurU: 
ei  ideo  Jieqite  stipulari  neque  emere  vendere  emitra/iere  ut  alter  suo  Tiomin^ 
reeie  a^at  passumits  (Paul  D.  xliv  7  fr  11).  liec  paciscendo  iiec  legem 
dicmido  nee  stipulando  qui^nam  alteri  capere  potest  {Q,  Mncius,  D.  l  17 

fr  73  §  4)- 

*  For    stipulations    by    slaves    and    others    under    power    see   vol*  I 

p.  432  sqq. 
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Sabinians  held  that  it  was  good  for  oneself  only,  the  addition 
of  another  name  being  disregarded.  The  Proculians  agreed 
that  it  was  good  for  oneself,  but  held  that  it  was  good  only  for 
half  the  amount  (Gai.  iii  103  ;  cf  D.  xlv  i  f r  1 10).  A  stipula- 
tion for  oneself  or  another  (mihi  aut  Titio)  was  quite  valid,  but 
the  stipulator  alone  had  the  right  to  sue  on  it  and  take  the 
benefit,  or  to  novate  or  release  it :  the  other  name  was  deemed 
to  be  put  in  merely  to  facilitate  payment,  Titius  being  treated 
as  having  no  interest,  but  being  merely  an  agent  of  the 
stipulator  duly  authorised  to  discharge  the  debtor  by  accepting 
payment  i»r  delive^}^  Unless  allowed  to  retain  it  as  a  gifti 
Titius  was  compellable  by  an  action  of  mandate  to  pay  it  over 
to  the  stipulator  (D.  xlv  I  It  131  §  i  ;  xlvi  3  fr  10).  A  difFerent 
time  or  place  could  be  inserted  for  payment  to  stipulator  from 
that  for  Titius;  nor  did  a  different  condition  invalidate  the 
stipulation,  provided  that  the  condition  for  the  stipulator  took 
effect.  Again,  payment  to  the  stipulator  might  be  stipulated 
unconditionally  and  payment  to  Titius  conditionally,  but  if  the 
reverse  was  done,  and  the  condition  did  not  take  effect,  the 
stipidation  was  invalid.  Some  lawyers  held  tliat  the  content 
must  not  be  different^  e.g.  mihi  decern  aut  Titio  kominetn  ;  but 
if  such  a  stipulation  were  made,  payment  to  Titius  would  either 
discharge  the  obligation,  or  at  any  rate  would  support  a  plea 
(D.  xlv  I  fr  141  §§  S-9 ;  tit.  3  fr  34  §  2.  fr  98  §§  4-6). 

On  an  analogous  principle  the  stipulation  must  be  aimed  at 
an  action  of  the  proraiser's,  not  of  some  outsider  Alias  pro 
aiio  promittens  datiirum  factui^mve  eum  non  Migatui* ;  nam 
de  se  quemque  promittere  oportet  (D.  xlv  i  fr83pr).  General 
words  were  thus  restricted  by  interpretation.  If  a  stipulation 
for  quiet  enjoyment  of  property  conveyed  is  in  the  simple  tenna 
habere  licere  spondes^\  it  was  held  to  give  only  a  guaranty  against 
any  interference  with  the  stipulators  (and  his  heirs') enjoyment 
by  the  promiser  (or  his  heirs).  If  a  guaranty  against  others' 
interference  was  desired,  a  clause  with  penalty  for  interference 
must  be  added.  So  the  ordinary  covenant  against  fraud  dolurti 
malum  abesse  a/utarumque  ^pondes  ?  without  the  addition  of  a 
penalty  clause,  such  as  »i  hujus  rei  dolus  7nalm  7wn  aberit, 
quanii  ea  res  eat  (or  s^  miHa  seaiert.)  dari  spondes,  includes 
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only  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  promiser  or  his  heiry  (fr  38  pr — 
§§2,  5,  13;  xlvi  7  fr  19).  A  promise,  e.g.  by  an  agent  for 
the  appearance  of  another  (his  prineipal)  in  court,  i«  taken 
to  mean  that  the  promiser  will  procure  his  appearance  {qui 
alium  sisti  promiitit,  hoc  promittit  id  se  actm^m  ut  stety  And 
a  xiegative  form  such  as  per  te  non  fieri  qnominns  illud  fiat  is 
not  always  Siitisfied  b}'  mere  fmssive  abstiuence,  but  may  require 
exertion  of  the  promiser  to  secure  fulhlment  (D.  xlv  i  fr  50 
pr,  81). 

A  stipulation  for  something  to  be  paid  or  done  for  me  after 
my  death  or  the  promiser's  death  is  bad  :  no  obligation  should 
begin  with  the  heir  (for  at  the  time  of  stipulation  he  would  be 
an  outsider  to  the  contracting  parties),  A  stipulation  for  pay- 
ment on  the  day  before  death  meets  with  the  same  difficulty, 
for  *the  day  before'  cannot  be  ascertained  until  death  has  taken 
place.  But  it  is  valid  tr>  stipulate  for  payment  or  performance 
at  the  time  of  death  {cum  jnoriar  or  cujn  moneris)^  the  obliga- 
tion being  then  put  on  the  last  of  life.  What  has  been  said  of 
natural  death  applies  also  to  civil  death  (capitis  deminutio  Gai, 
iii  100,  10 1  ;  cf.  Cod.  iv  1 1).  A  slave  can  stipulate  for  something 
•after  his  death,'  because  the  person  really  concerned  with  the 
acquisition  is  his  mtxster,  and  thus  a  usufruct  stipulated  for  by 
a  slave  enures  for  his  master's,  not  for  his  own,  life  (Vat.  57). 

A  stipubUiou  which  leaves  performance  (not  merely  the 
time  of  performance)  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  promiser  is 
nugatory  (D.  xlv  i  fr  17,  46  §|  2,  3,  108  §  i).  If  a  stipulation 
requii-e  the  motle  of  performance  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  a 
third  party  and  he  do  not  exercise  the  discretion,  stdt  cannot  be 
brought  on  it  (fr43,  44), 

A  stipulation  to  procure  or  reward  an  act  permanently 
forbidden  by  statute  or  contrary  to  good  customs,  e.g,  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  or  to  procure  a  particular  marriage 
(under  a  penalty  fur  breach),  or  to  get  the  promiser  to  make 
one  his  heir,  or  for  the  sale  of  a  freeman  *when  he  shall  become 
a  slave/  us  invalid  (fr  2y  pr,  61,  97  §  2,  123,  134  pr). 
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(c)     Impossibility  of  performaace. 

A  stipuliition  for  what  is  impossible  (not  merely  for  promiser 
but  for  anyone)  is  bad ;  e.g,  to  stipulate  for  the  conveyance  to 
as  of  one  whom  we  believe  to  be  a  slave  but  who  is  really  a 
fireeman;  or  of  a  slave  whom  we  believe  to  be  alive  but  who  is 
actually  dead  ;  or  of  what  is  already  our  own  property,  under 
the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  others ;  or  of  a  fabulous  monster 
e,ff.  a  hippocentaur ;  or  of  what  is  sacred  or  religious  or  public 
land,  though  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  ordinary  land.  And  a 
stipulation  on  an  impossible  condition,  e.g.  'if  the  sky  be 
touched  with  the  finger/  is  on  the  same  footing.  So  a  stipula* 
tion  for  a  usufruct  by  a  slave  belonging  to  a  vacant  inheritance 
is  invalid  even  though  conditional,  for  there  is  no  person  to 
whom  it  can  attach  ;  and  the  validity  is  judged  at  the  time  of 
stipulating,  though  suit  may  be  pjstponed  to  some  future  time. 
And  no  stipulation  (even  expressly  for  the  heir)  l>y  such  a  slave 
is  valid  or  due,  unless  and  until  the  inheritance  is  entered  on 
(Gai.  iii  97—991  Vat.  55 ;  D.  xlv  i  fr73  §  i,  137  §6;  tit  3  fr  16, 
25).  A  stipulation  for  a  right  of  n>ad  by  one  who  has  no 
neighbouiing  farm  at  the  time,  or  has  parted  with  it  before  the 
constitution  of  the  servitude,  is  mill  (fr  98  pr,  1 30)* 

Whether  a  slave  could  covenant  in  the  ordinary  terms 
habere  licere  against  eviction  wtis  disputed.  Julian  maintained 
that  habere  was  a  term  technical  to  ownership,  and  inasmuch  as 
a  slave  could  neither  hold  nor  alienate  anything  as  civil  owner, 
the  covenant  was  null.  Ulpian  (in  Digest)  allowed  the  stipula- 
tion to  be  good  both  for  slaves  and  sons  under  power,  but 
interpreted  habere  as  referring  only  to  possession.  A  stipula- 
tion for  a  right  of  way  {nan  per  promissoi^em  fieri  quomimis  eibi 
ire  agere  liceret)  was  not  open  to  the  same  doubt,  because  tre, 
agere  denoted  acts,  not  legal  position  (D.  xlv  i  fr  31  §6). 

Performance  of  a  stipulation  may  become  impossible,  al- 
though not  so  when  made,  e^g.  by  the  stipulated  object  perishing 
or  a  slave  becoming  free  before  the  due  time  for  delivery.  If 
the  promiser  was  not  in  fault,  the  obligation  drops.  But  if 
he  has  himself  killed  or  destroyed  the  object  (unless  it  be  a 
criminal  slave  caught  in  the  act)  or  has  manumitted  a  slave 
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promised p  or  has  made  promised  land  religious  or  sacred,  or  has 
alienated  it  to  one  who  has  done  bo,  he  remains  liable  on  his 
stipulation.  It  was  an  old  rule  that  qtiotiem  culpa  intervmiit, 
perpeiuari  obligationeni,  and  it  applied  to  sureties  as  well  as  to 
the  principal.  If  the  promiser  of  another's  slave  or  building- 
plot  (area)  could  not  buy  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
owner  to  sell,  the  stipulation  was  still  good  for  the  value ;  but 
if  the  owner  had  manumitted  the  slave  or  he  had  died  so  that 
he  no  longer  existed  as  an  article  of  commei-ce,  the  promiser 
was  free.  If  the  owner  had  built  on  the  plot  its  delivery  is  now 
impossible,  at  least  for  a  time,  but  ixs  it  still  exists  it  can  be  the 
object  of  a  suit  and  the  promiser  is  still  liable  (D.  xlv  i  fr33, 
37.  83  §  S>  96,  137  §  4  ^  ^l^i  3  fr  92  ;  Paul  v  7  §  4).  The  promiser 
was  freed,  if  the  stipulated  object  had  already  become  the 
property  of  the  stipulator  without  cost  (ear  btcrativa  causa 
D.  xlvi  fr83  §6;  98  pr). 

Where  the  perishing  of  the  promised  object  was  attributable 
to  the  promiser'a  neglect  (non-feaMince)  the  promiser  was  not 
liable  under  the  stipulation;  he  had  not  promised  to  do  anything, 
and  therefore  was  not  in  fault  by  the  wunt  of  active  exertions  ; 
and  as  the  slave  or  other  object  no  longer  existed,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  him  or  it ;  ad  dumdum  non  ad  faciendum, 
tenetur  (i'r  gi  pr).  The  circumstances  might  however  be  such 
as  to  give  the  stipulator  an  action  for  fraud  :  and  if  a  penalty 
clause  had  been  added  to  the  stipulation,  the  promiser  would 
be  liable  for  that. 

The  impossibility  of  performance,  however  it  arose,  did  not 
free  the  promiser,  if  he  had  failed  to  perform  at  the  due  time. 
Delay  was  fault,  and  thenceforth  the  promiser  bore  all  the 
risk.  If  no  time  is  prescribed  by  the  stipulation,  the  per- 
formance is  due  as  soon  as  it  can  reasonably  be  executed. 
One  who  promises  money  is  not  bound  to  have  it  with 
him  at  the  moment ;  if  the  perfomiance  is  to  be  at  a  distant 
place,  he  is  not  bound  to  tmvel  there  night  and  day  in  all 
weathers ;  if  he  contracts  to  build  a  house,  he  is  only  bound  to 
the  ordinary  speed  and  exertions  of  an  active  builder  (D.  fr  41 
§  I,  72  §  2,  82  §  I,  137  S  2,  3  ;  cf  xlvi  3  fr  105).  It  the  stipu- 
lation included  a  positive  promise  to  perform  {e.g,  Rftodum  te 
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itunim;  si  non  leris,  tantum  dart  apovdes?)  it  was  held  by 
Sabmus  and  others  that  suit  could  be  brought  as  soon  as 
promiser  waa  able  to  perform  and  did  not.  If  however  the 
negative  condition  and  consequent  penalty  stood  by  itself 
(Rhitdnm  si  non  ieris,  etc\  and  no  lioiit  of  time  was  specified, 
suit  could  not  be  brought  until  the  perlbrruance  of  the  action 
had  become  impossible  (D.  xlv  i  fr  lO,  1 15  ;  cf.  xvii  2  fr  71  pr). 
And  if  a  time  is  named  for  execution  of  a  promise,  suit  must 
await  the  time,  though  performance  has  become  impossible,  e.g* 
by  death  of  the  slave  who  was  to  be  delivered  on  a  named  future 
day  (D.  xlv  i  fr8.  99  §  l).  Before  issue  lias  been  joined,  delay 
could,  as  good  lawyers  held,  be  purged  by  performance  or  tender 
of  the  thing  promised  (fr  84,  91  §  3). 

(d)     Options. 

When  a  promise  is  in  the  alternative  {'this  or  that')  the 
impossibility  of  one  makes  the  promise  of  the  other  absolute, 
the  performance  of  une  makes  the  other  no  longer  obligatory. 
If  the  condition  of  a  promise  is  in  the  alternative,  €,g. '  if  this 
happen  or  that,'  the  stipulation  is  due  whichever  fii*st  happens ; 
and  the  result  is  the  same  if  the  alternative  be  the  not  happen- 
ing of  this  or  that;  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  one  cannot 
happen,  the  stipulation  is  due.  A  corabiuatioii  of  two  events 
{*if  both  this  and  that')  requires,  if  positive,  both  to  happen; 
if  negative  ('  if  neither  this  nor  that/  or  '  if  this  does  not  and 
that  does  not')  neither  to  happen  (fr  63,  129). 

The  option,  when  nothing  is  expressed  to  the  contrary,  is 
with  the  promiser,  whether  specific  alternatives  are  named, 
e.g.  *to  give  Stichus  or  Pamphilus,*  or  the  promise  is  general, 
e.g.  'to  give  a  slave'  (fr  106,  109,  138  §  I,  cf.  xxiii  3  fr  10  §  6). 
Where  a  son  under  power  or  a  slave  stipulates  and  reserves  the 
option  {illud  out  illud  quod  ego  volitero)  the  election  must  be 
made  by  himself,  not  by  his  father  or  master  (D.  xlv  i  fr  y6  pr, 

141  pr)- 

A  promise  to  make  over  (dare)  a  specific  object  is  satisfied 
by  giving  it  as  it  is,  without  any  guaranty  :  but  a  promise 
to  give  a  slave  or  other  object  of  which  promiser  has  the  choice 
is  not  satisfied  without  a  guaranty  of  title,  and  in  case  of  a 
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slave,  of  his  freedom  from  thefts  and  noxal  acts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  guamnty  servum  samim  esse,  for  soundness  has 
Dotfiing  to  do  with  title  (D.  xxx  fr  45  §§  i.  46). 

(e)     Heirs,  how  far  bound  by  a  stipulatioD. 

Whether  heirs  and  bonorum  possessores  are  entitled  to 
claim  the  perfoiTnance  of  their  predecessor's  stipolation  or 
are  bound  by  their  predecessor's  promise,  without  being  named 
in  the  stipulation,  was  a  disputed  question  (at  least  as  regards 
stipulations  ad  faciendnm),  until  Justinian  settled  it  in  the 
affirmative  (Cod,  viii  37  fr  13).  But  they  could  always  be 
expressly  included  even  in  a  stipulation  for  usufruct  (D.  xlv  i 
fr35  ^12^  14),  and  no  doubt  often ,  perhaps  usually,  were  so 
added.  When  the  stipulator  or  promiser  left  more  heirs  than 
one,  the  exefotion  of  the  stipulation  was  sometimes  difficult, 
and  the  character  of  the  stipulation  became  important. 

Stipulations  lie  in  dando  or  in  faciendu^  in  giving  (i.e,  making 
over,  conveying),  or  in  doing.  The  paymeot  of  money,  the 
conveyance  of  a  farm  or  slave,  the  constitution  of  a  usufruct 
or  other  servitude,  lie  in  gift  (or  conveyance) :  the  erection  of 
a  house,  the  excavatiou  of  a  trench,  the  delivery  of  possession, 
the  grant  of  a  release,  lie  in  act  (or  perfonnance).  A  third 
class  might  be  made,  so  far  as  form  goes,  of  stipulations  re- 
quiring abstention  from  act,  such  as  the  common  clause 
against  fraud  dolum  malum  abesse  aftUummque  esse,  or  even 
the  constitution  of  a  servitude  in  such  woi-ds  as  neque  pef*  te 
neque  per  heredefii  tuu-m  JieH  quo  minus  mihi  ire  agere  liceat, 
but  thejse  may  be  held  to  be  brought  under  the  class  of  stipula- 
tions lying  in  act  by  the  jurists'  doctrine  that  the  promiser  was 
bound  to  secure  the  result  promised  (IX  fr  2  pr,  50  pr,  72  pr, 
85  pr  ;  L  16  fr  1 89 ;  cf  xvii  i  fr  45  §  5). 

As  regards  the  mass  of  stipulations  lying  in  gift,  a  plurality 
of  heirs  is  quite  compatible  with  due  exfcution.  Money  and 
other  things  stipulated  for  in  genere  admit  of  easy  division  by 
count,  weight,  etc^  and  each  heir  of  the  stipulator  can  demand 
his  share,  antl  each  heii*  of  the  promiser  is  liable  for  his  share, 
proportionate  to  their  respective  shares  in  the  inheritance. 
If  however  the  promise  has  been  made  by  testator  under  a 
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penalty,  or  a  pledge  has  been  gi%'en,  the  penalty  becomes  due 
unless  the  whole  sum  promised  has  been  paid,  and  the  pledge 
can  be  retained  until  this  is  done.  In  the  case  of  a  stipulation 
for  a  spi»citic  slave  or  horse  or  dish,  ideal  not  material  parts 
are  alone  fiossible ;  and  the  stipulator  is  not  duly  paitl,  if  he 
has  from  the  promiser's  heirs  halves  or  portions  of  different 
slaves  or  different  horses:  nor  is  one  of  the  promiser's  heirs 

charged  by  conveying  his  share  unless  or  until  the  other 
bares  in  the  same  horse  or  slave  are  also  conveyed.  If  one 
convey  the  whole,  or  one  of  the  stipulator's  heirs  receive  the 
whole,  the  obligation  is  duly  discharged;  and  the  judicium 
familiae  et'ckcundae  in  this  as  in  other  cases  will  secure  due 
distribution  among  the  coheirs  of  the  burden  or  benefit,  and 
the  interchange  of  mutual  guaranties  of  indemnity  among 
the  coheirs  of  the  debtor.  Whichever  heir  of  stipulator  sues 
first,  will  sue  for  the  whole  of  the  slave  or  horse :  if  he  obtain 
a  part,  any  subsequent  suit  by  the  others  must  be  for  the 
remainder  ouly.  In  the  case  of  land,  as  material  division  is 
possible,  there  was  this  difference:  all  promiser's  heirs  are 
liable  in  the  first  instance,  but  each  is  freed  on  conveying  his 
share,  unless  the  whole  was  due  under  a  penalty  (D»  xlv  i  fr  2  §i; 
54  pr,  i*5  S  i— 6 ;  xlvi  3  fr  41  §  i ;  x  2  fr  25  ^  13,  14). 

Stipulations  fi^r  what  lies  in  act  and  also  those  for  easements 
occ-asion  more  difficulty,  though  the  Romans  held  that  difficulty 
of  performance  was  no  reason  for  nullifying  the  obligation* 
In  these  cases  each  heir  of  the  stipulator  can  prima  facie 
demand  the  right  of  way  or  the  erection  of  the  house  stipulated 
for»  as  they  are  indivisible  ;  and  each  heir  of  the  promiser  is 
liable  for  the  whole,  the  damages  payable  to  each  heir  of  the 
stipulator  being  however  proportionate  to  his  share  of  the 
inheritance.  If  only  one  heir  of  stipulator  is  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  right  of  way,  the  others  will  have  no  eff^ectual  suit, 
for  they  have  no  grievance,  and  consequently  no  interest:  they 
would  be  met  by  a  plea  of  fraud.  If  however  a  penalty  be 
attached  to  the  iofringement  of  the  right  of  way,  then  the 
question  of  interest  in  the  right  of  way  itself  drops :  any  breach 
of  the  right  of  way  makes  the  penalty  due  from  all  the  heii-s 
of  promiser,  and  gives  a  claim  to  all  the  heirs  of  stipulator, 
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the  jud,  /am.  ercisc,  rectifying,  after  payment  to  one  or  by  one, 
the  claima  or  liabilities  of  his  coheirs.  Even  if  there  be  no 
penalty,  obstruction  by  any  one  of  the  heirs  of  promiser  was 
held  sufficient  to  make  thetn  all  liable  to  the  obstructed  heir(D. 
xlv  I  fT2%2,4-^,  85§§  2,  3  :  ^2  fr  25  §§9.  lo). 

In  the  case  of  the  judicial  stipulation's,  for  ratification 
(Titium  heredemque  ejns  ratum-  habit ar tan)  and  for  freedom 
from  further  suit  {amplius  non  agi)^  division  is  automatic :  only 
he  who  is  sued  or  who  suffers  from  the  want  of  ratification 
has  any  interest  in  suing  on  the  stipidation ;  and  only  he  who 
has  sued  or  refused  to  ratify,  can  be  called  on  to  fulfil  it  As 
regards  the  common  stipulation  for  double  value  in  case  of 
eviction,  each  heir  of  the  stipulator  who  is  evicted  from  his 
share  has  a  proportionate  claim  to  redress,  but  whether  the 
whule  or  part  be  evicted,  tlie  vendor's  heirs  are  liable  each 
for  his  share  of  the  damages.  In  such  cases  the  words  of  the 
formula  run  quanti  ea  res  est,  and  thus  fix  the  claim  by  the 
value  of  the  particular  claimanfs  interest  (I>.  xlv  1  fr4,  85  §  5  ; 
X  2  £f  44  §  6 ;  xlvi  5  ft  2  §  2  ;  cf  xxxix  2  fr  18  §  10). 

Where  the  stipulation  lay  in  act  and  was  indivisible  {insu- 
lam  f(ib?icari,  etc.)  some  lawyers*  suggested  that  a  value  should 
be  put  upon  it  so  as  to  enable  a  division  of  claim  and  liability 
to  be  effected,  but  how  far  tlds  plan  was  followed,  we  do  not 
know  (D.  xlv  I  fr  72  pr).  A  stipulation  for  a  freed  man's  services 
admits  of  division  by  the  number  of  days*  service ;  if  one  service 
has  to  be  divided »  the  readiest  way  is  for  the  freedman  to  offer 
money  value  (fr  54I 1 ).     As  regards  grants  of  release  see  p.  5/. 

A  stipulation  lor  payment  by  pnmiiser  and  his  heir  Titius 
did  not  operate  so  as  to  exempt  pro  miser's  other  heirs  from 
their  share  of  payment  (fr  56  §  i ).  And  a  guanmty  against 
any  interference  with  stipulator's  enjoyment  of  a  road  by 
promiser  or  his  heir  Titius  was  good  against  interference  by 
Titiu8*s  coheirs  also  (fr  131  pr), 

(/)     Drafting  and  interpretation. 

In  framing  a  stipulation  it  is  desirable  to  state  all  special 

1  Celsus  folio wiog  Tul>ero.  He  makes  a  like  suggestion  in  the  case 
of  operas  tervih^  D.  xii  6  fr  26  §  12. 
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points:  if  not  stated  either  in  the  recital  of  agreement  or  in 
the  operative  words,  they  would  not  be  taken  to  be  part  of 
the  agreement.  As  the  stipulator  has  the  framing,  the  pre- 
sumption in  case  of  doubt  is  generally  against  him  (fr99pr; 
no  §  I,  134  §  I  ;  xxxiv  5  fr  26;  cf.  xix  I  fr  21,  33).  The  in- 
terpretation was  strict;  e.g.  qaicquid  te  dare  facere  opoHet 
includes  only  what  is  due  at  the  time  of  stipulation ' :  if  subse- 
quent obligations  are  to  he  included,  the  words  oportebitne,  or 
praesem  in  diemve  must  be  added.  Again  by  a  stipulation  for 
iUud  ant  illud  quod  ego  volitero  the  choice  is  given  to  the 
stipulator  (or  his  heir),  but  once  made  cannot  be  altered  ;  if 
volum  were  used  instead  of  voluero,  the  choice  could  be  changed 
at  any  time  before  joinder  of  issue  (fr  76,  89,  etc.).  If  words 
are  ambiguous  and  the  parties  took  them  in  different  senses, 
there  was  no  Hgreement  and  the  stipulation  does  not  hold 
(fr  83  §  I ).  If  the  intention  was  not  fully  apparent,  the  usual 
habit  of  the  district  was  followed  (D,  L  I7fr34).  It  is  rarely 
allowable  to  introduce  by  interpretation  time  or  condition  into 
a  stipulation  when  it  was  not  expressed  (D.  xlv  i  fr  126  §2 
adjifh). 

Stipulations  for  separate  things  or  separate  amounts  are 
separate  stipulations,  though  some  words  may  comprehend 
a  number  of  objects  (e.g,  faniUui  sermrtinif  pecunia)  without 
thereby  making  separate  stipulations  for  them  to  be  necessary. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  a  nuniber  of  covenants  may  be  embraced 
under  one  stipulatory  question  and  answer  (Ea  omnia  quae 
diri,  or  quae  supra  scnpta  suntf  dari  yfert  praestari  spondes  f) 
prevent  their  being  separate  stipulations  and  capable  of 
sepai'ate  suit  (fr29pr;  134  §  3,  140;  xxi  2  fr  32).  A  stipu- 
lation containiug  alternatives  (Stichum  atit  decern  dolus'?) 
is  one  only,  being  satisfied  by  perfoiinance  of  one  of  the 
alternatives  (D.  ii  14  fr  27  §6).  A  stipulation  for  repayment 
of  loan  and  interest  is  two  stipulations.  And  one  for  pa}?raent 
by  instalments^  e.g.  annua  bima  trinia  die^  is  three  stipulations 
(fr75§9.  I40§i). 

In  stipulating  for  something  to  be  done  under  a  penalty, 

1  The  8*ime  ia  true  of  a  legacy  (D.  xxxi  fr  46),     Paul  notes  that  the 
GUfie  ia  difierent  in  iaaues  for  trial  (D.  xlv  1  fr  76  §  J }. 
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the  usual  words  were  si  ita  factum  non  erit^  or  si  non  feceris ; 
for  soDiething  not  to  be  done,  si  adversus  ea  f actum  erit  or 
feceris  (II  xlv  i  fr  1 37  §  7). 

la  the  praetorian  stipulatioDs  (see  Book  vi  chap,  ix  b)  a  clause 
against  fraud  was  regular  ly  inserted  {clausula  doli)^  and  was  held 
to  refer  not  to  what  was  expressed  but  to  what  was  unforeseen 
(fr53,  119),  Consequently  it  had  not  the  effect  of  putting 
stipulations  on  the  same  footing  as  bonaejidei  obligations.  But 
where  a  stipulation  was  contrary  to  the  real  agreement,  even 
without  actual  fraud  on  the  other  a  part,  a  plea  of  fraud  could 
be  used,  bringing  suit  on  such  a  stipulation  being  of  itself 
a  fraud  (fr  36), 

(^)     Action  to  enforce  a  stipulation. 

The  form  of  action  which  was  to  enforce  a  stipulation 
depended  on  whether  the  stipulation  was  certain  or  uncertain. 
A  certain  stipulation  (certa  or  certi  stipulalio)  is  one  which 
contains  as  its  object  what  is  certain  in  substance,  quality  and 
quantity  (quid  quale  quanttimque  sit),  e.g,  two  sovereigns  (aw m), 
my,  your,  etc.  Tusculan  farm,  my  slave  Stichus,  a  hundred 
butihels  of  the  best  African  wheat,  a  hundred  gallons  of  the 
best  Campanian  wine,  the  wine  in  my  cellar,  the  wheat  iu  my 
granary,  etc.  An  Uiieeriain  stipulati<jn  is  one  covenanting  for 
a  slave  or  farm  without  auj  distinctive  name  being  given,  or 
for  a  hundred  bushels  of  good  African  wheat,  or  for  a  hundred 
gallons  of  good  Campanian  wine,  or  for  the  produce  or  (probably) 
for  the  usufruct  of  a  farm  (though  the  farm  itself  be  certain),  or 
the  future  child  of  a  female  slave,  or  for  what  Seius  owes  to  Titius, 
or  for  what  is  due  to  Titius  under  Seius*  will*;  or  for  one  of 
several  alternatives,  unless  the  stipulator  have  the  option,  or 
for  anything  which  lies  not  in  conveyance  {in  datido),  but  in 
performance  or  non -performance  (D.  xlv  I  fr  74,  75).  In  the 
case  of  a  certain  stipulation  the  claim  is  made  for  the  thing 
itself  as  described  in  the  stipulation  (or  10  default  tor  its  value 

*  Even,  says  Ulpian,  though  the  promise  or  legacy  was  for  a  sum 
certain ;  but  he  appears  to  retract  this  tmnicdiately  afterward  a.  I  ^luppose 
Ulpian'y  tirst  view  wa^  caused  by  the  certjiiiity  not  api>eariiig  on  the  face 
of  the  stipulation. 
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at  the  time  of  suit);  in  the  case  of  an  uncertain  stipulation  the 
thing  requires  further  ascertainment,  and  the  claim  therefore 
can  only  be  quicquid  eum  dare  facere  oportet  or  quanti  ea  res 
esty  %,e,  the  amount  of  his  interest  in  there  being  default  (D,  xlvi 
5  fr  2  §  2,  1 1 ;  xlv  l  fr  1 13  §  i ,  1 14  /ea?  Ruhr,  20),  The  former  was 
enforced  by  a  condictio  certae  creditae  pecuniae  or  certae  rei  with 
its  advantages  of  summary  procedure  (see  p.  71);  the  latter  by 
an  action  ex  stipidatu  (D.  xii  i  fr  24).  On  the  formula  see  Gai. 
iv  53, 136,  and  below  (Book  vi  chap,  viii  a  3). 

Action  on  the  stipulation  can  be  brought  until  full  satis- 
faction is  obtained,  e,g.  an  action  for  a  thiug  promised  is  not 
concluded  by  deliveiy,  if  some  right  attached  to  the  thing 
remain  out.  The  form  of  action  will  still  be  for  the  thing  (ipwt 
res  petenda  est  quamdiu  illiquid  jujn  rei  deest  D.  xlvi  3  fr  27). 

(A)     Who  can  enter  into  stipulation8. 

A  mute  or  a  completely  deaf  person  cannot  make  a  stipula- 
tion or  promise,  for  they  cannot  utter  or  hear  the  words.  A 
madman  cannot  for  want  of  intelligence.  A  ward  i*^  competent 
for  all  business;  but,  if  it  is  to  bind  tiim,  he  needs  the  authority 
of  his  guardian,  though  he  can  bind  another  without  such 
authority.  This  of  course  only  applies  to  such  wards  as  can 
speak  and  are  old  enough  to  have  intelligence.  Infants  and 
those  of  an  age  next  to  infancy  have  really  not  much  more 
capacity  than  madmen,  but  practical  coiivenieoce  has  prevented 
this  being  pressed  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  above  the  age  of 
infancy.  Women  having  guardians  are  in  the  same  position  as 
other  wards  (Qai.  iii  105  — 109  ;  cf.  Just,  iii  19  §  10;  D,  xlvi6fr6). 
Minnrn  above  the  age  of  puberty  are  capable  of  being  bound 
without  the  consent  of  their  caretakers  (I>.  xlv  i  fr  lOi). 

Slaves,  pei*sous  in  hand  take,  women  under  power  or  in  hand, 
can  stipulate  for  themselves  or  for  those  in  whose  power  they 
are,  the  superior  in  both  cases  obtaining  the  right  of  action. 
But  they  cannot  be  legally  bound  by  a  promise  either  to  him 
under  whose  power  they  are  or  to  anyone  else.  Nor  can  a  son 
under  power  enter  into  a  stipulation  with  his  father,  but  w^th 
other  persons  he  can  (Gai.  iii  104  ;  D.  xliv  7  fr  39  ;  xlv  3  fr  1  pr). 
If  a  son  makes  a  stipulation  uuder  a  condition,  and  when  the 
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time  comes  he  is  emancipated,  the  right  of  action  remains  with 
the  father,  the  date  of  stipulation  ruling  such  mattem  (D.  xlv  I 
fr78). 


2.    Correal  obligation. 

If  two  or  more  persons  stipulate  together  for  the  same  thing 
or  two  or  more  persons  promise  together  the  same  thing,  it 
would  generally  be  taken  that  they  are  jointly,  not  separately, 
entitled  and  liable.  But  all  depends  on  the  intention,  and 
it  may  be  that  each  stipulator  is  to  have  a  several  an  well 
as  a  joint  claim  to  the  thing,  and  each  promiser  to  take 
a  several  as  well  as  joint  liability  for  it.  Still,  the  obligation 
being  one  only,  payment  to  or  by  one  discharges  all  Payment 
of  two  halves  of  the  same  due  object  to  two  stipulators  or  by 
two  proraisers  is  also  effectual.  Such  legal  relation  usually 
arises  from  stipulation,  whether  the  (|uestions  and  answei^  are 
several  or  joint,  e,g,  spondesne  and  spottdesnef  or  spondetis! 
spondea  and  spondeo,  or  spoudemas.  It  might  be  created  by 
a  common  slave,  if  couched  in  appropriate  words.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  double  obligation  should  be  made  at  the 
same  time,  but  there  must  be  no  such  interval  and  no  such 
other  business  interposed  as  to  make  either  two  separate 
transactions  instead  of  a  single  joint  one,  or  the  later  to  be 
regarded  as  a  novation  of  the  earlier  (D.  xlv  2  fr  2 — 4,  fr  6  §  3  ; 
tit.  3  ft-  29 ;  xlvi  3  fr  34 §  I).  The  parties  are  spoken  of  as  duo 
(or  plure^)  rei  stipidandi  or  rei pi'omittendi  (D.  xlv  2  ft-  l);  and 
once  the  term  correits  is  used  (D.  xxxiv  3  fr  3  §  3),  whence  the 
modern  terms  ofcorrertl  and  correalitt/ sLre  derived. 

This  joint  and  several  obligation  is  not  vitiated  by  some 
difference  in  the  terras.  One  may  promise  absolutely,  and 
another  conditionally ;  one  promise  payment  immediately, 
another  at  some  future  day;  one  may  have  a  surety,  another 
not;  but  they  must  promise  the  same  thing  or  the  same  amount, 
and  it  must  be  clear  that  the  obligation  is  for  one  performance 
or  one  pa^Tuent  only,  according  to  their  respective  tenns  (if 
there  be  a  difference).  The  obligation  was  probably  expressed 
by  such  words  as  eandem  rem  dari  fi€t^  or  eoBdem  cmitum  aureos 
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dari  or  eandem  mimmam,  etc.,  ita  ut  duo  rei  stipulandi  (or  pro- 
miUendi)  essent  (D»  xlv  2  fr  6  §  i,  7,  9  §  2.  I  r  ^  i,  2 ;  r2).  In 
such  an  obligation  each  stipulator  may  at  his  choice  demand 
the  whole  from  any  one  pniniiser,  or  part  from  one  and  part 
from  another.  Discharge  of  one,  and  thereby  of  all,  results  not 
only  from  complete  performance  but  from  formal  release,  from 
novation,  or  joinder  of  issue  on  the  part  of  any  one  stipulator. 
A  bargain  not  to  sue,  though  in  general  terms  made  by  one 
joint  stipulator  did  not  affect  the  other*8  right  to  sue,  but 
made  by  one  joint  prumiser  with  a  common  stipulator  freed 
the  other  pro  misers,  if  the  bargaining  promiser  would  other- 
wise be  affected.  Delay  or  obstructive  action  of  one  promiser 
does  not  hurt  the  others.  Nor  does  the  freedom  of  one 
promiser  by  capitis  deminutio  affect  the  liability  of  the  others 
(fr  16,  18,  19;  xlvi  2  frji  §  I  ;  cf  ii  14  fr  25  pr).  If  one  joint 
stipulator  becomes  heir  to  the  other,  there  is  no  merger :  each 
obligation  continues  to  exist  and  can  be  exercised  at  choice 
(D.  xlvi  3  fr  93  pr). 

The  like  obligation  is  said  to  be  also  possible  by  other 
means  than  stipulation,  e.g.  by  deposit,  by  loan,  sale  and  pur- 
chase, letting  and  hiring,  or  by  will  (D.  xlv  2  frg  pr). 

The  advantage  of  such  arrangements  was  almost  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  stipulator,  who  thus  gained  greater  security 
by  having  more  than  one  person  fully  liable  jis  promiser.  If 
he  had  another  as  co-stipulator,  he  had  a  fully  competent 
representative  in  ca.se  perhaps  of  his  own  absence,  but  he  was 
also  liable  to  suffer  by  his  acts.  Whether  one  co-stipulator 
was  always  compellable  to  share  with  the  others  any  payntent 
obtained,  and  one  copromiser  who  paid  could  obtain  contribu- 
tion from  his  fellows,  is  a  question  only  incidentally  touched 
in  our  authorities  and  the  subject  of  much  debate  in  modem 
times.  Probably  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  joint 
stipulation,  etc,  to  be  made  would  determine  this.  If  the 
relation  of  partnership  or  mandate  existed  between  them,  as 
would  often  be  the  case,  contribution  or  sharing  would  cleiirly 
be  obtainable  (see  Savigny  Ohlig,  I  §§23 — 26;  Vangerow  Pand, 
I  573  anm.  3,  etc). 
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3.    Adstipitlation. 

In  co-stipulation  the  stipulators  s^re  on  an  equal  footing;  but 
if  one  stipulator  employs  another  merely  as  accessory,  the  latter 
is  called  adstipulator.  He  is  not  reus  stiimlandi,  for  he  has 
no  direct  interest  in  the  matter  (Fest  p,  273).  The  form  was 
for  the  adstipulator  (alter  the  principal's  stipulation,  e.g.  dari 
spondes?)  to  say  to  the  proniiser  Idem  spondee?  or  idem  fide 
tua  promittis?  or  some  other  appropriate  words.  The  ad- 
stipulator  can  sue,  and  the  debt  can  be  piid  him  just  as 
effectually  as  to  the  principal,  but  he  is  accountable  for  it 
to  the  principal  or  his  heir  by  an  action  mandati  The 
accessory  must  not  stipulate  for  more  in  quantity  or  for  earlier 
payment  than  his  principal :  if  the  principal  stipulates  for  ten, 
he  may  stipulate  for  five,  or  if  the  principal  stipulate  un- 
conditionally, the  accessory  may  stipulate  conditionally,  but 
not  vice  versa.  The  adstipulator's  heir  cannot  sue.  A  slave 
adstipulating  and,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  a  person 
in  handtake  adstipulating,  go  for  nothing,  A  son  in  the  power 
of  his  father  does  not  thereby,  as  in  other  cases,  acquire  (or 
his  father,  but  cannot  sue  on  his  adstipulation^  unless  and 
until  he  has  passed  from  his  father's  power  without  changing 
his  civic  status  {shie  capitis  deiti,\  is.  not  by  emancipation, 
but  by  his  pai-ent'a  death  or  by  being  inaugurated  as  fiatneu 
Diidis,     The  like  is  true  of  a  daughter  under  power  or  in  band. 

The  use  of  adstipulation^  was,  in  Gains'  time,  pretty  well 
confined  to  cases  where  a  8tipulatit>n  was  entered  mto  for 
something  to  be  given  (dari)  after  the  priueipars  death,  so 
that  there  might  be  someone  to  enforce  it  (Gai.  iii  1 10— 114, 
117,  iv  113;  cl:  D.  xvii  i  fr  59  pr).  If  an  adstipulator  played 
false,  and  gave  the  promiser  a  formal  release,  he  was  liable 
unrler  the  second  clause  of  the  lex  Aquilia  to  an  action  for  corre- 
epoudiog  damages  (Gai.  iii  215).     See  below,  p*  193, 

1  An  adstipulator  is  mentioned  in  Oioero  QuinL  18  §  58  in  connexion 
with  a  vadimonium.  In  Pseudo-Cic,  ad  Oetav.  Jj  9  Octavian  is  referred  to 
as  one  Cfij us  amis  fuerit  argentarins^  adstipulator  pfMer^  ut^rquc  precarium 
qvAiestum  feeent.  Some  such  contemptuous  reference  to  mean  services  is 
seen  in  Cic.  Pis,  9  §  18.  In  Acad,  ii  21  §  67  the  technical  meaning  has 
receded. 
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4.      SUfiETYSHIP. 

fa)  Accessor)"  prorni^ers,  i.e.  sureties,  were  much  more 
common  than  accessory  stipulators,  and  werts  indeed  the  usual 
form  of  security  for  engagements,  when  a  creditor  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  debtor's  own  promise  (repromis^io  or  prornissio). 
Sureties  diflored  from  copromisers.  Copromisers  were  liable  on 
one  and  the  same  obligation,  but  were  independent  and  one  as 
fully  liable  as  another.  Sureties  depended  on  their  principal, 
%,€.  the  person  whose  obligation  they  were  to  secure ;  they  were 
affected  by  his  conduct  and  could  use  his  privileges,  though 
they  were  equally  liable  with  him  to  the  creditor.  On  the 
other  hand  they  could  call  upon  their  principal  to  repay  them. 

In  Gaius'  time  there  were  three  kinds  of  sureties,  sponsor^, 
Jidepromissor,  fidejussors  corresponding  to  the  words  used  in 
the  stipulation,  which,  following  on  the  engagement  of  the 
debtor,  was  such  as  idem  dart  spondes  f  or  Idem  fide  promittes^t 
or  idem  fide  tua  esse  jnbesf  But  the  stipulation  might  take 
the  simple  forms  idemdabis?  idem  proniittisf  idem  factes,  &nd 
in  such  a  case  there  is  no  special  name  for  the  surety  (Gai.  iii 
115,  1 16),  but  the  term  adpromissores  (cf.  D.  xlvi  3  fr43)  would 
include  all,  Fidejussores  {n.nd  no  dcmht  fidejjromissores)  could 
give  their  guaranty  in  Greek  (D.  xlvi  i  fr  8  pr), 

(b)  None  but  Romans  could  be  s^pomores,  spondere  being  a 
word  peculiar  to  them,  and  a  stipulation  by  or  with  foreigners, 

*  C£  Hor.  Ep,  i  16.  45  Vir  bonus  e»t  quisf>„quo  ret  tponsore  ei  qito 
oatiioe  teste  teneritur ;  ii  2.  67  Bic  ttpansum  (*  to  guaranty ']  vocai',  Sat,  ii  6.  23 
Itomae  spQiisorem  me  rapit, 

*  Id  Plant.  Mea.  S94  (of  an  ordinary  pmrnise)  we  have  me^i  ego  id 
promitta  Jtd4!  (of,  SalL  Cat.  47  /V<^  publira  dicere  jus^iu  est).  Of  tiae  princi- 
pal debtor's  answer  to  a  stipulation  fi<h  (witliout  sua,  etc.)  promittere  ia 
often  in  the  Tronsylvaman  documentis ;  cf.  Brune'*  nos.  105,  106,  1071  108, 
probably  all  of  provinciala*  Of  sureties  ^/icfe  ttutjtunt  is  foimd  in  no«.  105, 
107,  iia     Cicero  does  not  (apparently)   use   either  ficU  promiUert   or 

/  jubtre^  but  speaking  of  a  loan  with  a  aiu^ty  says  peeumiam  credidtt 
P,  Ftdtn  Nerati  fide  {Flttc.  2og46);  Hermippi  fide  pecuniam  tumpiit 
a  FufiU  {ib,  g  46) ;  Henaippus  Fufiis  satisfacit  et  fidem  «uam.  liberate  ktme 
judicm  pertequitttr  {ib.  §  47).  In  rhetorical  language  we  have  Audeho 
Miffarefideni  tneam  vobU  poptd^^que  RomaHQ,,.PromUto^  redpio^  spondeo^ 
etc^    See  Pemice  Laheo  i  p.  408  t^qtL. 
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using  spondes  spondeo,  was  null  (GaL  iii  93,  179).  Foreigners 
were  however  capable  of  taking  and  being  sureties,  and  the 
tenn  Julepromissor  was  no  dtjubt  fi i-st  and  chiefly  applied  to 
them  (cf.  ib.  \20\ fide  'on  my  credit/  'faithfully*  being  prefixed 
to  distinguish  a  solemn  promise  in  reply  to  a  stiputation  from 
other  promises.  The  sponsor  and  fidepr&missor  were  in  the 
same  legal  position  (Gai.  iv  1 18). 

These  two  kinds  of  sureties  were  accessory  only  to  verbal 
obligations,  that  is,  only  when  the  principal  debtor  had  himself 
promised  in  reply  to  a  stipulation.  Their  heirs  were  not  liable, 
at  least  by  Roman  law,  though  Gains  hints  that  the  heirs 
of  a  fidepromissor  being  a  foreigner  might  be  liable  under  the 
laws  of  his  own  community  (Gai.  iii  119,  120,  iv  113).  The 
risk  of  the  sureties  themselves  was  mitigated  by  several 
statutes,  all  of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  earlier  than 
Cicero ^ 

At  first,  if  there  were  more  sureties  than  one,  each  was  liable 
in  ftilh  The  lex  Appideia  however  made  them  to  some  extent 
partners  in  the  obligation,  and  gave  any  who  had  paid  more 
than  his  share  an  action  against  the  others  for  contribution. 
This  law  extended  beyond  Italy  to  the  provinces,  Le.  to  the 
Romans  in  the  provinces  (Wlassak  PG.  n  157).  The  lex  Furia 
(desponsu,  Gai,  iv  22)  divided  the  obligation  among  the  sureties, 
whatever  their  number,  at  the  time  of  the  debts  becoming  due, 
so  that  each  was  liable  for  one  equal  share  only  j  and  to  insure 
this,  it  gave  a  summary  remedy  against  any  creditor  who 
exacted  from  a  surety  anything  more  than  his  share  (see  p.  185), 
Another  clause  freed  all  sureties  from  their  obligation  at  the 
end  of  two  years'.     But  this  law  applied  only  to  (the  Romans 

*  Cf.  Girard  Dr.  Rom.  p.  739  o.  4,  p.  740  n.  2. 

•  Ciooro  sijeaka  of  having  been  willed  on  to  pay  as  a  $po7isor,  although 
the  engagement  was  made  twenty- five  years  before,  yuorf  pro  Cornificio 
me  abMno  amptiiM  annis  xxv  ^popondiss^  dicit  Flavins^  etsi  reui  l4)cuplet 
tit  et  Apul^us  praediaior  Hheraiu,  tamen  velim  des  operam  «l  inrntHgu 
ex  €fm9ponmrum.  tahulU  sitm  ita  (Att  xii  17  §  2  ;  cf  14  §  2,  19  §  2). 
Huschke  (Beitr.  zur  Qaiu*^  p,  86)  auggestJi  that  Cicero  though  reallj  freed 
by  the  lex  Furiu  thought  it  hotter  not  to  plead  the  statute^ 
principal  was  a  man  of  means.  See  alao  Karlowa  MG.  ii  p.  735, 
hold  the  lex  Furia  to  be  sultsequeut  to  Cioero'B  tima 
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in)  Italy,  practically  superseding  there  the  provisions  of  the 
lex  Appuleia,  The  lex  Cieerma  aimed  at  securing  the  benefit 
of  these  restrictions  on  a  surety's  liability,  by  making  it  obli- 
gatory on  everyone  who  took  sureties  to  announce  openly 
beforehand  the  matter  of  the  obligation  <and  the  number  of 
sureties  intended  to  be  taken.  If  this  was  not  done,  the 
sureties  were  allowed  within  thirty  days  to  demand  a  pre- 
liminary trial  (praejttdicium)  whether  the  law  ha«i  been  obeyed, 
and,  if  due  announcement  had  not  been  made,  the  sureties  were 
freed.     None  of  these  laws  mQnt\  oned  fidejussores. 

(c)  A  fidejussor  was  a  surety  ditterent  in  some  important 
respects  from  a  sponsor  or  fidepromwsor.  The  words  appear 
to  be  of  a  stronger  type.  *  I  bid  it  be  done  on  my  credit ' 
{fides%  i,e,  '  on  my  guaranty/  as  if  the  attitude  were  that  of 
a  mandator  ordering  the  business  and  taking  the  responsibility 
(cf*  D.  xvii  I  fr  6o§  i),  but  differing  from  a  mandator  in  being 
necessarily  present  on  the  spot  and  making  a  legal  contract  in 
strict  form»  Accordingly  a  fidejussor  was  nsed  to  guaranty 
any  kind  of  obligation,  verbal,  litteral,  real,  consensual,  and 
not  only  civil  but  also  merely  natural  obligations,  as  for 
instance  a  sale  or  promise  by  a  slave  or  son  to  an  outsider  or 
to  his  own  master  or  father  His  liability  is  transmitted  to 
his  heir  (Gai,  iii  1 18,  1 19;  D.  xix  i  fr  24  §  2  ;  xlvi  l  fr  8  g  I — 6; 

A  fidejussor  whether  alone  or  with  others  was  liable  in  full. 
He  obtained  no  relief  under  the  le:r  Appnleia  or  Furia,  but  a  letter 
of  Hadrian's  (followed  by  the  edict,  Paul  i  20)  directed  creditors 
who  hiid  several  fidejussores  to  claim  irom  each  ouly  an  equal 
share;  but,  as  in  reckoning  the  shares  insolvent  sureties  were 
to  be  disregarded,  those  solvent  might  still  have  more  than 
their  own  share  to  bear.  (This  letter  of  Hadrian  s  might  also 
relieve  in  some  degree  spirnsores  and  fidepromissores  iu  the 
provinces  where  the  lea^  Fmna  was  not  in  force.)  It  was  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  this  letter  that  the  practice  prevjiiled  of 
announcing  the  number  of  fidejussores,  as  required  for  other 
sureties  by  the  lex  Cicereia  (Gai.  iii  121,  123  ;  D.  xlvi  i  fr26 
-28). 

(d)  A  restriction  of  a  diflerent  kind  was  enacted  by  the  Im 
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Cornelia  for  all  kinds  of  sureties.  It  limited  the  total  amount 
of  money  on  credit,  for  which  any  one  surety  could  be  bound 
in  the  same  year  for  the  same  principal  debtor  to  the  same 
stipulator  {idetti  pro  eodem  apud  eundem  eodem  anno).  The 
limit  was  20,000  sesterces.  Any  excess  wa.s  invalid.  The  law 
used  the  term  summa  creditae  pecuniae;  and  under  this  term 
the  lawyers  included  not  only  money  actually  lent  but  all 
money  which  at  the  time  of  obligation  was  certain  to  be  due 
(though  the  time  for  suing  might  be  deferred),  i.e.  all  that 
is  stipulated  for  unconditionally,  whether  to  he  paid  now  or 
at  a  certain  future  time.  And  'money'  {pecunia)  m  this  law 
was  taken  to  include  wine,  or  corn,  or  land,  or  slaves'.  Tlje  only 
cases  in  which  the  law  allowed  security  to  be  unrestricted  in 
amount  were  when  the  security  was  given  for  a  dowry,  or 
for  something  left  by  will,  or  when  it  was  given  by  a  judge's 
order.  And  the  fer  Jidia  exempted  also  any  security  required 
by  that  statute  for  the  5  per  cent,  tax  on  inheritances*  (Gai. 
iii  124,  t25). 

(e)  A  surety  is  not  bound,  if  there  is  no  principal  bound, 
i.e*  if  the  princi{>al  is  not  under  a  lawful  obligation  recognised  by 
the  civil  law  as  actionable  or  as  so  natural  as  to  make  payment 
of  it  irrecoverable  (D.  xlvi  i  fr  i6pr  §§  3, 4).  It  was  questionable 
whether  there  w^as  any  obligation  which  could  support  suretyship 
in  a  promise  by  a  slave  or  a  foreigner  using  the  woi-d  spondeo 

»  Cf,  Savigny  Syst.  v.  p.  536. 

2  Augustus  A.D.  6  itiiposeil  a  bix  of  5  per  cent  {parM  iticBdma)  on  all 
mberitancca  and  legaciesi  t^iken  by  Roman  citizeuH,  except  the  children  of 
the  deceased.  Newly  made  citizens  whether  by  Latiu  right  (vol.  i  p.  23) 
or  grant  of  the  emperor  were  exempt  only  if  they  obtained  specially  the 
right  of  kinship  {t'o<jnutxoy  Nero  and  Trajan  extended  the  exemptions, 
without  Bj>ecial  grant,  to  inheritances  of  children  from  either  jmrent  and 
t?MM  ver^a^  in  the  case  of  Roman  citizens,  and  also  to  cognatea  in  the 
second  degree  {Le,  between  brothers  and  sisters),  and  freed  «mall  inherittincea 
and  legacies  altogether,  Caraoalla  doubled  the  tax,  alxthahtid  exemption 
of  near  relatives,  restricted  succession  ah  intutaio^  and  to  swell  the 
prooeeds  of  the  tax  gave  Roman  citizciiiibip  to  all  (see  vol  i  p.  24). 
Macrinus  restored  the  tax  arrangements  to  the  State  before  Caracalla, 
Plim  Pamg.  37—40  (partly  quoted  vol.  i  p.  188)  ;  Dio  Ca«a.  Iv  25 ; 
Lxxvii  9 ;  Ixjtviii  12.  Some  points  are  doubtful.  See  Huschke  BeUr,  sur 
Qaitu  p.  16  sqq. 
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(Oai.  iii  rip);  and  there  was  notie  in  a  promise  by  a  father  or 
master  to  his  son  or  slave,  for  that  is  in  fact  a  promise  to  himself^ 
and  no  one  can  be  surety  for  and  to  the  same  person  (D.  xlvi  i 
fr  56  §  I ),  or  in  an  oath  to  perform  services  by  one  who  is  not 
a  freed  man  (fr  56  pr),  or  in  an  obligation  which  has  by  efflux  of 
time  ceased  to  bind  (fr  37),  or  which  has  been  nuIHfied  by  the 
debtor  being  condemned  to  deportation  (fr  47  pr),  or  in  a  professed 
loan  where  the  money  was  not  the  lender's,  was  not  spent  and 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  stipulation  (fr  56  §  2),  Nor  does  a 
stipulation  between  thieves  for  sharing  the  booty  or  paying  the 
penalty  allow  of  a  surety  (fr  70  §  5).  A  madman  or  spendthrift 
could  hand  over  nothing  and  could  not  be  bound  by  a  promise: 
their  action  went  for  nothing  and  consequently  there  could  be 
no  surety  in  Bvich  a  pitjceeding  (fr  70  §  4  ;  xlv  i  fr  6).  A  woman 
or  ward  promising  without  the  authority  of  their  guardian 
contracts  a  natural  but  not  a  legal  obligation :  it  is  however 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  surety.  And  the  same,  says  Gains, 
applies  to  a  promise  for  something  to  be  done  after  the 
promiser's  death,  which  in  itself  is  an  invalid  stipulation 
(Oai,  iii  119). 

(/)  No  surety  can  be  bound  for  a  different  thing  or  for  a 
larger  amount  than  the  principal  debtor  is ;  what  is  accessory 
should  not  be  greater  than  the  principal  But  a  surety  may  be 
bound  for  less  than  the  principal  debtor  (Gai.  iii  126).  Nor 
can  the  principal  be  engaged  only  from  a  certain  time  or  on  con- 
dition, and  the  surety  be  engaged  absolutely  or  at  once.  If  the 
principal  is  engaged  on  one  condition  and  the  surety  on  another, 
the  surety  is  bound  only  if  the  principaFs  condition  occur  first 
If  the  surety  is  engaged  on  a  condition  additional  to  that 
on  which  the  principal  is  engaged,  he  is  bound  only  if  both 
conditions  occur;  otherwise  there  would  be  more  chance  of  his 
being  bound  than  of  the  principal's  being  bound.  If  the 
principal  promise  '  Stichus  or  ten  pounds/  surety  can  be  liable 
only  if  the  option  be  his.  If  principal  promise  only  to  give 
Stichus,  surety  cannot  be  bound  for  '  Stichus  or  ten  pounds,' 
for  if  Stichus  die  the  principal  debtor  may  not  be  liable  at 
all,  and  the  surety  would  be  responsible  for  ten  pounds.  But 
if  the  principal  promised  a  farm,  the  surety  may  promise  only 
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the  usufruct,  that  being  regarded  for  this  purpose  as  a  share 
of  the  sarae  thing.  And  generally  the  engagement  of  the 
surety  may  be  lighter,  but  mu8t  not  be  harder,  than  that  of  his 
principal  (D,  xhri  i  fr  8  §  7  sqq.,  34,  42,  70  pr — §  2),  A  surety 
for  a  slave  is  bound  in  full  whatever  be  the  amount  of  the 
peculium,  A  surety  tor  the  master  in  a  suit  against  him  de 
peculio  is  bound  only  for  the  amount  of  the  peculimn  at  the 
time  of  judgment  (fr  35  :  cf,  D*  xix  1  &'24§  2), 

(gr)  If  the  principal's  obligation  determines  by  course  of 
law,  that  of  the  surety  or  sureties  deter minej^  likewise  (D.  xlvi  I 
fr  16  pr).  Payment  in  full  by  either  debtor  or  surety  or  co- 
surety frees  all.  If  the  debtor  is  freed  by  judgment  or  creditor's 
will,  or  by  compromise,  or  novation,  or  formal  release,  or  oath 
(affecting  the  liability  of  both),  or  any  cause  not  special  to 
the  person  of  the  debtor  but  extinguishing  the  debt  morally 
as  well  as  legally,  the  sureties  are  freed  also  (fr  37,  49  pr,  60, 
68  §  2  ;  tit.  3  fr  43  ;  tit  4  fr  16 ;  ii  14  fr  22  ;  xii  2  fr  42 ;  Cod.  viii 
40  fr  4).  If  debtor  become  heir  to  creditor  or  creditor  to 
debtor,  the  debt  is  extinguished  by  merger  (confumo),  and 
sureties  taken  for  the  debt  now  merged  are  freed :  they  cannot 
be  liable  for  and  to  the  same  person  (pro  eodem  a  pud  eundevi), 
and  there  is  no  existing  debt  to  support  their  suretyship  (fr2i 
§  3»  38  §  I ;  cf.  xxi  2  fr  40, 41  §  2).  If  surety  become  lieir  to  creditor 
or  creditor  to  surety^  the  debtor  remains  bound  (xlvi  3  fr  43). 
If  surety  became  heir  to  debtor  or  vice  versa,  and  the  debtor 
was  under  a  civil  obligation,  surety's  obligation  no  longer  exists 
independently,  and  if  the  debtor  was  a  minor  and  deserved 
reinstatement,  the  surety  now  could  obtain  reinstatement  as 
his  heir.  If  however  a  debtor  wa.s  bankrupt,  and  became  heir 
to  his  surety,  the  latter's  creditors  might  demand  separation 
of  the  estates,  as  if  surety's  obligation  still  existed  (D.  xlvi  i 
fr  2 1  §  2  ;  tit.  3  fr  93  ^  2,  3,  fr  95  §  3  ;  xlii  6  fr  3  pr).  Where  the 
debtor  w^as  a  minor  and  surety  was  not  his  heir,  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  minor  or  his  heir  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
reinstatement  and  consequent  hbemtion  of  the  surety :  it  was 
a  question  for  the  praetor  to  decide  on  the  circumstances,  who 
if  he  retained  the  surety's  obligation  would  refuse  him  the 
right  of  recouping  himself  by  action  of  mandate  against  the 
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minor  (D.  iv  4  fr  13  pr).  Formal  release  to  a  surety,  or  judg- 
ment io  his  favour,  or  oath,  on  a  point  affecting  the  liability 
of  both,  frees  the  debtor  to  the  same  extent  (D.  xlvi  4  fr  13  §7  ; 
xii  2  fr  42  ^  I  — 5).  But  where  the  intention  is  to  benefit  surety 
only,  the  creditor  may  release  him  or  receive  paymeut  from  a 
third  party  on  his  behalf  without  relieving  debtor  from 
surety's  action  on  the  mandate  (D.  xvii  i  fr  10^  13 — fr  I2pr, 

26  §3). 

(A)  In  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement  with  surety, 
the  creditor  can,  when  the  debt  is  due,  sue  either  debtor  or  surety 
at  his  own  choice.  If  he  has  also  a  pledge,  he  is  not  bound 
to  realize  that  first,  but  if  he  sue  surety,  he  must  transfer  to 
him  the  right  over  the  pledge  (Cod.  viii  40  f r  2  ;  D.  xlvi  i  fr  5 1 
§  3»  57)'  If  he  elect  to  sue  debtor,  he  thereby  frees  all  sureties', 
unless  the  surety  was  bound  expressly  for  80  much  as  shun  Id  not 
be  recovered  from  the  debtor  (Paul  ii  17  §  16;  D.  xlv  i  fr  116; 
xii  I  fr  42).  If  he  sue  a  fidejussoj\  the  other  Jidejmsores  and 
the  principal  debtor  appear  (from  Cod.  viii  40  fr  28  §  i )  to  have 

*  The  fact  that  joinder  af  tissue  with  the  principal  or  his  procttmtora 
fk^ees  the  sureties  is  mentioned  in  Cicero  AiL  xvi  15  §  2:  Etii  spomsores 
QpptUart  videiur  habere  quondam  dvo-onrioi'  (*  looks  rather  shamefaced  on 
my  part '}>  ianien  hoc  qvaU  mi  oomideret  velim :  p&immug  gnim^  ui  tponMoru 
appdiemut^  proeur<Uore§  introducen^  neque  enim  %U%  liiem  conteHabwnturf 
quo  faoio  fum  ntm  nefoiiu  ^xm$ore9  liherari,  Sed  ei  illi  twrpe  arbitror  eo 
nOfniHe^  quod  mitudaio  debtat^  procuratQres  ^ui  jiqh  dissolvere^  ei  jwstroi 
^ravitatit  jut  noMtnim  stjui  sumtna  illtus  ignominiu  peritequi,  Cioero  is 
trying  to  recover  from  Dolabella  the  dowry  which  he  had  given  with 
hia  daughter  Tullia,  and  wishes  to  combine  strong  action  against  him  with 
consideration  for  the  siu^ties  (which  Dolabelia  had  given  for  the  restoration 
of  the  dowry^  see  vol.  i  p.  154)1  and  also  not  to  involve  Dokljelk  in  the 
disgrace  of  bankruptcy.  Cicero  therefore  pro^joses  t<i  summon  Dolabella*s 
agenta  into  Court,  and  thujs  shew  the  sureties  that  he  does  not  proceed 
against  them  as  he  might  do,  in  the  first  instance,  but  only  on  finding  it 
hopeless  to  recover  from  Dolabella.  The  agents  would  be  sure  not  to  join 
issue,  because  then  they  would  have  to  give  security  judkatum  mlvi 
(Book  VI  chap,  vii  B),  and  would  never  be  repaid  hy  the  moneyless  Dola- 
bdla^  Then  Cicero  could  proceed  against  the  sureties,  and  Dolal>elIa 
would  have  the  practical  disgrace  of  having  extXKsed  hia  sureties  to  loss 
without  the  legal  ignominy  which  would  follow  if  the  suit  were  con- 
tinued against  himself,  judgment  obtained  and  execution  issue<i.  This  is 
^JSttflchke^s  explatiation  ZRO,  idv  42  sqq.    See  also  Keller  Lit.  ContesL  §  54. 
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been  thereby  freed \  but  thus  consequence  was  in  practice  often 
averted  by  previous  bai*gain  (Cod.  l,c. ;  cf.  Juat.  iii  26  §  2),  A 
bargain  in  general  terms  against  suit,  if  made  with  the  principal 
debtor,  supplies  a  plea  to  sureties  also ;  for  the  debtor,  being 
con  till  geotly  liable  to  them,  has  an  interest  in  their  freedom ; 
but  i^uch  a  bargain  made  with  a  surety  does  not  as  a  rule 
benefit  any  other  surety  or  the  principal  debtor;  for  the 
bargaining  surety  has  no  interest  in  their  being  freed  (D.  ii  14 
fr  21  §  5 — fr  26;  cf,  xxxiv  3  fr  5  pr,  §  i).  See  below  under 
section  11, 

(j)  A  surety  can  meet  the  creditor's  suit  with  any  plea 
connected  with  the  matter  (rei  cohaererw)  which  the  debtor 
could  use,  such  as  'matter  brought  to  issue  or  decided/ 
'fraud/  'oath/  'intimidation/  'bargain  in  general  terms  not 
to  sue/  'burdensome  services  on  a  freedraan/  4oan  contrary 
to  the  senate's  decree  in  Macedos  case/  etc*:  but  a  purely 
personal  p!ea  like  that  of  (debtor's)  'inadequate  means/ 
or  *a  bargain  limited  to  debt*]>r'  is  not  open  to  a  surety. 
Nor  is  debtor*s  consent  necessary  to  surety's  use  of  a  plea 
(D.  xliv  1  fr  7 ;  xlvi  1  fr  32).  On  the  other  hand  the  conduct 
of  the  debtor,  e.g.  in  not  paying  when  due,  perpetuates  the 
claim  not  only  against  himself  but  also  against  hit*  sureties 
(D.  xlvi  I  fr  58  §  1).  Delay  of  the  surety  perpetuates  the  claim 
against  himself  (Dxxxviii  i  fr44). 

(k)  Sponsors  had  a  specially  stringent  action  (depenn  p,  184) 
to  enforce  recoupment  (Gai  iii  1 27  ;  iv  22).  Sureties  in  general 
have  an  action  inandaH  (or  in  some  cases  tieffoL  gestor.)  against 

'  That  suit  ftgaiast  suretiea  freed  tbe  debtor  ia  generally  stated  abso- 
lutely, 4i.g.  by  Baron  LiJit,  §  iiS,  8  ;  Keller  Lit.  Contest  p.  436^  who  however 
limits  the  freeing  of  coiguretiea  to  the  case  of  fidejta^ores,  as  others  were 
ipso  jure  hable  only  for  a  share.  But  a  fideJu$aor  might  be  eipresaly 
bound  only  for  a  part  (D.  xlvi  1  fr  8  §  7),  Should  this  case  be  excluded  ? 
It  is  difficult  in  our  ignorance  of  the  detailn  of  fomiukr  prooedm*©  (see 
Book  VI  chap,  ^-iii  f  3)  to  draw  a  preciwc  dtxstrinc  from  Cod.  viii  40  fr  2. 
Justinian^s  alteration  of  the  rule  on  thin  point,  jyid  omission  of  sponsor  and 
fidepromiuor^  and  consequent  alterations  in  the  Digest  BiAke  the  ground 
very  sUppery.  Other  passages  quoted  {€,g,  D-  xlv  2  fr  2  ;  xlvi  2  fr  31  §  l) 
do  not  really  apply:  and  Paul's  omission  of  this  point  in  Se7d^  ii  17  §  16 
is  very  noticeable. 
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the  principal  debtor  for  relief  or  reimbursement,  but  cannot 
sue  before  they  have  either  been  condemned  or  have  satisfied 
the  creditor,  unless  the  debtor  long  delay  payment,  or  be 
ruimi ug  through  his  property  (Gai.  Lc.  ;  D,  xvii  i  fr  io§  ii, 
frjSgi;  cf.  Cod.  iv  55  fr  lo).  If  they  have  paid  before  the 
due  date,  they  must  await  this  before  suing  their  principal 
(D.  xlvi  I  fr  31 ).  After  condemnation  they  can  Bue  for  due 
defence  against  the  action  on  the  judgment:  after  payment, 
for  the  amount  paid,  even  if  they  have  waived,  or  through 
some  igDorance  of  fact  have  omitted,  an  effective  plea  (D.  xlvi 
I  6-45.  xvii  I  fr29;  cf,  xii6  fr47),  A  surety  who  has  become 
such  donandi  animo  has  no  action  for  recoupment,  nor  right  to 
use  the  plea  of  '  bargain  not  to  sue,'  which  his  principal  may 
have  obtained  (D.  ii  14  fr  32). 

Against  Ids  cosureties  a  surety  had  no  right  of  action 
except  under  the  /e-r  Appuleia,  which  applied  only  to  sponsors 
and  fidepromissors,  A  fidejussor,  if  sued  for  the  whole  debt  and 
not  disputing  his  liability\  couid  by  the  edict  under  Hadrians 
authority  plead  the  solvency  of  his  cosureties  {si  non  et  illi 
solvendo  sint)  and  demand  that  he  should  be  sued  only  for  his 
share  (D,  xlvi  1  fr  10  §  i*  28),  Or  he  could  bargain  with  the 
creditor  (by  threatening  the  dolt  ea^ceptio"^)  that  if  he  pay  the 
whole,  the  creditor  should  cede  to  him  his  actions  against  the 
cosureties  and  debtor:  he  is  then  regarded  not  as  having  paid 
the  debt  (for  that  would  at  once  extinguish  the  actiooa  against 
the  others)  but  as  having  purchased  the  actions  (fr  17,  26,  36, 
39;  GaiJii  121  —  123). 

(1)  A  woman  cannot  be  a  surety  (D.  xlvi  i  fr  48) :  nor  can 
a  slave  without  his  master's  authority ;  and  anything  paid  by 
him  as  such  unauthorised  surety  can  be  recovered  by  his 
master  unless  paid  from  his  peculium  on  a  matter  concerning 
his  peculium  (fr  19, 20). 

As  written  documents  became  usual,  it  came  to  be  held  that 
no  proof  %vas  ret^uired  of  the  oral  ceremony,  if  a  pei-son  stated 

*  The  like  rule  is  found  in  partnership,  D.  xvii  2  fr  67  §  3  ;  xlii  i  fr  22 


•  Ot  D.  xxi  2  fr  65  ;  xxx  fr  57  ;  x  2  fr  18  §  5 ;  Savigny  Ohlig,  i  242,  275 ; 
Yftogerow  Pand,  §  573,  Anm.  3  (voL  iii  p.  74)  j  Girard  Dr.  Jiom*  p.  742  sqq. 
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in  writing  that  he  had  made  himself  surety  (D.  xlv  i  fr  30). 
See  abovei  p.  1 3. 

(m)     A  guaranty  of  anothera  debt  might  be  given  in  two 
other  ways : 

(1)  By  a  constiiutum  debiti  alietii  (see  p.  87),  which 
does  not  put  the  constituent  in  the  position  of  a  surety :  his 
obligation  is  independent  and  limited  only  by  its  own  terms, 

(2)  A  guaranty  may  also  be  effected  by  mandate  to 
a  person  t*i  lend  money  or  give  credit  to  another  at  the 
mandator's  risk  (p.  121)*  [Justinian  treats  of  mandatores  in 
this  sense  along  with  Jidejussores  :  sponsores  and  fidepromismres 
he  ignores  entirely.] 


5.     Novation  (by  stipulation). 

(a)  Novation  is  a  renewal  of  an  obligation,  in  this  sense, 
that  the  old  obligation  is  extinguinhed,  and  a  new  one  relating 
to  the  same  matter  takes  its  place  {Nonatio  est  priotHs  debiti  in 
aliam  obliffationein  tramftmo  atque  transiatio,  D.  xlvi  2  fr  i  pr). 
Such  a  change  was  effected  by  three  different  legal  acts;  by 
stipulatiou,  by  book -entry,  and  by  joinder  of  issue :  but  the 
term  novatio  is  in  the  Digest  regularly  applied  to  the  first  M 
only,  book -entry  being  struck  out  of  the  Digest  altogether.  ^ 
So  also  Gains  distinctly  applies  it  to  transfer  by  stipulation 
(ii  38),  does  not  use  it  of  book -entry  (iii  1 28  aqq.),  and  clearly 
separates  it  from  litis  contestatio  (iii  176 — 180;  cf,  D,  xxvi  7 
fr22X 

(6)  For  such  renewal  to  take  place  it  is  unimportant  of 
what  nature  the  former  obHgat ion  was,  whether  civil,  or  natural, 
or  honorary  {i.e.  of  Praetorian  creation),  whether  it  was  verbal, 
Utteral,  real  or  consensual ;  but  it  is  essential  that  the  new 
obligation  should  be  good,  though,  as  happens  in  a  few  cases, 
it  may  not  be  valid  for  all  purposes*  Three  cases  are  given 
by  Gains,  a  stipulation  from  Titius  for  something  to  be  done 
or  paid  after  his  death,  and  stipulations  from  a  woman  or 
a  ward  without  guardians'  authority.  Such  stipulations  though 
not  enforceable  are   sufficieut  to   kill   the   former  obligation. 
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But  a  stipulation  from  a  slave  is  a  mere  nullity  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  and  leaves  (though  Serv.  Sulpicius  thought  otherwise) 
the  old  obligation  undisturbed  (Gai.  iii  176,  179;  D,  xlvi  2  fr  i). 
If  however  the  slave  owed  as  much  to  the  former  debtor  as 
he  was  promising  now,  and  was  thus  only  transferring  a  (natural) 
obligation  from  one  creditor  of  his  to  another,  the  stipulation 
was  upheld  as  a  pact  not  to  sue  the  former  debtor  (D.  ii  1 4  fr  30 
§  I).  A  stipulation  from  a  foreigner,  made  by  the  word  spondeo, 
is  null  and  cannot  novate  (Gai.  iii  179). 

(c)  A  stipulation  does  not  novate,  unless  it  relate  to  the 
same  object,  and  this  relation  or  identity  will  usually  appear  in 
the  form  of  the  stipulation.  Nor  does  it  novate  if  it  ia  a  mere 
repetition  of  a  former  stipulation  ;  there  must  be  either  a  new 
creditor  (e,g.  quod  Tituis  mihi  debet,  id  dare  spondest),  or  a  new 
debtor,  or  a  new  condition,  or  a  new  time,  etc.  Whether  a  new 
surety  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  novation,  was  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  schools:  the  Sabinians  said,  '  Yes*;  the  Procn liana 
held  that  ueither  the  withdmwal  nor  the  addition  of  a  surety 
affected  the  continuance  of  the  former  obligation.  Again, 
where  a  new  condition  was  made,  the  fonner  obligation  was 
not  extinguished,  unless  and  until  the  condition  occurred,  which 
gave  life  to  the  new  obligation.  Serv,  Sulpicius  however  held 
that  the  old  obligation  was  extinguished  at  once  by  the  creation 
of  the  new  obligation,  whether  the  latter  ever  came  intc)  opera- 
tion or  not  Gains  suggests  that  even  on  the  other  view  (which 
prevailed)  any  attempt  to  put  the  old  obligation  into  force 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  condition  could  be  defeated  by 
a  plea  of  *  fraud'  or  *  bargain  agreed,'  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  the  intention  of  the  parties  that  no  suit  should  be 
brought  unless  the  condition  took  effect  (GaL  iii  177 — 179; 
D.  xlvi  2  fr  8  §  I,  14  pr  ;  cf.  xii  6  fr6o  §  1).  If  the  old  obliga- 
tion contained  a  condition,  and  the  new  one  was  absolute, 
novation  took  place  only  if  and  when  the  condition  existed 

(fri4§i). 

{d)     It  is  essential  to  novation  that  the  second  obligation 

should  be  intended  to  be  established  not  beside^  but  in  place 

of,  the  old  obligation.     It  must  be  made  novandi  animo^.     A 

^  SalpJUft  ai'guGs  that  the  juriBta  older  than  Papinian  regarded  novation 
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Btipalation  from  C  to  guaraDty  (Jidejiibere)  to  A  whatever  amount 
of  i?'s  debt  he  shall  not  have  got  from  B  does  not  affect  J5's  obli- 
gaiiou,  because  that  is  not  the  intention;  but  astipulation  from  C 
for  defrayal  of  ffs  debt  to  A  would  (if  so  intended)  set  if  free. 
If  a  plaintiff  takes  the  ordinary  security  judicatum  mlvit  he 
does  not  thereby  novate  and  thus  extinguish  his  action  on  the 
judgment ;  because  his  intention  is  ocly  to  get  sureties  for  the 
judgment,  not  to  waive  defendant's  obligation  to  perform  the 
judgment.  Where  money  is  paid  down  for  a  loan,  and  a  stipu- 
lation, whether  immediately  before  or  after,  is  made  for  due  re- 
payment, the  intention  in  both  cases  is  to  create  one  obligation 
only,  that  of  stipulation,  and  the  payment  down  of  the  money 
is  merely  the  ftilfihnent  of  what  vras  contemplated  in  making 
the  stipulation  (I),  xlvi  2  fr  6,  7,  8  §  3),  If  I  have  stipulated 
from  you  to  convey  to  nie  the  Cornelian  fai^n,  and  afterwards 
stipulate  for  its  value,  and  novation  is  not  intended,  there  are 
two  stipulations  in  force,  one  for  land  and  the  other  for  money. 
If  the  farm  is  conveyed  to  me,  or  if  I  sue  for  it  and  join  issue, 
in  either  case  the  second  stipulation  remains  unaffected,  but 
the  damages  in  the  suit  for  the  farm  will  be  estimated  according 
to  the  present  value,  in  the  suit  for  the  value  of  the  farm  they 
will  depend  on  the  value  of  the  farm  at  the  time  when  the 
stipulation  was  made,  whicli  might  be  more  or  less  than  the 
present  value.  By  avoiding  novation  the  stipulator  w^ould  be 
able  to  take  his  choice ;  he  could  not  exact  both,  unless  indeed 
he  could  shew  that  that  was  the  intention  of  both  parties  (tr  2$\ 
If  someone  else  promise  to  my  creditor  what  I  owe  him,  there 
is  novation  if  that  be  intended,  and  I  am  freed  whether  I  wish 
it  or  know  it  or  not:  if  novation  is  not  intended,  both  stipula- 
tions are  good,  and  my  creditor  can  sue  which  he  pleases,  but 
if  either  I  or  the  other  promiser  pay,  both  are  freed.  On 
the  other  hand  if  another  stipulates  from  my  debtor  what 
he  owes  me,  be  their  intention  what  it  may,  it  cannot  affect 
my  claim  on  the  debtor  without  my  consent  (fr  8  §5,  91 ;  iii  5 
frjS).     If  I  bid  you  stipulate  for  a  usufruct  which  another 

&8  taking  place  from  the  form  of  the  stipulation,  without  reference  to  any 
intention  on  the  ptirt  of  the  Nfcipnlaton  See  his  h<xik,  esp.  pp.  187,  193, 
356,     Juatinian  altered  the  law  largely  (Cod.  viii  41  fr  8). 
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owes  me,  the  nature  of  a  usufruct,  as  adherent  to  a  persoa, 
prevents  actual  novation  (in  which  case  you  would  have  the 
usufnict  for  your  life  in  place  of  my  having  it  for  niiDe),  but 
you  will  by  virtue  of  the  stipulation  have  a  usufruct  for  your 
life,  and  I  shall  be  prevented,  by  a  plea  of  fraud  or  a  special 
plea  on  the  case,  from  exercising  my  right  of  usufruct^  even  if 
I  survive  you  (D»xlvi2fr4X  A  stipulation  may  destroy  a 
condiciio  furtiva,  but  the  coudiction  does  not  revive  if  the 
stipulation  loses  its  effect  by  after  events  (D.  xlv  i  fr29§  i). 

(fi)  As  novation  destroys  the  former  obligation,  all  acces- 
aories  such  as  pledges  and  sureties  in  connexion  with  it  are 
discharged  (unless  severally  renewed),  and  interest  on  any- 
thing due  nn  it,  if  not  secured  by  a  separate  stipulaLion,  ceases 
to  run  (D.  xlvi  2  fr  l8;  tit.  I  fr  60).  The  privilege  which 
dowry  and  wardship  have  over  other  creditors  is  lost,  if  the 
woman  after  divorce  stipulate  for  her  dowry,  or  the  ward 
after  puberty  similarly  novate  his  action  against  his  guardian. 
For  in  these  cases  the  novation  is  deliberate.  But  where 
a  somewhat  like  change  takes  place,  made  by  joinder  of  issue 
in  prosecuting  their  claims,  there  is  no  intention  of  giving 
up  any  pledges  or  privileges,  and  the  procedure  has  no  such 
effect  (D.  xlvi  2  fr  29).  Sureties  are  however  discharged  by 
creditors  joining  issue  with  the  debtor,  as  by  novation  (Paul  ii 
17  §16). 

(/)  Stipulations  by  sons  under  power  or  by  slaves,  if  made 
at  tlie  bidding  of  their  fathers  or  masters  or  afterwards  ratified 
by  them,  are  valid,  and  consequently  can  novate  a  former 
obligation  of  their  superior.  Practice  also  allows  {recepturn 
est)  of  a  procurator's  novating  an  obligation  at  his  pnncipals 
bidding,  or  in  virtue  of  his  genenil  authority  (Paul  v8;  D. 
xlvi  2  fr20§l).  A  son  under  power  or  a  slave,  if  they  have 
the  control  of  their  pectdium,  can  themselves  novate  debts 
in  connexion  therewith,  especially  if  they  thereby  improve 
their  posititm ;  but  they  cannot  do  so  in  order  to  give  things 
away  (D.t'6.  fi'34pr)  A  guardian  or  agoate  cai>?taker  of  a 
madmau  or  of  a  spendthrift  htks  power  to  novate,  if  it  be 
expedient  for  his  charge  {ib.  fr  34  §  i ), 
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6.    Delegation  ^ 

Delegation*  (i.e.  assignment,  deputatirm)  is  technically  used 
of  one  person  deputing  another  to  pay,  or  enter  into  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay,  a  third  person  on  behalf  of  the  delegant,  ^4  desires 
to  pay  C  a  sum  of  money  and  deputes  B  to  pay  it  for  him,  not 
as  a  messenger  with  money  supplied  by  A,  but  with  money  of 
his  own.  Or  perhaps  G  is  willing  to  receive,  instead  of  actual 
money » B's  formal  promise  to  pay,  and  to  treat  it  as  equivalent  to 
money.  In  either  case  A  is  said  to  delegate  B  to  C,  In  our 
times  A  might  give  C  a  cheque  on  his  banker  B,  and  B  might 
pay  C  in  cash  or  give  him  a  promissory  note.  A  is  said  delegare, 
or  jnhere  promittere,  or  reum  dare.  B  delegatur^  solvit  or  pro- 
mittit  jmsu  alterins :  0  is  cut  delegatur^  delegatee  ;  he  stipulat-es 
from  B  at  the  biiitling  of  A,     {Mmidare  is  rarely  used  in  this 


1  See  V,  Salpiua  jVovatian  und  ddegcUwn,  ([$64),  I  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  give  sieparate  wectionn  to  Novation,  Delegation j  and  Transfer  of 
Obligationa^j  notwithstanding  that  tbiB  plan  involves*  some  rei>etitton.  They 
are  all  distinct,  though  often  interniixed.  N*>vation  may  or  may  not  be 
produced  by  delegation  :  it  may  ot'cur  between  the  same  ^wrMons*  Dele* 
gation  may  not  involve  any  novation  or  transfer  of  obligations  but  may 
relate  to  a  simple  payment  or  the  creation  of  a  new  obligation  altogether. 
Transfer  of  obligation  is  alwa>'8  between  different  persons,  but  may  be 
eHected  either  by  stipulation,  or  by  representation  in  joinder  of  ia^iiue. 

*  Cf.  CaUt  RR,  149  Ihmwum pecuniam  [add :  solvent  aut]  aatufece^'it  aut 
deUgarit^  pectu  et  /amilia  tpiae  ilUc  erit  ptgneri  suniOy  i.e.  until  he  hna  paid 
the  money  or  contented  the  owner  or  deputed  another  to  iMtj  ;  Sen,  Ben, 
vi  5  ij  2  Nam  €t  pecujiiam  dicimur  reddidisse^  (ptampts  nimwraverimus  pro 
argeiUeU  auroa$,  quafntfu  nmi  ifUemmt/m/Ht  numnu^  »9d  d^Utjatione  et  verbis 
perfecta  solutio  tit  Cicero  mses  the  word  metaphorically  in  FonL  8  §  18 
^id  d  hoe  crimeti  opttmu  twminihns  ddegure  possum  us^  et  ita  nan  ut 
culpam  in  alios  traiuferafmt*?  *  What  if  we  can  triinsfer  this  charge  to 
•excellent  namee  (very  good  aocoimt**)  without  imputing  any  bkme  to 
'  others'  etc ;  cf.  Ikhn,  7  §  16.  But  it  is  UBed  in  a  literal  senae  in  Au.  xij  3 
§2  Nomen  Uludy  quod  a  Cmtar^  ire§  hahet  condicixmeM  ani  emptianem 
ah  kaita,,.aut  ddegatianmi  a  man^ipe  annua  die,,,aui  Vettieni  eondieione 
Mimuem;  Le,  I  have  the  choice  of  three  ways  to  deal  with  the  claim  on 
Oaeaar  (as  oonfiscator  of  some  PomiKsian,  who  owed  Cicero  money);  either 
buy  the  whole  estate  at  the  auction^  or  take  an  assignment  from  the 
purchaser  of  the  estate  and  wait  a  year  for  my  money,  or  sell  the  debt  to 
Vettieniui  for  60  per  cenU 
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sense  for  jubere^,  e,g,  D.  xlvi  3  fr  56  Qui  niandat  solm,  ipse 
mdetnr  solvere,) 

The  payment  thus  made  to  C  by  ^'s  order  counts  in  law  as  if 
payment  were  made  to  A  himself  Quod  jussii  altenus  solvitur, 
pro  eo  est  quasi  ipsi  solutam  esmt  (D,  L  1 7  fr  1 80 ;  xxiv  1  fr  3  §  1 2), 
And  if  C  accepts  as  payment  a  promise  to  pay  from  the  person 
deputed,  even  though  such  person  prove  insolvent,  it  is  as  if 
he  received  payment:  solmt  et  qui  reum  delegat  (D.xvi  i  fr8 
§  3) ;  bontmv  iwnten  /acit  creditor,  qui  admittit  debitorem  dele- 
ffatum  (IX  xvii  i  fr  26§2)*.  The  most  frequent  case  of  delegacy 
is  where  B  is  a  debtor  to  A,  and  ii  is  a  debtor  to  C  Then  B*b 
payment  on  A'8  order  discharges  at  once  both  debts  to  that 
amount.  Qui  debitorem  suum  delegate  pecuniam  dare  intelligitur, 
quanta  ei  debetur  (J),  xlvi  1  fr  18). 

The  relations  of  A  to  B  and  to  G  may  be  of  various  kinds. 
B  may  be  owing  money  to  A,  or  may  be  making  him  a  gift, 
or  a  ban  :  and  a  like  variety  may  be  the  cau>se  of  A%  deputing 
him  to  C\  Or  the  money  may  be  paid  on  A's  account,  and 
may  form  the  dowry  of  ^*s  wife  (D.  xxiii  3  fr  19)  or  the  doviTy 
of  C's  wife  (fr  S  §8).  And  the  variety  of  purpose  which  is  found 
in  actual  payments  is  found  also  in  promises  to  pay  (ii.fr  59; 
xlvi  1  fr  i8,etc^). 

There  may  be  a  further  delegation  added  to  the  first.  C  may 
not  desire  to  receive  the  money  or  the  promise  himself  but  to 
pass  it  on  to  D,  so  that  B  on  A's  order  may  pay  or  promise 
I>  on  Cs  orfer.  In  modern  times  C  would  endorse  to  D 
A*»  cheque  in  C's  favour  on  B  {Delegare  est  vice  srim  cdiiim 
renni  dare  creditori  vel  cui  jusserit)  *  to  his  creditor  or  order/ 
%.e,  creditors  order  (D.  xlvi  2  fr  1 1  pr ;  cf.  Goldschmidt  ZRG,  xxiii 
387).  In  this  case  of  double  delegation  the  one  payment  (or 
promise)  by  B  to  D  is  in  law  equivalent  to  payments  by  B  to  A, 
by  A  to  Cand  by  C  to  D.  Whether  such  payment  discharges 
a  debt  or  coUxStitutes  a  loan  or  a  gift  or  anything  else,  depends 
on  the  arrangements  between  the  several  parties  leading  to  the 
payment  (fr  19), 

The  delegation  consists  simply  of  the  order  by  the  delegant 

*  For  the  difi'erence  between  these  terms  see  bdow,  p.  122. 

*  Cf.  Windscheid  Pand.  J5  412  n.  17. 
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and  the  performance  by  the  person  delegated.  The  order  may 
be  in  any  form,,  oral,  or  written  or  even  a  nod  where  the  delegant 
is  unable  to  gipeak  (fr  i/V  If  payment  is  made,  no  consent  on 
the  part  of  the  delegatee  is  required  in  law*  i  if  a  promise  ia 
made»  the  delegatee  stipulates  and  the  delegated  person 
promises.  If  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  the  delegant, 
the  stipulation  (if  so  intended)  novates  this  obligation,  t,e. 
extinguishes  the  obligation  of  ^  to  ^  and  establishes  in  place 
thereof  a  new  obligation  of  B  to  (7,  which  is  judged  by  its 
own  terms.  A  similar  delegation  is  given  effect  to  by  book 
entry  (Gai.  iii  130;  sec  p,  65  X 

The  content  of  the  new  obligation  ia  usually  the  same  as 
the  previons  obligntion  and  subject  therefore  to  the  same  re- 
strictions. It  would  then  refer  to  the  previous  obligation  in 
some  such  terms  as  quod  Initio  debes,  mi  hi  dabh?  or  quicquid 
ex  vemiito  Titimii  dare  facer e  oportet,  mihi  dare  facere  spondes"^ 
(cf  D.  xlvi  2  fr  27,  34  §  2,  etc.).  But  the  creditor  is  new  to  the 
debtor,  and  mauy  pleas  available  against  the  former  creditor 
are  not  good  against  the  present  one.  If  a  debtor  in  name, 
who  has  however  a  complete  answer  (e.g.  a  plea  of  fraud) 
against  his  creditor*a  demand,  chooses  to  submit  to  delegation 
by  him  in  payment  of  a  debt  to  another,  he  has  thereby 
waived  the  plea,  and  made  as  it  were  a  gift  to  his  creditor: 
his  new  creditor  stands  on  his  own  stipulation,  and  the 
debtor's  promise  to  him  is  absolute  within  its  own  terras. 
If  the  debtor  consented  to  delegation  in  ignorance  of  his  not 
being  indebted  or  of  not  being  effectively  indebted,  be  can 
sue — not  the  new  creditor  (tile  enun  s^uttm  accepU)^  but  the 
delegant— either  for  relief  from  the  new  obligation,  if  he  has 
not  paid,  or  fulfilled  the  obligation  (condictio  incerti),  or,  if  he 
has  paid,  he  can  sue  him  by  a  €undictio  certi  for  the  amonnt 
paid  (ii.  fr  12,  13).  The  case  is  different  if  the  old  creditor 
was  not  in  debt  to  the  new  creditor,  but  was  either  making 
him  a  gift  or  acting  under  a  mistake;  for  then  the  promiser 
can  defeat  the  new  creditor's  claim  by  a  plea  of  fraud  and  can 
sue  him  for  a  release  (D.  xliv  4  fr  7). 

1  Cf.  Sen.  Beti.  vii  1 8  §  2  Ohligart  non  possttm  nisi  {Jtccipientem^  liberari 
tamen  ti  reddtdi  possum. 
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If  the  delegatee  decline,  uule.ss  the  delegant  guaranty  the 
fiilfihnent  of  the  new  promise,  to  credit  the  person  delegated 
(nomen  or  fidem  ejus  sequi)  and  to  stipulate  from  him,  the 
delegaDt*8  guaranty  is  a  mandate  accompanying  the  obligation. 
He  delegates  suo  periculo  and  is  liable  to  the  delegatee.  for 
whatever  the  latter  cannot  recover  from  the  person  delegated 
(D.  rvii  I  fr  28  §  2, 45  1 7 ;  c£  xxi  2  fr  68  §  2)«. 


7,    Transfer  of  oblioations. 

An  obligation  is  not  susceptible,  as  a  thing  is,  of  bodily 
transference  from  the  pcjsse.Hsion  of  one  to  the  possession  of 
another'.  An  active  obligation  is  a  right  to  have  some  per- 
formance made  by  another :  a  passive  obligation  is  a  liability 
to  make  some  performance  at  the  will  of  another.  To  take  the 
simplest  case  of  obligation,  a  right  of  A  to  receive  money 
from  B,  and  a  corresponding  duty  of  B  to  pay  money  to  A  : 
how  is  A  to  put  C  into  his  shoes  so  that  C  shall  be  entitled 
instead  of  A  to  receive  the  money,  or  D  to  be  put  into  -B  s 
shoes  so  as  to  be  bound  instead  of  B  to  pay  the  money  to  A 
(or  to  (7)? 

The  Romans  managed  this  in  two  difiFerent  ways  (Gai.  ii  38, 
39;  D.  xlvi  2  fr  11). 

(a)  By  stipulation.  ^4,  B  and  C  all  meet.  At  A*8  bidding 
C  stipulates  from  B  for  the  debt  that  JS  owes  to  ^.  B  promises 
it  and  is  thereby  freed  from  his  debt  to  A,  and  becomes  bound 
for  the  same  amount  to  C,  This  is  the  transfer  of  a  credit 
or  active  obligatiou  (the  creditor  being  changed,  the  debtor 
remaining  the  same),  and  is  a  case  of  delegaiio.     It  may  be 

1  When  the  verb  delegare  is  used,  not  with  a  iHir»on  asi  object,  but 
with  «of?i«n  or  cuUionem,  it  means  (but  compare  Vat  g§  260,  263)  to 
ti'aosfer  the  debt  or  action  to  another  by  appoiritiog  him  representative 
in  the  action  (see  e.g.  D.  xv  i  fr  51  ;  xix  5  fr  9  ;  xxi  2  fr  63  §  1).  M(mdare 
actiones  or  praesiare  actionem  are  iLsed  in  the  same  sensa 

*  It  is,  in  the  English  law-phrase,  *  chose  in  action':  cf.  D.  xxjdv  2 
£r54pr  Si  twrnm  suum  omne  paterfamilias  uxori  mme  legoAset^  id  aurum 
quod  ei  deheretvr  ex  Mt^tdaiu  non  pertinei  ad  ujsofem :  id  enim  quod  iuum 
esMl,  turn  qiuxi  in  actione  kaherei^  legami. 
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expected    to  take   place   most   frequently  when  A^  the   old 
creditor,  is  a  debtor  of  (7,  the  new  creditor  of  K 

For  the  transfer  of  a  debt  or  passive  obligation  A,  B  and  JO 
meet.  A,  say  at  B's  request,  stipulates  from  D  for  the  debt 
which  B  owes  to  At  I)  promises  it,  and  thus  accepts  B*s  posi- 
tion of  debtor  to  A  while  B  is  freed.  This  u  a  case  oi  erprmtiissio 
(the  debtor  being  changed,  the  creditor  remaining  the  same). 
It  may  be  expected  to  take  place  most  frequently  when  D, 
the  new  debtor  to  ^,  is  a  debtor  to  B,  A*s  old  debtor*. 

Btit  the  presence  of  all  three  persons  is  not  requisite.  In 
the  first  case  A  may  signify  by  letter  or  message  his  order  to 
B  to  give  the  promise  to  C  (D.  xiri  2  fr  17) :  and  in  the  second 
case  B  may  take  no  part  at  alL  If  D  promise  to  A  in  so  many 
words  to  pay  the  debt  which  B  owes  A^  B  h  freed  even  though 
ignorant  of  the  proceeding  and  against  his  consent  (D.  xlvi  2 
fr8§S  sahfin.;  iii  5  fr38;  Cod  viii  41  fr  i). 

The  transference  of  a  debt  is  thus  easier  than  the  trans- 

fference  of  a  credit,  because  B  in  the  second  case  gains  his 
freedom,  while  in  the  first  case  A  loses  a  credit  But  in  both 
cases  the  parties  who  are  to  enter  into  the  new  obligation 
i,e.  C  (or  his  slave)  and  B  in  the  first  case,  A  (or  his  sla^e)  and 
D  in  the  second,  have  to  meet  in  order  to  go  through  the  oral 
stipulation. 

As  any  obligation  can   be   dealt   with  by  stipulation^  all 

lobligations  are  transferable  in  this  way,  but  the  old  obligation 
should  be  referred  to  in  the  new  stipulation  so  that  it  may  be 
clear  that  the  intention  is  to  create  a  new  obligation  in  place 
of.  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  old  one.  And  the  new  obligation 
will  then  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations 
that  the  old  one  was.     Pleas  available  against  suit  on  the  old 

lobligation  will  be  good  against  suit  on  the  new,  only  if  they 
relate  to  the  matter  of  the  obligation  and  not  to  the  person 
of  the  debtor  or  creditor  (D,  xliv  i  fry;  xlvi  2  fr  19). 

1  To  use  mrxionj  illuHtraticmSj  if  A  have  money  at  B^h  bank,  he  can  pay 

i€  with  a  cheque  on  B  (transfer  of  credit) ;  if  B  demre  ta  pay  off  J,  he  can 

I  do  80  by  »ending  A  a  cheque  on  J)  (tranafor  of  debit).  Or  if  A  has  got  a 
mortgagee  on  B'»  property  he  can  assign  the  mortgage  to  C  (traiisfer  of 
credit) :  if  B  deaire  to  free  his  property  he  may  get  A  to  accept  a  mortgage 
on  Z?'s  property  instead  (transfer  of  debt). 
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The  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  transference  are  (!)  that 
the  parties  have  to  meet  in  person ;  (2)  that  the  transfer  of  an 

active  obligation  requires  the  debtor's  consent  (D.  xlvi  2  fr  8  §  S); 
and  (3)  that  by  the  novation  sureties  and  pledges  cease  to  be 
bound  (D.  xlvi  2  fr  i8;  tit.  3  1x43). 

(b)  By  representation-  A,  wishing  to  transfer  to  C  his 
right  to  be  paid  a  sum  of  money  by  B,  appoints  C  his  agent 
to  collect  the  debt,  and,  if  necessary  for  that  purpose^  to  sue  B, 
and  agrees  that  C  shall  have  what  B  is  bound  to  pay.  C  is  said 
to  be  appointed  i4*s  cogriitor  (or  procurator)  in  rem  suam^  *  agent 
on  his  own  behalf  (See  Buok  vi  chap,  viii  G  2,)  So,  if  instead  of 
A  transferring  his  credit  to  C,  B  wishea  to  transfer  his  liability 
to  Dj  B  appoints  D  his  agent  on  his  own  behalf  to  conduct  the 
defence  against  A*a  suit.  The  claim  itself  is  not  affected  and 
is  subject  to  the  same  pleas  as  be  lore. 

The  appointment  of  C  is  by  A*s  order  (jmsu^),  and  is 
enforced  on  either  side  if  necessary  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangements  between  them  which  led  to  the  representation, 
e.g.  by  action  e^  veiuiito  or  empto  if  the  representative  has  bought 
a  nomen,  by  petition  if  he  is  trust-heir,  etc.  There  is  no  suit 
mandati  when  a  person  is  bidden  to  act  in  rem  suam  (D.  iii  3 
fr  42  I  2).  I/b  acceptance  of  liability  in  place  of  B  may  have, 
but  does  not  require^  i?s  consent  (D.  xlvi  3  fr23).  In  some 
cases  the  cession  of  an  action  or  the  acceptance  of  another's 
liability  is  imposed  by  the  praetor  or  judge. 

The  position  of  agent  is  assured  by  the  issue  for  trial 
being  made  to  contain  in  the  condemnation-clause  the  name 
of  C,  instead  of  ^«  as  the  person  to  whom  the  damages  should 
be  paid  (Gai.  ii  39).  In  the  same  way,  if  B  gets  D  to  accept 
his  liability,  D's  name  is  inserted  in  the  formula  instead  of  B\ 
as  the  person  who  will  be  condemned  to  pay  the  damages.  This 
is  just  as  it  would  be,  if  C  and  D  were  intended  to  be  really 
only  agents  on  behalf  of  A  and  B  respectively  :  the  agents  have 
the  conduct  of  theii'  respective  cases,  and  are  entitled  (at  least 
when  on  their  own  behalf)  to  receive,  and  liable  to  pay,  the 
result  of  the  trial  as  expressed  in  the  condemnation-clause. 
Of  course,  if  in  the  trial  it  be  found  that  A  was  not  entitled  to 
the  payment  supposed  from  JB,  C  will  lose  his  suit  and  have  to 
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come  again  upon  A,  according  as  the  agreement  between  them 
may  be. 

The  consent  of  the  other  party  is  not,  at  least  as  a  rule, 
required  to  the  change  of  opponent.  But  he  has  a  right  to 
protection  against  the  principars  again  bringing  the  suit  which 
he  has  foyght  out  against  his  representative :  and  against  an 
insolvent  defendant  taking  the  place  of  a  solvent  one.  An 
agent  appearing  as  plaintiff  in  the  absence  of  the  person 
entitled  to  the  action  is  required  to  give  security  for  the 
latter's  consent  (de  rato\  and  all  agents  appearing  as  defendants, 
whether  their  principal  is  present  or  not,  are  required  to  give 
security  judicatum  solvi,  Gai.  iv  84,  88 — lOi  ;  Vat.  317,  331  — 
333  ;  D.  iii  3  fr  25. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  matter  should  actually  come 
to  trial  In  ordinary  cases  notice  being  given  to  B  by  A  or  0 
of  the  assignment  of  the  credit,  B  will  pay  to  (7,  and,  if  notice 
is  given  to  A  by  B  or  D  of  the  assignment  of  the  debt,  D  will 
pay  to  A,  But  only  by  joinder  of  issue  in  a  trial,  i,e.  by 
establishment  of  the  formula  containing  the  new  names,  does 
the  position  of  transferee  become  ass u red  ^ 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  does  not  require 
the  presence  of  the  parties,  nor  the  consent  of  the  debtor  (B) 
for  the  transfer  of  a  credit,  nor,  if  due  security  be  given,  the 
consent  of  the  creditor  (A)  for  the  transfer  of  a  debit  (cf.  D.  x  2 
fr3;  cf  iii  3  fr  29).  The  disadvantage  is  that  until  joinder 
of  issue  the  suit  and  consequently  the  assignment  may  be 
revoked  by  the  will  of  the  principal  and  may  be  extinguished 
by  either*3  death.  Moreover  the  position  of  the  transferee  is 
dependent  generally  on  the  conditions  which  attached  to  it  in 
the  person  of  the  principal :  it  is  another's  claim  that  he  is 
enforcing  (though  for  his  own  interest) :  it  is  another s  liability 
that  he  has  accepted:  the  transferee  is  not  in  his  own  shoes 
but  in  his  principal's.  Pledges  are  not  affected  either  by 
joinder  of  issue  or  judgment  (D.  xiiiy  fr  11  pr;  xx  I  fr  13  §4), 


1  When  acknowledgmetit^  of  debt  {chirographa)  were  1)equeathed,  the 
debt  was  uDdertjtood  to  pass  to  the  legatee,  but  he  would  require  the  heir 
to  cede  his  actions  (D.  xix  fr44  §  5,  75  g  2,  105). 
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The  Romans  ^poke  in  the  first  process  (as  said  above,  p.  42) 
of  qui  delegat  {A ),  delegatm  or  qui  delegaiur  (B),  and  cut  delegat 
or  delegaiur  (C).  And  in  the  8econ<I  process  of  qui  cedity  qui 
oeditur,  cut  cedit  or  ceditur;  and  the  process  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  cedere  actione^  or  aciionibus,  alicui,  or  maivdare  or 
praestare  (tctimies  (e.g.  D.  x  2  fr  2  §  5). 

In  passive  obligations  the  new  debtor  is  ewpromissor^  in 
the  first  process,  defensor  in  the  second,  but  the  general  terms 
procurator  or  cognitor  in  rem  »uam  are  used  both  of  the  new 
creditor  and  of  the  new  debtor  indifferently;  and  the  general 
terms  creditor,  debitor,  stiptdator,  promisor  are  of  coarse  also 
found  applied  to  the  transferers  and  transferees  of  obligations. 

Eventually  a  lUilis  a^tio  was  granted  to  the  transferee  of  an 
obligation  so  that  he  could  thereafter  bring  the  appropriate 
suit  in  his  own  name.  This  appears  to  have  been  first  allowed 
by  Antoninus  Pius  in  tfie  case  of  the  purchaser  of  an  ioherit- 
ance  and  gradually  extended  (D.  ii  14  fr  16  pr;  xviii  4  fr  2  §  8 ; 
cf.  Cod.  iv  10  fr  I,  39  fr  5  ;  Savigny  ObL  i  243  foil.), 

A  transfer  was  often  the  object  of  lilt  obligcUio  (see  p,  65), 
Concerning  the  effect  on  obligations  by  the  transfer  of  the 
whole  (imimrinta^)  containing  them,  see  the  case  of  adoption 
(vol.  I  p.  62);  of  wife  coming  into  hand  (vol.  I  p.  70);  of  transfer 
of  an  inheritance  (voL  I  p*  228) ;  of  sale  in  bankruptcy  of 
a  person  s  whole  estate  (Book  VI  chap,  xv  B), 

8.    Payment  or  discharge  of  obligation, 

(a)  SoliUio*  *  loosening/  opposed  to  obligatio  '  tying  up/  or 
c&ntractwi  *  drawing  together/  is  a  general  term  applicable  to 

*  Expromiuor^  ejepromiitere  are  not  oooEned  to  the  case  where  one 
becomes  debtor  in  place  of  another.  TUey  mean  simply  to  take  by 
promise  (sHpbUatio)  the  i>osition  of  debtor :  cf.  D.  xv  i  fr  1 1  §  i ;  xxiii  3 
fT55 ;  xxxviii  1  fr  37  §  4,  e^c;  Van*.  H,R,'\\2  §  5  ;  cf.  Salkowski  NovcUion 
p,  1 24.  Some  modem  writers  confine  the  term  to  cases  where  the  promiae 
Ib  made  without  delegation  (Amdts*  Pand.  §  268). 

*  Solvere  is  used  like  our  'pay*  (proi>erly  *  pacify')  both  of  tbe  debt 
discharged  and  of  the  money  or  other  thing  given  to  discharge  it:  solvere 
dMtum  or  ohligationem:  iolvere  pectiniam  or  e^uum. 
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every  kiod  of  ciificharge  of  ao  obl^fttioii,  and  not  merely  to  the 
paymeDt  of  mooey.  The  mode  of  discharge  will  usually  follow 
the  mode  of  contfact :  if  a  particular  thing  has  been  lent  or 
deposited  or  pledged,  the  proper  discharge  is  the  return  of  the 
thing  to  the  lender,  depositor  or  pledger;  if  money  has  been 
lent,  the  same  amount  of  money  should  be  returned ;  if  the 
contract  was  in  words,  the  discharge  should  be  made  either  by 
the  performance  of  the  content  of  the  words  or  by  a  formal 
verbal  release ;  if  sale  or  letting  was  the  subject  of  agreement, 
agreement  to  the  contrary  will  reverse  it  (D.  xlvij  fr  54,80). 
And  any  form  of  satisfaction  counts  as  dischai^e.  An  order 
to  another  to  pay  (if  fulfilled),  counts  as  payment  by  the  person 
who  gives  the  order  (fr  52, 56), 

(6)     What  is  payment? 

Payment  in  fiill  requires  both  the  right  amount  and  the 

due  date  to  be  obser\^ed ;  but  payment  before  the  time  is  good. 
The  debtor  m  discharged  by  payment  when,  and  only  when, 
hia  creditor  has  received  what  is  due,  without  any  cost  to 
himself  and  without  any  liability  to  repay  it  (fr  61,  70,  85). 
It  does  not  matter  who  pays  a  debt:  neither  the  knowledge 
nor  consent  of  the  debtor  is  necessary  for  his  discharge, 
provided  it  is  paid  on  the  debtors  account.  The  masim 
applied  licet  ettmu  ignorantis  mmtique  mdiorem  condicionem 
facere  (i'r  17,  23,  53;  iii  5  fr  38),  But  if  a  husband  bid  his 
debtor  pay  something  to  his  wife  as  a  gift,  the  debtor  is  not 
discharged,  because  the  money  does  not  become  the  wife's 
property:  the  husband  can  still  demand  the  debt,  but  the 
debtor  can  obtain  a  plea  doli,  if  he  surrender  to  the  husband 
his  action  (condictio  indebiti)  against  the  wife  for  repayment. 
If  the  bomi  fide  holder  of  a  deceased  person's  estate  pays  the 
creditors,  the  real  heir  is  not  discharged,  for  the  creditors  are 
liable  to  repay  the  money  which  was  paid  them  not  on  account 
of  the  heir  but  on  account  of  another,  who  thought  himself  to 
be  heir  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  38  ^  i.  2  fin.;  v  3  fr  3 1  pr> 

Property  pledged  to  another,  a  farm  afterwards  evicted, 
a  slave  entitled  to  freedom  on  condition  (unless  the  condition 
fails,  while  the  slave  is  alive),  a  slave  of  whom  another  person 
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has  the  usufruct »  or  who  is  liable  to  be  surrendered  noxally, 
or  is  seriously  wounded,  are  not  good  payments,  unless  of 
course  the  express  terms  of  the  obligation  provided  for  such 
temporary  or  restricted  benefit,  or  the  restriction  in  the  event 
disappears  (fr  20,  33,  ^S  §  3,  98  pr).  If  however  a  freedman  has 
fully  paid  his  creditor,  the  debt  is  not  revived  beeauBe  his 
patron  under  the  Fabian  statute  carries  off  the  payment  from 
the  creditor  (fr  98  §  i ). 

The  debtor  is  not  discharged  if  the  thing  delivered  in 
payment  is  not  accompanied  by  its  accessories  and  securities. 
The  creditor  can  still  bring  his  action  for  the  thing,  whether 
bequeathed  or  promised  on  stipulation  (fr  27). 

Payment  in  another  form  than  that  promised  or  due  (datio 
in  solutum  *  conveyance  to  effect  discharge*)  is  good  payment, 
only  if  accepted  by  the  creditor.  Whether  in  such  a  case  the 
debtor  was  discharged  in  strict  law  {ipso  jure)  or  only  entitled 
to  a  plea  of  fraud,  was  disputed,  the  Sabinians  declaring  for 
the  former,  the  other  school  for  the  latter  (Gai.  iii  168;  D,  xii  i 
fr2§i;xui5fri§5). 

Part  payment  if  accepted  effects  a  partial  discharge.  If 
the  debt  was  ten,  payment  of  five  leaves  five  only  due.  So  if 
the  slave  Stichus  was  promised,  the  proraiser  by  conveying  one 
half  is  relieved  of  half,  and  only  the  other  half  of  Stichus  can 
be  sued  for.  But  if  the  promise  was  for  a  slave  generally,  and 
half,  say  of  Stichus,  is  conveyed,  the  creditor  will  sue  not  for 
the  other  half  of  Stichus  but  for  a  slave  generally,  which  may 
be  met  by  conveyance  either  of  the  other  half  of  Stichus  or  of 
the  w^hole  of  some  other  slave  (fr9§  i ),  If  a  man  promises 
either  ten  or  a  slave  and  gives  two  sureties,  neither  surety  is 
discharged  if  one  only  pay  five,  or  if  one  p«ay  five  and  the  other 
convey  half  of  a  slave  (fr  34  §  10).  If  a  man  had  promised 
two  slaves  and  handed  over  one,  discharge  may  be  effected, 
supposing  the  proraiser  to  have  again  become  owner  of  this 
slave,  by  handing  him  over  again  (fr  67).  It  was  disputed 
whether  a  creditor  was  bound  to  accept  part-payment  but  it 
was  held  the  kinder  course  for  the  praetor  to  compel  fche 
acceptance  (D*  xii  i  fr  21). 

If  payment  is  made  with  the  money  or  other  property  of 
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another  than  the  payer,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  owner,  tlie  payer  commits  a  theft.  The  money,  etc,,  if 
neither  spent  nor  inseparably  mixed,  remains  the  owner's; 
if  inseparably  mixed,  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  payee ; 
and  the  payer  on  his  own  account  is  discharged.  If  it  is 
separable^  he  cannot  demand  payment  of  his  debt  without 
offering  the  money  back.  If  the  money  paid  was  partly  payer's, 
partly  otherw'  (whether  the  community  extended  to  each  coin 
or  only  to  the  amount),  the  payer  gets  partial  discharge  (fr  17, 
78,  94 pr§  1).  If  a  thing  thus  handc^d  over  to  A  in  payment 
of  B  s  debt  is  evicted  by  the  real  owner,  the  original  obligation 
remains  in  full,  whether  the  eviction  be  whole  or  only  partial; 
but  if  A  gains  it  by  usucapion,  B*s  debt  is  discharged  (fr46, 
60),  If  I  bid  your  slave  discharge  my  debt  to  you  and  he 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  and  pay  you  or  put  it  to  your 
credit  in  your  accounts,  my  debt  is  not  discharged,  unless  it  was 
lent  to  the  slave  expressly  on  my  account  for  that  purpose 
(D.  xvii  I  fr  22  §  8). 

(c)     To  whom  payment  should  be  made. 

Payment  to  the  creditor  himself,  or  to  anyone  by  his  order, 
or  without  his  oi-der  but  with  his  ratification,  is  good.  And 
even  if  he  has  withdrawn  his  order  or  is  dead  or  has  forbidden 
payment  to  the  person,  it  is  good,  if  the  payer  was  not  aware  of 
such  fact.  Payment  to  a  guardian  (not  interdicted  or  under 
suspicion),  or  caretaker,  or  procurator  appointed  (not  merely 
for  conduct  of  suit,  but)  for  general  purposes  or  for  receipt 
of  money,  is  good  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  12  §9;  34  §§3. 4,  86;  L  17 
fr  180}.  Payment  to  an  acting  pro-guardian  is  good  if  the 
money  passes  into  the  ward's  estate  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  28).  Payment 
to  a  mother,  although  managing  her  son's  business  according  to 
the  fathers  desire,  does  not  discharge  the  son's  debtor  (D.  iii  5 
fr  30  §  6).  Payment  to  a  ward  without  his  guanlian  s  authority 
is  not  good'^  unless  the  ward  be  expressly  named  in  the  stipu- 
lation ;  but  payment  by  a  ward's  debtor  to  the  ward's  creditor, 

I  Cf  Cic.  Top.  1 1  §  46  iVo?*,  guemadmodum  quod  mulieri  debeag  rede 
ipd  mulieri  sine  lutore  uuciore  solwu^  iiem  quod pupUlo  aut  pupiUcut  debeas 
recte  pouit  eodem  modo  Molpere, 
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by  the  ward's  order,  though  without  the  guardian  s  authority, 
is  good  to  discharge  the  ward,  but  only  gets  a  plea  of  fraud 
for  the  paying  debtor  (fr  66).  Where  paymeDt  has  been  made 
to  the  possessor  of  an  inheritance  the  debtors  are  discharged  as 
of  course,  if  the  possessor  hands  over  the  money  to  the  rightful 
heir  (D.  v  3  fr  25  §  17). 

A  slave,  as  he  cannot  alienate  property,  so  he  cannot  give  a 
good  discharge,  unless  he  is  acting  by  the  order  of  his  master,  or 
his  act  is  ratified  by  his  master,  or  he  is  dealing  with  his 
pecidium  and  has  the  free  management  of  it ;  but  even  then  he 
cannut  make  a  gift.  If  he  has  lent  money  on  account  of  his 
peculium  and  is  repaid,  the  debtor  is  discharged,  but  only  if  the 
money  comes  into  his  own  (and  therefore  into  his  master's) 
hands,  not  if  it  is  paid  by  his  ilirections  to  someone  else.  If  be 
is  acting  in  his  masters  affairs  and  is  manumitted  or  ahenated, 
payment  to  him  on  bin  masters  account  is  good,  if  the  debtor 
did  not  know  of  his  changed  position;  if  he  is  acting  on  peculiar 
account,  and  his  pecidium  has  been  withdraw u,  it  is  enough  if 
the  debtor  was  ignorant  of  his  peculium  having  been  withdrawn 
(fr  18,  19,  32  ;  xlvi  2  fr  34;  xvi  6  f r  1 1  ;  Gai.  iii  160). 

If  the  stipulation  required  payment  mihi  aut  Titio,  payment 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  stipulation  to  Titius  (if  he  has  not 
been  a<lopted  or  has  not  otherwise  gravely  lost  civic  position)  is 
a  good  discharge  to  the  debtor,  but  payment  to  Titius  heir  is 
not  good  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  38  pr,  81  pr).  And  if  payment  was  to  be 
to  me  or  Titius'  slave  Stichus,  payment  to  Titius  is  not  good 
unless  the  slave  consented  (fr  9  pr,  95  §  7),  Titius'  position  in 
this  class  of  stipulation  is  simply  that  of  my  agent,  the  terms 
of  tlje  stipulation  being  equivalent  to  an  order  to  pay  :  and  if 
payment  was  after  all  nut  due,  the  payer  would  bring  his  action 
to  recover,  not  against  Titius  but  against  me  (fr  59 :  see  also 

P  iS) 

If  a  debtor  tenders  payment  and  the  creditor  without  good 
cause  refuses  to  ticcepfc  it,  the  praetor  will  refuse  the  creditor 
leave  to  sue  for  it  afterwards,  and  if  the  money  be  lost  or  the 
slave  or  other  thing  duly  tendered  perish  without  fault  of  the 
debtor,  the  debtor  is  discharged  (fr  30,  72  pr).  On  a  creditor  3 
refusal   to  take   payment,   it  was  customary  to   seal  up   the 
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money  and  deposit  it  in  a  temple^  and,  on  this  being  done, 
interest  would  cease  to  run  (D,  iii  3  fr  73  ;  iv  4  fr  7  §  2  ;  xxii  I 
fr  7 ;  xxvi  7  fr  28 ;  Cod.  viii  42  frg)*.  If  the  maney  was  deposited 
at  a  money-change r*8  for  examinatiun,  it  would  lie  at  the  risk 
of  the  party  who  required  this  step  and  selected  the  money- 
changer (D.  xlvi  3  fr  39). 

(d)     Marshalling  of  debts. 

If  the  debtor  owes  the  creditor  on  more  accounts  than  one, 
it  is  for  the  debtor  to  specify  to  which  debt  the  payment  should 
be  appropriated  :  if  nothing  is  said  by  debtor,  the  creditor  must 
appropriate  it  as  he  would  if  he  were  debtor.  The  appropria- 
tion must  be  made  at  the  time,  not  afterwards :  either  party 
can  object  to  the  appropriation,  taking  of  course  the  consequences 
of  refusing  or  withdrawing  the  payment  tendered.  If  nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  appropriation  by  either  party,  it  will  be  deemed 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  order  of  importance  or  pressure  of  the 
several  debts  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  i — -3).  Where  interest  is  legally 
due,  that  should  first  be  covered,  and  the  principal  be  reduced 
by  the  surplus  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  when  interest  is  due  only 
by  simple  agreement  (pacta,  fr5§2;  Cod.  viii 42  fr  i ).  The 
Antonines  decided  that  when  interest  was  due  some  on  stipu- 
lation and  some  on  simple  agreement,  any  money  paid  without 
appropriation  should  be  applied  to  both,  not  pj'o  rata  but 
equally  (fr  5  §  2).  The  order  of  importance  given  by  Papinian 
was  (i)  debt  involving  disgrace  {infavua)\  (2)  debt  involving 
penalty  for  non -performance  ;  (3)  debt  for  which  a  mortgage 
{hypothecu)  or  pledge  has  been  given;  (4)  debt  due  on  one's 
own  account  rather  than  as  surety;  (5)  and  in  other  cases, 
an  earlier  rather  than  a  later  debt  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  97).  So  also 
preference  should  be  given  to  what  is  secured  by  sureties 
rather  than  on  simple  promise ;  for  what  is  due  on  a  judgment 

*  The  Salammians  (of  Cyprus)  claimed  to  be  allowed  to  deposit,  but 
Cicero  as  proconsul,  declined  at  the  time  to  order  ii  {AiLv  21  §  12  ;  vi  i  §  7). 
Ill  Fam,  xiii  S^  §  3  Cioero  addinaBing  a  propfaetor  aays  (of  another  debt) 
Caunii  amnt  m  depogitam  pBOumam  habuiiie.  Id  vdim  cognoscas,  et  si 
inteUeseriM  eo4  iieque  ex  edicto  neque  dr  dacreto  (i.e,  neitber  under  the  general 
edict  nor  by  special  order)  depositam  kabuuuey  de$  operam  tU  twfcrotf  Cluvia^ 
inatituto  tuot  coftsen^entuf. 
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rather  than  od  a  cnntract ;  for  what  is  not  disputed  rather  than 
for  what  is  disputed ;  for  what  ia  actually  due  rather  than  what 
is  not  yet  due  (fr  3^7).  If  all  debts  are  equal  in  time  and 
character^  the  payment  is  deemed  to  be  appropriated  pro- 
portionally (fr  8).  The  like  marshalling  of  debts  applies  when 
the  money  is  raised  by  sale  of  a  pledge  not  specifically 
appropriated  (fr  96  §  3). 


(e)     Other  modes  of  discharge. 

Obligations  could  also  be  discharged  by  formal  release 
(below)  by  the  bronze  and  scales  in  some  cases  (p,  185);  by 
delegation  (p,  142);  by  novation  (p.  38);  by  set  oflF,  cofn- 
penMttio  (Book  vi  chap,  xiii  D  8)» 

They  were  also  discharged  by  merger  {confimo)  i,e.  by  the 
credit  and  debt  meeting  in  the  same  person,  as  when  creditor 
becomes  heir  to  debtor  or  vim  versa  (D,  xxxiv  3  fr  21  §  i  ; 
xlvi  3  fr  95  §  2,  107).  If  only  one  of  several  creditors  or  of 
several  debtors  becomes  heir,  the  merger  is  only  partial.  The 
sureties  are  also  freed  when  by  the  merger  they  become  bound 
to  and  for  the  same  person  (D.  xlvi  I  fr  7 1  pr).    See  above,  p.  34. 

Joinder  of  issue  technically  discharged  the  obligation  cou- 
cerned  (Book  VI  chap,  xii),  and  *  Bargain  not  to  sue  '  supplied  a 
plea  which  reduced  the  obligation  to  impotence  {p»  6i). 

A  natural  (though  not  legal)  obligation  is  discharged  as  of 
course  by  payment  of  money,  or  a  lawiul  bargain  (juMo  pacto) 
OP  an  oath  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  95  §  4). 

9.    Verbal  ^klease  {accmptilatw), 

A  verbal  obligation  could  be  entirely  dissolved  by  a  verbal 
release  composed  of  oral  question  and  answer.  The  party  who 
is  to  be  released  says  to  the  other,  '  What  I  have  promised  you» 
have  yon  received  V  and  the  other  replies,  'I  have  *  {Quod  etjo 
tibi  promisi,  habes^fw  ojccepiwm  f  Habeo).  Or  the  form  might  be 
of  this  kind,  'Do  you  treat  ten  pounds  as  received?  I  do' 
(Accepta  feuds  decern?  Facio)\    Such  a  release  was  called  by  a 

*  At^cepiumfera?  fsro  ia  not  found.  In  descriptive  langiiage  the  regular 
Venah  for  a  verbiU  release  in  the  Digest  are  ae(xplum  facers  and  ace,  ferre  : 


^ 


h 
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Dame  taken  from  book*keeping,  dcceptihHo  'enteriDg  a  receipt: 
is,  carrying  to  credit*  The  releasing  words  had  strictlj  to 
correspond  to,  or  clearly  cover,  the  expressed  obligation,  and  if 
the  obligation  did  not  exist,  the  release  was  of  no  effect.  If  the 
release  was  general,  e.^r.  *  what  yon  have  promised  me,'  then  every 
stipulation  which  you  have  made  me  is  released,  unless  it  was 
shewn  that  the  parties  intended  to  refer  to  one  or  two  only 
(GaL  iii  169;  D,  xlvi  4  ft  6,7,  14)-  It  must  itself  be  absolute 
in  terms;  but  if  it  related  to  an  obligation  due  on  the 
occurrence  of  a  condition  or  at  a  future  time,  the  release  took 
effect  only  when  the  condition  occurred  or  the  time  arrived  (fr  4, 
5,  12 ;  L  17  fr  77).  It  counts  as  payment  {est  velut  imaffinaria 
mhitio)  at  least  for  some  purposes,  and  hence  frees  all  who  are 
under  the  same  obligation,  %£.  sureties  and  copromi&ers  as 
well  as  the  principal  debtor  (D.  xlvi  4  fr  16 ;  xxxiv  3  fr  5  §  2,  3). 
So  a  debtor  for  a  loan,  who  had  not  entered  into  a  stipolation, 
but  had  given  sureties,  was  still  held  to  be  freed,  if  his  sureties 
were  released ;  but  if  a  surety  were  bound  in  anticipation  for 
a  loan  not  yet  made,  a  release  to  him  would  not  affect  the 
debtor's  obligation  on  the  subsequent  loan.  Again,  if  aa  heir 
charged  with  a  conditional  legacy  gave  promise  and  sureties  for 
its  due  payment,  a  release  to  the  sureties  did  not  free  the  heir, 
when  the  condition  arose,  for  though  freed  from  the  obligation 
ereoled  by  bis  own  promise,  he  still  remained  liable  by  testator  s 
direction  (D,  xlvi  4  fr  1 3  §  7~9)-  t)ne  who  had  the  same  object 
promised  to  him  by  stipulation  absolutely  by  one  promiser  and 

tbo  latter  appears  nut  to  be  used  in  this  sense  before  Qaius  (except 
Oelsusi  D.  xlvi  3  fr  71  g  2,  which  see). 

In  laj  writas  the  farmer  is  foond  in  Cic  r«rr.  iii  60  §  139  Smmiiiiwm 
cogit  jpoMMfm  aee*§>immfa€an\  CatulL  361 16  Acee^htmf^m  fwMitmtmfm 
watmm;  V^xu  i^  ii  4  Aeetpimmjien  (or>m7) ;  \i  34 ooc/AriL  Aceepimm 
firrt  in  Uy  wrttefs  is  used  only  of  book-keeping  <io  credit' ;  ct  Plm.  3W. 
xxxiv  tjS  nUpa  efm  no9^  nolnnit  /ai  €usc0pick  See  Api^end.  on  l^tt 
M^tiiit* ;  and  Ertwm  SSau  QmiUumff^m  p.  sjaq. 

Afcipii^  (probably  a  pr«licattre  detiTe}/ic«r»^/«ri;  fi"^t  '^09>m  ate  found 
in  the  kw  wnters  in  th«  same  eeode  ae  meet^dmm  fixetn^  «te.  of  a  verljel 
rekaee.  In  two  plaoea  ooljaftbe  I>i(feBt(xixT2  fr  is  §6;  xlvi  3  fr96  §3 
both  from  BiptQian)  ae$tp0^famn  is  need  of  fluupJe^creditit^  ^  Vottth.  Jmr, 
Bom.  a^T.  aecipio). 
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conditionally  by  another,  could  release  the  former  without  losing 
the  right  of  claiming  it  from  the  other  if  the  condition  arose 
<a  xlv  I  fr  56  §  8). 

A  son  under  power,  *is  he  can  put  himself  under  an  obliga- 
tion by  promising  in  reply  to  a  atipnlation,  so  is  captible  of 
putting  the  question  to  obtain  a  fonoa!  release  :  his  father 
is  not  put  under  a  direct  civil  obligation  by  his  son  s  promise 
and  therefore  is  not  required  to  effect  the  release,  but  is  freed 
as  well  as  his  son.  Similarly  a  slave  can  obtain  a  formal 
release  from  an  obligation  touching  his  peculiKra,  and  it  is 
good  to  bar  any  suit  cfc  pectdio,  etc,  against  his  master.  A  slave 
common  to  two  masters  can  by  express  words  obtain  a  release 
for  one  of  his  masters  even  on  a  debt  due  frato  hioi  to  the 
other.  A  slave  of  a  fnictuary  or  of  a  vacant  inheritance  can 
also  obtain  a  release  for  the  fructuary  or  for  the  inheritance 
(fr  8  ^  I,  2,  4^  fr  1 1  §  I).  But  a  slave  cannot  give  a  release  even  by 
his  masters  order  (fr  22),  nor  a  woman  without  her  guardian's 
authority  (Gai.  iii  171).  A  procurator  can  neither  give  nor 
obtain  a  release  for  his  principal  without  a  mandate  (fr  3). 

Whether  a  release  of  part  of  an  obligation  was  good  was  a 
subject  of  doubt  in  Gains'  time  (iii  170);  later  it  appears*  to 
have  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  provided  the  object  was 
materially  or  ideally  divisible.  Thus  if  ten  were  due,  five  (or 
half)  could  be  released :  if  a  slave  was  due,  a  share  could  be 
released  as  is  done  when  one  heir  of  a  promiser  receives  a 
release  (fr  g,  10).  A  predial  easement  was  not  divisible  :  a  usu- 
fruct of  a  farm  was  divisible  in  the  sense  that  after  release  of 
a  part,  the  usufruct  continued  in  the  remainder  of  the  farm. 
But  neither  a  usufruct  nor  a  right  of  road  was  itself  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  ownership,  and  therefore  if  a  farm  was  due,  the 
release  of  either  of  tlicm  was  wholly  ineffective.  When  a  stipu- 
lation was  for  the  usufruct,  a  release  of  the  use  was  good*,  as 
that  can  exist  without  the  usufruct*    If  one  who  had  stipulated 

^  The  result  would  Ije  that  the  fruchi*  could  not  be  exercised  ;  for 
fi*uetus  &ine  itsu  ejue  tion  poteit.  Acoordingly  a  legacy  of  fructU4  sirie  timi 
was  invalid,  and  an  ademi>tiou  of  the  use  after  a  legacy  of  the  uaufruct 
waa^  according  to  Ariato,  of  no  efficacy — a  4ecisioo  accepted  by  Ulpian 
as  bemgnior  (D.  vii  8  fr  14  §  1). 
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for  the  transfer  {dart)  of  a  slave,  without  particularism g,  releases 
the  promiser  from  transferring  Stichus,  the  release  extingvitshes 
the  obligation,  for  the  transfer  of  Stichus  would  have  been 
a  good  discharge  of  the  stipulation.  If  the  stipulation  was 
for  Stichus  or  ten  pounds  on  a  certain  condition,  the  release 
of  the  promiser  from  giving  Stichos  would  not  discharge  the 
obligation,  if  Stichus  died  before  the  condition  occurred ;  for 
then  the  only  obligation  would  be  the  payment  of  ten  pounds, 
and  that  was  not  released  (fr  13  %  i — 4,  6  ;  xlv  i  fr  2  §  3), 

This  formal  release  applied  strictly  only  to  verbal  obliga- 
tions. If  the  obligation  was  otherwise  created*  such  a  release 
had  no  effect  in  strict  law,  but  founded  a  plea  of  fraud  or 
bargain  agreed  (fr  S  §  3,  fr  19  pr).  But  by  novation  any  obli- 
gation can  be  made  a  verbal  one,  and  then  a  formal  release  can 
be  given.  Again,  if  a  guardian  or  caretaker  of  a  madman  or 
a  procurator  desires  to  release  a  debt  due  to  his  principal,  he 
cannot  do  so  directly  because  it  is  not  in  his  own  but  in  his 
princi pal's  name  ;  he  can  however  novate  the  obligation,  and 
then  release  it :  and  the  same  plan  can  be  adopted  to  release  an 
obligation  due  from  the  madman  or  other  principal  (Gai.  iii 
170;  D.  ik  it  13  1 10). 

In  this  way  a  general  release  might  be  mmle  of  all  claims 
by  fii*st  collecting  them  in  a  stipulation  and  then  releasing 
them,  A  form  for  this  purpose  is  statefl  to  have  been  com* 
posed  by  Gall  us  Aqniiius.  We  have  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
written  record     '  Whatever  you  are  or  shall  be  bound  to  give 

*  me  or  do  for  me,  whether  due  now  or  not  until  a  future  day, 
'  and  for  whatever  things  I  have  or  shall  have  an  action  against 

*  you  or  claim  to  get  or  exact  from  you,  and  what  of  mine  you 
*have,  hold,  or  possess;  so  much  money  as  each  thing  of  these 
'  things  shall  be  worth  Aulus  AgtTius  stipulated,  Numerius 
'Negidius  engaged  should  be  given  him.  What  Num.  Negidius 
'  promised  or  engaged  to  give  to  Aulus  Agerius^  Num.  Negidius 
'asked  A.  Agerius  whether  he  had  received  it  from  hira.    Aulus 

*  Agerius  treated  it  as  received  to  the  credit  of  Num.  Negidius  * 
(fr  18 ;  cf  Just  iii.  29  §  2).  Such  a  proceeding  was  in  pnictice 
in  cases  of  compromise  {tran^actio).  However  general  the 
words,  claims  not  intended  to  be  released  are  not  released 
(D.  ii  15  ir4  ;  of  frgg  i). 
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A  promise  of  services  by  a  freednjan  on  oath  was  held 
capable  (without  novation)  of  release  by  this  fomi  (fr  13  pr). 
Such  a  promise  was  part  of  the  old  civil  law,  as  was  acceptilatio, 

10,    Quittance  or  Receipt. 

Quite  different  from  acceptilatio,  which  required  oral  ques- 
tion and  answer,  was  a  quittiince  (apocha),  i,e.  a  document 
given  on  receipt  of  money  in  such  worfls  as  accept,  or  persoiutum, 
rmmeraium  habeo,  the  latter  being  probably  confined  to  freemen 
who  alone  could  be  said  hiibere  in  a  full  legal  sense  (cf.  D.  xlv  i 
fr  38  §  6).  Such  a  quittance  was  merely  evidence  of  payment : 
a  formal  release  was  a  complete  discharge  in  itself  without  pay- 
ment or  perfonnance  (D.  xlvi  4  fr  19  §  i ),  just  as  in  book-keeping 
acceptumferre  or  refer  re,  from  which  use  comes  (oral)  acceptilatio, 
discharged  the  book  obligation  created  by  expensum  ferre  (see 
p.  65). 

An  instance  of  a  quittance  on  receipt  of  money  (probably  a 
loan)  is  given  in  D.  xlvi  3  fr  89  pr*  Titins  Miiemns  dico  me 
msoepisge  et  habere  et  accepto  tulime  a  Gaio  Titio  reliquftm  onim 
ratione  posifu  ejus  pecuniae  guam  7nihi  Stichus  Gaii  Titii  .sennis 
caverat.  '  I  T.  M*  declare  that  I  have  received  and  have  and 
*  have  carried  to  credit  from  G.  T.  all  the  balance  on  the  account 
•of  the  money  which  Stichus  his  slave  had  acknowledged  to 
'be  due/ 

As  examples  of  a  quittance  or  receipt  may  be  taken  those 
found  in  187.5  iti  a  box  at  Pompeii  (and  now  fully  and  carefully 
edited  by  Zangeraeister  in  a  supplement  to  Corp,  I.  L,  voK  iv* 
(1898).  A  selection  is  given  in  Bruns'  Fonte^),  Most  are  quit- 
tances given  by  various  persons  to  the  auctioneer  L.  Caecilius 
Jucundus,  who  had  sold  for  them  certain  property,  had  entered 
into  a  stipulation  for  the  proceeds,  and  had  paid  over  to  the 
former  owners  the  full  amount  either  at  once  or  by  degrees,  less 
his  commission*  They  are  written  on  wax  tablets  folded  in  the 
regular  way  and  contain  (usually)  in  the  inside  a  statement  of 

*  They  are  di«€iiiiHed  by  Mommisen  Memui  lii  p.  88  foil, ;  Bniiiu  ZRO. 
xiii  p,  360  foil ;  Karlowa  RG,  i  798folt  j  Zaugemeister  I.e.  p.  417  foil ; 
Erman  R&mische  Quittungeti  (1883)  p,  5  sqq.  and  a  later  discuasioii  in  ZRO. 
miiii  p.  1 72  Bqq. 
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the  vendor's  declar«itioii  of  due  receipt  and  on  the  outeide  aii| 
autograph  acknowledgment  of  receipt  by  the  vendor  (or  ssome- 
one  bj  his  order)u     I  give  one  numbered  by  Zangemeister  xl 
(=  No.  34  ed.  Petra ;  Brans*  p.  316). 

Internal     Hs  n  loo  cc  ac  qcdlxo  qwt0  pccmmt  m  ^putaiiiml 
L.   Caecili    Jucundi   vmit  ob    audummm    JSdUae  LsmpmidiB 
wwrceds  mim^  perBohUa  habere  m  dixsii  Ttdlia  Lampyris  ab  L. 
Caecili(Q}  Imetmdik     Act,  Pomp.  x.  k  Januctr,  Nerone  Caesare  il 
L,  Caegio  MfaiHaie)  cos. 

External     Nerone  Caswsm  n'  Z.  Caeeio  Martiale  cos  m.  k 
Januarias    Sex,    P&mpeius    Axiackus    scripsi    roffotu    Tulliaei 
Lampyridis  earn  accepisas  ab  L.  CaecUto  lucutido  essiia  nummum 
octo  [milia]  quif^nti  engages  dupundius^  ob  auctionem  ejus  ex 
interrogatione  fou:ia  iabMarum  signatarum. 

Affixed  are  eight  seals,  one  being  that  of  Sex.  Pomp. 
Axiochus. 

InL  ^Tullia  I^mparis  said  that  she  bad  $562  sesterces 
'  fully  paid,  less  the  commission,  by  L  Caecilius  Jucundus  which 

*  money  came  into  stipulation  with  L-  Caecilius  Jucundus  on 
^account  of  the  auction  sale  of  TuUia  LampvTis.  Done  at 
'  Pompeii  23  Dec  A.a  57 V 

^  Aot(um)  Pom^eU  is  bore  (at  the  ezKl  of  &  Une]  inserted  subaequeotlj^ 

'  A  blunder  af  the  slave  for  qtM^gmtot  stxagitUa  duoi  (MommseD). 

^  In  the  external  writing  I  ahould  inmslate  ex  interroffotume^  etc,  *in 

*  aocordance  with  the  sUpulation  made  (by  her  aiKl  recorded)  in  the  i 
'tableta^'  the  ^ipulatioQ  being  one  made  by  the  vendor  with  the  auctio 
(cf.  D.  xlvi  3  fr  SSX  &nd  loosely  called  in  the  inner  writing  * JucmKluj/] 
stipulation,'  an  being  one  in  which  he  took  part  {s»  promieer). 
s.g,  D.  ucvii  9  fr  5  §6.  Mouimaen,  Zangemeister  and  Bruns 
iiipukUum  of  Jucmidii^*'  stipulation  with  the  purchd^^iers.  This  eeems  to 
me  (and  to  Karlowa)  to  have  nothing  piriperly  to  do  with  this  reoeipt 
It  could  thus  be  only  a  roundabout  way  of  describing  the  amount  realised 
by  the  sale.  But  further,  did  an  auctioneer  really  make  a  stipidation 
for  every  separate  item  in  the  sale,  or  at  kiast  with  every  purchaser  for 
the  total  amoimt  of  his  piu^^haseaf  I  doubt  it  Delivery  only  against 
payment,  or  to  well-known  purchasers  on  credit,  as  nowadaya,  seems  to 
me  the  safer  and  more  likely  o^uirse  of  business. 

Mommsen,  Zangemeister  and  Karlowa  take  the  interior  writing  to  be 
the  record  of  an  accepi^atiih  I  agree  with  Bruns  and  Erman  (so  also 
Benno  Trese  in  ZRO.  xxxi  p.  355)  in  rejecting  this  view  and  taking  it  to  be 
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(a)  A  bargain  not  to  sue  hiid  practically,  at  least  m  many 
ctfl,  the  same  effect  as  a  formal  release  and  required  no 

formality.  The  plea  of  *  bargain  agreed '  was  fatal  to  the  suit 
The  bargain  might  be  in  rem  or  in  personam,  i.e,  might  be 
couched  in  general  woi-ds  '  not  to  sue  for  a  particular  debt  *  or 
might  be  special  to  a  particular  person,  *  not  to  sue  Titius  for 
the  debt*:  but  the  fact  that  a  person  was  named  in  the 
bargain  was  not  conclusive  as  to  the  promise  being  cunfioed  to 
him.  All  depended  on  the  intention:  the  words  were  not 
interpreted  as  strictly  as  if  it  were  a  stipulation.  As  a  rule 
a  promise  not  to  sue  Titius  is  no  hindrance  to  a  suit  against 
Titius'  heir,  nor  a  promise  that  '/  will  not  sue  Titius '  any 
hindrance  to  my  heir's  suing  him  (D.  ii  14  fr  7  §  8,  57  §  l). 

(b)  The  benefit  of  these  agreements,  as  of  stipulations,  is  as 
a  rule  confined  to  the  parties  making  them.  If  I  bargain  that 
you  do  not  sue  Titius,  or  that  you  do  not  sue  me  or  Titius, 
Titius  has  no  right  to  plead  the  birgain,  even  if  he  become  my 
heir.  And  as  I  am  not  named  in  the  former  bargain,  I  have 
no  plea  either,  even  if  you  sue  me  on  his  account  (fr  17  §4, 
21  I  2).  But  a  son  under  power  or  a  slave  (or  a  bona  fide 
servievs)  can  bargain  that  his  father  or  master  be  not  sued, 

a  simple  acknowledgineDt  of  receipt.  My  reasons  are:  (I)  an  aocepiUatio 
(Ce.  vdnti  imagumria  mlutio  Gai.  iii  J69)  was  not  required  aod  was 
probably  very  imiiaual,  wheji  actual  payment  of  the  fall  Hiira  was  made  in 
a  simple  case  of  loan,  aale^  lease,  ete.^  and  not  in  a  complicated  matter 
involving  a  variety  of  claims  (cf.  D.  xlvi  3  fr  80  pel  re  ml  verbis — not  both); 
(2)  hahert  aceepttnTi  or  fac4^€  acceptum  appear  to  be  the  technical  words  in 
an  aeceptilatio^  not,  a«  in  these  tablets,  numercUa  or  pertoluia  habere^  which 
indeed  are  the  aatural  wonb  for  a  receipt  of  aotu&l  money  to  close  a 
traDsaction  as  opposed  to  receipt  of  money  as  a  loan,  habere  being  opjx^sed 
to  (kbere  (cf.  Bruns'  iio.  127)^  (3)  The  external  writing  is  more  natnrally 
taken  to  refer  to  the  same  acta  of  payment  and  receipt  as  the  internal, 
and  not  as  a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  receipt  superadded  to  the  formal 
relea.se.  jSr  ijiierrogatiane  may  well  refer,  as  I  have  taken  it,  to  stipuUttun^ 
mentioned  in  the  internal  writing  (cf.  D.  3dv  t  f r  i  §§  1 — 3;  iii  5  fr6),  but 
could  hardly  stand  for  acceptiiatlo^  when  the  internal  writing  has  no  aOusion 
to  any  *  question'  for  that  purijose. 

1  Some  such  bargain  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  Oic,  Hotc.  Com.  9  §  26 
JHe  paoHonem  feciMM  (Eoteium)  ut  abmLvemtur:  non  pepigiL 
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and  the  bargain  is  good,  whether  it  relate  to  contracts  made 
with  them  or  with  himself.  If  a  son  under  power  biirgain  for 
himself  not  to  be  sued,  it  avails  to  bar  an  action  agiiinst  his 
father  de  peculiQ  or  de  in  rem  verso  or  as  defender  of  his  son,  or 
a  ftuit  against  his  father  s  heir,  so  long  as  the  son  is  alive,  but 
after  the  son's  death  the  plea  is  no  longer  available.  The 
bargain  of  a  slave  for  no  suit  to  be  bi-ought  against  himself  is 
of  no  force,  but  his  master  will  have  a  right  to  a  plea  of 
fraud.  If  he  bargain  in  general  terms,  i.e.  that  no  suit  be 
brought  in  the  matter,  then  the  plea  of  bargain  agreed  is 
available  for  his  nuister  and  his  master's  heir.  If  a  father  or 
master  bargain  against  any  suit  being  brought  against  his  son 
or  slave,  it  is  good  not  for  his  son  or  slave,  but  only  if  he  himself 
be  sued  on  their  account :  if  a  father  bargain  against  any  suit 
against  himself  or  bis  son,  his  son  will  be  only  able  to  use  the 
plea  of  fraud.  His  qifi  in  nostra  potestate  sunt  paciacendo 
prodesse  non  possumus  (fr  17  §  7^fr  21  §  2), 

(c)  A  debtor's  bargain  in  general  terms  for  no  suit  to  be 
brought  in  the  matter  bars  a  suit  agfiinst  his  surety,  for,  as  he 
is  liable  to  his  surety  on  the  mandate,  he  hfia  an  intei'cst  to  that 
extent.  Similarly  bargains  against  suit,  made  in  general  terms  by 
one  of  a  number  of  joint  promisers  or  bank -partners,  bar  actions 
against  the  others.  But  a  bargain  by  surety  or  cosurety  for  no 
suit  to  be  brought  bars  suit  against  himself  only,  there  being  no 
interest  in  him  to  support  a  bar  to  suit  against  the  principal 
debtor  or  his  cosureties.  If  however  the  intention  was  to  bar 
suits  against  them  also,  a  plea  of  fhiud  can  be  used  (fr  21  §  5 — 
fr  36,  32).  On  the  other  hand  the  indirect  interest  of  the 
principal  debtor  was  after  some  dispute  held  to  bar  a  suit 
against  surety,  where  debtor  had  bargained  directly  for  this  and 
not  even  named  himself  (fr  27  §  i )-  A  ward's  bargain  against 
suit,  made  even  without  his  guardian's  authority,  is  good; 
and  so  also  a  caretakers  bargain  is  good  on  behalf  of  a 
madman  or  spendthrift  (fr  28  pr  §  i),  and  a  guardian's  on 
behalf  of  his  ward  (fr  15).  A  procurator's  bargain  against  a  suit 
creates  for  his  principal  a  plea  of  fraud  (fr  lo  §  2). 

{d)  The  burden  of  such  bargains  is  still  more  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  person  making  them.     Neither  a  joint  stipulator 
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nor  a  bank  partner  agreeing  not  to  sue,  whether  ne  ipse  jyeiai  or 
(in  general  terras)  ne  petatur,  bars  a  suit  by  the  other  stipulators 
OP  partners.  An  agreement  by  a  son  or  slave  ne  ipse  petat  is 
worthless,  for  he  cannot  sue  in  his  own  person ;  an  agreement 
ne  petatur  bars  a  suit  by  the  father  or  niiister,  only  if  it  relate 
to  the  peadium  of  which  the  son  or  slave  has  full  power  of 
management,  and  if  it  be  made  in  consideration  of  adequate 
advantage,  and  not  by  way  of  mere  gift  (fr  27  pr,  28  §  2). 
In  the  case  of  an  insult  to  the  son,  who  as  well  as  his  father, 
has  an  action  wjnt'iarum,  he  can  bar  his  own  suit,  but  not  that 
of  his  father  (fr  30  pr).  A  procurators  agreement  not  to  sue 
bars  his  principal,  if  the  procurator  have  full  general  powers, 
or  have  a  special  mandate  for  this  purpose,  and  be  not  a 
mere  representative  in  an  action  (fr  10  §  2— fr  13),  A  waitis 
bargain  not  to  sue  is  of  course  invalid  without  his  guardian's 
authority  (fr  28  pr).  And  bo  is  a  like  bargain  made  by  a  care- 
taker on  behalf  of  his  ward  (fr  28  §  I X 

(e)  A  bargain  against  a  suit  for  future  fraud  or  theft  or 
injurious  insult  is  not  good,  but  a  bargain  against  suit  for  past 
offences  is  good  (fr  27  ^  3,  4). 

A  bargain  against  suit  can  be  revoked  by  a  subsequent 
bargain,  except  in  the  case  of  a  suit  injuriarum  or  theft,  which 
are  killed  altogether  by  a  bargain  not  to  sue  (fr  17  §  i,  27  §  2). 

(/)  An  agreement  not  to  sue  may  be  inferred,  as  for  instance 
if  a  bond  be  returned  to  the  debtor;  but  the  like  inference 
cannot  be  drawn  from  the  mere  return  of  a  pledge  (fr  2  §  I. 
fr  3).  If  I  stipulate  from  a  slave  for  a  debt  due  from  Titius,  I 
am  understoo(i  to  agree  not  to  sue  Titius,  but  this  is  so  only  if 
the  slave  was  not  a  mere  surety  but  had  an  adequate  ground 
for  undertaking  the  obligation  (e.^^.  because  he  owed  Titius  as 
much)  so  as  to  make  his  master  responsible  de  pecidio  (fr  30  §  I). 
One  who  receives  future  interest  on  a  loan  is  taken  to  agree  not 
to  sue  for  the  principal  witbin  that  time  (fr  57  pr),  A  foi-mal 
release  {acceptilatio)^  if  invalid  as  such,  may  yet  be  taken  as  an 
agreement  against  suit  (fr  2J  §9). 

A  bargain  not  to  sue  for  ten  pounds,  when  I  have  stipulated 
for  either  ten  pounds  or  the  slave  Stichns,  is  properly  a  bar  to 
my  suing  on  the  stipulation  at  all,  just  as  much  as  if  I  had 
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received  payment  or  brought  suit  or  given  a  release  for  one 
of  the  alternatives.  But  if  the  bargain  was  uoderstood  between 
us  to  negative  only  suit  for  ten  pounds,  I  can  sue  for  Stichus 
without  being  barred  by  the  plea.  A  bargain  not  to  sue  for  an 
inheiitance  is  good  against  any  suit  for  its  components  (fr  27 
§§6,8). 

ig)  Such  words  as  rogavit  Titius  spopondit  Maevius  are 
often  found  subjoined  to  a  record  of  a  bargain;  and  generally 
mean  that  a  stipulation  was  made  ;  and  consequently  an  action 
on  the  stipulation  arises,  special  proof  being  required  to  shew 
that  a  formless  agreement  only  was  intended  (fi'7  §  I2)»  Where 
a  bargain  not  to  stie  is  followed  by  a  stipulation  for  a  penalty 
on  breach,  and  the  promiser  sues,  the  stipulator  can  either 
sue  for  the  penalty  or  (at  his  choice)  meet  promiser  with 
a  plea  of  '  bargain  agreed,'  but  must  then  release  the  stipu* 
lation  {it  10  §  i> 

(A)  As  in  some  cases  already  mentioned,  a  plea  of  fraud  is 
often  available  where  parties  are  not  entitled  to  plead  a  bargain. 
Thus  where  a  bargain  with  creditoi-s  is  made  by  an  own  heir 
before  meddling  with  an  inheritance,  or  by  an  outsider,  or  slave 
made  unconditionally  free,  before  entrance  on  an  inheritance,  the 
bargain  can  be  well  pleaded  against  suit  by  the  creditors.  But 
if  the  slave  is  made  heir  conditionally,  his  bargain  is  null ; 
for  what  is  done  while  in  slavery  is  not  as  a  rule  good  for  hira 
as  a  freeman.  He  can  how^ever  use  a  plea  of  fraud.  So  also  (as 
was  held  after  some  doubt)  can  a  son  under  power  who  made 
such  a  bargain  and  entered  on  an  (outsiders)  inheritance  after 
emancipation,  or  who  bargained  with  his  father's  creditors  while 
his  father  was  yet  alive  (fr  7^17,  i^)* 


B.    Litterarum  oblioatio^. 

Besides  verbal  contracts  made  by  stipulation  and  promise, 
the  Romans  had  another  form  of  strict  obligation  which  arose 
from  book-keeping.     Gains  is  our  only  trustworthy  source  of 


1  Seo  full  explanation  in  Appendix  (p«  279) :  also  the  Essay  on  da  pro 
Q.  Roic,  Comoedo, 
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direct  information,  and  he  treats  it  very  shortly.  The  obli- 
gation  was  made  by  book  entries  of  transfer  {nominibus  tran- 
scripticiis).  The  transfer  might  he  a  re  in  persotuim,  when 
a  debt  on  account  of  piir^^hase  or  hire  or  partnership  was 
entered  as  if  it  had  been  money  paid  out;  or  it  might  be 
a  persona  in  personam,  when  Titius  gets  you  to  undertake  his 
debt  to  me,  and  I  in  the  same  way  enter  it  in  ray  books,  as  if 
I  had  paid  out  the  money  to  you  instead  of  t*.)  Titius.  That  is 
to  say,  taking  the  first  case,  I  have  you  in  my  bxjks  entered  as 
owing  me  money  for  a  farm,  which  I  have  sold  you  or  leased  to 
you,  or  for  ray  share  of  the  profits  of  some  joint  transaction, 
I  close  this  account  and  enter  the  amount  agiMust  you  as  debtor 
for  a  liquidated  sum  of  money,  of  course  with  your  agree- 
ment (else  how  could  there  be  a  contract  ?).  lu  the  second  case 
I  close  the  account  against  Titius  and  enter  the  amount  against 
you  as  a  debtor,  insteatl  of  against  him,  he  having,  as  the 
Romans  said,  delegated  you  to  me,  in  other  words  got  you  to 
promise  to  pay  me  and  got  me  to  accept  you  as  a  debtor 
instead  of  him.  There  is  in  each  ctise  a  transfer  from  the 
existing  account  to  another,  and  this  tmnsfer  creates  a  new 
obligation*  wholly  independent  of  the  previous  obligation  and 
resting  sitnply  on  the  book  entry  against  you.  Actual  cash 
loans  (arcaria  noinina)  though  entered  in  the  creditor's  books 
derive  their  obligation  from  the  payment  of  the  money  :  the 
book  entrj*  is  then  only  evidence.  In  the  case  of  liUmnrum 
obligaiiu,  it  is  unimportant  whether  any  money  has  been 
actually  paid.  The  entry  in  the  ledger,  declaring  the  fact  of 
debt  and  disclosing  no  special  cause,  is  in  itself  the  cause  and 
only  cause  of  obligatioiu  It  supplies  a  formal  element  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  a  pact,  and  binds  the  debtor  as  much  as  he 
would  have  been  bound  by  the  words  of  promise  in  reply  to 
a  spoken  stipulation.  The  parties  were  not  required  to  meet 
to  make  the  entry.  Suit  w^ould  be  brought  as  for  ceHa  credita 
pecunia  (cf  Cic.  Rose,  Com.  5  §  14). 

*  In  both  cases  there  appears  clearly  to  be  a  change  analogous  to  that 
of  Dovatiouy  but  Gains  Ufles  that  term  only  of  stipulations  :  nor  does  be 
mention  the  extinction  of  the  former  debt  (icceptUutiofie^  no  doubt  because 
this  expreaaion  in  hia  time  applied  to  a  tferbal  release.     See  p.  55. 
it  n.  5 
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There  was  a  doubt  amoDg  the  lawyers  whether  this  was  so 
specifically  a  Roman  fonii  of  obligation  as  not  to  be  open  to 
foreigners.  Nerva  (the  lawyer)  held  that  it  was  not  open  to 
them  :  Sab  in  us  and  CaasiuR  held  that  foreigners  could  be 
bound  by  the  furmer  class  of  transfers  (a  re  in  persotunny,  but 
not  by  the  latter,  Arcaria  nmnina  were  of  course  applicable  to 
foreigners  as  much  as  to  Romans. 

Gains  notes  that  litterarum  obligaiio  is  a  phrase  which 
might  be  used  of  a  \mtten  acknowledgment  of  debt,  or 
promise  to  pay,  such  as  the  chirographa  ('  notes  of  hand/  i,e, 
autographs )»  and  syngraphae  ^  {*  bonds,'  '  agreements ')  of  the 
Greeks.  In  his  time  probably  these  were  frequent,  and  the 
custom  of  relying  on  a  book  entry  only  had  dropped  out  of 
regular  use. 


C-     1.     MUTUVM. 

{a)  Mutitum  is  cash-loan,  i.tf.  a  loan  of  money  (jwcuma 
numerata)  or  of  other  things  lying  in  weight,  count  or  measure*, 
such  as  wine,  oil,  corn,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  The  principle  of  the 
contract  is  that  they  are  counted,  measured  or  weighed  over  to 
the  borrower  and  become  his  property,  with  the  obligatioo  of 

'  Thia  oiight  be  coriaidered  aa  ft  mere  rostateiinjut  of  the  debt  and  hence 
common  to  all  nations;  but  the  latter  involved  a  change  of  debtor  and 
required  aome  mutuid  understanding  and  cunionj  of  a  pttrticular  community, 

*  Such  s^ffigrap/me  arc  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  e.g.  Fam.  viii  2  g  2 ; 
AtL  V  21  §  IK  Their  precise  character  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Mitteis 
(RetcksrecfU  pp.  459^485)  holds  that  the  term  was  Hi>ecially,  ttumgh  not 
eiclusively,  applied  to  debt 'agreements  which  of  themselves  proved  the 
debt,  whether  the  money  had  passed  or  not.  But  be  rests  much  on 
Pseudo-Ascon.  ad  Verr,  ii  I  §  91,  a  writer  whom  I  beUeve  to  have  had 
no  independent  knowledge  either  of  law  or  buainesaj  and  I  doubt  the 
word  in  itself  hanng  such  special  meaning. 

*  Such  things  are  often  called  by  a  mediaeval  term  *  fungibles/  derived 
from  such  expresaiona  as  D.  xii  i  fr  2  §  1  ui  genere  auo  funciimiem  recipiunt 
per  9oluitonem  quam  specie  *tbey  admit  of  dischargo  by  i>ajtneint  in  kind 
rather  than  s|)ecificaUy.'  Savigny  {Syst.  vi  p.  123)  calls  them  *c|uaiititiea,' 
quoting  D,  xxx  f r  54  §  3  where  corpus  and  quuntitat  are  contracted ;  \di  1 
fr  15  §4;  xlvi  3  fr94  §  1.  So  too  in  a  constitution  of  Gordian.  ap.  Jur. 
Ant^tuL  ill  p.  253  d^itorei  quantiiatum  dMtarum, 
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retumijig  at  some  time  the  same  count  of  money,  measure  of 
corn,  weight  of  silver,  etc.,  but  not  the  identical  coins  or  corn  or 
silver  (Gai.  iii  90).  The  contract  is  of  a  different  character  from 
comviodatinnt  the  loan  of  an  article  which  is  to  be  c^refollj  used 
and  itself  restored ^  In  that  case  the  owner,  besides  having  an 
action  on  the  loan,  can  vindicate  the  thing  itself.  But  in 
vmtumn  it  matters  not  whether  the  coins  or  wheat,  etc.  lent 
exist  or  not,  whether  they  are  still  with  the  borrower  or  not, 
their  free  use  or  consnmption  is  intended  or  expected,  or  is  at 
any  rate  indifferent  to  the  lender :  his  right  is  not  thereby 
affected  :  they  have  become  the  property  of  the  boiTower,  and 
the  risk  of  loss  or  robbery  is  his :  the  lender's  claim  is  to  have 
these  or  other  coins  or  other  wheat,  of  the  like  fineness  and 
coui^t  or  weight,  made  over  to  him  in  due  time  in  fnll  owner- 
ship (D,  xii  1  fr  3). 

(fc)  This  kind  of  loan  involves  and  requires  a  transfer  of 
property,  and  consequently,  besides  the  intention  to  contract 
and  convey,  there  must  be  delivery  actual  or  constructive  of  the 
money  or  other  thing  lent.  Physical  transfer  for  this  purpose  by 
the  lender  as  owner  of  the  money  was  not  always  necessary  (see 
vol.  1  p.  458):  if  a  man  has  money  of  mine  deposited  with  him, 
I  can  authorise  him  to  use  it  and  sue  him  as  on  a  loan  (D.  xii  I 
fr  9  §  9),  Further  it  wtis  held  in  practice  that,  if  my  debtor  by 
my  order  paid  money  to  another,  I  could  sue  this  other  for  the 
loan  thereby  made,  although  the  actual  money  had  never  been 
mine.  Where  however  my  agent  has  collected  money  on  ray 
account  and  proposes  to  treat  it  as  a  loan  to  himself,  the  lawyers 
differed,  Afj'icanus  holding  that  there  was  no  loan  but  only  au 
obligation  on  mandate,  Ulpian  declaring  for  a  loan  (D.  xii  I 
fr  15  ;  xvii  i  fr  34  pr).  And  the  like  difference  is  found  where 
a  man  intending  a  loan,  but  not  having  the  aish,  hands  over 
some  article  to  selP  imd  use  the  proceeds  as  a  loan  (D.  xii  1 

1  The  two  kinds  i>f  loan  are  both  named  in  Cato  RR.  5  §  3  bcUui  senten^ 
I  CiJanOj  far^  vinuni^  oleum  mutuum  dederit  (vilicwi)  nemini.     Duos  atU  tres 
fiimUiiu  haheai  nude  utenda  roget  et  quibu4  det. 

*  The  plan  of  a  sale  was  adopted  aometimea  by  usurers  in  order  to 
avoid  the  iiaury  laws.  The  usurer  sold  sscimething  to  th©  borrower  at 
a  high  value  and  at  once  reparchaaed  it  from  bim  at  a  low  value  and  gave 
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fr  1 1  pr ;  xvii  i  fr  34  pr ;    cf  xxiv  i  ft-  3  g  12 ;    Savigny   Syst,  iv 

p.  594X 

(c)  But  further  it  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  general  rule 
that  if  a  man  pay  his  own  raooey  to  some  one  as  being  my  money 
and  as  a  loan  on  my  account,  whether  I  have  actually  requested 
hitn  to  advaoce  it  in  the  particular  instance,  or  am  absent  and 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  I  can  sue  the  recipient  tm  the  loan  (D.  xii 
I  fr  9 1 8 ;  cf.  tit.  6  fr  53).  This  is  stated  broadly  by  Paul :  plane 
si  liber  homo  nostro  tiomiiie  pecimiam  da  ret  vel  suam  vel  nostram 
ut  nobis  solveretur  {i.e.  with  the  instruction  to  repay  me) 
ohligatio  nobis  pecuniae  creditae  acq^itireretur  (D.  xlv  1  fr  126  §  2; 
cf.  Cod.  iv  27  fr  3).  It  is  in  fact  the  ordinary  case  of  a  hanker 
making  in%'e.stments  for  his  customer  whether  he  happen  to 
have  at  the  time  and  to  use  money  which  has  pas5«e<i  through 
his  customers  hands  or  not:  cottidte  credit uri  pecuniam  mutuam 
ab  alio  poscimu^  ut  nosiro  nomine  creditor  numeret  ftduro 
debitori  itostro  (xii  i  fr  9  §  8)  'it  is  an  every  day  occurrence 
*  that  when  we  are  going  to  make  a  Ccish-loan  we  ask  another  to 
'  pay  the  nn^ney  as  creditor  on  our  account  to  the  person  who  is 
'  to  be  our  debtor/ 

(d)  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  profess  to  make  you  a  loan  on  my 
own  account  and  hand  over  another's  money,  it  does  not  become 
yours ;  there  is  no  Ciish-loim  j  the  owner  can  claim  the  coins. 
And  the  same  is  the  result,  if  a  runaway  slave  or  any  other 
slave  of  mine  contrarj*  to  ray  intention  hands  over  my  money  to 
you  as  a  loan.  I  can  claim  the  coins,  but  I  have  no  action  as  on 
a  loan.  But  if  you  without  any  fniudulent  intent  spend  (con- 
sumpseris)  the  money,  it  has  passed  beyond  my  power  of 
claiming  it,  and  I  can  sue  you  for  the  amount  as  if  I  had  lent 
it  you  and  made  you  owner  of  the  coins.  So  a  ward  cannot 
without  his  guardian's  authority  alienate  his  money  for  a  loan 
or  any  other  purpose,  but  if  he  has  done  so  (or  rather  professed 
to  do  so)  and  the  borrower  has  spent  it,  he  can  sue  (by  a  con- 
diction)  just  as  if  the  loan  were  valid  (D*  xii  1  fr  1 1  §  2, 13  §  1, 
19;  tit.  6  fr  29X 


him  caeh,  the  borrower  remaining  debtor  for  the  difference  in  value.  This 
kind  of  contmct  was  in  the  middle  ages  called  by  an  Arabic  tenu  Mokatra. 
Pascal  refers  to  it  in  the  eighth  of  bia  'LetterB  to  a  FrovincieJ.' 
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(e)  The  paying  or>  as  the  Romana  described  it,  the  weighing 
out*  {expendere^  dependere)  or  counting  out  (numerare)  of  the 
money  ia  the  ground  of  the  obligation,  but  the  intention  of  the 
parties  to  give  and  receive  as  a  cash -loan  is  also  neceaaary  to 
D»ake  the  contract.  {Nan  mtis  est  duntis  esse  numvios  et  Jieri 
acmpientis  xd  obligaHo  nascatur,  sed  etiafii  hoc  ammo  dari  tU 
obligatio  constitacLtur  D.  xliv  7  fr  3  §  I.)  If  I  hand  money  over 
to  you  as  a  gift  or  as  a  deposit*  and  you  receive  it  as  a  loan, 
there  is  no  proper  gift  or  deposit  or  loan\  Again,  if  you  ask 
for  a  loan  from  me  and  from  Titius,  and  I  tell  my  debtor  to 
promise  it  you,  and  you  think  it  Ls  Tititis'  debtor  who  piouii«je8 
it,  there  is  qo  contract  between  us.  But  in  all  these  cases,  if 
you  spend  the  money,  I  can  sue  for  the  amount  (D.  xii  i  fr  1 8, 32). 
And  the  result  is  similar  where  the  want  of  agi^eement  between 
the  parties  is  due  to  one  being  insane  (though  supposed  not  to 
be  so)  or  becoming  insane  before  the  completion  of  the  contract 
(fr  12).  The  completion  of  the  contract  dates  from  the  handling 
of  the  money  by  the  borrower  or  from  the  agreement,  whichever 
is  latest.  If  the  agi'eement  was  conditional,  the  occurrence 
of  the  condition  must  be  waited  for  (fr  9  §  9,  fr  to*  19  pr). 

(/)  The  intention  of  the  parties  in  thus  giving  and  re- 
ceiving money  would  be  in  some  way  stated,  usually  at  the 
time,  probably  in  an  oral  declaration,  then  or  afterwards  reduced 
to  writing,  and  containing  the  conditions  of  the  loan.  Omnia^ 
quae  insert  gtipulatimiibus  possunt,  eadem  possunt  etiam  mmie- 
raHofd  pecuniae  (D. xii  1  fr/).  Such  agreement  might  fix  the 
condition,  if  any,  on  which  the  money  paid  should  become 
a  loan,  the  date  and  place  for  repayment,  the  person  to  whom 


*  In  early  times  the  metal  was  weighed^  aues^  gemt^Bes^  dupondtus^  §ie, 
being  primarily  weiglita.  The  Icr  Ruhna  (b.c.  49 — 42)  describes  jmUnum 
AS  pceunia  certa  credita  sigjmta  forma  p{ublica)  p(opuli)  R{onian%)^  i,e. 
bearing  the  public  stamp  of  the  Roman  f*eople  -  lawful  Rtimaa  coin,  Cf. 
D.  xviii  1  fr  i  pr. 

•  It  wa«  not  clear  to  the  lawyers  in  the  Digest,  when  tjoth  parties 
intended  a  transfer  of  ownership  but  differed  as  to  the  ground  {e.g.  one 
intending  to  make  a  gift,  the  other  taking  as  a  IoaD)»  whether  the  owner- 
ship of  the  money  passed-  Julian  said  it  did  (D.  xlil  fr36):  Ulpian 
iucUued  to  think  it  did  not  (D.  xii  i  fr  18  pr  viagigque^  etc.). 
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it  should  be  repaid;  but  it  could  not  fix  a  larger  sum  to  be 
repaid  than  the  amount  actually  paid ;  for  the  contract  would 
be  nudum  paetmn  as  reganls  the  sum;  but  it  might  fix  a 
smaller  (fr  1 1  §  i,  22,  40;  ii  14  fr  17  pr). 

A  stipulation  was  often  made  to  confirm  such  agreements,  and, 
though  good,  was  held  not  to  novate  the  obligation  arising  from 
the  payment,  or  to  con&titute  a  separate  conti'act :  the  payment 
whether  before  or  after  was  i-egarded  as  merely  snppl}'ing  con- 
tent to  the  verbal  obligation  (noii  duae  ohUgationes  nascutdur 
sed  una  verbonim  Paul).  And  if  the  payment  was  not  accepted, 
a  stipulation  made  in  anticipation  hml  no  effect.  If  payment 
had  been  made  and  for  some  cause  or  other  the  stipulation 
proved  to  be  invalid,  it  was  possible  to  fall  back  on  the  pay- 
ment, and  enforce  the  natural  obltgiition  thence  arising  (D.  xii  I 
fr9^4,S,fr40;  xlv  1  fr  126 §2;  xlvi  2  fr6§i»  fr/jCod.viiij/  fry, 
cf.  xliv  7  fr44  §6).  Where  a  ward  received  a  loan  without  his 
guardian's  authority,  the  lender  could  not  recover,  until  Ant. 
Pius  by  a  rescript  granted  him  an  action  to  recover  so  far  as 
the  ward  was  at  the  time  of  the  action  thereby  enriched 
(D.  xxvi  8  fr  5  pr;  xlvi  3  fr47  pr). 

(g)  A  cjish-loan  did  not  carry  interest  unless  special  stipu- 
lation was  made  (D.  xix  5  fr  24).  Just  us  other  real  actions  con- 
templated originally  only  the  return  of  the  thing  lent,  deposited, 
or  pledged,  so  a  cash-loan  by  itself  contemplated  only  the  return 
of  the  same  quantity,  and  therefore  interest  could  not  become 
due  on  a  mere  bargain,  as  if  it  were  part  and  detail  of  the 
loan  (D.  xxii  I  fr4i  §  2  probably  relates  to  some  provincial 
loan.) 

(k)  In  early  Roman  times  a  loan  of  money,  or  nither  of 
metal  not  properly  coined,  wtis  made  with  the  bronze  and  balance 
as  in  mancipation^  they  being  necessary  to  ascertain  the  amount, 
and  the  accompanying  declaration  shewing  the  nature  of  the 
transaction.  This  was  called  nea^um^.  If  the  debtor  made 
default  in  due  repayment,  his  person  was  liable  to  be  seized, 
and  he  was  compelled,  legally  or  practically,  to  work  for  his 
creditor.     Admission  of  the  debt  was  equivalent  to  judgment. 

In  later  times  the  technical  term  in  describing  a  suit  for 
1  See  Appendix  (p.  296). 
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a  loan  of  money  appears  to  have  been  pecunia  cet*ta  credita^  (Lex 
Rubr.  21;  Qai,  iv  171).  By  a  lex  Stlia  a  summary  mode  was 
introducsed  for  recovery  of  a  sum  of  mooey  certaia  (certa  pecunia), 
30  days*  notice  (condictio)  of  trial  being  siibBtituted  for  the  old 
sacraraental  procedure  (Gai,  iv  18,  19),  and  this  summary  pro- 
cedure was  probably  applied*  to  loans  of  money  (certa  crediki 
pecunia).  From  the  ponition  of  the  title  ffe  jttr&jurando  in  the 
Digest  (xii  2)  and  from  the  rubrics  of  Paul  Sent  ii  I  de  rebm 
creditis  et  de  jurejnfumlo  and  of  Cud.  iv  i,  it  is  generally  inferred 
that  plaintiff  could  put  defcndant  on  his  oatb  as  to  the  tact  of 
the  loan  or  of  its  repayment;  and  probably  this  wds  the  leading 
use  of  compulsory  oaths^  Further  the  defendaut,  if  defeated, 
might  be  mulcted  in  a  penalty  of  one-third  of  the  money  lent 
(in  addition  to  the  sum  itself),  by  being  forced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  to  wager  on  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
The  plaintiff  would  have  to  submit  to  a  restipulation  to  the  same 
effect  (Gai.iv  13,  171).  The  lea^  Calpnrma  extended  the  sum- 
mary procedure  to  suits  for  any  definite  thing  {de  omni  certa  re). 
The  oath  was  probably  admissible  in  this  case  also  (so  said  in 
D.  xii  2  fr  34  pr),  but  the  wager  was  not  (cf  Oai,  iv  19). 

This  action  by  summary  notice  was  called  cofidictio  and  was 
the  regular  action  in  the  case  of  cash*loana  or  other  claims  for 
money  certain,  whether  based  on  payment,  or  on  book  credit, 
or  on  stipulation  (Cic.  Rose,  Com,  4,  5  ^  io-=i  5  ;  D.  xii  I  fr  24), 

(j)  Defendant  if  sued  on  his  bond  {cautio,  %,e,  record  of 
stipulation)  when  he  had  not  received  the  money,  could  plead 
the  non-payment  {exceptio  non  numeratae  pecuniae)  and  then 

I  The  expression  (without  pecunia)  cwcuna  in  QuintiL  InsL  iv  2  §  61 ; 
viiij  ^  14  (sijeakiag  of  the  differeuGe  of  atyle  required  fr^jui  an  advocate 
in  dii!ereiit  causes)  an  non  pudecU  certam  ereditam  penodis  po$tulare  aui 
circa  itUliddiu  ajici  aut  m  mancipii  redhihitiofw  mid/irt;  xii  10  §  7a  Certa 
cr«dita  pecunia  is  in  QuintiL  iv  2  §  6*  Cf.  Lenel  EP.  i\  186.  la  lej;  Julia 
munie,  44  the  procedure  for  recovering  a  loan  {ud  de  pecunia  crediia 
'  judicium  dari  oporteret)  ia  ajjplied  to  the  recovery  of  expenses  to  which 
a  town  was  put  in  diHcharging  duties  neglected  by  individual  citizens, 
0,ff.  cleAning  the  streeta. 

>  Karlowa  argues  against  it  {RG.  ii  594). 

'  Cf.  D.  xii  2  5"  14  and  note  on  abfurare  Book  vi  chap,  iii ;   Demelius 
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the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  payment.  This  plea  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  Antonines  (Cod.  iv  30  fr  i,  3) ;  and  a  like  plea  wafiil 
allowed  when  the  amount  named  in  the  bond  was  larger  than 
the  sum  actually  lent:  the  creditor  could  recover  only  th© 
latter  sum  (Cod*  ih.  fr  2).  Where  a  li(^uidated  siini  of  money  ' 
was  acknowledged  in  writing  {chirograph mn)  to  be  due,  though 
not  actually  paid  dowTj,  and  there  was  a  just  cause  of  debt, 
this  plea  was  not  gofxl  (fr5).  A  plea  of  fraud  {doli)  was  also 
available,  but  that  threw  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  defendant 
{ik  1 3,  Gal  iv  1 16  a  ;  D.  xliv  4  fr  2  §  i ). 

The  bond  on  payment  was  usually  destroyed  or  given  up 
to  the  debtor,  but  its  retention  whole  gave  the  creditor  no 
rights,  if  the  debt  had  been  fully  paid,  nor  did  its  loss  defeat 
his  right,  if  the  debt  was  not  paid  (Conat  of  Sevcrus  and 
Antoninus  in  Cod.  Greg.  iv=  Jun  AtdejusL  iii  232). 

2.    Intekest  on  loans. 

Interest  may  be  defined  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
lender  for  the  use  of  his  money,  and  for  the  risk  which  he  runs 
of  not  being  repaid.  It  was  Qnlled  Jaenu^^  or  u^urae  (sometimes 
u^ura  sing.):  fasnebns  pecunia  is  money  on  loan  at  interest. 
The  capital  is  usually  called  sors. 

The  strict  action  on  a  money  loan  was  for  repayment  of 
the  capital  sum  lent,  and,  as  hus  been  s;ud  above^  did  not  carry 
with  it  any  claim  for  interest.  A  stipulation  was  required  Ln 
order  to  create  an  obligation  for  this^  and  if  the  capital  wa 
stipulated  for  at  the  same  time,  still  the  two  obligations  were" 
distinct :  the  claim  for  the  capital  was  for  an  ascertained 
amount  (c^um);  that  for  the  interest  was  dependent  on  the 
length  of  tioie  it  remained  unpaid,  and  conse^piently  was,  at 
the  time  of  stipulation,  fur  an  unascertained  amount  (incertum, 
Paiiiii  i4§i;  D.xixs  fr  24;  xlv  i  fr75§9> 

It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  the  practice  to  fix  a  near 
day  (next  Kalends  ?)  for  the  repayment  of  the  capital »  and,  as 
a  penalty  for  the  non- repayment  of  the  capital  00  that  day,  to 

*  Cf-  Plautilwn,  243  Interii  n  non  invento  ego  illoi  inffiiUi  minai...$i 
mutuoi  non  poim^  cerium»t  tumamf&nore;  P9eu4jf^  286  St  atnabcUf  invenirH^ 
muiuom;  ad  dantstam  devenirei^  ctddm^eM/enusculum^ 
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stipulate  for  interest  at  so  much  per  month  (30  days),  which 
tntght  be  made  to  run  either  from  that  day  or  from  the  day 
of  the  stipulatioii.  At  other  times  we  find  stipiihition  to  be 
made  for  repayment  on  demand  {qua  die  petierit).  Sometimes 
the  capital  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  and  then  interest 
would  only  run  for  the  unpaid  instalments,  as  they  became 
due.  Action  for  the  loan  or  an  instiilment  would  not  stop  the 
interest  continuing  to  run,  that  being  conditioned  on  due  pay* 
ment  or  on  satisfaction  not  having  been  made  (D,  xii  i  fr40; 
xlv  I  frQO,  126  §  2;  Bruns  no.  127).  Tender  of  payment  when  due 
prevents  interest  nmning  (see  pp.  53,  54),  Fur  some  purpusijs 
interest  on  money  was  put  in  the  same  class  asfructti^  (D.  xxii  i 
fr34):  but  in  Jriictu  non  est,  (piia  no'fi  &r  ipso  ayrpore  $ed  alia 
causa  est,  id  est  nova  obligatione  (D.  L  16  fr  121), 

The  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  by  the  stipulation*  It  waa 
not  unusual  to  fix  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  punctual  pay- 
ment and  an  increased  rate  if  payment  were  delayed.  If 
payments  on  the  lower  rate  continued  for  a  time  to  be 
made  and  accepted  when  the  higher  rate  might  have  been 
demanded,  a  bargain  was  presumed  for  the  lower  rate  to  con- 
tinue. And  whfn  punctual  payments  fur  some  years  had  been 
made,  a  bond  providing  for  retrospective  increase  of  the  nxte 
in  case  of  unpnnctuality  was  (by  a  rescript  of  M.  Antoninus)  not 
allowed  to  be  enforced  (D,  xxii  i  frggi,  12,  I3pr,  I7pr;  Cod. 
iv32  fr5»8).  Delay  exists  as  soon  as  claim  has  been  made  on 
the  debtor  in  a  suitable  place  for  payment  and  payment  has 
not  been  made  (D.  xxii  I  fr  32  pr). 

The  fact  of  stipulation  for  interest  having  been  duly  made 
admits  of  proof,  even  if  it  should  n<U  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  bond  (Cod.  iv  32  fr  i,  7).  If  no  stipulation  has  been 
made,  but  interest  has  been  paid  as  agreed,  the  money  cannot 
be  reclaimed  or  set  against  capital,  unless  in  excess  of  the  legal 
rate.  And  a  pledge  can  be  retained,  until  interest  has  been 
paid,  though  the  agreement  has  not  been  confirmed  by  a 
stipulation  (Cod.  fr  3,  4)*  Loans  by  municipalities  did  not 
require  a  stipulation  (D,  xxii  I  fr  30) ;  nor  was  it  required  for  the 
demand  of  an  accession  in  the  nature  of  interest,  in  case  of 
a  loan  of  com  or  barley  (Cod.  fr  1 1 ). 
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A  maximum  rate  of  interest  was  laid  down  by  law.  By 
the  XII  tables  the  maximum  was  one-twelfth  of  the  principal 
{uncianum  fentts),  i.e.  8|  per  cent,  (Tac.  Ann.  vi  16).  The  his- 
tory of  the  subject  is  obscure*,  but  in  the  times  of  Cicero  and 
of  the  Aiitonines  the  maximum  was  one  per  cent,  per  month 
of  30  days  (iisurae  ceutesimiw),  %,e,  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  was  'statutable  interest'  {legitinm  usura\  Any  agreement 
for  interest  above  this  rate  was  void  as  regards  the  excess  (by 
a  rescript  of  Sevems),  and  the  excess  if  paid  went  in  diminu- 
tion of  the  principal :  if  the  principal  was  repaid,  the  surplus 
interest  (or  the  principal  itst-lf,  if  repaid  after  being  already 
covered  by  surplus  interest)  could  be  recovered  as  ijidebitum 
(Pan!  ii  14  §  2 ;  D.  xii  6  fr  26  pr ;  xxii  i  fr  29).  Five  per  cent  and 
four  per  cent,  or  even  less  are  also  mentioned  as  usual  in  some 
cases  and  districts;  and  'statutable  interest*  regarded  as  heavy 
(D.  xxvi  /fr/l  10). 

Compound  interest  was  forbidden  altogether  by  Justinian, 
who  tells  us  it  was  forbidden  by  ancient  laws  but  ineffectually 
(Cod,  iv  32  fr  28;  vii  54  fr  3  pr)^.  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines 
interest  left  to  accumulate  and  compound  interest,  together 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  capital,  could  neither  be  stipulated 
for  nor  exacted.  The  excess  if  paid  could  be  recovered  (D.  xii  6 
fr  26  §  I ;  Cod*  iv  32  fr  10). 

1  Livy  mcDtioiii*  (ac,  347)  Semuncmrium  tantum  ex  undorur  fmmi 
facUtm;  a  temiMimrj  incaaure?  (vii  27  §5);  in  Bx\  342  /fuwiuo  apud 
quondam  L,  Oenucium  trit,  pi.  tidUae  ad  pl^bem  ne  fenerare  liceret  (vii  42 
§  i).  The  restrictioiis  on  lendiug  at  interest  which  appHed  to  loans  made 
by  Romans  were  extended  in  B.C.  193  to  loans  made  by  auy  of  the  allie-s  or 
Laticis  to  Romans  (Liv,  xxxv  7  §  5),  Tacitus  (Ann.  \i  16)  apparently  refers 
to  these  statements.  Cato  (RiL  i)  aaya  majoreg  noUri  *ic  habuerurU  et  ita 
iti  legihtJ^  pojfimrnnt  furem  dupli  etyndemnarif  fejieratorem  quadruple  We 
know  no  more  of  this*  Probfibly  it  waa  penalty  for  exceeding  uTmanum 
fenus. 

'  Cicero  in  his  provincial  edict  for  Cilicia  Siiid  be  sboiild  allow  eeute- 
timoM  cum  anatoeiamo  amiiversanOf  -Le,  12  per  cent,  |)er  annum  with 
anniial  rests  (Att.  v  21  §  ii).  In  the  cawe  there  related  of  a  loan  by 
Brutus  and  others  to  the  Salami nians  in  OypriL^  the  bond  was  drawn 
for  48  per  cent  A  decree  of  the  eeuato  about  this  time  forbad  comiK>iind 
interest  (i6.  §  13),  but  whether  it  waa  a  general  prohibition  or  iimited  to 
oertain  places  or  transactions  we  do  not  know. 
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3.      TraJSCTWIA    PECUNfA. 

The  maximum  rate  of  interest  might  be  exceeded  lawfully 
in  loans  on  bottomry  (trajectieia  pecunia\  i.e*  when  money  is 
lent  for  a  mercantile  adventure  beyond  sea,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  repayment  only  if  the  ship  got  safe  to  its  destina- 
tion. The  creditor's  risk  in  this  case  justifies  a  higher  than 
the  usual  rate  of  interest,  and  no  limit  was  put  to  nauticum 
feiius  or  nmtrae  niariti tmie  (Paul  ii  14  §3):  but  the  higher  rate 
was  allowable  only  for  the  period  over  which  the  creditor's  risk 
in  the  voyage  extended.  It  was  usual  for  the  creditor  to  send 
a  slave  in  the  vessel  to  watch  the  shipper's  proceedings  and 
demand,  if  necessary  by  process  of  law,  repayment  of  the  loan 
as  agreed.  If  the  money  and  interest  were  not  forthcoming 
on  the  agreed  day,  it  was  usual  for  further  ioterest  to  be  paid 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  12  per  cent,  for  the  time  after  the 
goods  had  got  safe,  and  also,  by  way  of  penal ty»  a  sum  per  day 
for  tlie  slave's  services  (who  might  have  to  wait  some  time  in 
a  distant  ptirt),  both  amounts  to  be  reckoned  from  the  due  date, 
the  amount  for  services  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  legitimate 
interests  The  goods  first  embarked  and  any  goods  purchased 
with  the  proceeds  of  sale  were  pledged  for  the  loan.  A 
stipulation  was  usually  made,  but  the  principal  sum  could 
be  recovered  as  a  loan,  and  the  additional  sum  by  an  action 
pmescnptis  verbis  (see  Chap,  iv  h)  on  the  agreement.  The 
claini  for  penalty  was  good  on  any  delay  in  payment,  unless  the 
borrower  was  free  from  fault :  subsequent  oflFer  did  not  purge 
the  delay  (1).  xxii  2  fr4,  7;  xliv/  fr23;  cf.  xlv  I  fr  I22§  I  ;  xix  $ 
fr  24). 

*  Quod  %n  nngulm  die*  in  stipuiaium  deductum  ul  ad  fif%€m  emUdmae 
Hon  uUra  duplum  deb^tur.  In  ttipuieUwne  Jaenarii  po§i  dism  pm%etdi 
SeparaHm  interponta^  qiwd  in  ea  legiHmae  uturae  deerit^  per  alteram  sHptda^ 

titmem  opttrantm  mtpjdebitur  (FApin.  in  D.  xsdi  2  £1*4  §  i) I  ue.  *the  amount 
*  stipulated  for  the  slave's  services  jnust  not  do  more  than  doubles  the 
'interOBt  At  the  nmxinnun  rate,  unless  a  lower  mte  is  agreed  for  interest,  in 
'which  ca«e  the  ftmoiint  for  nervicea  may  be  increased  up  to  the  limit  afore- 
*8ald.'  It  is  not  clear  whether  each  pjiymeiit  (for  interest  and  for  servit^e^) 
m  limited  by  the  amount  of  the  maximum  rate  or  Ixvth  payments  together. 
Ihering  Jahrb,  xix  p.  16  takes  the  fonuer  view.  Sieveking  (/>a*  Seed^zr- 
Mten  1893,  p.  44)  with  others  takea  dupium  to  mean  double  of  the  capital 
sum  lent ;  as  tupra  dupium  in  D>  xii  6  fr  26  §  i. 
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Some  other  conditions  of  a  similar  character  are  mentiuned 
as  occurring  in  loans:  e.g,  loan  to  a  fisherman  for  apparatus, 
payment  to  be  dependent  on  a  catch  of  fish  :  loan  to  an  athlete 
for  training  expenses,  to  be  repaid  if  be  won  in  the  contest. 
In  these  cases  also  a  bargain  (pactum)  would  suffice  to  support 
an  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  as  compensation  for  risk 
(D.  xxii  2  fr  5 ). 

Loan  on  bottomry  differed  in  several  ways  from  an  ordinary 
loan  of  money  {muiua  pecunia) ;  for  in  the  latter  the  creditor  s 
claim  was  absolute  or  at  least  not  dependent  on  the  result  of 
the  debtor's  employment  of  the  money ;  the  rate  of  interest 
was  limited  by  (aw  ;  the  action  a  condictio  certi;  and  interest 
was  not  recoverable  except  on  a  separate  stipulation. 


D.      COiVfJWTIONES, 

Condi ction  was  a  form  of  legal  procedure,  as  mentioned 
above,  fin>t  applied  to  the  recovery  of  a  loan  uf  a  definite  sum 
of  money,  and  afterwards  applied  to  a  loan  of  other  things 
(*  fungibles*)  where  the  retuni  of  the  loan  wjis  required  in 
quantity  and  quality,  but  not  the  identical  things;  in  fact, 
where  the  borrower  undertook  to  repay  not  this,  but  so  much 
of  the  article  and  quality  received.  When  condiction  was 
applied  to  such  things,  it  was  said  to  be  called  iriticarki  ('re- 
lating to  wheat*)  from  one  of  the  moat  important  subjects, 
but  this  action  {condictio  triticajHa)  was  afterwards  extended 
60  as  to  include  all  cases  where  things  certain,  other  than  coined 
money,  were  redemanded  (D.  xiii3  fr  I ).  In  practice  the  term 
triticaria  was  not  used,  or  Justinian  has  cut  it  out. 

The  characteristic  of  the  situation  was  that  the  property  in 
the  thing  had  been  the  lender  s  and  had  passed  to  the  borrower. 
Whether  the  borrower  retained  the  thing  or  consumed  it  or 
spent  it  was  immaterial :  vindication  was  not  applicable,  for 
whether  the  thing  existed  or  not,  it  was  no  longer  the  lender's, 
but  he  had  a  right  to  an  equivalent  An  analogous  situation 
occurred  when  money  had  been  paid  ibr  a  purpose  not  after- 
wards realized ;  or  had  been  paid  under  the  belief  that  it  was 
due  when  it  really  was  not ;  or  when  it  had  got  into  the  hands 
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and  ownership  of  someone  without  any  real  or  sufficient 
grourid  at  all ;  or  when  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given 
was  so  unlawful  or  disgraceful  that  the  law  could  not  regard 
the  recipient  as  entitled  to  retain  it.  The  conditions  under 
which  a  condietion  is  allowed  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  justify  a  plea  of  fraud  (exceptio  doli\  In  other  words, 
where  unfair  enrichment,  if  it  took  place,  would  give  rise  to 
a  condietion,  a  plea  of  fraud  is  allowed  to  prevent  its  taking 
place  (cf  rx  xliv  4  fr  2  §  3,  fr  7»  etc.). 

Nor  was  either  the  inequitable  situation  or  the  remedy  by 
oondiction  confined  to  cases  where  money  or  other  fungibles 
bad  passed.  If  any  defined  thing  had  under  such  circumstances 
passed  from  the  ownei-ship  of  ^  to  the  ownership  of  B,  A  had 
a  oondiction  to  recover  it  (repetere),  whether  the  ground  was 
bad  or  insufficient  originally,  or  turned  out  to  be  bad  or  to  fail. 
Constat  id  demit ni  posse  condici  alwui  quod  vet  7wn  ex  jmta 
cuusa  ad  eiini  j>ervenit  vel  redit  ad  mm  ju4iku7i  catisani  (D.  xiiy 
ft*  I  §  3).  If  ownership  had  not  passed,  condietion  was  not 
applicable  (D,  xii  1  fr  14). 

The  action  was  strict  in  procedure,  although  resting  on  an 
equitable  principle  (D.  xii  i  fr  }2  ;  tit.  6  fr  66) ;  imd  the  claim  in- 
cluded any  profits  which  had  accrued  to  the  receiver  from  the 
thing  since  acceptance  of  the  iasue  for  trial,  so  that  plain tifif 
should  have  what  he  would  have  had,  if  defendant  had  dis- 
charged the  obligation  at  that  time  (D.  xii  1  fr  3 1  ;  tit,  4  fr  7 
§1;  tit.  6  fr  15  pr,  6s§s> 

The  cases  of  condietion  were  referred  by  the  lawyers  to 
four*  principal  heads,  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  oue 
another, 

1.     Condictio  oh  rem  duti,  re  non  eectda*,  ic.  a  condietion 


1  A  fifth  head  ia  found  in  the  rubric  of  D,  xiii  2  condictio  ex  lege^  but 
appears  to  be  duo  to  TriboniaiL 

'  The  nAme  which  I  have  given  is  taken  from  Oelsus  (in  D.  adi  4  fr  16) 
and  Paul  {ib,  fr9pr,  14;  xix  5  fr5  gi),  lu  the  nibric  of  D.  xii  4  this 
18  called  condictio  caum  data  causa  non  secuta^  a  phraae  not  elsewhere 
found  and  difficult  to  explain.  In  Cod.  iv  6  the  rubric  is  de  condictione  ob 
eaimam  datomm  which  points  to  the  meaning,  that  the  action  is  for  the 
nooveij  of  what  has  been  given  for  a  purpo^  which  has  failed.     The 
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for  something  handed  over  for  a  purpose  which  has  failed, 
e.g.  for  the  emaecipation  of  a  son,  or  manumission  of  a  slave, 
or  for  securiDg  a  dowry,  or  settlement  of  a  law  suit,  or  as 
a  condition  of  acceptance  of  a  legacy  or  inheritance.  If  the 
son  or  slave  is  not  freed,  or  the  marriage  does  not  take  place, 
or  the  suit  is  pressed  on,  or  the  inheritance  is  not  accepted, 
or  the  will  is  npset,  the  money  or  other  property  passed  can 
be  recovered,  as  a  rule,  subject  to  exception  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  fault  on  the  recipient's  part,  and  he  has  not  in  fact 
been  enriched  by  the  transfer.  But  if  the  owner  of  the  slave 
would  have  sold  him,  had  it  not  been  for  this  bargain  for  his 
manumission,  and  he  fled  or  died  without  there  having  been 
any  fault  or  delay  on  the  owner's  part,  there  is  no  ground  for 
refunding  the  amount  paid.  Condiction  is  also  allowed  where 
the  event  did  not  fail  to  follow,  but  the  supposed  gi'ound  for 
payment  was  a  mistake,  as  where  the  slave  who  was  to  be 
manumitted  is  found  to  be  a  freeman,  or  tbe  condition  of 
acceptance  of  a  legacy  is  found  to  be  revoked  by  a  codicil,  etc, 
(D.  xii  4  fr  i — fr  3  §7,  h  S%  3»4).  If  a  formal  release  was  given 
and  the  consideration  fails,  a  condiction  will  lie  for  the  old 
debt  {h  10).  A  gift  in  view  of  death  can  l>e  recovered  in  the 
same  way  by  the  donor  on   his  becoming  well  again  (fr  12). 

language  in  the  Digest  makes  pemma  or  the  like,  not  cauia^  subject  to 
data\  aee  this  title  fr  j,  14,  16,  tit  5  fr  i,  tit  6  fr  23  §3,  65  §§2,  3;  Cod. 
iv  6  fr  5,  10,  etc.  Yet  it  m  hardly  poasible  to  suppoae  the  expnesaion 
in  the  rubric  to  be  contracted  for  caytaH  (joecunid)  daia  oamu  n&n  tccuta. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  la  a  corruption  for  ^au^  dati\  caum  n,  t.,  80  that 
cofidictio  dati  is  pardlel  to  condictio  indubkL  Catisd  is  probably  to  be 
taken  as  JeiJcndent  on  dati  and  u^sed  alitsolutely,  *for  reason/  *on 
a  coiijaideration*  =  *o6  cau^am^ :  conipai-e  ej;emplo  in  Cic.  Verr,  112,42 
§  102  direrat  s«  eje&mpio  fecisstt  quod  fecymetj  *had  done  on  precedent' 
[To  take  caum  data  as  'cause  declared'  would  be  a  very  unusual  ^nae 
of  dare  and  Dot  well  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  action.  Karlowa  (RO. 
ii  p.  769)  takes  camd  as  *  consideration,'  but  with  data  it  would  refer  to 
a  dl^erent  thing  in  the  two  clauses :  Schillnjg'w  suggestion  (huititntionen  iii 
p,  592  followed  by  Voigt  and  Demburg)  that  duta  is  ooc,  plunil  {ddtd) 
dependent  on  Mruta^  is  right  in  meaning,  but  hardly  ix^ssible  in  Huch 
a  combination  of  words.  Baron  {Condict,  p,  70  sq.)  gives  an  ewumeration 
and  criticism  of  ditferent  views,  I  see  there  that  others  have  also  held  the 
view  that  data  is  a  corruption  for  daiu\ 
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Mere  general  expectation  of  kindtiesis  or  reward  id  conaeqiifiiioe 
of  the  transfer  is  not  suflScient  to  justify  a  disappointed  donor 
in  trying  to  recover  his  gift  (fr3§7).  Nor  probably  was 
repentance  of  an  offer  or  promii^e  or  gift  sufficient  basis  for 
a  condiction  in  Antonine  times.  (The  cases  in  fr  3  and  ir  5  are 
probably  due  to  Tribonian:  see  Gradenwitz  Interpol,  §  18',  and 
Lenel  Paling,  li  pp.  390,  391.) 

2.  Condictio  indebiti.  What  has  been  paid  in  error  as  to 
matter  of  fact  without  being  due'  can  be  recovered  from  the 
person  to  whom  it  has  been  paid  (Gai, iiigi).  Thus  if  I  pay 
in  virtue  of  a  supposed  compromise,  and  the  compromise  has 
nut  been  made  or  has  been  abandoned  or  is  null,  because  made 
after  judgment  in  the  suit  had  been  ah*eady  given  (D.  xii6 
fr23pr,  §1);  or  if  believing  myself  erroneously  to  be  heir  or 
bonomim  possessor,  I  pay  a  creditor  of  the  estate  (fr  I9§  i);  or, 
being  freebom,  pay  sums  as  condition  of  freedom  given  by  will 
(fr  67  pr);  or,  being  heir»  have  sold  and  delivered  the  inheritance 
without  deducting  a  debt  due  to  me  from  the  testator  (fr45); 
or  have  paid  a  trust  which  turns  out  not  to  be  due  (fr  58) ;  or 
pay  a  debt  due  only  on  an  uncertain  condition  before  the  con- 
dition occur  (fr  18,48);  or  pay  interest  on  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  debt  but  was  not  (fr  26  §  2)  ;  or  pay  (unless  fraudulently, 
D.  xlvi  3  fr  50)  the  wrong  thing  (fr  19  §  3),  or  an  excessive  amount 
(fr  I9§4t  31)*  or  pay  one  who  is  neither  creditor  (fr6s  §9)  nor 
creditor's  agent  (D.  iii  5  fr  5  §  1 1  ;  xlvi  3  fr  58  pr),  and  in  other 
cases,  I  can  recover  what  I  have  thus  unduly  paid.  And  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  1  did  not  owe  it  at  all,  or  owed 
it  in  strict  law  but  had  a  perpetual  plea  to  protect  me  (D.  xii6 
fr  26  ^  3, 7) ;  nor  whether  the  money  or  other  thing  paid  was 
mine  or  not:  in  any  case  the  possession  had  been  transferred 
and  is  recoverable  by  me ;  unless  indeed  the  owner  vindicates 
the  money  (fr  15  §  i,  46), 

If  the  excess  over  the  real  amount  is  not  separable  (e.g.  in 
case  of  a  farm)  the  whole  can  be  recovered,  the  original  obliga- 
tion reviving  in  consequence  (D,  L  17  fr  84;  xii  6  fr  26  §4). 

'  The  rules  as  to  the  Imrden  of  proof  given  in  D.  xxii  3  §  5  are  generally 
held  to  be  largely  due  to  Justinian.  See  Leiiel*8  rating,  i  1188  and 
otheiB. 
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But  mere  repentance  of  a  payment,  made  with  eyes  open, 
giyes  no  claim  to  recovery,  though  the  payment  was  not  dne  (fr  24, 
50, 62;  cf.  xxii  6  frQ  §  5).  Nor,  if  a  pi^rson  has  received  what  he 
is  entitled  to  {qui  suum  recepit),  can  he  be  called  on  to  repay  it 
because  it  was  not  paid  by  the  true  debtor ;  e.ff.  a  legatee  re- 
ceiving his  legacy  from  the  inheritance  by  the  hands  of  one 
who  falsely  supposed  himself  tu  be  the  heir  (D.  xii  6  ^44;  xliv  5 
fr  1  §  10).  Nor  is  recovery  allowed,  if  there  he  a  natural  justi- 
fication for  the  payment,  though  it  may  not  have  been  legally 
enforceable.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  a  real  debtor  paying  after 
joinder  of  issue  but  belbre  judgment;  for  even  if  acquitted  he 
is  morally  debtor  (fr6opr);  or  of  payment  by  a  freedman  to 
his  master  for  manumiasiou  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
made  by  him  whilst  a  slave  (fr  1 3  pr) ;  or  of  a  son  under  power 
taking  a  loan  contrary  to  the  SC  Macedonianum,  and  repaying 
it  after  he  has  become  independent  (fr40pr);  or  of  a  ward 
tiiking  a  loan  without  his  guardians  authority  aud  repiiying 
it  after  puberty  (fr  13  1 1 ;  xxxvi  I  fr66pr);  or  of  a  father  or 
master  in  debt  to  his  son  or  slave,  and  paying  the  debt  after 
the  relationship  of  power  has  ceased  (D,  xii  6  fr  38  §  2);  or 
a  person  paying  interest  ou  a  loan,  though  interest  had  not 
been  stipulated  (fr26pr);  or  a  debtor  paying  before  the  due 
date,  or  before  the  occurrence  of  a  condition  which  is  certaun 
to  occur  (fr  10,  18,  56);  or  a  father  or  master  paying  a  debt  of 
his  son's  or  stave's  in  excess  of  his  pecidium  (fr  11);  eta 

If  a  freed  man,  erroneously  thinking  he  owed  services  to  his 
patrun,  paid  them,  he  can  bring  a  coudietion  for  the  amount  at 
which  the  patron  would  have  hired  such  services,  provided  they 
were  industrial  services;  but  if  they  were  dutiful,  he  cannot; 
for  they  are  natural  to  the  relationship  (D.  xii  6  fr  26  §  12), 

Payments  made  contrary  to  the  lex  Cincia  were  irrecover- 
able (Vat  266).  So  also  payments  made  in  execution  of  a 
judgment,  or  of  a  damnatory  legacy,  or  under  the  lej:  Aquilia^ 
being  for  peremptory  obligations  (Just,  iii  27  §  7;  D.  v  i  fr  74  §  2). 
The  like  is  true  of  penalties  for  crime  (D.  xii  6  fr  41)*  Error 
in  law  does  not  form  a  basis  for  recovery,  except  in  minors 
(under  25  years),  D.  xxii  6  fr  9;§ 6. 

According  to  some  lawyers'  opinions,  money  paid  by  mistake 
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to  a  woman  or  ward  without  guardian's  authority,  and  con- 
sequently without  raising  any  obligation,  waa  not  recoverable 
(QaL  iii  91 ) :  but  a  reBcript  of  Anl  Pius  gave  an  action  against 
the  ward  who  had  received  a  loan  without  authority,  to  the 
extent  of  hie  enrichment  (D.  xxvi  8  fr  5  pr). 

Payments  by  a  ward  without  his  guardian's  authority,  or 
by  a  madman  or  spendthrift  interdicted  from  managing  his 
estate,  ai'e  as  a  rule  i*ecoverable  by  condictiou  if  spent,  by 
vindication  if  the  moneys  remain  unspent  (D.  xii  6  fr  29). 

A  woman,  w^ho  has  made  herself  surety  and  has  paid,  can 
recover  the  money,  because  the  protection  given  hy  SC, 
Velleianuin  is  contiouous  through  her  life,  whilst  the  SC, 
Mocedonianum  was  intended  only  to  protect  persons  white 
under  a^e  (fr  40  pr). 

If  payment  was  made  expressly  on  behalf  of  another,  this 
other  (if  anyone),  not  the  payer,  will  have  the  right  of  recovery 
(fr46,  S3,  57  pr).  Similarly  if  payments  be  made  to  legatees 
under  a  will  which  is  afterwards  upset,  or  if  the  payments  be 
found  to  be  excessive  on  account  of  the  liabilities  of  the  in- 
heritance proving  heavier  than  was  thought  at  first,  or  hidden 
ctxlicils  being  found  which  reduced  the  legacies;  or  the  heir 
being  under  25  years  old  obtain  a  cancelling  of  his  acceptance 
{in  integrum  restitatio),  the  whole  or  the  excels  of  the  legacies 
can  be  recovered  from  the  legatees  by  the  person  eventually 
taking  the  place  of  heir.  Rescripts  of  Hadrian  and  Ant.  Pius 
established  this  in  si>me  cases  (fr  2 — 5;  V2fr8§l6).  So  if 
guardians  in  good  faith  have  paid  some  creditors  of  their  ward's 
father,  but  finding  the  assetii  insufficient,  have  declined  the 
inheritance  on  their  ward's  behalf,  the  other  creditors  will  have 
the  right  of  recovering  the  excess  paid  (xii  6  fi6i\ 

The  person  against  whom  the  condiction  is  brought  is  as 
a  rule  the  person  who  received  tlie  money  (fr49X  l»ut  if  the 
payer  acted  as  a  delegate  under  the  w^rong  belief  that  he  was 
debtor  to  the  delegator  and  thereby  discharged  a  debt  due 
from  the  delegator,  he  must  sue  not  the  payee  but  the  dele- 
gator (D,  xlvi  2  fr  1 2).  One  who,  though  not  his  debtor,  pays 
the  ward  s  crediUjr  at  the  ward  s  bidding,  without  the  guardian's 
authority,  cannot  bring  a  condiction  against  the  creditor  with 
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whom  he  dealt  only  on  the  ward's  account,  nor  against  the 
ward  except  so  far  as  he  was  enriched  (D.  xlvi  3  fr66).  If  the 
payee  was  entitled  on  a  stipulaticm  to  receive  but  not  to  keep 
(e.g.  Tit  ins  in  a  stipulation  mihi  aut  Titm),  the  condiction  must 
be  brought  against  the  stipulator  (fr  59).  If  a  man  in  wrongful 
possession  of  another's  houses  lets  them  and  takes  the  rents,  he 
is  liable  on  a  condiction  to  the  owner;  but  if  he  takes  rents  on 
lettings  made  by  the  owner,  the  tenant  is  not  discharged  and 
can  recover  his  payments  by  condiction  (fr  55). 

^,  Condictio  mte  causa  is  said  to  occur  when  payment  is 
made  or  promised  with  no  good  ground  either  real  or  supposed, 
e.g.  a  gift  from  husband  to  wife  or  tnce  versa  (D.  xxiv  i  fr  6)* 
The  expression  however  seenns  to  be  used  rather  as  a  general 
one  to  include  any  cases  which  may  seem  not  properly  to  come 
under  the  first  two  heads  (D.  xii?;  cf.  tit.  6  fr  66  Quod  alterius 
apud  alterum  mie  causa  deprekmiditur  ccmdictio  (indebiti) 
revocdve  coTisuevit), 

4.  Condictio  ob  turpem  vel  injustam  causam.  When  money 
is  paid  or  promised  for  a  disgraceful  or  wrongful  object,  suit  can- 
not be  brought  either  for  payment  or  for  recovery  of  payment. 
But  if  money  has  been  paid  to  induce  a  person  to  abstain  from 
sacrilege  or  theft  or  murder,  or  to  return  a  deposit,  a  con- 
diction lies  to  recover  it.  So  also  to  recover  a  payment  which 
has  been  made  on  a  stipulation  extorted  by  force.  The  case  is 
different  when  the  payer  is  himself  guilty.  And  thus  payment 
made  by  a  thief  to  prevent  information  being  given,  or  by  an 
adulterer  to  escape  the  consequences  of  detection,  or  payment 
on  the  ground  of  past  adultery  or  other  immoml  coDnexioD, 
is  not  recoverable.  A  suitor  with  a  good  case,  who  gave  money 
to  the  judge  to  decide  in  his  favour,  was  by  some  thought 
to  have  a  right  to  recover,  but  Severus  decided  he  should  be 
treated  as  a  wrong-doer  (D.  xii  5  fr  2 — 7). 

5.  A  further  case  of  condiction  differs  from  the  above- 
named  classes  by  tlie  absence  of  legal  change  of  property. 
This  is  called  cmvdictio  ew  caiisa  furiiva,  sometimes  shortened 
to  cofidictio /urtiva.  Theft  does  not  make  the  thief  owner,  but 
only  deprives  tlie  owner  of  pcjssession  ;  who  therefore,  besides 
bringing  an  action  (furti  or  in  bonorum  raptorurn)  against  the 
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thief  or  robber  for  double  or  quadruple  damages,  can  claim  his 
property  by  a  vindication  against  the  thief  or  anyone  else  who 
may  bappeu  to  be  in  possession  of  it.  Gains  recognises  the 
anomaly  of  ailowiog  condictiou  in  this  case,  and  accounts  for 
it  by  the  natural  desire  of  accumulating  penalties  on  thieves 
{plane  odio  ftinim  receptum  est  iv  4),  But  something  more 
than  this  may  be  urged  for  the  cotidictio  furtiviL  What  is 
stolen  is  often  mingled  with  other  moneys  or  goods  so  that 
identification  is  impossible;  or  it  is  spent  and  thus  in  fact 
appropriated  by  the  thief.  Hence  the  practical  position  being 
so  far  the  same  as  if  ownei-ship  had  passed,  there  was  no  good 
reason  for  withholding  from  the  owner  any  advantages  which 
this  special  form  of  action  might  confer.  And  if  the  thing  stolen 
was  money  or  other  fungible  there  wan  no  anomaly  in  a  claim 
si  paret  fttrem  dare  oportere.  The  anomaly  lay  rather  in  giving 
the  action  generally,  whether  the  object  was  fungible  or  not, 
and  whether  it  existed  or  not ;  instead  of  confining  it  to 
cases  of  consumption.  Obviously  convenience  required  that 
consumption  should  not  need  to  be  proved.  Nor  was  it  any 
answer  to  the  suit  that  the  slave  or  thing  had  perished  from 
natural  causes,  a  thief  being  always  *in  delay.*  The  only 
defence  was  immediate  delivery  on  demand. 

Condiction  went  against  the  thief  himself  and  his  heir, 
but  not,  like  the  ac^io  fiirii,  against  aiders  and  coimsellors : 
they  had  not  had  the  stolen  tbing  and  consumed  or  lost  it. 
But  theft  had  the  same  import  in  both  actions.  The  measure 
of  damages  was  the  owner's  interest  in  the  thing  stolen,  the 
value  of  the  thing  being  taken  at  the  highest  amount  it 
had  since  joinder  of  iasue,  and  incidental  advantages  {e.g.  an 
inheritance  tailing  to  a  stolen  slave)  being  added.  If  a  son 
under  power  was  the  thief,  the  action  lay  against  him  in  full ; 
against  the  father  {de  peculio)  for  what  had  come  to  him. 
A  slave  (in  early  times,  a  son  also)  could  be  surrendered  noxally 
for  the  remainder  w-hich  was  not  covered  by  the  peculium. 
Condiction  and  vindication  could  not  both  be  brought  with 
effect.  Condiction  could  not  be  brought  against  one  who,  when 
slave,  had  committed  theft;  unless  he  had  handled  the  thing 
since  he  became  free. 
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PlaintiflF  must  be  owner  and  have  had  possession  before  the 
theft.  A  legatee  cannot  sue,  if  he  has  not  yet  actually  acquired 
the  property.  Nor  can  u  usufructuary,  if  the  thief  gathered 
the  fruit  before  the  usufructuary  severed  it.  Parting  with  the 
ownership  or  reacquiring  the  possession  disqualify  one  from  suing 
(D.  xiii  I  esp,  fr  i— 1 1,15;  xlvii  1  fr  2  §  3  ;  tit.  2  fr  81  §§  5,  7  ; 
vii  I  fir  12  §5),  CelsuB  thought  that  a  condictlon  for  the 
possession  would  lie  against  one  who  had  forcibly  evicted 
plaintiff  from  land  (D,  xlvii  2  fr  25). 

Condemnation  on  a  condiction,  though  arising  from  theft^ 
did  not  attach  infamy  to  the  defendant.  It  aimed  at  recoup- 
ment for  loss  (m  pef'secutionem  hiihet),  not  punishment  of  the 
offender  (D,  xliv  7  fr  36;  xiii  1  fr  7  §  2). 


6,      CONDWTIO   IXOERTI^, 

In  all  the  above-named  cases  the  object  of  the  suit  is  soma' 
definite  thing :  the  acti^^n  is  either  a  cundictio  certae  pecuniae 
or  condictw  ceHue  rei.  It  is,  in  general  words,  an  actio  qua 
ceHum  petitur  and  the  claim''  in  the  formula  runs  ^i  pa  ret  daT% 
oportere.  But  a  condictio  may  also  have  a  claim  si  paret  dard 
Jierive  oportere ^  and  it  is  enough  to  prove  Jieri  only  (Gai»iv5; 
D,  L  16  £r  53  pr)*,  and  fieri  {*  performance')  has  not  the  definite 
character  uf  dan,  A  stipulation  too  may  be  certain  or  un- 
certain (see  p.  24);  on  a  certain  stipulation  (cei^ta  or  certi 
stipnlatio)  a  condiction  is  the  proper  suit ;  on  an  uncertain 
stipulation  the  action  appears  to  have  been  called  simply  ea^ 
stipulatu  (D,  xii  1  fr  24),  or  actio  tncerti  ex  slip.  (D.  xxii  i  fr  4  pr). 
So  we  find  in  the  Digest  beside  the  condictio  certi*  a  condictio 

1  It  is  the  claim  (intt'jitio)  which  makes  an  action  into  certain  or 
uncertain,  A  claim  for  a  thing  certain  may  have  an  uncertain  condemna- 
tion clauBe,  the  judge  baying  to  aaaeas  the  amount  of  damages ;  cf.  Qai. 
iv  51. 

*  Savigny  v  p.  589. 

*  The  term  condieiio  certi  is  found  in  D,  xii  i  fr  9  pr  and  §  3  (a  passage 
which  appearw  to  have  been  largely  iiiteri>olated  and  altered  by  Triboiiian); 
xlvi2fri2  (also  not  free  from  Huspicion) :  in  both  caaes  it  app^^ars  to 
refer  to  money ;  c£  D,  xiii  2  fr  i  where  the  actio  ii  certum  petHur  is  con- 
trasted  with  condictio  triticaria  (see  above^  p.  76).    Condiosn  emtmn  is  found 
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tncerti.  Its  object  was  sometimes  to  recover  an  amount  of 
money  not  yet  ascertained  {D.  xxiii  3  fr  59  §  i ;  xjtx  fr  60) ;  but 
generally  to  secure  the  performance  { facer e,  fieri)  of  something 
unintentionally  omitted  at  the  proper  time,  e.g.  the  imposition 
of  a  servitude  in  selling  and  delivering  a  house  or  farm 
(D.  viii  2fr35;  xii6fr22§i;  xix  i  fr  8  pr) ;  a  usufructuary's 
usual  bond  (D.  vii  9  fr  7  pr)  ;  a  bond  for  due  restoration  under 
a  special  trust  (D,  iv4  fr  i6§2);  release  from  an  obligation 
(D,  xii  7  fr  3 ;  xxxix  5  fr  2  §  3;  xtvi  2  fr  1 2) ;  restoration  of  a  pledge 
(D.  xiii  I  fr  1 2  §  2) ;  or  of  possession  (D.  xii  6  fr  1 5  §  i ;  xiii  3  fr  2); 
giving  a  surety  (D.  xvi  i  fr  8  §  8) ;  etc.  (Id  the  three  last  passages 
incerti  is  omitted.)  The  action  is  also  referred  to  simply  as 
incerti  agere  (e.g.  D;  iv  8  fr  27  §  7;  xxxix  5  fr  2  §4).  And  io  the 
case  of  legacies  the  suit  is^  according  to  the  character  of  the 
legacy,  sometimes  a  coiidictio  if  the  claim  be  certain  (D.  xii  i 
fr  9  §  1 )  and  sometimes  an  actio  incerti  (D.  vii  5  fr  8). 

Gains  gives  us  infurmation  of  the  formula  iu  suits  on  un- 
certain stipulations  (iv  136,137),  Whether  in  uncertain  con- 
dictions  generally  the  same  lines  were  pursued,  we  do  not 
know.  Some  recent  jurists  throw  doubts  on  the  name  aud 
even  on  the  existence  of  an  incerti  condictio  (apart  from  stipu- 
lations) in  Antonine  times,  and  are  iuciined  to  treat  them,  not 
without  reason,  as  due  to  Justinian  only*. 

in  D,  liis  fr28  §4;  certi  condic«re  D,  xxv2fTi7  §2,  and  oowhere  else 
(Lend  £P.  p.  185  ;  Pemico  ZRO.  xivi  p.  252). 

^  See  Pemicso  Labeo  iii  p,  203 ;  Trampedach  ZRG.  xxx  p.  113  sqq, ; 
Pfliiger  2RO.  rixi  p.  75  aqq.  The  last  ingenioualy  suggests  that  what 
Justinian  accomplished  Xty  granting  a  condictw  rucertt  was  often  accom- 
plished in  a  less  direct  wav  hy  the  Antonine  jurists  by  a  condwtw  certi\ 
e.g,  by  suing  fur  the  whole  legacy,  or  the  whole  hoiiae  or  farm  (cf.  D,  L  17 
fr  84  pr ;  xii  6  fr  24  §  4) ;  defendant,  ooni*enting  to  repay  the  oveqikm  or 
to  give  the  bond  or  allow  the  attrvitude,  and  thus  having  siatiafied  the 
plaintift^  claims  an  acquittal  {ib.  pp.  79,  Bo).  It  must  he  admitted  that 
many  of  the  paasages  naming  condictw  incerti  seem  to  l^etniy  Tribonian'a 
handling,  but  to  get  rid  of  incerti  eoitdictio  altogether  requires  very  shishing 
treatment  of  the  text. 

Earlier  writers  on  the  suhject  are  Savigny  Sj/st,  v  p.  687 ;  Huschke 
Darltiken  p.  212  sq. ;  Lenel  EP.  p.  121, 


86  De  eo  qiwd  certo  loco  dari  oportet     [Bk  v 

E.  Three  other  actions,  the  first  two  at  least  of  praetorian 
origin,  are  closely  connected  with  stipulation  and  cash4oan. 

L  De  eo  quod  certo  loco  dari  oportet.  Where  a  eutn  of 
money  is  due  to  be  paid  at  a  particular  place  and  is  not  paid, 
the  creditor  is  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  sue  for  payment  else- 
where ;  and  an  arbiter  will  be  appointed  to  fix  how  much  more 
or  less  should  be  paid  at  the  place  now  proposed,  according 
as  the  change  is  for  the  interest  of  the  debtor  or  of  the 
creditor.  If  the  debtor  shews  that  he  has  ab*eady  offered 
the  money  at  the  agreed  place,  or  has  it  there  on  deposit,  or 
can  easily  pay  it  there,  the  judge  will  probably  acquit  hira, 
first  taking  security  for  the  payment  at  the  place  agreed.  If 
he  finds  for  plaintiff,  he  will  weigh  the  circumstances  of  the 
twu  parties,  and  allow  in  some  Ciises  a  higher  than  the  statutable 
rate  of  money  interest,  e.g.  if  the  loan  was  on  bottomry,  or  the 
delay  in  paj^ment  has  led  to  forfeiture  or  to  forced  sale  or  loss 
of  usual  profit  in  business.  The  action  cao  be  brought  against 
a  surety,  but  not  fi>r  any  addition  due  to  debtors  delay.  Debtor j 
cannot  claim  to  discharge  his  obligation  by  payment  elsewhere! 
than  originally  agreed,  if  creditor  objects. 

Tliis  action  applies  when  money  is  due  on  a  strict  obliga- 
tion, as  a  stipulation,  or  money  loan,  or  legacy,  not  on  a  sale 
or  deposit  or  other  bonae  fidei  contract,  since,  if  a  change  is 
required  in  such  matters,  it  can  be  efft^cted  under  their  proper 
actions.     This  action  is  specially  called  arbtirarki^  (IX  xiii  4). 

2.  Pecuniae  consiituiae^ '  money  appnuted  to  be  paid/  An 
action  was  gi-anted  to  enforce  a  definite  engagement,  though 

*  The  Digest  gives  this  terrn  to  one  other  action  quod  metit*  cau 
and  that  only  once  (iv  2  fr  14  §  1 1 ;    Lenel  EF,  p,  195  n.  i ;    Qradenwitsl 
Int4Tpol,  p.  99). 

*  An  inntancQ  of  pec,  etmat*  occurs  in  Cic.  Qutncf.  5  §  '8  Qu^  domi 
mtmTnoi  kaberei^  ita  coristituii  Scapulu  »e  dutnntm,    !t  m  not  clear  whether 
we   ahoiild    refer   here  Cic,  Alt  1781   L.  Chiew  JIS  xIcD   mmtkui  t^mJ 
<mmiuntm   Idibjts    Febritarit^   tho   word   curatiinint   looking   mther  liko-l 
pnujtittal  arrangements  for  payment  (as  e.g.  Cic.  Qnitwt.  4  g  1 5),       So  in 
AtL  xvi  1 5  §  5  scis  me  pridem  jam  cofutituisse  Moniani  noniine  HS  xxv  <iij*j 
tolvert  we  may  understand  comtiiuuse  either  of  a  reeolution  of  Cicero's  < 
of  a,  promise  to  his  son  or  to  Montannn  icf.  ib.  lii  52  §  l)  or  a  forma 
appointment  to  Montanua'  creditors.     See  Bruns  EL  Sckr.  i  p.  226. 
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without  stipulation^  to  pay  or  perform  a  debt  previously  con- 
tracteil  and  yet  unpaid,  though,  as  was  hehJ  after  some  doubt, 
the  original  debt  might  not  yet  be  due.  The  debt  must  consist 
of  money  or  other  things  lying  in  count,  weight  or  measure  ; 
it  might  be  one's  own  debt  or  another's,  legal  or  only  natural 
(unless  barred  by  perpetual  plea),  civil  or  praetorian,  arising 
fix)m  any  contract  or  other  cause  (dowry,  guardianship,  €tc.\ 
even  from  a  iiability  for  tbeft,  rubbtry  or  insult  (IX  xiii  5  fr  1 
§6 — fr3,  fr5§2;  29;Cod.  iv  i8fT'2§i),  The  appointment  (con- 
stitutum)  might  vary  the  time  or  place  or  form  of  payment,  or 
add  a  pledge  or  surety,  but  could  not  increase  the  amount, 
or  add  interest  on  a  loan  (fr  l  §  5,  4,  §  5  pr,  1 1  |  i — 14  §  2). 
If  no  time  for  payment  was  named  in  the  appointment,  there 
were  doubts  apparently  whether  the  agreement  was  void  or 
whether  suit  could  be  brought  at  once ;  but  by  the  Digest 
a  moderate  delay,  at  lea.st  ten  days,  was  allowed  (fr  2 1  §  i ).  The 
appointment  munt  be  for  payment  by  the  appointor  and  to  the 
appointee,  whether  the  original  debt  was  or  was  not  due  by 
the  one  or  to  the  other.  The  original  debtor  need  not  consent 
(frsS-^^ — ^*  ^7)'  "^^^  appointment  created  a  distinct  obliga- 
tion, and  bound  by  its  own  terms,  even  if  the  old  obligation 
ceased  by  time  or  other  cause ;  aud  it  left  the  old  obligation 
standing,  at  least  until  joinder  of  issue  in  this,  and  as  some 
thought,  until  the  debt  was  paid  (fr28;  xvjfris;  cf.  xlvi  3 
fr  59).  But  in  the  case  of  two  joint  stipulators  an  appointment 
by  debtor  to  pay  one  disabled  the  other  from  receiving  for  his 
own  account  payment  of  the  debt  (D.  xiii  5  fr  8 — ^10),  An 
appointor  was  not  in  strict  law  excused  from  payment  at  the 
time  appointed  by  anything  whatever  (even  per  rernm  vaturam) 
except  fault  of  the  appointee,  nor  by  subsequent  offer  before 
joinder  of  issue,  but  equitable  considerations  were  allowed  to 
prevail  (fr  i6§2— 18). 

The  appointment  might  be  made  at  an  interview  or  at  a 
distance,  by  words  or  letter*  or  messenger,  slave  or  free,  by  any 
form  of  words  or  by  oath  duly  tendered  or  retorted,  affirming  an 

'  Thus  a  letter  to  this  effect :  Ikcem  qua^  Ludut  TiHw  ex  area  tua 
mutuu  acceperat  salva  rations  uMurarum  Aabes  p€ti<M  me  (D.  xiii  5  fr  26)  was 
hdd  to  be  a  oontiiiutum. 
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existiDg  debt.  But  an  oath  denying  an  appoiotnient  does  not 
of  course  afiFect  the  existing  debt  Neither  parent  nor  patron 
were  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  take  an  oath^  if  tendered 
by  plaintiflF  (fr  14  §  3,  15;  xii  2  fr  14,  36).  Guai-diana,  care- 
takers (of  mad  men )  and  borough  managers  {actor)  could  be 
appointees,  and  their  principals  were  in  pi-actice  allowed  to  sue, 
if  the  appointment  was  to  pay  the  principals :  if  such  agents 
were  appointors,  they  were  liable  themselves.  An  appointment 
to  a  slave  vested  at  once  in  his  miister.  An  appointment  for 
payment  de  peculio  was  not  affected  by  subsequent  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  peculium  {(r  $  §§7 — 10,  fr  i  §8,  20),  What  is 
bad  as  a  stipulation,  cannot  be  treMed  as  a  constitutam  \  it  was 
not  so  intended  (fr  i  §4). 

Like  the  condictio  certae  creditae  pecuniae  the  suit  on  an 
appoititmeDt  (probably  an  actio  m  factum)  might  be  accom- 
panied by  a  wager,  so  that  defendant  if  condemned  had  to  pay 
half  as  much  again  as  the  sum  appointed  (Gai.  iv  171). 

3.  Actio  recepticia.  There  was  another  action  of  some- 
what similar  character  to  the  hist,  called  recepticiai  because  it 
was  *  based  on  an  uodertaking*  (receptum),  which  action  was 
free  from  some  of  the  limitations  of  the  actio  constituUie  pecu- 
7nu€.  It  was  not  restricted  to  fungibles,  but  could  relate  to 
land  or  any  moveable :  it  did  not  require  as  its  ground  a 
previously  existing  debt :  it  was  not  limited  in  duration,  and 
ran  for  and  against  heirs;  but  could  be  brought  only  against 
a  banker,  and  in  a  regular  form  (sollemmhis  verbis).  So  much 
may  be  gathered  from  Cod,  iv  18  fr  2  §  i  ;  and  TheophiL  Ittst.  iv 
6  §  8,     See  Lend  ZRG.  xv  62, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Obligations  bonak  fidel 

L  Obligations  of  this  class  are  as  various  as  are  the  services 
required  by  one  man  from  another  in  society.  They  were 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  in  no  way  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  common  to  the  world.     Hence  no  special  formalities  were 
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used ;  consent  of  the  parties  was  alone  requisite ;  the  judge 
had  a  larger  discretion,  and  the  standard  set  before  him  was 
what  was  fairly  to  be  expected  from  bu«iness-like  men  dealing 
with  one  another  in  good  faith*.  Subsidiary  agreements  {pacta 
ddjecta)  are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  contract,  if  made  at 
tbe  first  in  close  connexion  with  the  original  contract  (D.  ii  14 
fr  7  § 5 ;  L  17  fr  27;  xviii  5  fr  3,  etc.) ;  and  the  whole  was  to  be  in- 
terpreted not  so  ninch  by  the  words  used  as  by  the  real  intention 
of  the  parties  (D.  l  i6fr  219):  any  action  brought  was  to  be 
tried  with  consideration  of  the  equities^  involved.  In  execution 
of  this  principle  defendant  was  accountable  for  the  fruits  and 
other  accessions  of  anything  in  his  charge,  not  merely  as  iu 
strict  actions  from  the  time  of  joinder  of  issue  (D.  xxii  I  fr  38  §  7), 
and  if  it  was  a  female  slave,  he  had  to  deliver  up  her  offspring 
with  her  (D.  xvi  3  fr  I  §24).  The  value  of  any  object  of  suit 
was  taken  as  at  the  date  of  the  judgment ;  not  as  in  strict 
actions  at  the  date  of  joinder  of  issue  (D.  xiii  6  fr  3  §  2).  Interest 
was  payable,  as  of  course,  when  there  was  delay  in  fulfilhng 
the  obligation^  and  from  the  date  of  delay,  not  merely  from 
joinder  of  issue  (D.  xxii  i  fr  32  §2).     Counter-claims  could,  if 

*  Cioera  often  dwells  on  the  legal  eralxdiraeiit  of  ttie  principlea  of 
good  faith  in  Tmsiness  tranaactioni* :  Of.  iii  17  §  70  Q.  quidcm  Scaevola^ 
pontiftiJE  maximu*,  mmmam  vim  eue  dtcebai  m  onmibM  ii»  orbiiriiM  in 
quihm  adderetwr  'e#  fdt  btnia,^  /Mque  banae  nomen  mstimtibaLt  manctrB 
latissime,  idqne  versari  in  tutelU^  $ocietatibus,  fidwdis^  fi\an(kUi»^  r«bui 
rnnptU  venditUf  conductit  Iwxttu,  quihtu  mtae  iodetas  eorUinereiurs  in  m 
ma^i  es$e  Jwiicis  statuere^  praetertim  cum  in  pleritque  euent  jwUcia 
contraria^  quid  quemque  cuifm  praestare  oporteret:  Nat  D,  iii  30  §  74 
Imi«  tot  judida  de  fide  malay  tutelae^  tnafidati^  pro  mcio^  fidwsiae^  reliqua 
quae  rjc  ernpto  ant  vendito  autconducto  ant  loccUa  contra  fidetn  fiufU ;  cf  Top, 
io§42;  17  §66. 

^  Tbe  regular  phrase  for  ^fxiuity'  waa  aequistn  et  botium  (oot  aequum 
by  itself).  Sec  e.g,  PI  Cure.  65  ;  Men.  578;  Cic.  Ca^in.  23  §  65 ;  Top.  17 
§66;  Brut.  39  §  145,  53  §198;  ad  Neren.  ii  to  §  14,  II  §  16,  etcr,  Sen. 
Ckm.  i  18  g  I  ;  ii  7  §  3.  In  PL  Moftt,  682  we  have  the  order  inverted 
Inmum  aequmnque  oro*;  Oai.  iii  137  E.v  hoiio  et  aequo  and  regularly  in 
Digest;  e.g.  i  I  fr  I  pr  jus  eet  art  boni  et  aequi;  t^.  §  i ;  is  4  fr3o  &3r  bono 
et  aequo \  xii  6  fr66;  uti  i  fr  18  pr;  xli\^  7  fr  34  pr,  etc.  (In  xvii  i  fr  12 
g  9 ;  xl  4  fT22  ejr  aequo  et  bono  ;  i  i  fr  11  gw>rf  aequum  ac  boiium  est.) 
Aeq^iitas  is  also  found  in  the  same  Benae,  Cic,  Caecin,  23§66;  27  §77; 
29  §  83,  ete. 
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the  judge  thought  fit,  be  set  off  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the 
damages  adjudged*  (Gai.  iv  63).  Fraud  justified  the  damages 
being  fixed  by  oath  of  the  plaintiff,  which  was  not  usual  in 
strict  actions  (D.  xii  3  fr  5 ;  xiii  6  fr  3  §  2).  The  fonnula  in  these 
actions  contained  ex  fide  bona  (or  some  such  words)  in  the  claim 
{interttio,  cf.  Gai.  iv  47),  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  defendant 
to  have  an  express  plea  of  fraud  inserted.  Dolt  exceptio  inmt 
in  honae  fi^dei judiciis  (Vat.  94;  D.  xxiv  3  ft- 21).  No  one  could 
contract  out  of  responsibility  for  fraud  (D.  L  17  fr  23).  If 
anything  was  left  to  a  persona  tHscretion,  a  reasonable,  not 
arbitniry,  discretion  is  meant  (D.  L  17  fr  22  §  i). 

2.  The  actions  (judteia)  enumerated  as  bonaejidei  by  Gaius 
(iv  62)  are  e*c  enipto  vendito,  locato  condueto,  ^wgotiarum  gestorunif 
mayidati,  depoffiti,  fidtwiae,  pro  socio^  tutelue,  rei  n-xoriae:  to 
which  may  probably  be  added,  as  part  of  Gaiua'  original  text, 
conmiodati,  piffneraiiciujii,  famUiiw  erdscandae,  commutn  divi- 
dmido,  which  are  given  with  the  others  in  Justinian's  Institutes^ 
and  may  well  have  been  omitted  liere  by  error  of  the  copyist' 
(JuBt.  iv  6  §  30). 

3.  Obligations  of  a  bomte  fidei  character  have  several  points 
of  connexion  or  contrast  with  one  another. 

The  first  group  is  composed  of  such  as  are  concerned  with 
the  traohsfer  of  possession  without  any  payment  being  made 
therefor.  The  transfer  may  be  for  the  transferee  s  convenience 
{commodatumX  or  the  transferor's  convenience  (depositum),  or 
as  a  security  t-o  the  transferee  for  some  loan  or  other  obligation 
of  the  transferor  (pignns). 

The  secoud  group  is  where  services  of  one  are  employed  by 
or  given  to  another,  either  by  this  latter*s  request  (nmndatum), 
or  without  any  commission  from  him  but  in  his  interest  {nego' 
iioritm  gestioy 

No  payment  is  made  for  the  services  in  this  group  any  more 
than  10  the  first.     But  expenses  are  chargeable  in  both  groups, 

*  A  conatitution  of  M.  Aiireliiis  authorised  *8et-off *  in  all  strict  actions 
by  a  plea  of  fraud  (Just,  iv  6  g  30). 

*  So  Krliger  and  others.  The  line  mandati — twrorww  is  twice  written  in 
our  MS.  of  GaiuH,  probably  by  confuflion  of  the  temiinatiotis  of  mandiUi 
ftad  eommodatL 
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The  third  group  is  where  there  is  a  community  of  interest ; 
property,  possession,  and  services  being  in  common.  This  is 
partnership  (societas).  But  only  when  this  relation  arises  by 
voluntary  agreement  is  there  any  contract :  where  it  arises 
by  operation  of  law  {commune  dne  soctetate)  each  person  may 
have  duties  to  the  other  enforceable  by  law,  but  they  are 
not  mutually  intended  and  obligatory  in  consequence  of  the 
consent. 

The  fourth  group  contains  transfers  for  money,  either 
transfer  of  property  from  tme  to  another  (emptio  venditio),  or 
transfer  of  the  use  of  pi  operty,  or  of  services  {locixiio  conduction 


liOAN,  Deposit,  Pledge. 

The  first  group  of  bonae  fidei  obligations  is  composed  of 
such  as  arise  out  of  the  traiisfer  without  payment  of  the 
physical  possession  of  a  thing,  A  man  may  lend  for  instance 
his  silver  plate  to  another  for  him  to  use ;  or  he  may  deposit 
it  with  him  for  safekeeping ;  or  he  may  put  it  in  his  power 
as  security  for  a  debt.  In  all  these  cases,  loan,  deposit,  pledge 
{commodatnm,  depomturu,  pignifji),  the  contract  was  held  to  be 
formed  re,  i.e.  by  the  transfer  into  the  others  possession. 
They  are  primarily  one-sided  contracts ;  the  lender,  depositor 
or  pledgor  having  an  action  (rectum  judicium^  actio  directa) 
to  recover  possession  of  the  thing  in  good  state,  at  the  time 
or  in  the  circumstances  agreed  on.  the  other  party  having  no 
counterclaim,  except  for  any  incidental  expenses  he  may  have 
been  put  to  in  safekeeping  (contrarium  jvdicium,  eantrana 
uctioy  Loan  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  borrower;  deposit  for 
the  benefit  of  the  depositor ;  pledge  is  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  creditor  who  thus  gets  security,  but  secondarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor  w^ho  thereby  gets  credit  (Modest,  in  Collat 
X  2  §§  I,  2;  Just,  iii  14  §  4),  In  alt  any  use  of  the  thing,  except 
as  agreed  on  or  approved  by  the  lender,  depositor,  or  pledgor, 
makes  the  user  liable  farti  (D.  xlvii  2  fr  55  pr§  i ;  xiii  i  fr  16), 
Any  payment  (rent,   interest,   etc.)   for  the    loan   or   deposit 
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converts  the  contract  into  one  of  letting  and  hiring  or  ofmutumn  ; 
or  in  some  circumstances  an  action  praescnptis  verbis  may  be 
the  right  remedy  (cf  D.  xvi  3  fr  i  §  9). 


A,    Loan  (commoda  r c^jf ). 

L  This  contract  is  also  denoted  by  the  words  ulenduni  dare\ 
CLCciper^e,  which  are  equally  appliciible  to  moveables  and  im- 
moveables. Labeo  wished  to  confine  comviDdare  to  moveables, 
but  this  theory  was  not  accepted,  though  the  gratuitous  uge  of 
others  land  is  more  often  the  subject  of  precariuni  (cf.  D.  xliii 
26  fr  1).  What  is  consumed  by  the  use  {e*g.  com)  is  not  subject 
o{  cominodatmn  hut  of  mnltium;  nor  is  money,  unless  the  coins 
themselves  are  intended  to  be  returned,  as  when  it  is  lent  for 
mere  show  or  for  use  as  a  symbol  of  price  (D,  xiii  6  fr  1  §  i  ; 

3  §6.  4). 

2.    Loan  being  entirely  ibr  the  benefit  of  the  borrower,  he  is 

responsible  not  only  for  fraud  (dolus)  but  also  for  fault  (cidpaX 

That  is  to  say  he  is  bound  to  exercise  the  greatest  care,  to 

make  only  such  use  as  was  understood  and  intended  by  the 

lender,  and  to  return  the  thing  lent  ui  safety  according  to  the 

arrangement  made,  with  all  its  belongings.     Any  profit  which 

has  been  made  trom  it,  is  usually  returaable  to  the  lender,  but 

in  the  case  of  the  article's  being  stolen  and  the  borrower's  re- 

covering  penalty  in  addition  to  the  thing  or  its  value,  there 

was   much    doubt    whether   the   borrower    must   give   up   the 

penalty  to  the   lender :    Papinian's  final   opinion  was  that,  as 

the  risk  was  the  borrower  s,  he  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 

the  penalty  (fr  5  ^  2,  3, 9,  fr  1 3  §  I ;  Cod.  vi  2  ft*  22  §  3a).     If  the 

thing   be  stolen    hy    the  borrowers   own  slave,   the    borrower 

remains  responsible,  but  no  action  of  theft  is  possible  (D.  xlvii  2 

fr54§2;  see  p,  205).     The  conditions  of  use   should  be  laid 

down  at  the  time  of  lending,  not  afterwards,  so  as  to  change 

a  contract  already  formed*     The  borrower  is  not  responsible  for 

mere  fault,  if  the  loan  is  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  lender, 

as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  praetors  giving  a  dramatic 

1  Cf.  Plant.  Ann,  444  Sey^phoi  quot  utendm  dedi  PhUodamo  rtittditiMf,., 
Nonf  ft  veli*  dart^  commoda  homini  amico. 
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show  and  lending  dresses  to  the  actors.  Nor  is  he  responsible 
for  the  sickness  or  death  of  a  slave  lent  him,  or  for  loss  or 
damage  by  some  irresistible  occurrence,  as  fire,  shipwreck,  the 
falling  of  a  house,  a  landslip,  or  pirates  nr  brigands,  where 
there  has  been  no  use  of  the  thing  beyond  or  other  tlian  was 
authorised,  and  no  fault  on  his  part  (D.  xiii6frS  §  lo,  17  §3, 
1 8  pr).  If  a  slave  lent  runs  away,  the  borrower  is  responsible, 
provided  the  slave  is  of  an  age  or  character  or  in  circumstances 
evidently  requiring  safekeeping  (It  S  §§  6,  13,  fr  18  pr).  Where 
a  loan,  ejj,  of  a  carriage,  is  made  to  several  persons,  each  is 
responsible  for  the  whole,  but  pf*yment  by  one  clears  all  (fr  5 
§  15).  If  a  borrower  is  sued  for  theft,  he  is  not  liable  also  to 
suit  on  the  loan  ;  and  vice  versa  (D.  xlvii  2  fir  72  pr). 

3.  The  borrower  has  a  counter  action  against  the  lender  to 
recover  any  proper  expenses,  if  at  all  considerable,  to  which 
he  has  been  put  in  keeping  or  recovering  the  thing  lent.  The 
food  of  a  slave  is  not  chargeable  to  the  lender :  it  is  regarded 
as  a  set-ofif  against  his  services.  But  if  the  slave  has  stolen 
from  the  borrower,  or  damage  has  been  done  to  him  by  the 
thing  lent  (e.g.  a  cracked  or  tainted  vassel),  the  lender  is  liable 
(by  the  counter  action)  if  he  knew  of  the  vicious  quality.  If 
he  did  not  know,  he  is  still  liable  on  a  noxal  action  for  theft 
(D.  xiii  6  fr  18  §§  2,  3,  fr  22).  Unreasonable  withdrawal  of  the 
thing  lent  may  render  the  lender  liable  (fr  17  §  3).  A  counter 
claim  can  be  enforced  either  independently  or  as  a  set-off  against 
a  dii*ect  claim  (fr  17  §  I,  18  §4). 

4.  The  lender  retains  not  only  the  property  but  the  civil 
possession  of  the  thing  lent ;  the  borrower  has  only  the  physical 
possession.  But  his  liability  duly  to  return  the  object  gives 
him  a  sufficient  interest  to  entitle  him  to  sue  ibr  theft  anyone 
who  abstracted  the  thing:  for  any  injury  to  the  thing  by  an 
outsider  the  lender  alone  can  sue  under  the  ieo?  Aquilia  (fr  5 
§  15,  frS,  19;  ix  2  fr  u  §9> 

Borrower's  heir  is  liable  only  so  far  as  his  share  in  the  in- 
heritance  extends,  unless  he  happens  to  have  the  physical  power 
of  restoring  the  whole  and  does  not  do  so  (D.  xiii  6  fr  3  §  3), 

The  issue  of  an  action  caifunodati  might  be  either  in  jus 
or  in  factum  coiwepta  (Qal  iv  47.     See  Book  VI  chap,  v  iii  4). 
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B.    Deposit  {depositum). 

1,  Deposit  is  the  transfer  of  a  thing  to  the  possession  of 
another  for  him  to  keep  for  the  depositor  and  return  on  demand, 
or  as  agi'eed.  Instead  of  deponere,  commendare,  or  sej^Jandum  or 
custodiendum  dare  are  common  expressions  (PanI  ii  12^2 — 4; 
Scaev.  ap,  Gell.  vi  15).  If  any  use  is  intended  to  be  made  of 
the  thing  deposited,  the  contract  may  be  commodatum  or 
inutiium:  if  any  payment  is  to  be  made  by  either  party,  it 
would  be  a  contract  of  letting  and  hiring. 

(a)  There  was  an  action  for  deposit  granted  by  the  XII 
tables  for  double  damages  (Paul  ii  12  §  1 1)^  The  action  in  use 
was  from  the  praetor's  edict  and  was  for  single  damages  in 
ordinary  cases,  but  for  double  if  the  deposit  was  made  in  con- 
sequence of  an  emergency  such  as  fire,  shipwreck,  housefall, 
public  tumult,  or  robbei's  (D.  xvi  3  fr  i  §  i ), 

(6)  The  depositary  was  Hable  only  for  fraud  or  such  gross 
negligence  as  was  akin  to  fraud.  No  agreement  conld  affect 
the  liability  for  fraud  ;  and  fraud  once  committed  makes  the 
depositary  liable  whatever  may  happen  to  the  thing.  Other- 
wise (except  by  special  agreement)  he  bears  no  risk,  if  the 
thing  is  lost  or  perishes.  The  depositor  has  only  himself  to 
blame  if  he  has  chosen  a  careless  depositary  (Paul  li  12^6, 
10;  D,  xvi  3  fr  I  §§6.7,  35.  fri4§  I,  32;  xliv7fri§s).  Any 
use  or  handling  of  the  thing  contrary  to  what  the  depositary 
believes  to  be  the  depositors  intention  makes  the  depositary 
liable  for  theft,  as  well  as  on  the  deposit  (D.  16,  fr  29pr;  xlvii  2 
fr  77  pr).  He  is  boimd  to  restore  all  the  produce  of  the  thing, 
whether  fruits,  offspring  of  slaves  or  other  accessions ;  and  if 
there  ia  any  delay  in  restoring  on  due  demand,  he  Ls  liable 
for  interest  of  money  deposited  (D.  xvi  i  fr  1  §  24,  fr  24). 


^  Ihering  8uggeHt8  that  the  action  really  meant  was  that  for  Jwrtum  Tiec 
mani/t'ttum^  the  xii  tables  having  no  action  for  dealings  with  deposit  short 
of  this  {Sdiuldmommit  p»  32). 

Justinian  {ImL  iv  6  §§  23, 26)  Ht^eaJci  of  the  damages  being  doubled  in 
eertAiu  caaee  of  deposit,  if  the  /kction  w^j^  disputed.  I  do  uot  find  this 
elaewhere. 
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(c)  Restoration  must  be  made  of  the  thing  itself,  a  set-off 
for  it  not  being  allowed.  If  it  is  in  a  damaged  condition,  the 
restoration  may  be  treated  as  fraudulent  nori*restoration  (Paul 
ii  12  §  12;  D.  xvi  3  fr  i  §  i6)*  It  should  be  made  at  the  place 
where  the  thing  is,  or  would  be  but  for  iraud  on  the  part  of 
the  depositary  (fr  12  §  l) ;  and  should  be  made  as  a  rule  to  the 
depositor.  If  a  slave  deposited  it,  it  should  be  returned  to 
the  slave,  unless  there  be  reason  to  think  the  slaves  master 
would  object,  or  the  slave  have  been  manumitted  or  alienated 
since  the  deposit  If  the  thing  turns  out  to  be  the  deposi- 
tary's  owu,  or  to  have  been  stolen  and  the  owner  claims  it,  the 
depositor  baa  no  right  to  the  return.  Otherwise  the  depositor 
is  not  disqualified  from  8uing  by  want  of  rightful  claim  to 
hold  :  his  responsibility  to  others  gives  him  a  lawful  interest 

(fri  §39,  JMO' 

(d)  Where  there  are  two,  or  more,  depositors,  they  can 
claim  their  shares,  or,  if  so  agreed,  either  can  claim  the  whole. 
If  there  are  two  or  more  depositaries,  they  are  not  discharged 
from  their  obligation,  until  the  depositor  has  received  back  in 
full  what  he  deposited,  whether  one  or  both  have  retunied  it. 
Where  the  depositor  is  dead,  leaving  several  heirs,  each  can 
claim  his  share.  Where  some  have  received  their  shares  and 
the  depositary  is  (without  fraud)  unable  to  pay  the  rest,  it 
was  a  disputed  point  whether  these  latter  could  claim  from 
the  former.  But  if  the  deposit  is  not  divisible  it  should  be 
returned  to  the  heirs  present,  as  soon  as  the  majority  in  value 
have  entered,  security  being  given  to  the  depositaiy  against 
claims  by  the  others;  or  in  default  of  security  the  thing  or 
things  should  be  deposited  in  a  temple  (fr  1  §§37,43,44,  fr  14; 
C!od.  iv  34  fr  12). 

(e)  A  depositary's  heir  is  responsible  to  the  full  for  deposi- 
tary s  fraud,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of  what  has  come  to  him. 
If  there  be  more  heirs  than  one,  each  is  responsible  in  the  ratio 
of  his  share  in  the  inheritance.  In  case  of  deposit  on  emergency, 
where  the  depositary  was  liable  for  double  damages,  his  heir  is 
liable  only  for  single,  unless  the  heir  act  fraudulently,  when  it 
becomes  double,  i.e.  either  double  his  share,  if  the  deposit  was 
divisible,  or  double  the  whole,  if  indivisible  (D.  fr  r  §  i,  fr  22). 
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If  a  depositary  has  further  deposited  the  thing  with  some- 
one else,  both  he  and  the  original  depositor  can  (the  latter  by 
an  aoalogotie  action)  sue  the  second  depositary  (Paul  ii  12  §8). 

A  son  under  power  can  sue  or  be  sued  for  a  deposit  made 
by  or  with  himself  II  a  father  or  master  is  sued  {de  peciiHo) 
on  a  deposit  made  with  his  son  or  slave,  he  is  liable  not  only  for 
their  fraud,  but  also  for  his  own  (fr  i  §42,  19).  Some  lawyers 
held  that  if  a  slave  when  manumitted  retained  a  thing 
deposited  with  him,  he  could  be  sued  directly.  Certainly  in 
the  case  of  an  emancipated  son  sqit  should  be  brought  against 
him  and  not  against  his  father,  even  within  a  year  h^m 
emancipation  (fr2i). 

(/)  A  counter  action  {contrarium  judicium)  can  be  brought 
by  the  depositaiy,  similar  in  other  respects  to  that  brought  by 
a  borrower  (cornmodator),  but  he  can  charge  the  depositor  with 
a  slave's  or  aoimara  maintenance  (Collat  x  2  §  5), 

Both  the  direct  and  the  counter  action  are  bonaefidei:  but 
in  the  direct  action  ooly  were  the  damages  assessable  on  oath, 
and  condemnation  caused  infamy  (Gai.  iv  62,  182;  D.  fr  1  §§23, 
26;  frjpr,  iii2§iX 

(g)  The  praetor  set  forth  in  his  edict  two  forms  of  issue  in 
cases  of  deposit,  on  which  see  Book  vi  chap,  viii  4.  In  the 
formvla  in  factmn  concepta  it  appears  to  have  been  necessary 
to  specify  the  article  deposited  in  precise  terms,  e.g.  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  form  and  weight;  of  wool,  the  weight  and 
dye ;  of  a  box  containing  several  articles,  then  the  description 
of  each,  unless  the  box  was  sealed  and  contents  not  disclosed ; 
but  even  then  the  depositor  might  sue  not  only  for  the  box 
but  for  any  individual    article    contained    in    it   (D.  xvi  3  fr  1 

§§4O,40' 

2.     Where  money  was  deposited  with  a  banker  or  other 

person,   with   the    undei-standing   that   the   amount,   not   the 

identical  coins,  was  to  be  returned  on  demand,  the  transaction 

was  not  strictly  a  deposit,     (Modern  writers  call  it  depositum 

irregulare.)    But  the  suit  depostti  still  applied;  interest  was 

not  due,  unless^  as  in  other  bonae  fidei  contracts,  delay  occurred 

in  returning  the  amount.     If  however  payment  of  interest  was 

part  of  the  understanding  (tea?  contractus)  it  could  be  enforced. 
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Such  a  deposit  might  by  agreement  easily  be  converted  into 
a  regular  cash  loan  (D.  xvi  3  fr  24,  25  §  i ;  xix  2  fr  3 1 ;  xii  i  fr  9 

§9,  fr  10). 

Where  a  banker  fails,  ordinary  depositors  can  claim  before 
those  who  have  put  their  money  at  interest  with  him  or 
through  him,  and  before  privileged  creditors.  As  between  them- 
selves all  such  depositors  rank  equally  (D.  xvi  3  frg,  §§2,  3), 

3.  A  special  use  of  deposit  was  when  an  object  of  dispute 
was  handed  over  to  a  stakeholder  (sequester)  to  keep,  produce 
and  deliver  according  to  instnictions*  There  was  an  action 
called  sequeatraria  actio  to  compel  the  seqtwster  to  fulfil  the 
agreement  (D.  xvi  2  fr  5  §  1, 6, 7,  12  §  2,  33).  The  stakeholder 
was  considered  to  have  civil  possession  of  the  thing  so  as  to 
prevent  either  party  from  gaining  the  property  by  usucapion^ 
The  successful  party  on  obtaining  possession  would  however 
be  able  to  count  the  time  during  which  the  thing  was  held  by 
the  stakeholder  (fr  1 7  §  I ;  xli  2  fr  39). 

4  In  early  times  deposit  was  sometimes  accompanied  with 
conveyance  of  the  ownership  in  trust  for  restoration  {fidtwiae 
causa  mancipio  dare,  quo  tidius  nostnie  res  apud  amicum  sint 
Gai,  ii  59, 60).  Similarly  Boeth.  ad  Cic.  Top,  lo,  in  Bruns* 
Fontes  p.  jy.     Of  this  we  know  no  more :  see  below.  C. 


C.     FtDUClA  ;  especially  of  pledge. 

*  Trust'  (fiducia)  occurred  in  several  parts  of  the  law, 
when  a  permanent  relation  was  created  which  was  intended 
to  have  only  a  special  or  temporary  effect.  A  woman  made 
a  copurchase,  and  thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger, 
merely  to  change  her  guardian  or  enable  her  to  make  a  will. 
A  son  or  daughter  passed  into  the  power  of  an  outsider,  as 
a  step  towards  enmncipatirm.  To  evade  the  restrictions  of  the 
law,  a  man  was  made  heir  or  legatee  with  instructions  to  pass 
on  the  property  to  another  or  to  manumit  a  slave.  So  any- 
thing might  be  conveyed  to  another  by  mancipation  or  sur- 
render in  court  in  tnist  for  reconveyance  on  a  certain  event 
or  on  request.  This  was  done,  we  are  told,  for  two  purposes, 
either  as  a  mere  deposit  for  safekeeping  or  as  security  for 

B.  II,  7 
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a  loan.  The  friend  in  the  first  case,  the  creditor  in  the  second 
case,  was  thus  made  owner,  and  had  in  law  all  the  rights  of  an 
owner  to  hold  and  protect  the  property  during  his  frieud^s  absence 
or  until  the  loan  was  repaid.  And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  re* 
entry  of  the  old  owner  into  his  rights,  if  he  regained  poasession 
(subject  in  the  case  of  a  creditor  to  certain  restrictions)  a  years 
possession  was  held  to  be  sufficient  for  usucapion,  even  if  the 
thing  was  land  {res  soli  Gai.  ii  59, 60 ;  cf  vol  i  p.  477).  Pro- 
bably the  words  Jiduciae  causa  or  something  to  that  effect' 
appeared,  at  any  rate  after  the  first  fearless  innocency  had 
passed,  in  the  formula  of  mancipation  or  surrender  (c£  Gai,  Lc, 
and  i  114);  or  a  distinct  declaration  was  made  at  the  time, 
as  one  of  the  terms  of  mancipation  {Im  mancipii  i  140),  to  s^hew 
the  limited  purpose.  Eventual iy  the  praetor  granted  ^m  action 
(Judicium  fidnmae)^  at  any  rate  in  cases  of  pledge,  to  compel 
restitution  of  the  object.  It  was  ban ae  fidet  judicium ,  and  con- 
demnation in%^olved  infamy  (Gai.  iv  62,  182). 

1,  (a)  Fiducia^  was  one  of  three  forms  of  pledge  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  fiducia^  pignuSf  hypotkeca.  The  essential  of 
pledge  is  that  a  creditor  is  put  into  control  of  a  thing  in  oitler 
to  insure,  either  by  the  desire  of  the  debtor  to  re-possess  his 
property,  or  by  sale  of  the  thing,  if  necessary^  the  total  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  his  claim.  If  the  claim  is  otherwise  satisfied,  the 
control  of  the  creditor  is  removed.     lu  the  case  of  Jiducia  the 

^  The  formal  words  used  in  fiducia  are  Dot  known,  Lut  refereijces  to 
euc^  are  found  in  Cic.  Off,  iii  15  §61  Rdiqwirum  autem  judiciorum  haec 
wrba  mtunme  ejcceUuni;  in  arbitrio  rei  njeofihs  *  melius  mqnius^;  infidmsia 
'wf  inter  bonoi  bene  ag{er\'  th.  17  §  70  Quanti  (how  precious!)  verha  ilia 
*iUi  ne  propter  ie  fidemve  tuam  captug  fraudatusve  sM  (]>erhapH  fri>iii  the 
Ux  mancipu,,  cf  D.  xvi  3  fr  i  §  42)  j  quam  ilia  a  area  *Ki  inter  honos  btnie 
affier   oportei  et  iiiie  fraudatione.^    Cf  /"am.  vii  12  §2;   see   Lenel   El\ 

S  107- 

*  Fiducia  origiBally  Hrust,'  *  confidence,'  reposed  in  tbe  depositary  or 
creditor  and  so  used  in  the  phraaes  pactum  fiduciae^fidmiae€an4a,  came  to 
be  apphed  to  the  thing  conveyed  in  UnAt.  See  CHc*  Flac.  21  $§51  (Ijielow, 
p.  loon,).  Gaiuii  (li  59;  iii  20 1 )  h-oa  fiducicte  cau»a  dare^  or  maneipare^ 
etc.;  Paul  (ii  13^6;  iii 6  §69)  baa  res  Jiducias  data  (like  piptori  data, 
eie*)  where  Juludae  may  be  either  the  thing  (pred.  dative)  or  the  contract 
'given  to  truat^  (cf  pigniu  et/ntraJiiiur  D.  xiii  7  fr  i  "pr^Jidncia  contraJiitur 
Gai.  ii  60). 
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creditor  is  made  owner*;  in  thafc  o{ pigtms  he  is  made  possessor; 
in  hypotheca  he  has  only  a  power  of  sale.  The  differences 
between  them  appear  to  have  been  only  such  as  arose  naturally 
from  the  difference  iti  their  character^  but  our  information  is 
very  imperfect,  because  fiducia*  went  out  of  use  with  manci- 
pation and  stir  rentier  in  court,  and  the  Digest  expressly  treats 
piffnits  and  hi/potheca  as  differing  only  in  name  (D*  xx  I  fr  5  §  l)* 
Some  passages  relating  to  fidmla  appear  to  have  been  in- 
corpomted  in  the  Digest  with  little  change  beyond  the  substitu- 
tion of  pi  gnus  for  Jidacia\ 

(b)   In  fiducia  the  creditor  has  no  occasion  for  a  power  of  sale 

to  be  expressly  gi%'en  him  :  that  is  one  of  his  rights  ns  owner; 

and  even  an  agreement  not  to  sell   is  not  binding,  only  that 

before  proceeding  to  exercise  his  right  he  must  give  the  debtor 

B  notice,  probably  at  three  different  times,  and  allow  opportunity 

'  for  repayment.     For  the  debtors  right  to  redeem  and  have  a 

^  The  EQglisli  mortgage  forma  a  striking  analogj'  to  tbe  Roman  and 
^B  v^as  probably  derived  from  it.  In  early  times  there  were  two  kinda  of 
^  pledges  of  estates^  mvum  vadium  and  moriuum  vadium,  A  living  gage  waa 
where  an  estate  waa  grnoted  to  tlie  creditor  io  hold  till  the  debt  waa 
repaid  by  the  proftta  (cf.  an-ij^pijtrtff  p,  107).  This  in  an  ewtate  cojiditioiied 
to  be  void  aa  soon  aa  such  aum  was  raised.  A  dead  gage,  or  mortgage, 
18  where  the  estate  ia  granted  to  tlio  creditor  on  condition  that,  if  iiaymeut 
be  made  on  a  certain  day,  the  dehtor  may  reenter  or  may  demand 
reconveyance,  but,  if  pajmient  lie  not  made,  the  debtor  forfeits  all  claim, 
and  the  ej^tate  ia  dead  to  him  :  the  ci^ditor  ia  alwolutely  entitled.  So  the 
law  continued  til]  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  Courts  of 
Equity  interfered  J  and  the  debtor's  equity  of  redemption,  even  after  the 
day  was  pa'^sed,  becjime  recognized,  and  either  party  could  ajiply  to  the 
Court  for  an  account  of  the  debt  and  interest,  or  of  the  profits,  and  then 
either  payment  waa  made  and  the  estate  reconveyed  or  elae  forecloaure 
took  place.  But  the  asual  c<:air»e  whh  for  a  power  of  sale  to  be  given 
hj  deed  to  the  mortgagee  in  ca8e  of  default.  The  mortgagor  continued  to 
have  an  estate  in  the  land,  which  could  be  devised,  granted  and  entailed, 
but  he  had  not  the  j>os.He}*aion,  except  j>erhapa  aa  tenant  at  will  (precario) 
(Butler's  notes  to  Co.  Litt,  p.  205  a ;  Blackatooe  ed.  Kerr,  Bk  ii  ch.  10). 

•  It  ia  said  to  be  last  named  in  Cod,  Theod.  xv  14  §  9,  a,d,  395^  and 
Sidon.  AjiolL  Ep.  iv  24  §  i  a*d.  cir.  47a 

5  See  Lcnel  ZRO  xvi  104;  but  I  am  not  convinced  aa  to  all  his  instances, 
e,(^.  compare  Gai.  iii  20 1  and  Paul  ii  31  §  19  with  hifi  view  of  D.  xiii  7 
Ii*  22  pr.  Karlowa  (RG,  ii  563)  alao  diaagreea  from  Lenel  tm  to  fr  22  and 
[ fr  24  fD.  liii  7). 
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reconveyance  of  the  thing  on  payment  of  his  debt  was  fully 
recognized  by  law.  In  some  sort  he  was  regarded  still  as 
owner,  potential  if  not  actual;  he  could  bequeath  his  'equity 
of  redemption  '  as  we  should  call  it,  by  the  form  called  praeceptio: 
and  he  could  sell  the  thing  itself,  tender  the  creditor  payment 
of  his  debt  out  of  the  purchase  money»  obtain  reconveyance,  and 
transfer  the  thing  to  his  purchaser.  Any  profits  which  the 
creditor  might  have  made  as  owner  of  the  thing  {e.ff.  thmugh  a 
fiduciary  slave)  had  to  be  deducted  from  the  debt.  And  the 
debtor's  rights  of  latent  owoership  were  further  recognizeil  by 
his  not  being  hable  fur  theft,  if,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  thing  without  any  agreement  or  permission  of  the  crediti*r, 
he  retained  it  without  having  paid  his  debt  Continued  use, 
notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  the  formal  ownership  being 
in  another,  enabled  him  to  reacquire  the  ownership  (GaL  ii  59, 
60,  220;  ill  21  ;  Paul  ii  13  §§  2,  5). 

(c)  The  creditor  if  he  sold  for  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
debt  had  to  pay  the  excess  promptly  tfj  the  debtor.  He  could 
not  be  purchaser  himself,  being  already  owner,  and  if  the  sale 
was  made  to  another  for  him  without  the  debtor's  consent, 
it  was  not  a  good  salt;  and  the  debtor's  right  of  redemption 
was  not  barred.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  usual  for 
a  clause  of  forfeiture  (le^  cQ7nmts8oriay  to  accompany  the 
conveyance  to  the  creditor,  giving  him  the  right  of  foreclosing 
the  equity  of  redemption,  if  the  debt  were  not  fully  extinguished 
by  a  certain  day*.  Such  a  clause  was  forbidden  altogether  by 
Canstantine  (Cod.  viii  34  fr  3 ;  Paul  ii  13  §§  i,  3,  4). 

{d)  The  possession  of  the  thing  often  remained  with  the 
debtor  by  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  either  gratuitously  or  for 
hire.  Whether  the  fiducia  was  security  for  interest  as  well  as 
for  principal  would  depend  on  the  agreement.    Tfie  practice  too 

*  Cf.  Cic  Flae,  21  %$i  Pmuniam  adid^tsceniulo  grandi  fenore,  fdw^ 
tamen  aceepta  occvpai^Mi,  Mane  Jidwnam  (xmtmumm  tibi  did*:  tenta 
kodi&  ae  poMides  (where  Julueia  is  probiihly  the  trunulation  of  a  Greek 
provincial  term  for  pledge,  perhai>B  t'fl-o^ijxiy;  Voigt  Jiu  NaL  ii  418; 
Karlowa  RO,  ii  575):  Fanu  xiii  56  Ph Hocks  {mo&ritcas  Clumo  dediL  Eae 
coTiimissae  mnL  Velim  cures  nt  ant  d^  hypoiheaii  decedat  ea»que  procura- 
toribuM  Clvmi  tradat  avl  peamiamMolvat, 

^  See  below,  p,  1 10^  and  Mitteis  Rdchireehi  p.  44t> 
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of  warranting  the  title  when  the  thing  was  sold  might  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  ca8e»  but  woulJ  presumably  be 
necessary  in  order  to  get  a  good  price.  The  actio  fiduaiae, 
mentioned  above,  would  settle  equitably  the  rights  of  creditor 
and  debtor  and  would  run  fur  and  against  the  heirs  of  both-  If 
the  creditor  had  improved  the  property,  he  could  cliiini  recoup- 
ment of  the  cost  (Paul  ii  13  §  7  ;  cf  D.  xlvii  4  fr  13).  The 
debtor*8  heirs  had  no  action  against  a  creditor  who  had  sold 
a  thing  pledged  or  mortgaged  (pignora  vel  fiducitu)  unless 
the  action  wa.s  begun  by  the  debtor  himself  (Paul  up.  Consult 
vi  8*).  If  the  creditor  bequeathed  the  property,  the  debtor's 
action  would  lie  not  against  the  legatee  but  against  all  the 
heirs  (Paul  ii  13  §6). 

(e)  A  tablet  found  at  San  Lucar  in  tlte  Roman  province  of 
Baetica  (Bruns  ed.  5  no,  i  lo),  probably  of  the  fij'st  century 
after  Christ,  may  be  quoted  as  illustrative  of  fiduciary  con- 
tracts. It  contains  a  form  or  precedent  used  by  a  banker 
for  securing  advances  past  and  future.  The  first  part  is  a 
record  of  a  mancipation  of  a  farm  and  slave,  made  in  tmat  to 
a  slave  who  Jidi  jiduciae  causa  itiancipio  accepit^  on  payment  of 
one  sesterce  each.  Subjoined  is  a  pactum  conmntum^  explaining 
the  purpose  and  conditions  of  the  mancipation.  All  advances 
made  or  to  be  made  in  actual  cash  or  in  credit  (credidity  or  by 
book  entry  (expensum  tulit),  and  all  liabilities  incurred  by  the 

*  Amdts  (GlUck's  Patid.  adviii  p.  210)  questions  this.  See  also  Dero- 
buxg  Pfandreckt  i  p.  15. 

'  The  like  combination  occurs  in  Piaut.  Trin.  1 17  tuae  maJichiKM  est  fide 
€t  fidudiM,     In  the  \A\h\e.tfidi  is  an  old  fomi  of  tlie  genitive  Qt  fides. 

3  The  pactum  couventumy  explaining  the  absolute  fiducia^  reaemblcts  in 
an  English  mortgage  the  defeasiince  which  i&  sometimes  separate  from  the 
conversance,  though  n?ferred  to  its  date  and  recorded  together  with  it. 
But  usually  the  condition  of  the  conveyance  is  inserted  in  the  conveyance 
deed  itself  (Kent  Com r^i.  iv  141^158  ed.  9). 

*  Credidit  is  taken  by  the  expositors  gewerally  to  refer  to  stipulations, 
on  the  ground  of  the  parallelism  in  Cic.  Hose.  Com,  4  ^  13,  S  §  14 ;  and  Gai* 
iii  124.  But  there  stipulation  hiid  a  due  place  :  in  our  case  I  do  not  see 
that  the  banker  would  neccssiirily  or  always  make  a  atipidation  wnth  the 
debtor  whenever  he  gave  him  credit  on  a  purchase  or  other  biLsineaa 
I  take  crtdidit  to  refer  to  any  credit  in  general,  other  than  book-entrj'' 
which  is  tneutioned  sepftrately. 
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banker  in  becoming  surety  for  the  raortgagar  are  covered  by 
the  mortgage.  On  any  deftiult  of  the  debtor  at  the  due  day 
ill  repaying  advances  or  discharging  the  bankers  liability,  the 
banker  or  Km  heir  has  the  right  of  selling  such  of  the  mortgaged 
property  as  he  chooses,  where  and  when  he  chooses,  for  cash. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  niancipate  them  for  more  than  one 
sesterce,  nor  to  give  a  surety  for  the  guaranty  of  title  (satis 
secimidmn  mancipium  dare),  nor  personally  to  warrant  the  title 
in  the  usual  words,  nor  to  promise  either  the  single  or  double 
value  in  case  of  eviction.  Here  the  tablet  breaks  off:  probably 
another  tablet  cot\taitied  a  covenant  for  re  mancipation  to  the 
mortgagor  on  payment  of  advances  iu  full.  The  mancipation  for 
one  sesterce  is  to  shew  that  the  transaction  is  not  sale,  but  in 
this  case  pledge.  The  mortgagee  is  not  reqnired  to  sell  for 
more  than  one  sesterce :  this  is  in  order  to  reduce  his  obligation 
to  a  minimum,  in  case  eviction  took  place*  (See  the  essays 
referred  to  by  Bnins;  also  Karlowa  R(k  ii  ^jS.) 

2.  Pignus  and  hypotheca  will  be  treated  together  as  they 
are  often  put  together  in  our  authorities.  If  a  corporal  object 
was  passed  into  the  p<:>ssession  of  the  creditor  as  security  for 
the  discharge  of  an  obligation,  it  was  properly  pignus;  if  it  was 
not  put  into  his  poasession  but  treated  by  agreement  as  such 
security,  it  wa«  kypotheca.  Pignut  was  of  immemorial  antiquity; 
kypotkeca  was,  as  the  name  shews,  of  Greek  origin,  and,  though 
once  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  connexion  with  the  province  of 
Asia,  was,  as  a  Roman  institute,  probably  tater  than  his  time. 
Not  being  confined  to  corporal  objects,  it  admitted  of  much 
wider  application,  and  in  practice  w^ould  be  the  more  readily 
resorted  to,  because  the  use  and  possession  of  the  thing 
hypothecated  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  debtor  until  sale. 
When  a  pledge  was  in  the  creditors  possession,  the  debtor 
could  enforce  his  rights  by  an  actio  pigneraticia,  the  creditor 
could  eoforce  his  against  the  debtor  by  a  counter  action 
{contraria  pign,  iwtid).  When  the  pledge  was  not  in  the 
creditor's  possession,  he  could  obttiin  it  by  an  interdict  or 
actio  hypotkecaria, 

(a)  Pledge  was  a  contract  made  by  agreement  {pactum 
conv€nium)j  either  verbal  or  in  writing,  with  or  without  delivery 
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real  or  constructivei  of  the  object  pledged.  But  the  object  must 
be  agreed  on  (D,  xiii  7  fr  i  prj  xx  i  fr4).  Pledge  may  be  made 
as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  obligation,  whether  one's 
own  or  another's,  whether  a  money-loan  (which  is  the  most 
common  case)  and  the  interest  on  the  same,  if  that  be  agreed  to 
be  covered  also,  or  dowry  or  purchase  or  hiring  or  mandate  or 
suretyship,  etc^  whether  the  obligation  be  present  or  future, 
absolute  or  conditional,  civil,  praetorian,  or  natural;  and  it  may 
cover  the  whole  or  part  of  an  obligation*  If  the  pledge  is  for 
a  conditional  obligation,  it  exists  only  if  the  condition  occur 
(D.  xiii  7  fr  9  §  I  ;  XX  I  fr  4,  5),  A  testator  could  also  establish  a 
pledge  by  way  of  legacy :  this  was  decided  by  rescripts  of  the 
Antoninea  A  magistrate  could  do  so  by  sending  a  person  into 
possession  of  some  object  (xiii  7  fr  26;  xxxivifri2);  or  by 
seizure  in  execution  of  a  judgment  (D,  xiii  i  fr  15),  On  tacit 
pledges  see  below  (d,  e). 

(b)  Anythirjg  saleable  can  be  pledged,  not  merely  corporal 
things,  but  a  usufruct,  or  (if  the  creditor  has  a  neighbouring 
farni)  rural  servitudes,  but  not  urban  servitudes.  An  undivided 
share  of  a  common  thing  may  be  pleilged,  and  division  will  still 
leave  both  parts  subject  pro  ratu  to  the  pledge,  A  flock  or  herd 
may  be  pledged  and  will  remain  so,  although  all  the  i n< livid ual 
com  pone  Tits  may  be  changed.  Similarly  a  shop  and  its  con- 
tents (D.  XX  I  fr  9  §  I,  1 1  §  2— fr  13  pr,  34  pr,  tit  6  f r  7  §  4). 
Fruits  not  yet  gathered,  children  or  animals  not  yet  born,  may 
still  be  pledged  either  by  full  ow^ner  or  by  usufructuary  (xx  1 
fr  15  pr).  A  genei-al  charge  might  be  created  on  all  the  goods 
(bona)  of  the  debtor,  what  he  had  and  what  he  should  afterwarda 
have ;  and  a  clause  of  this  kind  was  uften  added  in  contnicts 
after  certain  things  had  been  specifically  pledged.  Such  a 
general  charge  was  held  not  to  include  things  which  a  debtor 
would  not  be  likely  to  pledge  specittcally,  €,g,  his  dress,  furniture, 
necessary  slaves,  concubine,  natural  children,  etc.  (ib.  fr  6 — 8  ; 
ct  fr  34  1 2),  Nor  dill  it  preclude  manumission  of  slaves  (Cod. 
vii  8  fr  3), 

An  investment  (nomen)  might  be  pledged ;  and  in  such  case 
the  praetor  granted  the  creditor  an  action  {uiilis)  to  get  in 
the  money,  which  would  then  be  set  oflF  against  the  debt,  or  if 
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the  investment  yielded  something  else  than  money,  this  would 
be  held  by  the  creditor  in  pledge.  The  praetor  would  also 
protect  tlie  person  whose  debt  wa^i  thus  pledged  againat  his 
original  creditor.  The  document  shewing  the  deht  would 
naturally  be  put  into  the  creditor's  hand,  just  as  the  purchase 
deed  sometimes  was  on  a  pledge  of  the  property  (D.  xiii  7 
fr  18  pr,  43  ;  Cod,  viii  16  fr  2,  4). 

(c)  A  pledge  of  what  is  the  property  of  someone  else  is 
not  a  good  pledge  unless  the  owner  consents.  Anyone  know- 
ingly pledging  such,  or  pledging  what  is  already  pledged  to 
someone  else»  unless  there  be  an  ample  margin  in  value  over 
the  first  debt,  is  liable  to  criminal  proceedings  for  'geckotry* 
(stellionatus^),  if  he  have  not  informed  the  pledgee  or  second 
pledgee  of  the  fact  (D.  xiii  7  f r  i  §  2,  20  pr,  36  §  1),  The  creditor 
pursuing  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  others  is  not  bound  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  debtor's  own,  but  ouly  that  at  the  time  of  pledge 
it  was  in  bonis  ejtts^  ie.  acquired  bona  fide  by  the  debtor,  though 
his  title  may  prove  to  have  been  bad  (cf  D.  L  16  fr  49).  Such 
proof  of  the  things  being  in  bonis  at  the  time  of  agreement  is  of 
course  not  required  when  the  pledge  was  general  and  related  to 
subsequent  acquisition.  If  the  slave  or  thing  was  not  then  in 
existence,  the  proof  relates  to  the  mother  of  the  child  or  young, 
or  to  the  land  on  which  the  fruit  was  produced  (IX  xx  1  fr  3  pr, 
I S  §  I  ;  tit,  4  fr  !  I  §  3 ;  L  16  §  49).  If  the  debtor  sue  the  creditor 
for  return  of  his  pledge^  the  creditor  cannot  object  that  it  is  not 
the  debtor  s :  that  point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  contract 
between  them,  provided  the  debtor  pays  his  debt.  As  between 
them  the  contract  is  good  to  support  their  respective  actions 
against  one  another  (D.  xiii  7  fr  Qpr,  §4,  32).  As  regards  tlnrd 
parties  the  pledge  is  good,  only  if  and  when  the  pledgor  after- 
wards acquire  and  retain  the  ownership,  ut  if  he  was  at  the  time 
entitled  to  t lie  Publician  action.    Unless  the  pledge  was  intended 


»  From  tt^llio  {atdio)  a  kind  of  Ikard  (ct  PUn,  SN.  xxx  89 ;  Verg.  G. 
iv  243).  Any  criminal  fraud,  imA  coming  under  a  regular  name,  was  m> 
called  and  was  punished  severely  (U*?r«  ordnwm  (D»  xlvii  20).  S^xiciaUy 
mentioned  are  fraudulent  alieoation  of  things  pledged,  ajwiiling  them, 
making  away  with  them,  substituting  other  goods,  and  impoaturo  or 
collmjion  to  rum  another  {in  neoem  alimm). 
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to  operate  only  in  the  coutingeucy  of  the  debtors  acquiring 
ownership  and  the  creditor  knew  of  the  debtors  having  no 
right  to  pledge,  subsequent  acquisition  of  ownership  does  not 
remove  the  original  invalidity  of  the  pledge,  but  a  ntilis  action 
is  grante«l  to  the  creditor  (D,  xx  i  fr  i  pr,  9  §  3,  i8;  xiii  7  fr  41  ; 
cf.  xiiv4  fr4§  30;  Vangerow  Pand^  §  372  Anm,  2,  and  others). 
Whether  the  owner  of  a  thing,  becoming  heir  to  one  who  has 
professed  to  pledge  it,  thereby  becomes  subject  to  the  creditor's 
action  in  respect  thereof,  was  disputed  (D.  xiii  7  fr4i;  xx  I 
fr  22).  A  pledge  of  what  in  already  the  creditor's  is  no  pledge 
at  all  (D.  L  17  fr4S). 

A  temporary  or  conditional  ownership  is  good  basts  for  a 
pledge ;  e.g,  a  statuliber,  or  land  subject  to  a  rent  (vectigale),  may 
be  pledged,  but  on  the  condition  being  fulfilled  or  the  land 
being  forfeited,  the  pledge  ceases  (D,  xxi  fr  I3§i,3i). 

(rf)  Fiuits  of  farms  (praedia  rustica)  were  held  to  be  pledged 
to  the  lessor  without  express  agreement  (D.  xx  2  fr  7  pr;  Cod.  viii 
14  fr  3).  So  also  the  offspring  of  slaves  and,  at  least  when  owned 
by  the  pledgor,  the  young  of  animals  (D.  xx  i  fr  26  §2,  29 §  i) 
according  to  the  Digest,  but  Paul  (ii  5  §  2)  denies  this  of  fettis 
aut  iMTtus,  If  a  wood  was  pledged  and  a  ship  or  other  things 
were  made  out  of  the  timber,  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
pledge^  unless  express  words  had  been  used  to  include  them 
(D.  xiii  7  f r  18  §  3).  All  legal  accessions  to  the  thing  pledged, 
such  as  alluvion  to  land,  or  buildings  erected  on  it,  or  the 
usufruct  falling  in  after  the  bare  ownership  has  been  pledged, 
are  included  in  the  pledge  (D.  xiii  7  fr  18  §  i,  21).  The  pectiltum 
does  not  follow  the  pledge  of  a  slave  (D.  xx  1  fr  I  §  i). 

In  tenancies  of  buildings  in  towns  {praedia  nrbana)  the 
practice  was  that  whate%^er  was  brought  in  with  the  intention 
of  its  staying  there  (e.g.  furniture,  etc.)  was  without  any  express 
agreement  deemed  to  be  pledged  for  the  rent,  and  for  any 
damage  caused  by  the  tenant :  but  this  rule  did  not  apply  to 
things  brought  in  only  temporarily.  The  most  general  terms 
are  used ;  iliata,  indacta,  invecta^  ivipoHata,  ibi  nolo.  A 
lodger's  things  were  held  to  be  pledged  only  for  his  own  rent, 
and  if  he  was  granted  his  lodging  fur  nothing,  they  were  still 
noi  pkriged  for  the  general  rent  of  the  building.     Such  tacit 
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pledge  was  no  hindrance  to  the  emancipation  of  a  slave,  unless 
rent  was  actuaHy  due  and  the  house  was  shut  up  by  the  land- 
lord to  enforce  payment  (D.  xx  2  fr  2 — 6,  8,  9 ;  xiii  7  fr  1 1  §  5)* 
A  lodger,  who  has  paid  the  full  rent  for  the  period  of  his  lease 
and  desires  to  move,  has  a  special  interdict  (ih  migrando)  to 
prevent  the  landlord  detaining  any  of  his  things,  and  this  pro- 
tection extends  to  things  lent  or  hired  out  to  him  or  <leposited 
with  him  (D.  xliii  32).  In  tenancies  of  farms  (praedia  r^mttca^) 
only  those  things  which  were  brought  in  by  agreement  with  the 
lessor  (mluntate  rfot7iim)  were  deemed  to  be  so  pledged  (Cod.  iv 
65  fr  5 ;  see  Dernburg  P/andr,  1  p.  312). 

(e)  By  a  senate's  decree  under  Marcus  Aureliiis  anyone 
who,  at  the  owner's  request,  supplied  mouey  either  to  him  or  to 
his  contractor  for  reconstructing  a  building  in  Rome  and  its 
territory,  had  thereby  the  house  pledged  to  him  (D.  xx  2  fr  I, 
xii  I  fr  25  ;  cf.  Cod.  viii  14  fr  7),  For  taxes  or  contracts  with  the 
fisc  the  whole  property  of  those  liable  was  held  to  be  pledged 
(Cod.  viii  14  fr  I,  2). 

(/)  When  the  pledge  has  been  handed  over  to  the  creditor, 
he  is  responsible  both  for  fraud  and  fault,  as  in  the  case  of 
commodatum;  he  is  bound  to  keep  safely  and  without  injury  to 
the  thing  pledged,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  vis  major  (D.  xiii 
7  fr  1 3  §  I,  24 §  3  ;  Cod.  iv  24  fr  J,  6).  His  posseaVion  is  protected, 
and  he  retains  it  even  if  he  leases  the  thing  to  the  owner,  but 
he  cannot  gain  ownership  by  usucapion,  because  lie  does  not 
possess  as  his  own^  but  as  another's  (D.  xli  2  fr  37 ;  tit.  3  fr  13  pr, 
33  §6).  The  debtor  has  no  right  to  demand  restoration  of  the 
thing  pledged  or  of  any  part  of  it  until  he  (or  someone  for  him) 
has  paid  (or  at  lesist  oifers  in  court)  the  whole  of  the  debt,  in- 
cluding interest,  if  interest  was  intended  to  be  covered  by  the 


1  In  C!ato*B  treatise  on  farming  we  find  forma  of  contract  containing 
somewhat  Bimilar  covenants  for  pledges,  e.g.  in  that  for  selliiig  the  olive 
crop  ungathcred  (ol^a  pendens)  the  purchaser  is  to  gather,  and  his  imple- 
ments to  be  pledged  till  the  crop  m  paid  for ;  Dondeum  solutum  ent  tmt  ita 
sath  datum  erity  qmte  in  fundo  iUaia  erunt  pigneri  mhjUo:  n<fqu4d  eorum  de 
fundo  deportato:  siquid  deportaverU  dcimini  esto  {RE.  146  §  2).  So  for  the 
«ale  of  winter  j>a44tnrag€! :  Bonimtm  pecimiam  (tQlfferii  aui)  mtisfecerii  mtt 
ddegarii^  pec^ta  et  familia  quae  UUc  erit  pignafi  iwUo  (ib,  I49)» 
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pledge.  It  is  at  the  creditor's  choice  whether  he  will  accept 
anjrthing  in  lieu  of  payineot,  e.j,  another  pledge,  or  siirefcies, 
or  a  new  debtor,  or  surrender  his  claim  on  the  thing  altogether 
(B.  xiii  7  fr  9  §§  3,  5  ;  xx  6  fr  6  g  i  ;  xlvi  3  fr  40).  If  however, 
though  the  pledge  was  handed  over,  the  pledgee  had  never 
actually  paid  the  loan,  or  had  given  a  formal  release,  or  had 
bargained  not  to  sue  for  it,  or  the  condition  of  the  intended 
obligation  bad  never  occurred,  the  debtor  could  bring  his  action 
at  once  for  return  of  the  pledge  (ib.  f r  1 1  §  2).  If  without 
payment  the  debtor  carries  off  the  pledge,  he  is  liable  to  the 
creditor  for  theft  of  the  possession  (Gai.  iii  204).  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  creditor  make  use  of  the  thing  pledged,  he  is  liable 
for  theft  (D.  xlvii  2  fr  56  pr). 

(ff)  Sometimes  a  special  agreement  was  made  for  the 
creditor  to  take  the  fruits  and  set  them  off  against  the  interest 
and  principal  This  was  called  aprlxPW*''^'  Or,  instead  of 
actually  woj^king  the  estate  or  occupying  the  house,  etc.  himself, 
he  might  let  it  and  set  off  the  rent.  The  debtor  can,  after 
pajmient  has  thus  or  otherwise  been  taken  in  full,  obtain 
redelivery  of  the  thing  by  the  ordinary  actio  pignertiticia,  but 
the  creditor,  if  he  have  lost  possession,  must  obtiiin  an  action  in 
factum  for  its  recovery,  there  being  in  fact  no  proper  pledge,  so 
as  to  enable  him  Uy  use  the  Sennana  (D,  xiii  7  fr  33  ;  xx  I  f r  1 1 
§  1  i  Cod.  iv  24  fr  I ;  viii  27  fr  i ).  If  a  pledge  is  given  for  a 
loan  on  which  debtor  pays  no  interest,  the  creditor  was  allowed 
to  retain  fruits  up  to  the  amount  of  lawful  interest  (D.  xx  2 
fr  8).  And  generally  whenever  a  creditor,  except  under  some 
special  agreement,  retained  produce  from  the  pledge  whether 
fruits  or  timber,  or  offspring,  or  rents  of  land  and  houses,  or 
wages  of  slaves,  etc.,  or  indirect  gains,  e.g.  such  as  would  come 
from  an  action  or  condiction  for  theft,  he  has  to  account  for  them 
to  the  debtor,  as  he  has  also  for  any  damage  done  to  the  pledge 
(Cod.  iv  24  fr  I  — 3,  7).  On  redelivery  of  the  pledge  a  debtor  can 
call  on  the  creditor  for  a  gnaranty  against  any  fraud,  or,  in  the 
case  of  land  and  houses,  against  any  easements  having  been  lost 
by  nonuse  (D,  xiii  7  f r  15). 

(A)  On  the  other  hand  the  creditor  by  the  counter  action 
can  claim,  even  if  the  pledged  object  has  perished,  reimbursement 
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for  *inj*  prHjKT  ox|X'nsfs  to  wliich  he  has  been  put  for  the 
muit»t*^tiaiHM*  t\f  the  thing  :  e,ff,  iiioflical  attendance  for  a  slave, 
rrjmirH  to  i\  houw  or  highway,  etc.,  and  for  auy  improvements, 
not  bring  exroHHivo,  nuwle  by  him  {ik  frSpr;  tr  25  :  Cod.  viii  13 
I'rO).  ami  for  any  impairment  of  the  value  made  by  the  debtor 
(D»  XX  I  fr  27), 

A  crtMlitor  of  a  slave  in  pledge,  who  steals  from  him,  can 
•uc  tlie  debtor  {Jiirti)  and  get  noxal  conveyance,  and  the  debtor, 
if  aware  of  the  ulave  a  thievish  pi*opensity,  can  be  forced  (by  the 
OOUnler  action)  to  make  full  compensation  for  the  creditors 
Ion  (D»  xiii  7  fr  3 1 ).  The  creditor  can  sue  by  this  cxnioter 
aelion  if  the  debtor  has  pleilgeil  what  does  not  belong  to  him, 
or  what  \u\»  \\een  ple*lged  to  aomeone  already,  or  in  any  other 
way  haa  acted  fraudulently  {maliiiosB  fr  9  pr  16X 

ij)  B]f  pledging  a  thing  the  debtor  did  not  lose  his  power 
of  Milling  or  oiherwiae  dealing  with  it,  but  any  di^pc^ition  that 
he  makea  is  subject  to  the  pledged  He  lias  limited  his  own 
rights  as  owner,  and  aubsequeot  transactions  affect  only  what 
i^maana  of  them,  until  he  has  redeemed  the  pledge  and  thus 
f«|{aiiMd  hta  full  power.  Meanwhile  be  oanncyt  enuuicipnie  a 
ilaTO  ifhxk  is  spadfically  pledged,  and,  if  lie  disposes  secretly  of  a 
pte^l^i  stave  or  other  moveable,  he  is  UaUe  to  liie  ciedilui  fhr 
llMA(lXxiii  7fr  iS|  j;xl  t  fr  13;  xlrii^fr  I9|6). 
Ml  HgroMMiii  witJi  His  credit4>r  not  to  sell  rendeiwd  m  t 
hf  tike  deblvir  nnll  is  much  disputed :  it  spp^awi  to  Ve  i 
m  tilt  Digest  <xx  5  fr  7  §  2\ 

{ky    1Wawdtitor<»tAie  oilier  InadlMmnBy^ns  palter 
liietgrwittsniefyl<%ii>anglittoeelinirf< 
tltetlmagyle%td>sefcretl 
CQei  ii  64V    B«m  iT  ike  nglit  eT 
{tm  wmm\  Wt  to  the  eniitoi;  it  ^ 
i  e3l|HWS!^  esRtoflMit 

ef  se^  w^ss 


Mk$^  ^tpt)  er  ^to  tot 
iitt^tfa\  ^9se 
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accompany  a  pledge,  at  least  in  later  times  (see  however  D.  xlvii 
2  fr  74),  But  the  creditor  can  sell*  only  if  the  debt  and  interest 
remain  unpaid  on  the  due  date;  and  only  after  notice  (three 
notices  ?)  to  the  debtor,  and  after  waiting  some  time  (one  year  ? 
anmfs  luitianis  Cod.  viii  33  ft*  3  pr)  to  give  debtor  a  chance  to 
redeem.  If  more  things  than  one  are  the  subject  of  the  pledge, 
he  can  sell  all  or  which  he  likes.  He  is  not  cotupelled  to  sell. 
If  he  sells  in  any  way  contmry  to  his  agreement^  he  is  liable 
for  theft  (of  a  moveable),  and  the  sale  is  invalid  (Paul  ii  5  §  i  ; 
D,  xiii  7  fr  4 — 6\  8  §4:  xx  5  fr  8;  xlvii  2  fr  74 ;  Cod.  viii  27  fr  5). 
Apart  from  special  agreement  with  the  purchaser  the  creditor  is 
not  responsible  for  the  debtor's  title  or  for  faults  in  the  thing, 
and  the  purchaser  cannot  if  evicted'  reclaim  the  |>rice  ;  nor,  if  the 
price  is  not  yet  paid  and  vendor  has  expressly  guarded  against 
being  held  responsible,  can  he  resist  a  demand  for  it.  But  the 
creditor  is  responsible  for  concealment  of  defect  in  the  title  and 
for  any  fraud  of  his  own,  and  cannot  resist  redhibition  in  a  proper 
ease  (D.  xix  i  fr  1 1  §  16 ;  xx  6  ft-  10 ;  xxi  2  fr  68).  The  purchaser 
takes  tlie  thing  free  from  all  obligation  to  the  selling  creditor 
or  subsequent  creditors,  or,  unless  a  right  of  repurchase  was 
specially  reserved,  to  the  debtor.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
must  he  applied,  first  to  the  payment  of  interest  (if  the  pledge 
covered  it)  and  o^  expenses  incurred  on  the  thing;  next  to 
discharge  of  the  principal  debt:  the  surplus  (if  there  be  no  other 
pledgees)  belongs  to  the  debtor,  who  has  a  right  to  be  paid 
without  delay  in  cash  and  not  by  delegation  of  the  purchaser. 
If  the  debt  is  repaid  completely  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
redhibition,  the  debtor  is  freed  from  the  creditor :  if  it  is  not 
repaid,  the  creditor  retains  a  claim  for  the  residue.  If  on  the 
creditors  offering  the  thing  for  sale,  the  debtor  purchase  at 


1  A  notice  of  intended  sale  appears  to  have  been  affixed  to  the  prtiperty. 
8uch  a  notice  put  up  maliciously  waa  held  by  Servius  Sulpiciua  to  juaiify 
iin  action  for  insult  (D.  xlvii  ro  fr  15  §32). 

*  On  the  interpolatiojia  in  these  see  Gradenwitz  JnterpoL  p.  22 ;  Eiaele 
ZRG.  xxiii  304. 

^  The  better  opinion  was  that  the  creditor  could  be  made  to  cede  to 
the  evicted  purchaser  the  creditor'^  tkctions  against  the  debtor  (D,  xxi  2 
fr38). 
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a  price  less  than  the  debt,  he  gainB  nofchiiig  thereby  (D,  xiii  7 
fr  7»  «  §  Si  35i  4opr, 42  J  xx  5  fr 7  pr  §  1, 9 pr ;  xlvi  3  fr  26;  Cod. 

viii  27  fr  3). 

{1}  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  power  of  sale  being  given  to 
the  creditor,  it  was  agreed  that  if  by  a  certain  day  the  debt 
(and  interest)  were  not  paid,  the  creditor shoulrl  becorae  owner — 
in  fact  be  the  purchaser  at  the  price  of  the  debt  and  interest. 
There  was  no  legal  objection  to  a  sale  of  the  pledge  to  the 
creditor  at  any  time  and  whether  conditionally  or  not,  bnt 
the  price  mnst  be  fixed.  In  the  case  supposed  the  price  is  in 
fact  fixed  by  the  rate  of  interest  and  duration  of  the  loan.  In 
another  case  the  price  was  left  to  be  determined  when  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  loan  arrived  ;  it  was  to  be  a  fair  price 
{jwitnm)\  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a  rescript  of  Sevenis  and 
Antoninus  (Vat.9 ;  D.  xx  5  fr  12  pr ;  tit  i  fr  16  §  9;  cf.  xviii  i 
fr  81  pr).  The  practical  diflference  of  such  arrangements  from 
the  clause  of  forfeiture  (lex  commissoria)  in  mortgages  was 
apparently  thut  on  a  sale  the  debtor  could  secure  by  the  actio 
venditi  a  fair  account  lietween  him  and  his  creditor,  whereas  on 
forfeiture  the  creditor  waa  not  accountable  fur  any  part  pay- 
ments made  by  the  debtor,  or  any  produce  he  might  himself,  if 
in  possession,  have  got.     (See  Dernburg  P/andrecht  ii  p.  283.) 

Sometimes  when  no  purchaser  for  the  pledge  could  be  found, 
the  creditor  obtained  from  the  emperor  or  praetor  the  right  of 
retention  as  owner  (D.  xiii  7  fr  24  pr ;  xxxvi  r  fr  6i  pr ;  Cod. 
viii  33  fr  I,  2,  etc.), 

(m)  An  unsecured  creditor  {chirographarius,  i.e.  having  a 
written  acknowledgment  only)  has  no  right  forcibly  to  seize 
pledges  from  his  debtor  without  an  order  from  the  governor 
(praeses).  He  is  liable  under  the  Julian  law  fur  private  violence. 
If  however  he  was  authorised  by  a  clause  in  the  agreement,  and 
proceeds  to  take  possession,  he  is  not  liable  for  violence,  but 
he  ought  fii"St  to  obtain  a  magistrate  s  order.  Where  he  has 
had  a  pledge  or  fiAucia  put  into  his  possession  by  the  debtor, 
he  requires  no  order  to  justify  him  iu  recovering  it  if  lost 
(Paul  v  26I4;  Cod.  viii  13  fr3*). 

1  This  eonstitution  (of  Seveins  aud  Antoninms,  A.D.  205)   may  refer 
merely  to  ixjsaesaiou   or   to   (eventual)  ownership:    cr^ditores  qui  lum 
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(n)  The  same  thing  may  be  pledged  to  two  or  more 
persons  for  difterent  debts:  if  the  later  creditor  is  informed  of 
the  previous  pledge,  or  if  the  value  be  ample  to  cover  bi^th,  the 
proceed! Dg  is  lawful ;  if  otherwise,  the  debtor  is  liable  to  a 
criminal  charge.  As  against  third  parties  each  pledgee  can 
claim  the  whc^le  :  as  against  the  debtor  they  can  claim  ouly  for 
the  amount  of  their  debt  (and  interest),  and  only  after  earlier 
pledgees  have  been  satisfied  Whether  general  or  special  they 
rank  in  order  of  date  of  valid  constitution  of  pledge,  and,  if 
the  money  has  been  actually  paid,  it  does  nut  matter  whether 
the  pledge  is  absolute,  or  depends  on  a  condition  independent  of 
pledgors  will  but  not  yet  realised,  or  on  a  time  not  arrived 
before  the  constitution  of  a  later  pledge  ;  but  the  mere  payment 
of  the  money  without  any  constitution  of  pledge  does  not 
entitle  the  creditor  to  priority  (D,  xiii  7  fr  36  §  I ;  xx  i  fir  16 
I  8 ;  tit.  3  fr  I.  2  ;  tit.  4  fi^  9  §  i,  1 1  pr,  §  i,  12  §  2  ;  Cod,  viii  17 
fr  I — 8).  The  first  creditor  has  priority  only  for  advances  made 
before  the  pledge  to  others ;  and  for  interest  (if  the  pledge 
covered  it)^  whether  accruing  before  or  after  subsequent  loans. 
He  cannot  claim  priority  if  he  has  conseuted  to  such  subsequent 
pledging:  but  he  docs  not  lose  his  priority  by  novating  his 
debt  and  getting  additional  pledges ;  and  he  alone  has  the 
right  of  selling  the  pledge  (IX  xx  4  fr  12  ^  3 — 6,  fr  16,  18). 
Subsequent  creditors  with  a  pledge  on  some  object  are  entitled 
to  pay  off  the  first  or  earlier  creditors,  and  stand  in  their  place 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  |>ayment  so  made  as  well  as  of 
their  own  prior  claims,  but  if  they  pay  sums  due  for  interest, 
they  cannot  charge  the  debtor  with  interest  upon  those.  This 
right  of  a  subsequent  creditor  to  obtain  his  pledge  by  settling 
earlier  claims  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  purchaser  from  the 
creditor,  but  can  against  a  purchaser  from  the  debtor  who 
has  paid  the  first  creditor  with  the  purchase  money,  or  against 

reddiia  sUd  pecunia  canmntmnis  kgeni,  in^ressi  poiufem^rtem,  tLvercerU,  vim 
quidem  facere  non  indeniurj  attamen  auctoritate  praetidU  possemonem 
adipuci  d^fbeut  (Cixl.  viii  13  ft"  3).  Mitteis  (Rekhsn^/tt  p.  431)  wheww  tlmt 
agreements  giving  the  crtxlitor  rigbta  over  the  debtor*;*  property  without 
fiutber  application  to  the  courts  (KaSdntp  c«c  bUrii^  sometimes  a>f  ^tpXriKm 
HiKtiv)  were  common  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  from  dr. 
200  ac.  to  200  A.D.  and  later ;  cf.  Arndta'  Fajui.  §  379  n,  2. 
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a  surety  who  on  discharging  his  own  obligation  gets  the 
pledge  as  if  bj  purchase  (Paul  ii  1 3  §  8 ;  D,  xx  5  fr  2, 3;  Cod.  viii 
19  fr  I  ;  cf.  D,  xvii  1  fr  59  §  i).  A  later  creditor  obtains  priority 
over  those  preceding  for  any  expenditure  required  for  the 
preservation  of  the  thing  pledged;  e,g.  if  a  ship  be  pledged, 
then  for  money  spent  ou  its  repairs  or  on  food  of  the  sailors ;  if 
goods  be  pledged,  then  for  freight  or  carnage  or  warehousing,  etc. 
And  a  miDor  had  priority  if  the  pledged  thing  had  been  bought 
with  his  money  (D,  xx  4  fr  4 — 6  pr).  The  Crown,  in  all  matters 
except  taxes,  has  no  right  to  priority  on  property  acquired  by 
debtor  before  the  Crown  pledge  was  established  (fr  21  ;  Cod,  iv 
46fri). 

In  case  of  death  of  either  creditor  or  debtor  the  debt  (or  credit) 
18  divided  among  heirs  automatically,  but  pledges  belong  to  each 
coheir,  and  the  consequent  arrangements  are  matter  for  a  suit 
fam.ercisc.  (D,x2fr  i8§7,  29;  xx  5  fr  11,  14;  Cod,  viii  31  fr  I,  3). 

(0)  A  pledge  is  extinguished  by  destruction  of  the  thing 
pledged,  or  by  payment  of  the  debt,  or  by  acceptance  of  a 
surety  for  the  whole  debt  in  lieu  of  the  pledge,  or  by  a  bargain 
not  to  sue  fur  the  debt,  or  by  an  oath  duly  tendered  and  taken 
denying  the  debt,  or  by  novation,  or  by  consent  of  the  creditor 
to  waive  it,  whether  he  waive  the  debt  itself  or  not.  If 
creditor  consent  to  debtors  sale  or  disposal  of  the  object 
pledged,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  be  does  so  knowing 
that  the  pledge  remains,  though  the  ownership  is  changed,  or 
intending  to  give  up  his  claim.  The  latter  appears  to  be 
assumed  in  the  abseoce  of  special  circumstances  or  expression. 
If  the  sale  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  the  creditor,  the 
safer  course  is  for  him  to  require  a  written  undertaking  {cauiio) 
from  the  intending  purchaser  to  pay  him  out  of  the  purchase 
money  (D,  xiii  7  fr  1 1  §  I ;  xx  6  fr  4.  5,  6  pr,  8  §§  10,  15  ;  L  17 
fr  158).  If  a  sale  is  rescinded,  the  parties  re-enter  into  their 
previous  rights  (D.  xx  6  fr  10).  A  creditor  may  sell  his  rights 
without  in  any  way  impairing  them  (fr  5  §  2).  Nor  is  the 
pledge  atfected  by  creditor's  obtaining  judgment  against  the 
principal  debtor  or  surety  (D.  xx  i  ir  ij  §  4);  nor  by  anyone 
obtaining  the  ownership  by  usucapion  (D.  xx  i  fr  1  §  2 ;  xli  3  fr  44 

§s). 
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(p)  A  ward  could  not  take  or  waive  a  pledge  without  his 
guardian^s  consent,  nor  could  a  procurator  or  slave  appointed 
manag^er  (actor),  waive  one,  unless  this  was  specially  allowed 
them  ;  nor  could  a  son  under  power  or  slave  waive  a  pledge  for 
a  peculiar  debt,  unless  they  got  value  for  the  waiver  (D.  xiii  7 
fr  38  ;  XX  6  fr  7  pr  §  I ;  fr  8  §  5),  A  procurator  can  receive 
possession  of  a  pledge  for  which  his  principal  has  contracted, 
but  cannot  make  his  principal  liable  on  a  contract  of  pledge : 
nor  can  he  give  anything  of  his  princi pal's  in  pledge,  unless  he 
have  previous  mandate  or  his  act  be  ratified,  or  he  have  the 
general  management  of  the  estate  of  one  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  loans  on  pledge :  even  then  it  is  the  procurator 
himself  who  will  have  the  right  to  bring  the  pledge-action 
(D*  xiii  7  fr  1 1  §  6  fr  12 ;  Cod,  iv  2/  fr  3 ;  but  cf  D.  xx  1  fr  2 1  pr> 
A  debtor  can  resist  the  pledgee's  suit  by  pleading  a  bargain  of 
w*aiver  made  for  him  by  his  slave,  or  by  a  plea  of  fraud,  if  the 
bargain  was  made  by  his  procurator  (D.  xx  6  fr  y  ^  2), 

(q)  Where  a  creditor  who  has  a  pledge  is  himself  in  debt 
to  another,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  make  this  pledge  a  security 
to  his  own  creditor ;  but  it  is  good  only  so  long  as  both  debts 
are  unpaid :  if  the  first  debtor  pay  off  his  debt,  he  can  recover 
the  pledge,  and  the  second  creditor  most  lo<:)k  to  the  money  or 
other  thing  so  paid  to  satisfy  or  secure  his  own  claim  (D.  xx  i 
fr  I3§2;  xiii  7  fr  40  §2), 


(r)     Creditor's  actions. 

Where  a  thing  was  pledged,  but  was  neither  in  the  owner- 
ship {fiditda}  nor  the  possession  (pignut)  of  the  creditor, 
he  had  his  action  on  the  loan  or  against  the  debtor,  but 
originally  no  actual  hold  over  the  thing,  and  no  power  of 
recovering  it  froixi  third  parties  or  from  the  debtor  himself 
To  meet  this  want,  the  praetor  provided  gradually  several 
remedies : 

Where  a  farmer  had  pledged  his  goods  for  the  rent,  the 
landlord  had  an  interdict  (Salmanum  interdictum,  first  granted 
by  a  praetor  Salvius?)  to  recover  the  goods  from  the  farmer 

B.  11.  8 
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(Gai,  iv  147),     Whether  this  interdict  could  be  brought  against 
third  parties  is  not  clear^ 

An  action  called  actio  Serviana  (author  and  date  unknown) 
was  also  granted  to  the  lessor  in  the  ca«e  of  farm  tenancies, 
and  apparently  not  only  where  there  had  been  an  express 
agreement  of  pledge,  but  in  all  tenancies.  And  it  ran  against 
third  paities  as  well  m  against  the  farmer  himself  (Just.  iv6 
§  7;  D,  XX  1  fr  10),  On  the  analogy  of  this  an  action  was  granted 
to  all  creditors  who  had  not  received  payment  to  get  or  re-get 
possession  of  hypothecated  goods.  It  was  called  qimsi'Serviatm 
and  also  hi/poihecaria  (Just  Lc;  D.xvi  1  (r  i^^i).  Both  the 
Serviana  and  quasi'Sertnamt,  practically  treated  as  one»  were 
actions  in  rem  available  against  any  possessor,  and  the  ci*editor 
was  said  vindtcare  pif^nus.  Defendant  is  condemned,  if  he 
possessed  the  pledge  and  did  not  either  restore  or  pay  the 
damages:  he  is  also  condemned,  if  he  has  fraudulently  parted 
with  the  possession:  and  in  this  case  the  damages  are  fixed 
by  plaintiff's  oath.  If  defendant  pay  damages  and  debtor  sue 
for  the  pledge^  he  cannot  recover  without  offering  the  value 
of  the  debt  for  which  it  was  pledged.  If  the  debtor  posse^aes 
the  pledge,  and  the  Servian  action  is  brought  against  him,  the 
damages  will  be,  not  as  in  the  case  of  other  possessors  for  the  full 
value  of  the  thingj  but  only  for  the  amount  of  the  debt  (D.  xx  1 
fr  16 §3,  21  §3;  tit.  4fr  I2pr;  tit  5  fr  i;  tit.6fr2;  xiii7fr43pr). 
If  this  action  be  brought  by  a  second  creditor  against  the  first, 
being  in  possession,  he  would  be  met  by  the  plea  Si  non  7nikt 
ante  pignori,  hypothecaeve  noinine,  sit  res  obliffaia  :  if  brought  by 
the  first  against  the  second,  being  in  possession,  and  the  second 
plead  Si  non  convetut  ut  juiki  res  sit  Migata,  the  fii-st  can  retort 
in  the  words  of  the  previous  plea  (^i  non  mihif  etc.  fr  12  pr)^ 
A  purchaser  from  the  creditor  could  not  bring  the  Servian 
action,  at  least  in  his  own  name  (D.  xxi  2  fr  66  pr). 

Where  a  debt  had  been  pledged,  the  pnietor  (as  stated 
above  b)  eventually  granted  an  actio  utitis  to  the  creditor  to 
enable  him  to  recover  from  the  debtor's  debtor  (D,  xiii  7  fr  1 8  pr; 

*  Cod.  ^iii  9  fr  I  says  expressly,  no :  but  D.  xliii  33  fr  i  sajS)  yes. 
Lend  (comparing  this  ktter  with  xi  i  frio)  supposes  the  passage  cor- 
rupted  by  Tribonian.    See  ZRO.  xvi  180  aqq. 
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Cod.  viii  16  fr4;  iv  396-7).  So  one  who  lent  money  for  the 
repair  of  a  honse,  and  by  agreement  was  to  recoup  himself  out 
of  the  rents,  had  an  analogous  action  against  the  lodgers  (D.  xx 
I  fr  20), 


I 


3.     PlOA^'ORIS  CAPIO.     *  Levying  a  distress.' 

An  old  right  of  *  taking  a  pledge'  is  mentioned  by  Gaius. 
Pigfions  atpio  was  authorised  by  custom  in  the  case  of  soldiers 
against  the  persons  charged  with  giving  them  either  their  pay 
{a£8  militare,  stipetuiii  nomine),  or  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  a  hoi^e  (aes  equestre)  or  of  barley  for  the  horse  (a^s  hordi' 
anttm).  The  soldier  might  seize  something  by  way  of  pledge\ 
if  the  distributor  made  default.  What  would  happen,  if  the 
distributor  did  not  ransom  it,  we  are  not  informed. 

By  the  XII  tables  a  like  right  was  given  iu  two  cases: 
against  one  who  had  bought  a  victim  for  sacrifice  and  did 
not  pay  the  price ;  and  against  one  who  had  not  paid  the 
hire-money  for  a  draught  horse  (jumentarn)  which  had  been 
let  out  in  order  to  raise  thereby  money  for  a  sacrificial  feast 
(in  dapem,  id  est,  in  sacrijiciiim). 

By  the  censoi-s  a  like  right  was  granted  to  the  tarraers  of 
the  public  taxes  of  the  Roman  people  against  those  who  made 
default  in  payment^  But  later  the  tax-farmer  had  a  regular 
action  to  recover  the  same  amount,  as  defendant  would  have 
had  to  pay  in  order  to  redeem  such  a  pledge,  if  it  had  been 
taken. 

In  all  these  cases  the  levying  of  a  distress'  was  accompanied 

1  There  is  ah  allusioD  to  this  in  Pkut  Poetu  1285  Pro  majore  parte 
prandi  pi(f7iui  cepiy  abtiforas:  siededero:  a&re  militari  tettgero  lienunoulum; 
cf.  A  til.  526  sqq. 

*  Comp.  Cic*  Verr.  iii  11  g  27  Omnibm  in  aliis  veetigaZihus.^.pubticanns 
peiitor  aui  (most  MSS.  have  ac)  pignerator^  won  ereptor  neqwposMisor  mkt 


A  similar  right  ia  givon  in  certain  casoa  to  a  company  which  farmed 
a  mine  at  Vipaactim  in  Spain  (Briuiii**  uo.  97  hues  16  and  35.  The  date  '\& 
about  end  of  first  cent.  p.  C'hr.), 

'  On  English  and  other  analogies  see  Maine's  Earl^  Hist,  of  ListitutiofiB^ 
Lect  ix. 
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by  a  declaration  in  a  set  form  of  words,  so  that  most  lawyers, 
says  Gains,  considered  it  was  a  hgis  actio,  which  in  the  sense 
of  a  proceeding  authorised  by  statute  it  was  j  but,  as  other 
lawyers  pointed  out,  it  lacked  the  characteristics  of  a  judicial 
procedure :  it  was  done  out  of  court ;  it  was  mostly  done  in 
the  absence  of  tbe  other  party ;  and  it  could  be  done  on  a  non- 
religious  day  (die  neftisto),  i.e,  when  judicial  lege  agere  was  not 
permitted.  It  was  obsolete  in  Gains'  time  (Gai.  iv  26 — 30,  32; 
ef.  WlassakP(?i2Si). 

A  magistrate  in  some  cases  levied  a  distress  in  order  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  orders  {pigimra  capere,  pignoribus 
cogere,  coercerey.  Thus  in  the  lea;  Quintia  (b.c.  10)  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  aqueducts,  breaches  of  the 
law  may  be  punished  either  by  a  fine  or  by  taking  pledge 
(multa  pignoribus  cogito  coerceto  Bruns*  p.  r  1 6) ;  so  in  cases  of 
alimony  (D.  xxv  3  fr  5  §  10  pignoribus  captis  et  distracti^  cogetur). 
And  a  procedure  by  such  a  levy  of  distress  was  made  part  of 
ordinary  execution  for  debt  by  Ant,  Pius  (D,  xliii  fr  15,  31). 
See  below,  Book  vi  chap,  xiii  c. 

If  municipal  magistrates  t<x>k  pledges  and  allowed  them  to 
spoil,  or  if  they  thus  took  cattle  and  did  not  allow  the  owner  to 
feed  them,  they  were  liable  to  an  action  under  the  Aquiiiau 
statute  (D.  ix  2  fr  29  §  7). 


D.  1.  (a)  Man  DATUM  is  a  commission  or  order  given  by 
one  person  to  another  to  do  something  on  the  mandator's  account 
without  payment  for  his  services.  If  payment  for  the  service 
is  a  condition  and  is  fixed  in  amount,  the  business  is  one  of 

1  This  exercise  of  executive  power  is  recorded  of  consuls,  pnietors, 
censoi^  tribunes,  ^md  aediles  (Mammsen  StacU^r,  1^152).  So  of  the 
deemMm  Liv.  iii  38  §  1 2.  In  Cio.  Oral,  iii  i  §  4  the  consul  Phihppus  is 
recorded  to  have  taken  this  ertep  aa  a  retort  to  CmBsW  speech  ogoiiiflt 
him  in  the  aenftte :  g^raviter  exargit  pignonhmque  ahiatU  OruMum  insiitmt 
coercere.  The  pledges  so  taken  were  often  deatrojed  by  the  magistrate ; 
hence  Craaaus  retorted :  An  iu  cum  omnium  auctoritatem  unirei^d  ordinU 
pro  piffnore  putaris  mmque  in  compectu  papuli  Bomani  condderuy  me  hU 
exUtimm  pignoribus  terrtri;  cf  Li  v.  xx  xvii  51  §  4 ;  xliii  16  §  5  ;  SueL 
JuL  17. 
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letting  and  hiring;  if  the  payment  is  not  fixeJ,  an  action  on 
the  case  might  be  the  mode  of  enforcement  (D.  xvii  I  fr  i  §4; 
xix  5  fr  22).  But  occasionally  remuneratian  was  made  for  such 
services  {honornn'um  oi%  if  continuous,  salarium),  and  could  be 
demanded  only  by  an  estraordinar}^  application  to  the  praetor 
or  governor.  It  is  spoken  of  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
conduct  of  a  suit  at  law,  A  bargain  for  a  share  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  lawsuit  before  it  was  decided  was  illegal  (D.  xvii  1  fr6§7, 
fr7;  L  13  fr  I  §  12;  Cod.  iv  35  fr  1,20), 

(6)  A  mandate  may  be  given  orally  or  by  letter  or  message : 
no  special  form  of  words  is  required.  It  may  be  conditional 
or  to  take  e fleet  only  from  some  future  time  (in  diem).  Present 
knowledge  and  acquiescence,  or  even  subsequent  ratificatit>u 
may  be  tantamount  to  a  mandate  and  make  a  person  liable. 
Consent  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  is  of  course  necessary 
(D*  xvii  I  fr  I ;  L  17  fr  60). 

A  mandator  has  an  action  (directa  mandati  actioy  against 
the  mandatee  (cm  niandatum  est)  to  secure  the  due  fulfilment 
of  the  commission :  the  mandatee  has  a  counter-action  {con- 
traria  nunid,  actio)  to  recover  his  expenses  and  in  some  cases 
to  enforce  release  from  his  charge.  Condemnation  made  either 
party  infiimous  (Oai.  iv  182;  D.  iii  2  fr  6 1 5).  For  fraud  of  either 
party  his  heir  was  liable  in  full'  (D.  xliv7  fr  12), 

*  Cicero  shews  the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  of  mandate:  In  privcUis 
rebus  si  qui  rem  majidatam  non  moch  vutlittosius  gsssisset  sui  quaestus  ant 
commodi  caiao,  mrum  etiam  mgligeniius,  eum  majores  summufn  udmitisse 
dedectis  extstimuhniU,  Itaque  fiiandati  constitutum  est  judicium  non  mimis 
turpe  quam  furti^  credo  propterea^  quod  qtdbus  in  rebus  ipsi  interesse  non 
posMumui^  in  its  operue  Twsirae  vicariu  fides  amioorum  supponitur:  quam 
qui  laedit,  nppuffnat  omnium  commune  praemdium^  et  qtWLnium  in  ipso  est, 
(Hsiurbat  vittie  societaiem.  Non  enim  possum vs  omnia  per  7ios  a<jere:  alius 
in  alia  est  re  muffis  uiilis,  Idcirco  amicidae  comparanUir^  ut  commune 
comifwdum  mututs  ojiciis  guhemetur.  Quid  recipis  mandUitum  si  aut  neg- 
Udurus  aut  ad  tuum  commodum  conversurtts  esf  cur  mihi  te  offers  ac  meis 
eofmnodis  officio  simulato  ojicis  ei  ohstas?  Recede  de  medio,'  per  alium 
transiffam  etc.  (Rose.  Jm.  38  S  n  i  sqq. ;  Top,  17  §  66). 

The  judge  was  arbiter  (Cic.  Rose,  Am.  39  §  1 14). 

^  Cf.  ad  Hercn,  ii  13  §  K^Fit  ut  de  eadem  re  saepe  alius  aliud  decreverit 
aut  judicaritj  quod  genus;  M.  I>rusfts  prtietor  urbanus,  quod  cum  herede 
mandati  ageretur,  judicium  reddidit.  Sex*  Jidius  nan  reddidit.    We  know 
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(c)  The  death  of  either  party  while  the  mandate  is  still 
unexecuted  pots  an  end  to  it,  and  if  mandatee's  heir  executed 
it,  he  could  not  sue  the  mandator.  If  the  mandator  died  and 
mandatee  in  ignorance  proceeded  with  the  mandate,  practical 
convenience  was  held  (utilitatw  causa  recepturn  est)  to  require 
that  he  should  be  able  to  sue  the  mandator's  heirs  (Gai.iii  i6o; 
D.  xvii  1  fr26pr,  27  §3), 

A  mandate  for  something  to  be  done  after  the  mandatee's 
death ^  is  invalid;  for  no  obligation  should  commence  with 
the  heir.  And  a  mandate  for  the  performance  of  what  is 
immoral,  e.g,  to  despoil  a  temple  or  to  w^ound  or  kill  a  man, 
is  also  invalid.  So  execution  of  a  young  man's  mandate  to 
lend  money  to  a  pros ti tote,  or  be  surety  for  her,  gives  the 
mandatee,  knowing  the  facts,  no  right  of  action  against  the 
mandator:  it  is  simply  helping  him  to  throw  away  his  money 
(Gai,iiii57, 158;  D.xvii  1  fr  I2§gii,  17,  fr22§6). 

(d)  A  mandate  may  relate  to  the  business  of  the  mandator 
himself  or  to  that  of  others  or  to  that  of  the  mandatee.  The 
last  case  gives  rise  to  doubt  If  I  tell  you  to  invest  your  idle 
money,  or  to  make  some  purchase  for  yourself,  the  question 
arises  whether  this  is  mere  counsel  or  proper  mandate.  If  it 
is  counsel  and  you  choose  to  follow  it,  you  take  the  con- 
sequences, and  I  am  not  responsible,  however  it  turn  out. 
Servius  appears  to  have  held  that  instruction  however  specific 

nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  theae  decisions  oor  whetlier^  as  commonly 
8up|x>sed,  it  was  in  a  auit  ag^ainst  the  heir  of  a  mandatee. 

^  The  reading  in  Gaiim  iii  1 58  ia  somewhat  awkward  Init  it  api^e^irs  to 
relate  to  the  niandatee's  death.  (The  ilS.  hiws  si  quh  jMjjft  vwriem  meam 
faciundum  maiuiifL)  A  niaiidjite  for  something  to  be  done  after  mandator's 
death  ia  taken  by  many  {e,^.  Huschke  Gains  ad  loc;  Amdt's  Pand. 
§  294,  etc)  to  he  valid,  and  not  revoke<l  by  his  death,  on  the  strength  of 
D.  J[vii  I  fr  12  g  17,  13,  27  ,^  I.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  auch  a  mandate 
is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  revocation  by  death »  but  it  is 
not  invalid  ah  mith,  and  conHC^^uentlj  sup|>ort8  an  action  whenever 
execution  has  proceeded  in  mandator's  Hfe  (cf.  Cod.  iv  35  fr  1 5).  This 
would  explain  the  first  and  third  passages  and  perhaps  fr  13  if  we  had  the 
detail.  D,  xlvi  3  fr  loS  is  clear  for  revocation  where  the  mandate  has  not 
been  already  carried  into  a  stipnlatioo  hy  a  third  party.  Justinian  altered 
the  old  rule  (Cod.  iv  11) ;  and  the  Digest  ia  therefore  open  to  suspicion  on 
this  matter  (cf  Windscheid  Fund*  §  4t  0* 
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to  anyone  to  act  on  his  own  behalf  never  made  the  giver 
responsible  to  the  doer,  Sabinus  held  that  it  amounted  to 
mandate  if  the  doer  acted  only  on  account  of  the  instructions. 
The  maodatee  then  relied  on  the  mandator's  guaranty  (Gai.  iii 
I  55,  1 56;  cf.  D,  xvii  I  fr  2),     See  below,  p,  121. 

(e)  The  terms  of  the  mandate  must  be  closely  followed : 
otherwise  the  mandatee  cannot  claim  reimbursement  (at  least 
in  full),  and  the  mandator,  if  damnified,  can  claim  the  amount 
of  his  interest  in  having  the  mandate  executed  as  undertaken. 
A  mandate  to  lend  money,  taking  proper  security  {cautio 
idonea),  is  not  ful!owe€l  if  neither  pledge  nor  surety  is  taken, 
A  mandate  to  buy  a  farm  for  100,000  sesterces  may  be  well 
fulfilled  by  purchasing  for  less,  but  not  for  more^  not  even, 
according  to  the  Sabinians,  if  the  mandatee  is  willing  to  let 
the  mandator  have  it  for  the  sum  he  named ;  for  that  would 
be  to  make  a  contract  exist  or  not  at  the  will  of  one  party. 
The  Proculians  however  held  that  he  could  compel  acceptance 
at  that  price.  If  one  is  commissioned  to  sell  a  thing  at  a  certain 
price  and  sells  at  less,  the  sale  will  be  upheld  only  if  mandatee 
make  up  the  amount  (Gai.  iii  161;  D.  xvii  I  fr  3  §  2—5  §  3, 
33i  59 §^i  l*^ul  ii  15  §3).  The  principle  was  that  the  man- 
datee might  improve  the  position  of  his  mandator  but  might 
not  make  it  worse :  and  it  is  only  if  the  mandator  can  shew 
that  he  is  damnified  by  mandatee  s  improper  action  or  neglect 
that  mandator  can  sue  (D.  ib.  fr  8  §  6;  cf  fr  49  pr).  The  mandatee 
is  liable  for  any  breach  of  good  faith  or  for  gross  negligence 
in  the  matter:  he  is  bound  to  deliver  up  all  profits  from  the 
businesHi,  is  chargeable  with  interest  if  he  has  delayed  the 
payment  of  what  he  has  obtainedp  and  is  bound  to  hold, 
transfer,  or  deal  with,  any  property  or  obligation  he  may 
have  acquired  in  the  matter  as  mandator  may  direct,  or,  if 
no  direction  be  given,  then  for  his  best  interest  (fr  8  §  9 — 
fr  iO§3,§6X 

(/)  On  the  other  hand  a  mandatee  can  recover  from 
mandator  all  expenses  ftona  jicfe  incurred,  though  more  than  the 
mandator  himself  might  have  spent ;  and  suifc  need  not  be  post- 
poned till  the  conclusion  of  the  business.  Sometimes  he  will  have 
an  equitable  claim  to  interest  on  any  money  which  he  has  found 
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it  necessary  to  advaoce  for  the  discharge  of  his  commission.  But 
if  he  has  in  purt^uing  the  business  been  robbed  or  shipwrecked 
and  lost  his  goods,  or  if  he  himself  or  his  servants  have  fallen  ill 
and  caused  medical  expenses,  he  cannot  charge  the  mandator 
with  what  is  hia  own  bad  luck  and  not  properly  incidental  to  the 
business  (D.  fr  1 2  §  9 ;  26  §  6 ;  27  §  4 ;  56  §  4).  If  however  mandator 
has  commissioned  him  to  buy  a  particular  sla%^e  and  the  slave 
steals  from  him,  rnandafcor  is  bouod  to  make  up  the  loss  in 
full  (D.  xlvii  2  fr  62  §  5 ;  xxx  fr  70  §  2), 

(g)  A  mandatee  may  in  some  cases  claim  release  from  his 
engagement,  or  that  his  uiaBdator  should  take  upon  himself 
the  obligation  he  ]ms  incurred,  as  for  instance  if  he  has  bought 
a  thing  by  instmctions  and  has  no  ready  cash  to  pay  the  price ; 
or  has  become  bail  for  mandator  s  appearance  to  a  suit  and  man- 
dator has  failed  to  appear;  or  has  undertaken  another's  obliga- 
tion either  by  his  direction  or  as  negotiorum  gestor,  and  has  been 
condemned  to  pay  (D.  xvii  i  fr38§i,4Spr — |sX  Of  his  own 
motion  mandatee  can  renounce  the  charge,  only  if  it  be  un- 
touched, and  he  give  timely  notice  to  mandator  so  that  he  can 
conveniently  commission  someone  else :  the  mandator  then 
would  not  be  damnified.  Any  renunciation  w^ithout  these  guards 
w^ould  require  good  reason,  such  as  mandatee  s  sudden  illness, 
a  necessary  journey,  a  quarrel  between  the  parties,  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  {iuanes  rei  actioiies),  or  unfair  loss  (captio) 
resulting  to  the  mandatee.  The  mandator  can  revoke  hia 
mandate  so  long  as  the  matter  is  untouched.  The  equities  of 
such  cases,  as  of  all  occurring  in  a  bona  fide  contract,  would 
be  for  the  judge  to  settle  on  action  being  brought  (G<ai.  iii  159; 
Paul  ii  1 5  §  I ;  U  fr  22  §  1 1 — fr  S,  27  §  2). 

(h)  If  two  persons  give  the  mandate,  either  may  be  sued  for 
the  whole  amount,  but  if  judgment  be  given  expressly  against 
both,  each  is  then  liable  only  for  his  own  share.  Of  two  man- 
datees  each  is  liable  for  the  whole,  but  only  one  whole  can  be 
exacted  (D.  fr  59  §  3,  60  §  2). 

A  mandatee  can  employ  others  to  do  the  business,  and 
is  responsible  to  them  on  the  mandate  he  has  given,  and 
to  his  own  principal  for  its  proper  execution.  His  obligation 
to   his   own   mandatee   is   the   measure   of  his   claim   on  his 
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mandator.  The  principal  can  demand  suiTender  of  the 
middle  man  s  actions  against  the  actual  executant  (D.  iii  5 
fr20§3,  27). 

{))  lu  two  cases  of  mandate  the  mandatee  is  geneniily 
called  procurator  and  the  mandator  dominiis:  (1)  when  the 
subject-matter  is  not  one  piece  of  work  only  but  a  regular 
part  of  a  mans  business  (D.  iii  3  fr  i):  and  (2)  when  it  m  the 
conduct  of  a  lawsuit  (Gai.  iv  84),  Fur  the  latter  see  Book  VI 
chap.  ix. 

{k)  In  two  other  ciises  the  relation  created  by  the  mandate 
is  that  of  aurety  or  guarantor.  A  fide  promissor  or  fid€Jussor\  if 
he  duly  discharges  the  debt,  and  sometimes  before  discharging  it, 
had  a  right  of  action  as  mandatee  against  the  principal  debtor: 
pronded  that  he  became  surety  at  the  debtor's  request  or  at 
least  with  his  knowledge  or  acquiescence  (D.  xvii  i  fr40,  50*  53). 
But  a  like  relation  in  some  respects  may  be  created  by  a  mandate 
to  the  creditor  to  lend  money  or  otherwise  trust  the  debtor*.  The 
mandator  in  eflFect  guarantees  the  account.  The  difference  how- 
ever between  a  fidejussor  and  a  mandator  is,  that  the  surety  is 
bound  to  the  creditor  by  a  stipulation,  and  recoups  himself  for 
an}-thing  paid  by  a  counter  action  (mandati)  against  the  debtor, 
the  guarantor  is  bound  to  the  creditor  by  a  formless  agi-ee- 
ment,  and  recoups  himself  only  by  getting  a  surrender  of  the 
creditor's  actions  against  the  debtor.  The  obligation  of  a  surety 
is  accessory  to  that  of  the  debtor,  and  is  destroyed,  if  the 
creditor  joins  issue  with  the  principal:  the  obligation  of  a 
guarantor  is  independent  and  therefore  unafiected  by  the  ftict 
of  suit  against  the  debtor:  he  remains  liable  for  any  balance 
of  the  debt  which  the  principal  is  unable  to  meet.  Or  the 
creditor  can,  if  he  choose,  sue  the  mandator  without  first  suing 
the  debtor  or  selling  pledgee,  and  the  debtor  is  not  thereby 
released.  Suit  against  one  co-surety  in  certain  cases  frees 
all,  but  suit  against  one  co-guarantor  leaves  the  others  still 
liable,  until  piyment  is  made  in  full  (Paul  ii  17  §  16;  D.  xvii  i 

1  A  sponsor  had  a  special  action  (depensi).    Bee  p«  j  84. 

'  The  mandator  usad  such  expressions  as  negotinm  mihi  gere,  pericidum 
e$t  meuTTij  penailo  meo  crede^  etc*  The  mandatee  was  said  fidem  mamdantii 
iequi  D.  xvii  i  fr  12  §  13^  48  §  1 ;  60  §  t,  iii  2  fr  6  g  5* 
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fr27§5,  28,  56pr,6opr;  xlvi  i  fr  13,  41  §  r,  S2§3,7i;  Cod  viii 
40fr2Spr)>. 

JUSSUS\     '  Order/ 

Mandate  must  be  distiDguijshed  from  order  (jiissus),  though 
the  words  are  often  used  loosely  of  the  same  business.  Man- 
datttm  is  a  contract :  jusstis  a  one-sided  declaration  of  will. 
In  the  execution  of  the  business  a  mandatee  may  have  deal- 
ings and  make  contracts  with  third  parties,  but  they  are  not 
thereby  in  relation  with  the  mandator:  whereas  a  person 
receiving  and  acting  on  an  order  puts  third  parties  into  direct 
relation  with  the  person  giving  the  onier,  but  has  himself  no 
GOQtract  with  him  (cf  D.  xlvi  3  fr  66),  Jussus  is  used  (not  to 
speak  of  ordei*s  by  public  authority  such  as  the  senate  or 
praetor)  of  an  order  which  directly  affects  the  giver's  financial 
position,  as  of  a  testator  making  his  slave  free  and  heir,  liberum 
ei  hm'edem  esse  jitbet  (Gai.  ii  1 86) ;  or  of  a  iather  or  master  direct- 
ing his  son  or  slave  to  enter  on  an  inheritance ;  or  authorising 
anyone  to  contract  with  his  son  or  slave,  whence  the  outsider  gets 
an  action  qtuxi  jmsn  against  the  f^ither  or  master  (Gai.  ii  18S — 
190;  iii  i6ja;  ivjo);  or  of  an  order  to  a  procurator  to  novate 
an  obligation  (Paul  v  8) ;  or  of  a  creditor's  directing  bis  debtor 
to  promise  someone  on  a  stipulation  (Gai.  ii  38) ;  or  to  pay  the 
debt  to  a  tltird  party :  Cmn  jussu  meo  id,  quod  mihi  debe,^,  solvit 
crediton  meo,  et  tu  a  me  et  ego  a  te  liberor  (D.  xlvi  3  fr  64; 
c£l  i/fr  180). 

^  Where  a  slftve  is  said  to  give  a  third  persoo  a  mandate  to  buy  him 
horn  his  master  with  the  slave's  money  and  then  aiAutmiit  him^  there  is 
no  real  mandate,  A  «lave  cannot  buy,  or  give  a  real  mandate ;  nor  can 
he  be  conceived  as  acting  for  hm  master^  for  that  would  \m  for  the  nia^^ter 
to  give  a  mandate  to  buy  his  own  slave.  The  purchaser  is  liable  for  the 
price,  Band  if  the  price  is  taken  from  the  ulave'a  poctdium  it  is  in  law  the 
vendor's  own  money,  and  only  by  his  knowledge  and  consent  can  it  be 
treat€sl  as  effective  pfiyinent*  If  the  purchaser  doeji  not  nianuniit  the  slave, 
an  lU'tion  on  the  mandate  can  be  brought  by  the  vendor,  baaed,  aecoixliiig 
to  Pa|)inian,  on  his  afiection  for  the  slave,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
vendor'*!  natural  relative. 

*  Cf  SalpiuH  J^^oi^ation  p»  50  sqq. ;  Pemice  Labeo  i  504  sq. ;  Brinz 
Band,  ii  §  282,  p.  375  n,  ed  2. 
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An  order  should  precede,  Dot  like  a  guardian  s  authority 
await,  the  performance  of  the  action  ordered  (D.xxix  26*25 
§4),  It  may  be  oral  or  by  letter  or  messenger  or  formal 
declaration  before  witnesses  {tesUito):  and  may  be  revoked 
before  being  acted  on  (D.  xv4fri§r)  and  is  revoked  by 
the  death  of  the  giver  (D.  xlvij  IT32).  If  the  order  is  given 
by  the  medium  of  another,  the  person  responsible  is  he  on 
whose  jiccount  it  was  given  (cajus  futmine  jusserit  D.  xliii  24 
fr5§i2). 

2,    Negotiorum  gestio.    '  Unauthorised  agency.' 

(a)  Management  of  another's  business  was  recognised  by 
the  praetor  as  a  gooiJ  basis  for  suits  between  the  parties.  The 
edict  on  this  matter  was  couched  in  (|uite  geneml  terras ;  Si 
qais  negotia  alteritts  ffesserit^,  judicium  eo  nomine  dabu.  But  as 
mandate,  guardianship,  eta  had  special  actions,  the  action  for 
*  business  done*  was  used  where  the  agent  had  no  authnnty, 
either  special  or  general,  but  was  justified  by  the  risk  of  serious 
loss  to  the  absentee  if  no  one  volunteered  to  act  fi>r  him.  The 
swift  process  of  the  law  courts  in  the  case  of  absent  and  un- 
defended debtors  gave  frequent  occasion  for  a  friend  s  inter- 
ference. Or  again  a  pledge  might  be  sold  by  a  creditor,  a 
penalty  on  a  stipulation  might  be  incurred,  a  right  of  returning 
a  faulty  slave  might  be  lost,  or  some  injury  might  be  done  to 
a  person  s  rights  or  property,  if  no  one  interfered  in  time,  when 
the  principal  had  been  suddenly  called  away  or  been  un- 
expectedly detained.  Nor  was  it  only  conscious  action  lor 
a  particular  person  s  benefit  that  justified  the  suit  against  him. 
Misapprehension  whose  business  it  really  was,  or  wrong  belief 
that  he  had  a  commission  to  do  it,  did  not  prevent  an  obligation 
arising.  But  there  must  be  an  intention  to  put  someone 
under  an  obligation,  and  this  action  would  then  serve  to  adjust 
the  matter  between  hira  and  the  real  principal  (D.  iii  5  fr  i^ — 3  pr 
§  10,  fr  s  §  r ;  X  3  fr  1 4  §  I ;  xliv  7  fr  5  pr). 

The  person,  whose  affairs  had  thus  been  handled  without 
his  authority,  has  a  direct  action  to  call  the  agent  to  account 


*  These    words    were    DrigiiiaUy    not    technical,    cf.    Cic.  Ine.  i  26 
§§  37.  38. 
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for  any  failure  in  the  duty  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  fur 
any  retention  of  what  belongs  to  the  principal  The  agent  has 
a  set  oflF  and,  if  necessary,  a  counter  action  to  recover  any  useful 
expenditure  he  has  made,  and  to  he  held  harmless  for  any 
obligation  he  has  properly  incurred  on  the  other's  account 
(fr2,7§2). 

(b)  Direct  action.  As  special  instances  of  liability  to  this 
action  may  be  mentioned  a  mother's  interfering  in  the  affairs 
of  her  son  who  is  under  guardianship;  a  father's  manag- 
ing his  sou's  property  after  emancipation,  the  property  being 
given  him  without  reserve;  a  guardian  continuing  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  ward,  after  the  guardianship  is  really  ended 
(Paul  i  4  ^  2, 4, 7) ;  a  caretaker  managing  the  affairs  of  a  mad- 
man or  spendthrift  or  of  a  minor  above  the  age  of  puberty 
(D.  xxvii  3  fr  4  §  3,  fr  1 3).  If  a  father  by  will  appoint  a  guardian 
for  his  postumous  son,  and  the  person  appointed  acts  in  the 
affairs  but  no  postumous  son  is  born,  he  is  not  liable  to 
a  suit  for  guardianship,  for  he  was  no  guardian,  but  is  liable 
for  business  done  (D.  iii  5  fr  28).  If  I  order  a  freeman  in  bona 
fide  slavery  to  me  to  do  something,  there  wnll  he  no  relation 
of  mandate  between  us,  for  he  acts,  not  t\s  in  a  voluntary 
contract  but  under  supposed  compulsion;  he  will  be  liable 
however  to  this  action  (fri8§2X  If  under  a  mistaken  belief 
that  Titius  owes  you  money,  I  collect  it  for  you,  and  you  ratify 
ray  conduct,  you  thereby  make  the  business  yours,  and  can  sue 
me  for  business  done :  Titius  can  recover  the  money  from  you 
by  cond,  indebiti  (fr  5  ^  1 1 , 1 2),  If  you  have  sold  what  you 
erroneously  believed  to  be  in  the  pecidmm  of  a  slave  whom  you 
have  bought,  or  in  a  beque-st  to  yourself,  the  real  owner  or 
legatee  can  claim  it,  and,  if  it  has  perished,  can  sue  for  the 
price  by  this  actioti,  or  by  a  condiction  (fr48,  xii  i  fr  23),  I  can 
sue  by  this  action  anyone  who  has  received  money  or  anything 
else  and  undertaken  to  bring  it  to  me  (D.  iii  S  fr  5  §4). 

If  a  son  or  slave  manages  another^s  business  at  his  father's 
or  master's  command,  the  latter  is  responsible  by  this  action 
in  full  r  if  without  such  command,  the  action  is  good  only  to 
the  extent  of  the  peculimu.  Similarly  in  the  reverse  case,  if 
another  manages  business  for  a  son  or  slave,  looking  to  the 
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father  or  tnaster^  this  latter  is  responsible  io  the  action;  if 
however  the  negoL  gestor  does  so,  looking  only  to  the  son  or 
slave  himself  or  from  friendship  to  them,  the  limitatiou  t-o  the 
pecidium  comes  in  (Paul  i  4  ^  5, 6;  D.  iii  5  fr  5  §  S).  A  slave  who 
becomes  free  is  not  himself  responsible  for  management  of 
another's  affairs  au)'  more  than  for  other  acts  done  whilst 
a  slave,  unless  it  was  so  continuous  with  his  nmuagement 
afterwards  that  it  could  not  be  separated  The  Proculians 
however  held  that  if  he  retained  in  his  peculium  what  was  due 
to  the  person  whose  business  he  had  managed,  he  should  be 
liable  just  as  a  freeman  would  ou  the  principles  of  good  faith. 
Sabinus  appears  to  have  agreed  that  he  should  be  liable  for 
anything  actually  due  in  his  accounts,  but  not  for  any  fault  or 
fraud  committed  while  in  slavery  (fr  16 — 18  §  i). 

(c)  As  a  volunteer,  whose  action  moreover  migfit  prevent 
others  more  competent  from  interfering,  such  an  agent  is  as  a  rule 
responsible  not  only  for  fraud  but  for  fault  also,  though  if  the 
emergency  be  great,  some  fault  may  be  excused  (fr  5  §9;  L  17  fr 
23).  He  cannot  without  good  cause  drop  business  which  he  has 
taken  up,  nor  can  he  confine  himself  to  certain  matters  only,  if 
a  careful  man  would  be  expected  to  do  other  things  as  well.  He 
must  act  for  the  others  interest  against  himself,  whenever  the 
other  was  entitled  so  to  act,  especially  if  speedy  action  is 
important:  must  collect  any  debt  due  from  himself,  and,  if  the 
debt  was  without  interest  originally,  it  will  carry  interest  from 
its  due  date,  at  such  rate  as  the  creditor  was  getting  on  other 
loans  (D.  iii  5  fr  5  §  14,  fr  34,  37),  Having  no  mandate,  he  cannot 
usually  collect  debts  from  others  by  legal  process,  but  in  some 
cases,  e,g^  if  the  business  is  his  son's  or  father's  or  kinsman's 
or  patron's,  he  does  not  require  mandate,  provided  he  offer 
security  for  ratification;  and  then  it  may  be  his  duty  to  do 
this  and  sue  on  their  behalf  (fr  7  pr;  cf  tit.  3  fr  35  pr).  He  must 
pay  interest  on  any  of  his  principals  money  remaining  after 
deduction  of  expenses;  and  must  as  a  rule  bear  the  risk  of 
any  investments  he  may  make  for  him,  if,  when  issue  is  joined 
in  this  action,  they  are  found  to  be  bad.  And  if  he  has  made 
purchases  or  entered  into  business  of  any  kind  not  usual  with 
his  principal,  he  may  have  to  bear  any  loss  which  may  accrue 
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(fr  10, 30  §  3,  36  §  1 ;  Paul  i  4  §  3).  The  fact  that  he  is  managing 
the  other's  affairs  does  not  disable  him  from  gaining  by 
usucapion  the  property  id  a  thing  beloDgiog  to  the  otheri 
which  he  has  bought  in  ignorance  of  the  real  owner;  but  if 
he  has  discovered,  before  usucapion  is  completed,  whose  it  was, 
he  ought  to  get  someone  to  sue  for  it  in  the  absentee's  name 
BO  that  the  usucapion  may  be  broken^  and  he  may  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  from  his  vendor  under  the  stipulation  for 
eviction  (fr  18  §3). 

(d)  Counter  action.  A  negotionim  gestor  can  claim  reim- 
bursement for  expenses  of  management  only  so  far  as  it  has  really 
been  for  his  principal's  interest  (utiliter  gestum),  or  (whether 
useful  or  not)  has  been  approved  by  him.  But  he  cannot  charge 
more  expenses  than  were  really  necessiiry,  although  he  may 
have  spent  more,  nor  can  he,  at  least  in  Julian's  opinion » recover 
any  expenses,  however  useful,  incurred  after  the  principal  has 
forbidden  him  to  interfere.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  his 
action  should  liave  been  successful ;  e.g.  if  he  has  repaired 
(ftdsit)  a  house  or  tended  a  sick  slave  and  his  action  was  right, 
the  fall  of  the  house  or  death  of  the  slave  does  not  impede 
his  claim  (fr  8, 9,  2 1 ,  26;  Cod.  ii  18  fr  24  §  i ),  He  is  not  entitled 
to  any  payment  for  his  own  services,  and  if  he  has  meddled 
with  a  view  to  his  own  profit,  he  can  chai^ge  only  so  much  as 
he  has  enriched  his  principal  (fr  5  §  S).  Nor  can  he  reawer  at 
all,  if  he  has  acted  from  affection  or  duty  to  children  or  parents 
or  patron  s  children,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  business.  Thus 
a  mother  cannot  recover  from  her  son's  estate  for  the  cost  of 
his  nurture  or  his  household,  unless  she  has  declared,  or  the 
facts  shew,  that  she  intended  not  a  gift,  but  an  advance  to  be 
repaid  afterwards  (fr33;  Cod.  ii  18  fr  i,  5,  11). 

(e)  Some  instances  of  the  cases  where  the  doer  of  the 
business  can  sue  the  principal  may  be  given.  If  I  defend  your 
slave  in  a  nosal  action  without  your  knowledge,  I  can  sue  you  for 
the  full  amount,  not  merely  de  pecidio  (fr4o).  If  in  the  belief 
that  I  am  heir,  I  hand  over  to  legatees  things  of  my  own,  the  real 
heir  is  thereby  cleared  of  an  obligation,  and  I  can  recover  the 
value  from  him  (fr48).  Where  a  person  has  acted  in  business 
common  to  him  and  others,  he  can  recover  expenses  by  the 
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partnership  action  or  that  communi  dividundo,  provided  he  could 
not  separate  his  interest ;  if  he  could,  as  for  instance  in  giving 
security  damm  infecti,  limit  it  to  his  own  share  of  the  suspe^^ted 
house,  but  has  not  so  limited,  he  can  get  contribution  only 
by  the  action  negot  gest  (D.  x  3  fr6§§2, 7).  Where  one  of 
several  owuers  of  water-rights  defends  the  riglit  iu  a  suit,  the 
action  cow.  div.  not  being  applicable  to  incorporal  things,  he 
must  use  the  action  negoL  gesL  to  recover  from  his  co-owners 
(D.  iii  5  fr  30  §  7).  Where  of  three  captives  one  was  released 
by  the  Lusitanians  on  condition  of  bringing  ransom  for  all 
three  but  did  not  return,  and  the  two  others  had  to  pay  for 
him  fis  well  as  for  themselves,  Servius  held  that  the  praetor 
ought  to  grant  them  an  action  against  him  (fr2oprK  Where 
a  loan  of  money  has  been  made  to  A  on  the  faith  of  a  letter 
from  B  or  on  other  evidence  ot  its  being  intended  to  pay  B*b 
debts,  the  creditor  can  pass  o%"er  A^  and  sue  B  instead,  by  an 
action  negot  f/est.,  on  the  analogy  of  an  action  by  the  creditor  of 
an  insHioi^  (fr  3 1  pr ;  D,  xvii  1  fr  10  §  5 ;  cf,  xx vi  9  fr  5  §  i ).  Where 
A  is  a  recognised  procurator  of  B,  the  creditor  can  sue  B.  but 
not  -4  (D,  iii  5  fr  S  §  3).  A  surety  without  mandate  can  sue  the 
principal  by  this  action  (D.  xvii  i  fr  20§  I). 

(/)  Both  actions  are  bonae  jidei:  just  as  in  mandate,  the 
parties  aeque  invicem  eiiyerin  possunt  de  eo  quod  e^  bona  Jide 
alterum  alteri  praestare  oportet  (D\ xliv 7  fr  5  pr;  cf.  iii  5  fr  2, 17). 

Both  women  and  heirs  could  sue  and  be  sued,  either  by 
direct  or  by  counter  action  (D.  iii  5  fr3  ^  1,7).  The  edict  ex- 
pressly recognised  action  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  dead^  i.e,  a 
vacant  inheritance,  and  it  did  nut  matter  whether  the  heir 
turned  out  to  be  of  full  age  or  not:  he  takes  over  this  obliga- 
tion along  with  others  (fr3§6,  20  §  i).  The  Qctio  funeraria  is 
an  action  of  this  nature  (cf,  D.  xi  7  fr  14  §§7,  1 1 , 1 3). 
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.  (a)  Partnership  is  a  contract  whereby  two  or  more  pei-sons 
agree  to  w^ork  together  for  common  profit,  or  to  acquire  and 
hold  property  in  common,  sharing  the  gains  and  the  losses. 
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They  may  combine  only  for  one  particular  piece  of  business, 
or  to  carry  on  a  continuous  trade  or  enterprise,  or  they  may 
even  agree  to  put  all  they  have  into  a  common  stock  and 
share  each  other's  fortunes  of  whatever  kind\  In  the  absence 
of  any  wider  intentians  clearly  shewn,  the  partnership  will  be 
taken  to  relate  only  to  business  matters  and  to  the  gain  and 
loss  thence  arising,  in  which  case  inheritances^  legacies?,  gifts 
will  be  outside  the  contract*  The  technical  expression  for 
forming  a  partnei-ship  was  coire  societaiem\  For  any  fiiilure 
in  the  performance  of  the  contract  the  proper  remedy  was 
an  action,  usually  called  j'wrfiauwi  pro  socio,  i.e.  *a  suit  in  the 
character  of  partner,'  brought  against  the  offending  partner  or 
partners.  It  was  an  action  bonae  Jklei;  and  condemnation 
brought  infamy*  (D.  xvii  2  fr  i^  5, 7 — g ;  GaL  iii  148;  iv  62, 182). 
The  j  iidge  was  often  called  arbiter*  (D*  fr  38  pr), 

Mt  is  prolmble  that  this  thorough-going  partnership  sprang  from  the 
poBition  of  brothers  and  aisterH  living  together  as  joint  heirs  to  their  father. 
Oatuortes  apiiears  to  hfive  thi«  8[)©cinl  application*  Gelhus  (i  9)  sfieaking 
of  the  Pythagoreans  says^  quod  quuqu^  familiae^  pecuniae^  habebat^  tn 
medium  dahat^  et  coibatur  societal  irueparahtlu^  tamquam  Ulud  J\Ut 
aniicum  consortium^  quod  jure  atqua  verbo  RomaTio  appeUabatur  *Ercio  non 
eko^  (^eretum  non  cito^  *  where  there  was  no  summons  to  divide  the 
inheritance').  Cf,  Ovid  Her,  iii  47  Vidl  ego  cunsortes  pariier  generitque 
necUque  tns$  c^idUse.  Dig.  ivii  2  fr  52  §  8  Si  inter  frair^  t?olmUarium 
comortium  initam  fiterat;  cf.  i'j&,  §  6  (Leist  rmn,  socieim  p.  20).  An 
instance  appears  to  be  found  in  PHn.  Ep.  viii  18  §  4  Consor»  fiaier  in 
Jratris  poteitaiem  eman^tipntam  jiliam  adopdonis  frattds  re^ocaveraL 

'  Cf.  C?ic,  QuincL  24  §  76;  Roi<i,  Am.S  g  21 ;  /fo«c.  Com.  18  §  55  ;  Suet 
Aug,  32  ;  Gai.  iii  148 ;  D,  xvii  2  fr  i  ^  etc, 

3  Of.  Cic.  liosc  Am.  40  g  1 16  In  rebus  minonbits sociumfallere  turpissimum 
e*^  aeq^ieqiie  tufpe^  atqtie  itiud  de  qtu>  ante  dia?i  {i.e,  mandatum  negligere) ; 
iZoiC.  €om>  6  §  16  Si  qua  enim  mini  pri&iUa  jivdida  summae  esiitimationi^^  et 
paeine  dicomf  capttiSy  frib  haee  sunt  Jlduciae^  tutdae^  §ocietaiia*  Aeque 
emm  perfidicmLm  et  nefarium  est  fidem  fnmgere^  quae  continet  vkam^  ei 
pupHlum  fraudare  qui  in  tutelam  pervenit,  et  socium  fallere  qui  se  in.  negotio 
conjunxit;  Top.  10  §42;  17  §66, 

"*  Cf  Cic  Rom,  Com.  9  §  25  Cur  nori  arbitrum  pro  soao  adegeris  Q, 
Romum^  quaero^  ^whj  you  did  not  drive  him  before  an  arbiter  on  a 
partnership  action.'  QuincL  3  §  15  Quasi  qui  magna  fide  societatem  gererent, 
arbifrium  pro  socio  condemnari  solereM  (Oioero  ia  speaking  ironically). 
The  expression  arbitrium^.^condemnari  m   strange    (see   note  in  Orelh 
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(6)  Partnership  is  farmed  by  simple  consent  without  any 
formality,  either  by  words,  writing  or  message,  either  fur  a 
definite  period  or  not,  and  may  commence  from  a  future  time. 
Whether  its  existence  could  be  made  conditional  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  event  was  a  disputed  point  (D.  fr  1,4;  Cod  iv  37 
fr6).  It  can  always  be  dissolved  by  consent,  or  by  one  of  the 
parties  renouncing;  but,  if  the  renunciation  is  made  unseasonably 
or  with  the  view  of  securing  unfair  advantage,  the  renouncing 
partner  is  liable  (a  se  libmxit  sodoSt  se  atdem  oh  illu  non  liberal): 
and  accordingly  if  the  other  be  absent  at  the  time,  the  one 
renouncing  must  share  all  gain  he  receives  and  all  loss  occurring 
to  either,  and  has  no  claim  on  any  gain  coming  to  the  absentee, 
up  to  the  time  when  knowledge  reaches  him.  Even  if  the 
partnership  arrangement  provided  against  dissolution  within 
a  certain  period,  circumstances  may  justify  earlier  renunciation. 
Partnership  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  partner,  by  his 
bankruptcy,  by  confiscation  and  sale  of  his  estate,  by  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  business,  or  destruction  of  the  thing  which  was 
the  object  of  the  partnership,  or  by  the  action  pro  socio  being 
brought    (D.  fr  14 — 17,  63  §  10—65  §  <5.  §§  9i  JC>  i    Gai.  iii  151  — 

IS4). 

A  partners  heir  did  not  become  a  partner,  even  if  it  were 
so  provided  at  the  commencement  of  the  partnership,  but  he 
should  assist  in  winding  up  the  business,  and  can  claim  and  is 
responsihle  under  the  action  pro  socio  for  fraud  and  negligence, 
and  for  anything  accruing  from  the  common  property  or  business 
until  his  predecessors  death,  though  not  received  till  afterwards 
(D,  fr  35,  36,  40,  53  §  8,  65  §  9).  Capitis  deminuiio  was  also  said 
to  dissolve  partnership,  but  the  dissolution  in  this  case  might 
be  got  over  at  once  by  consent  of  all  to  continue.  According 
to  the  Digest  indeed,  a  partner  continued  notwithstanding 
arrogation  or  emancipation,  but  the  arrogator  did  not  become 
a  partner  (GaL  iii  153;  D.  fr  14 §  I,  63  §  10,  65  §  1 1).  A  partner 
could  himself  take  a  partner  so  far  as  he  was  himself  con- 
cerned, but  he  does  not  thereby  make  him  a  partner  with  the 

ed.).  Arhiirum  adi^ere  to  compel  a  person  to  go  to  an  arbiter,  ue.  accept 
an  arhitratioDj  is  frequent  and  technical;  cf,  Cic  Top.  lo  §  43,"  Of,  iii  16 
§66. 
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others,  and  is  alooe  responsible  to  him  and  for  him  to  them ; 
Bocii  mei  socius,  meiis  socius  non  est  (Ir  19^ — ^22). 

(c)  Each  partner  is  bound  to  be  as  carelbl  in  conducting 
matters  of  partnership,  as  he  is  io  his  o^ti  business,  and  is 
responsible  to  his  partners  for  any  los^  arising  either  from 
fraud  or  from  fault.  His  diligence  and  success  in  some  matters 
cannot  (as  was  clearly  decided  by  M.  Aurelius)  be  set  off 
against  the  loss  from  negligence  in  othei*s  (Ir  23^26,  Ji), 
Any  costs  or  loss  rightly  incurred  by  a  partner  on  the  partner- 
ship business,  the  interest  of  any  money  advanced  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  and  even,  as  was  eventually  held,  his  medical 
expenses  for  hurts  received  in  the  deteuce  of  the  partnership 
property,  are  chargeable  against  the  partnership.  A  partner 
is  not  responsible  for  loss  of  what  is  under  his  charge  by 
brigands,  fire  or  shipwreck,  etc.,  where  there  was  no  fault  of 
his  own  ;  but  he  might  be  responsible  for  loss  by  thieves,  as 
beiog  due  to  his  negligence.  And  if  he  does  not  contribute 
what  he  has  received  on  the  common  behalf,  and  especially  if  he 
has  used  it  for  his  own  affairs,  he  is  liable  to  make  them  com- 
pensation in  the  nature  of  interest  (fr  52  §§  3, 4,  15,  60  pr  j 
Paulii  16). 

Where  there  is  a  universal  partnership,  gains  even  from 
actions  for  Aquilian  injury  to  himself  or  son,  or  from  insult 
to  himself,  must  be  paid  to  the  partnership,  which  is  however 
not  bound  to  take  upon  itself  any  payment  he  has  been  con- 
demned to  make  for  hia  own  insulting  conduct  or  crime,  unless 
his  condemnation  was  unjust  Gains  from  theft  or  other  crime 
should  not  be  paid  to  the  partnership :  if  they  are  paid,  then 
they  become  common  property,  but  if  paid  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  partners,  they  can  be  drawn  upon  by  the  contributor  for 
any  damages  and  penalty  payable  by  him  in  the  like  cases ; 
if  paid  in  without  his  partners'  knowledge,  they  can  be  dmwn 
upon  for  damages  only.  A  partnership  for  the  purpose  of 
crime   {malejicium)    is    no   partnership   at   all   (D.  frS2§i6 — 

A  partner  is  liable  to  his  fellows  for  theft  or  Aquilian  injury 
of  the  common  property,  both  by  those  actions  and  by  the  part- 
oarship  action.      The  whole  damages  in  the  action  furti  are 
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additional ;  in  damni  injuria  and  condictio  furtiva  they  are  good 
only  for  the  excess  over  what  is  obtained  by  the  action  pro  socio. 

The  case  however  must  be  very  clear  to  justify  a  charge 
of  theft,  the  presumption  being  that  a  part-owner  is  exercising 
only  his  riglit  (fr45 — 51). 

(rf)  The  shares  of  partners,  in  the  absence  of  any  special 
agreement,  are  taken  to  be  equal :  but  they  can  agree  on  un- 
equal shares,  or  on  one  contributing  money  and  the  other 
services,  or  on  one  having  a  larger  share  of  profits  and  a  smaller 
share  of  loss,  or  even  no  share  of  loss,  if  for  instance  his 
services  were  so  valuable,  or  he  be  so  exposed  to  personal 
^teouble  and  danger  as  to  justify  the  arrangement.  Some  old 
lawyers  disputed  this  last  as  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
partnership,  and  as  being  unintelligible,  unless  the  accounts 
were  kept  separate  for  each  transaction,  profit  being  only  the 
balance  after  deducting  loss.  A  leonine*  partnership,  i.e,  where 
one  took  all  the  profit  and  the  other  all  the  loss,  was  held  to 
be  no  partnership.  If  only  the  share  of  profit  or  of  loss  is 
expressed,  the  other  is  taken  to  be  the  same  (GaLiii  149,  150J 
D.  fr  29^  30]  Just,  iii  25  §  2)»  If  the  shares  were  left  to  be  fixed 
by  some  arbitrator,  he  must  make  a  reasonable  decision  ;  ad  viW 
boni  arhitriuTfi  res  redigenda  est  (D.  fr  6,  76—80). 

(e)  The  relation  between  partners  was  regarded  as  ap- 
proachiDg  that  of  brothers,  and  consequently  claims  could  not 
be  pressed  without  regard  to  their  pecuniary  position.  The 
judge  was  to  condemn  only  in  id  quod  /acere  possuni,  provided 
they  did  not  deny  their  partnership  and  had  not  fi-auduleutly 
reduced  their  means.  This  privilege  wtis  certainly  granted  to 
univer&iil  partners,  but  its  application  to  partnerships  in  a  single 
matter  appears  to  have  been  disputed.  It  was  coufined  to  the 
partner  himself,  and  not  extended  to  surety  or  heir,  or  to  the 
father  who  may  have  ordered  him  to  form  the  contract.  His 
means  are  estimated^  without  deduction  of  his  debts  to  others, 
as  they  stand  at  the  date  of  judgment,  and  he  has  to  promise 
to  pay  in  full,  if  his  means  afterwards  admit  it  (fr  63  pr— §7; 
xlii  I  fr  16, 22). 


*  Alluding  to  the  fable ;  cf.  Phaedr.  i  5. 
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(/)  The  action  pru  socio  could  only  be  brought  oace.  The 
judge  took  account  not  merely  of  property  in  hand  but  of 
debts  due  to  the  pirtnership,  liquidated  the  parboership 
coDcerns,  settled  the  mutual  claims  of  the  partners,  took  the 
accounts  as  between  them,  condemned  them  to  pay  one  another 
according  to  the  result,  and  directed  reciprocal  guarantees  to 
be  given  where  future  claims  were  expected.  He  had  no  power 
to  adjudge  any  property  in  ownership  to  any  of  the  partners.  If 
that  were  necessary,  it  could  be  done  by  the  action  commtmi 
dividtmdo  (D.  xvii  2  fr  27,  43). 

{g)  In  a  universal  partuership  the  things  belonging  to  the 
sevenU  members  become  common  property  without  any  actual 
delivery  by  one  to  the  others.  Debts  remain  as  they  were, 
and  if  my  partner  is  to  sue  for  a  debt  due  to  me,  he  requires 
a  cession  of  my  action  just  as  if  he  were  not  a  partner.  Where 
the  partnership  is  only  for  a  particular  business,  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  partners  become  common  property  only  by  actual 
or  personal  delivery.  A»  regards  all  dealings  with  third  parties, 
the  partners  act  as  individuals ;  they  cannot  alienate  more  than 
their  own  share  of  a  thing,  and  if  they  profess  to  be  alienating 
the  whole,  and  the  alienee  is  evicted,  they  are  liable  of 
course  themselves,  not  theb'  partners.  If  tliey  buy  anything, 
it  becomes  the  buyers  only;  he  is  bound,  if  it  be  bought  on 
partnership  account,  to  make  it  common  to  his  partners,  but 
that  is  nob  the  vendor's  concern.  The  contract  of  partnership 
like  other  contracts  aflPects  only  the  parties  to  it :  to  the 
world  in  general  the  partners  are  only  single  persons  and  cannot 
act  for  each  other,  unless  duly  authorised  (tr  1  §  i — ^  pr,  6S  pr, 
74,82;xlvii2fr52§i8)\ 

(A)     Bankers  {argentarii  socii)  were  however  an  exception 

1  In  Ro»c.  Com.  17, 1 8  §§  51—56  Cioero  argues  that  a  partner  sueu  only 
for  hima«lf,  acd  only  if  appointed  cognttor  (see  Book  vi)  can  lie  sue  for  his 
partner.  He.  cotu^iarei*  tho  positioo  of  a  partner  with  that  of  an  heir  :  Ui 
heres  sibi  soli^  non  coheredihtut  petit^  nc  sodus  ti'bi  mli^  non  sociis,  petit ;  ei 
quemadmodum  uterque  pro  sua  parte  petit^  sic  pro  sim  parte  dtisolmt^  heres 
ex  ea  parte  qua  kereditaXetn  adiit,  mciiis  ex  ea  qjia  societatem  coiii  (§55)* 
doero  is  here  ignoring  the  ultimate  liabiMty  of  a  partner  to  account,  but 
his  language  is  hardly  stronger  than  D.  xv  ii  2  fr  62. 
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to  this.  They  could  severally  both  sue  and  be  sued  in  solidumK 
A  bargaiD  for  their  creditor  not  to  sue  if  made  with  one  partner 
in  general  terms  could  also  be  pleaded  by  the  other,  but 
a  bargain  by  one  partner  not  to  sue  the  debtor  did  not  prevent 

^the  other  irom  suing  him  (D,  ii  14  fr  9  pr»  21  §  5—27  pr), 
(i)  The  term  sodm  is  frequently  applied  to  tenants  in 
Jlpmrnon',  who  have  become  so  by  external  causes  (inheritance, 
Higacy,  gift,  etc,)  without  any  contract  between  them.  The  action 
pro  soda  is  not  open  to  any  except  such  as  are  partners  by 
voluntary  agreement.  Ut  sit  pro  socio  actio  societotem  interce- 
dere  oportet,  nee  enim  siiffi.cit  rem  esse  coinmnnem. .  .CommuTtiter 
auteiu  res  agi  potest  etiam  extra  societatem,  ut  puta,  cum  non 
affectio7ie  societatia  iticidimus  in  conimuniofwm  (D.  xvii  2  fr  3 1). 


» 


I 


2.    Companies. 

The  large  companies  of  tax-^fimnors  differed  in  many  re- 
spects from  private  partnerships.  They  were  not  dissolved  by 
a  partners  destth,  and,  if  the  company  registered  (adscrips'it) 
the  share  of  the  deceased  as  belonging  to  his  heir,  the  latter 
became  thereby  partner  (adsdtus).  Without  this  the  heir 
would  be  in  the  ordinary  position  of  a  partner's  heir.  In 
these  companies  it  was  possible  on  particular  matters  to  sue 
pro  socio  without  winding  up  the  company  (D.  xvii  2  fr  59,  63 
§8,  65  §15).  Such  companies  were  said  corpjis  habere,  ie.  to 
form  a  corporation ;  they  had  a  common  chest  and  a  manager 
{muffister  usually  in  the  case  of  tax-farmers,  actor  or  syndicus 
in  other  cases)  to  sue  and  be  sued  or  make  bargains  on  be- 
half of  the  botly.  Other  cases  of  such  corporations,  authorised 
by  senate's  decrees  or  imperial  constitutions,  were  those  for 
working  gold  and  silver  mines,  or  saltbeds.     At  Rome  there 

1  The  writer  ad  Heren,  ii  13  §19  says  Comueiudtne  j\u  egt  id  quod  tins 
leff%  aeqm  ae  si  legiiimum  tit^  udtatum  est,  quod  genus  (as  for  iostaBoo}  id 
quod  ctrgeniario  tuleri*  ejpmisam  ah  socio  ejus  rsets  peters  poms:  *What  you 
have  debited  a  banker  with  joii  can  lawfully  aue  hia  jmrtuer  for/  I  see  no 
reason  for  confining  this  stfLtement  to  casc»  of  contract  by  book-entry. 

*  CX  Cic,  i^mnci.  16  §  52  Quis  ad  vadimonium  nonveniif  Soeius.  Eticmk 
grcmu*  cUiquid  si  deberes  conceders  quicum  te  aut  voluntas  congregassety  aut 
fortima  eonjunxiuei. 
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was  an  association  of  bakers  {collegium  puiorum),  and  others 
(D.  iii4fr  i;  ii  14  fr  14). 

No  collegium^  was  lawful  without  permissioQ  of  the  public 
authority,  except  for  religious  purposes,  not  contrary  to  the 
senate's  decree.  Burial  and  dining  clubs  existed,  and  statutes 
for  some  of  these  or  ofeher«  are  preserved  wholly  or  partly 
in  inscriptions  (Bruns*  no.  146  foil).  Slaves  are  named  as 
members  of  a  burial  club  (no.  147),  a  thing  which  was  illegal 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters  (D.xlvii  22  fr  3  |2).  All 
law  fill  collegia  could  own  slaves,  and  were  enabled  by  M.  Aurelius 
to  manumit  them  (D.  xl  3  fr  i). 

Towns  and  other  civil  communities  had  common  property 
and  a  common  chest  and  could  manumit  slaves  (D.  Lc.)  and  be 
trust  heirs  of  an  inheritance  (D.  xxxvii  fr27).  They  had  a 
council  {decuncmesX  two -thirds  of  which  formed  a  quorum,  and 
a  majority  of  the  quorum  was  required  for  important  acta, 
A  manager  (ajctor)  was  appointed  to  conduct  their  suits,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  also  to  defend  them.  He  had  much  the  same 
powers  as  a  private  agent,  but  could  not  sue  upon  the  judgment : 
he  was  not  however  as  a  rule  required  to  give  security  ratttm 
haberi.  A  conatiiidmn  debiti  made  with  him  was  valid,  and  if  he 
made  a  stipulation  on  behalf  of  the  community,  the  admini- 
strator of  the  community  had  a  utilw  actio,  but  usually  for 
any  security  to  be  given  to  the  community  a  public  slave  was 
preferred  as  the  medium.  A  community  might  be  liable  for 
interest  on  delay  in  executing  a  trust,  and  for  costs  of  litiga- 
tion (D.  xxxi  fr78§2).  Execution  was  made  on  the  common 
property,  and,  if  necessary,  on  the  debts  due  to  the  com- 
munity. Si  quid  umver.niaii  (*  to  the  corporation')  debeiur, 
singuliH  non  debetur,  nee  qimd  debet  universita^,  singidi  debent 
(D.  iii  4  fr  7;  comp.  fr  2,  10;  lea:  Malac.  (ap,  Bruns)  29, 6 1, 67,  etc). 
A  community  could  not  commit  fi^ud,  but  if  they  benefited  by 
their  agent's  fraud,  an  action  would  lie :  for  councillors'  fraud 
the  individuals  could  be  sued  (D.  iv  3  fr  1 5  §  i ).    If  a  legacy  was 

'  CI  Suet.  Jul.  42  Cun^ta  collegia  praeter  antiquitus  constituta  (Caesar) 
dutraxii ;  Aug^  32  Phirimae  fa^tiojtm  titulo  coUegii  nod  ad  nullius  non 
faeinoru  tocietatem  coibant:  igitur.^.coUegta  praeter  antiqna  et  legitima 
dmolviL 
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left  them  {*  municipibtts')  conditiooed  on  taking  an  oath,  the 
oath  might  be  taken  by  those  who  managed  their  business 
(D.  XXXV  I  fr97).  If  a  usufruct  was  left  to  a  town,  it  expired 
in  100  years,  that  being  taken  as  the  period  of  longest  life 
(D.vii  I  frs6). 

Towns,  clubs  and  other  like  bodies  could  possess  and  gain 
by  usucapion  and  were  subject  to  suits  ad  ewhibendum  (I),  x  4 
fr7§3)'  Since  Hadrian's  time  towns,  since  M.  Aurelius'  cluba, 
could  receive  legacies  (see  vol.  I  p.  307).  A  town  was  bound 
by  a  cash-loan,  if  the  money  was  applied  to  its  benefit:  other- 
wise those  who  made  the  contract  were  alone  liable  (D,  xii  I 
fr27). 

3.      JUDiaWM  COMMUm  DIVIDUNDOK 

This  was  a  proceeding  open  to  all  who  in  any  way,  by 
legacy,  by  gift,  by  purcliase,  etc.,  find  tlieniselves  ownei-s,  or 
possessors  with  good  title,  in  common  uf  corporal  things.  While 
tenants  in  common  they  share  in  every  part  of  the  thing,  and 
only  by  agreement  or  judicial  proceeding  can  they  become 
exclusive  owners  of  a  portion.  As  in  the  proceeding  for  division 
of  an  inheritance,  possession  is  not  required  in  either  party: 
all  the  partners  are  in  an  equal  position^  and  not  properly  either 
plaintiffs  or  defendants.  The  judge  is  often  called  arbiter 
(e.g.  D.  X  3  fr  7  1 1, 1 8,  26) ;  the  proceeding  is  bonas  Jidei't  and  the 
judge  has  large  powers  of  making  an  equitable  settlement  {e,g. 
fr  14,  24pr).  The  suit  is  confined  primarily  to  the  division  of 
the  things  held  in  common,  or  of  such  of  tliem  as  the  partners 
or  some  partners  desire  to  be  divided,  and  secondly  to  making 
the  partners  mutually  contribute  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused 
by  them  to  the  common  property,  or  by  their  slave,  etc.,  to  the 
private  property  of  a  partner,  or  for  any  expenses  incurred  or 
gain  obtained  in  respect  of  it  (D.  x  3  fr  I — 4  §  3*  8  §  1,  30;  xvii  2 

*  Cicero  rallying  the  lawyer  Trebatiiia  on  his  becoming  an  Epicurean 
says:  Quod  jujt  staiues  commiini  dtvidundo,  cum  commuTu!  nihil  possit  earn 
apitd  em  qid  07nma  voluptcUe  sua  metiuTUur?  (Fam.  vii,  12  §  2)*  Trebatius 
might  have  replied  that  a  jurisconsult  or  judge  is  not  a  litigant^  and  that 
com.  div.  regardi*  not  the  philoflophy  of  tenants  in  common  or  their  motives 
of  action,  but  only  whether  their  actions  were  authorised  or  necessary  so 
far  a^  they  afiected  the  c4>mmon  property. 
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fr34;  xlvii2  fr62).  Only  such  expenditure  can  be  charged  as 
has  been  incurred  by  common  agreement,  or  as  a  partner  haa 
necessarily  niade  t>n  the  common  property  in  the  protection 
of  his  own  share.  Nor  is  the  suit  excluded  by  the  fact  of  the 
thing  itself  having  perished.  But  if  a  partner  went  beyond 
what  was  necessary  for  the  proper  dealing  with  his  own  share, 
he  can  get  contribution  Irom  the  others  only  by  suing  them 
for  business  done  {negot  gestl>.x  ^{16^2,14, 2^).  Although 
suit  for  Aqoilian  damage  cannot  be  brought  against  an  heir,  yet, 
if  his  predecessor  has  committed  such  damage  on  a  thing  held 
in  common,  the  heir  is  liable  to  account  by  this  proceeding  to 
his  predecessors  partner  (fr  lOpr),  Any  partner  condemned  on 
account  of  a  common  slave  Ciin  sue  for  contribution  before  he 
performs  the  judgment  (fr  i  5). 

This  proceeding  applies  when  expenses  are  incurred  on 
property  io  common,  though  the  person  spending  is  ignorant 
or  mistaken  who  his  partners  are.  But  if  he  believes  the 
whole  to  he  his  own,  he  has  no  animus  obligandi,  and  has 
therefore  no  right  either  to  this  action  or  to  that  for  business 
done.  If  however  a  vindication  or  a  suit  comm,  div.  is  brotjght 
against  him  by  his  partner,  he  can  under  a  plea  of  fraud  (ew- 
ceptio  doll),  letain  the  property  until  reimbursed  for  a  due 
share  of  the  expenditure,  and,  if  he  part  with  his  share  of  the 
common  thing,  the  purchiiser  can  exercise  the  like  right  of 
retention  (fr  14  §  i ,  29  pr). 

This  suit  can  be  brought  as  often  as  may  be  required,  and 
is  open  to  coheirs  when  their  proper  procedure  for  division 
{/am.  ercisc.)  has  taken  place,  and  something  is  found  undivided 
(D.  x  2  fr  44  pr)  J  and  to  voluntary  partners  within  its  own 
limits;  but  it  is  not  concerned,  like  the  action  pro  socio,  with 
the  duties  of  the  partners,  except  incidentally  (D,  xvii  2  fr  43, 
^S  §I3)-  Where  a  coi'poml  object  has  to  be  divided  between 
heir  and  legatee,  either  by  the  terras  of  the  will  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  lew  FalcidiuH  applying,  the  judge  may  have 
incidentally  the  duty  of  examining  whether  and  to  what  extent 
the  lex  Falcidkt  applied  (fr  8  §  i). 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  make  as  fair  a  division  as 
possible,  and  to  give  effect  to  any  agreement  of  the  partners 
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in  connexion  therewith.  He  has  the  power  to  assign  in  severalty 
parts  to  each,  or  to  give,  for  instance,  the  ownership  to  one 
and  a  usufruct  to  another,  or  to  give  the  whole  to  one  at 
a  price  determined  by  competition  among  the  partners,  or  even 
to  extend  the  competition  to  outsiders.  He  has  to  determine 
the  payments  to  be  made  to  the  others  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, or  the  guaranties  to  be  mutually  given  (Ulp  xix  i6;  D.  x  3 
fr  6  ^  9,  10,  Ir  19  §  3,  21 ;  Cod.  iii  37  fr  2, 3),  Acquisitions  made 
by  a  common  slave  from  the  property  of  one  of  the  owners 
are  in  common,  but  by  this  action  will  be  appropriated  to  him 
(IX  fr24pr).  Things  whether  mancipable  or  not,  so  legally 
adjudicated,  become  at  once  the  assignees  (TJlp. xixi6X 

Persons  entitled  in  common  to  a  nsufinct  or  a  pledge,  or 
to  pi>ssession  imiiris  or  legatorum  catwa,  or  to  an  aqueduct, 
have  an  analogous  (wii/e)  pr^jcedure  for  severing  their  connexion, 
or  adjusting  I  heir  relations,  or  apportioning  common  loss  or 
gain.  The  judge  may  e.g.  allot  usufructs  in  different  portions 
of  the  land,  or  may  let  the  usufruct  to  one  and  divide  the 
proceeds,  or  may  arrange  for  alternate  enjoyments,  and  may 
require  reciprocal  securities  (IX  x  3  fr  7  ^  3 — lO;  xliii  20  fr4), 
A  common  right  of  water  may  be  dividt^d  by  allotting  to  each 
certain  quantities  and  prescribing  certain  times  of  enjoyment 
(D.  X  3  fr  1 9  §  4).  Breaches  of  such  arrangements  may  be  dealt 
with  by  this  suit  (fr  2^}.  If  a  thing  held  in  common  is  pledged 
by  one  of  the  owners,  a  division  can  still  take  place,  the  creditor's 
right  will  be  unaffected,  and  its  value  will  be  charged  against 
the  pledgor.  If  a  thing  is  pledged  to  two  persons  in  common, 
it  may  be  adjudged  at  the  value  of  the  debt  only,  power  being 
reserved  to  the  debtor  to  redeem  (fr  6  §  8,7  §  12). 

The  division  made  affected  only  the  parties,  and  did  not 
alter  the  rights  of  otijers  (cf.  D,  xxxiii  2  fr  3 1 ),  If  property  not 
belonging  to  the  litigants  but  to  someone  else  was  adjudicated 
to  one  of  them,  he  did  not  thereby  aci:|uire  it  as  his  ow^n,  but 
his  ground  of  possession  was  such  that  he  could  gain  it  by 
usucapion  (D.  xli  3  fr  17).  A  person  claiming  a  share  of  some- 
thing could  bring  tiiis  action  to  get  his  right  ta  the  .share  affirmed 
and  the  thing  apportioned  (I),  xxi  2  fr  34  §  i ).  Where  there  was 
no  real  title  to  the  holding,  as  between  fai^mers  {coloni)  or 
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depositaries  or  praedones  or  holders  on  Buflferance,  or  when  one 
or  both  were  alleged  to  be  holding  by  force  or  stealth,  this 
proceeding  was  not  available  (D.  x  3  fr  7  ^4,  5, 1 1), 


F.      PUHCHASE   AND  SALE   {EmPTIO,    VE.yD!TIO\ 

1,     Contract  of  sale. 

(a)  Purchase  and  sale  (one  thing  under  two  naniesS  D.  xix  i 
fr  19)  is  an  exchange  of  commtxlitiea  by  mutual  consent,  one  of 
such  commodities  being  money'.  The  purchaser  is  he  who 
makes  over  the  money,  the  vendor  is  he  who  makes  over  the 
thing.  At  one  time  it  was  a  subject  of  dispute  whether  any- 
thing but  money  could  be  the  price,  the  Sabiniaas  maintaining 
the  affirmative,  and  quoting  Homer'  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
barter  as  a  mode  of  purchase ;  the  Proculians  maintaining  the 
necessity  of  money  to  make  it  clear  which  of  the  commodities 
exchanged  was  the  thing  sold,  and  which  was  the  price  given. 
Where  a  thing  was  for  sale,  and  by  consent  of  the  parties 
a  slave  or  something  else  was  made  over  as  and  for  the  price, 
some  lawyen>  at  least  held  the  contract  to  be  purchase  and  sale 
(Gai,  iii  141 ;  D,  xviii  1  fr  i  §  1 ;  cf.  Cod.  iv  44  fr  9).  Where  the 
consideration  in  such  a  contract  was  not,  at  least  partly,  in 
money,  the  action  ex  vendito  did  not  apply,  and  resort  must 
be  had  to  an  action  on  the  case :  where  there  was  no  transfer 
of  property,  the  contract  was  loan,  not  sale  (D.  xix  i  fr  6  ^  1,2). 

^  The  double  deBcription  of  this  contract,  aa  also  of  lease^  is  found  in 
Cicero  (Off.  "  t8  §  64)  Commiiet  in  omni  re  cofUrahenda  vendundo  emeneh^ 
oonducendo  locando,  mcinitat^t-t  et  cmifinu*  aequum  factlem  esm, 

*  Paul's  account  of  money  m  worth  quoting :  Olim  unusqnuqm  secundum 
necemtcUem  iemporum  ac  rentm  utilibu*  inuiilm  permuiab<tt^.*iSed  quia  non 
iemper  nee  facile  cmicurrebat^  iU  cum  in  /iuberes  quod  ego  detfiderorem^ 
trmeem  haberem  quod  tu  accipere  veUeB^  de(^  materia  est^  cujus  publica 
ae  perpetua  aestirrmiio  difficuUatibus  permtiiaHonum  aequaUtcUe  qimniitatis 
iuhveniret,  Eaqite  materia  forma  puhlicd  percu^sa  ufum  dominiumqus  non 
fam>  ex  wub»tantia  praebety  qttam  e«tr  quantitate  ;  nee  ultra  merje  utrumque  $ed 
alierum  pretium.  vocatur  (D.  rviii  i  fr  t  pr). 

'  E.  vii  472  sqq.  Paiil  (D,  xviii  i  fr  i  §  1)  rightly  says  this  only  mentions 
b*uter  as  in  vi  235,  and  that  Odysg.  i  430,  where  vpiaro  is  tho  word  used, 
would  have  been  a  better  quotation  for  the  Sabinians. 
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(b)  The  contract  rests  on  agreement  ooly,  and  requires 
neither  special  words  nor  writiag  nor  earnest  money'  nor 
formalities  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  formed  between  parties 
at  a  distance,  by  message  or  by  letter.  It  is  complete  without 
actual  payment  of  the  price  or  delivery  of  the  thing  sold, 
provided  that  both  the  price  and  the  thing  are  ascertained, 
and  that,  if  the  sale  be  made  on  a  condition,  the  condition  has 
occurred  (D,  xviii  i  fr  I  §2,  2  §  i,  7  pr,  9pr;  Gai.  iii  139)*  Gaius 
implies  that  at  one  time  doubts  were  entertained  whether 
a  thing  could  be  sold  (or  let)  under  a  a>ndition  (Gai.  iii  i46/ii.)» 

Special  agreemenls  may  be  made  at  the  time,  and  will  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  contract  and  enforced  by  vendor's  or 
purchaser's  ordinary  action  :  Solemus  dic€j*e  pacta  conventu  inesse 
bofme  jidei  judiciw. ,  ,Ea  packi  insunt  quae  legem  contract  id  dantf 
id  eH,  quae  in  ingressu  contract'As  facta  sunt  (D.  ii  I4fr7  §5), 
Such  agreements'  may  provide  for  this  or  that  being  included 
in,  or  excluded  from,  the  purchase,  or  for  a  guaranty  of  or 
against  this  or  that  servitude,  or  for  or  against  some  special 
use  of  the  thing  sold.  Or  they  may  provide  for  the  rescission 
of  the  contract,  if  by  a  certain  day  the  price  is  not  paid  or 
the  thing  delivered,  or  if  better  terras  are  offered  by  someone 
else,  or  if  the  thing  sold  prove  unacceptable,  or  on  other 
grounds.  Any  such  agreement  may  be  revoked  or  varied  by 
new  agreement,  and  the  whole  contract  may  be  rescinded  by 

*  A  ring  was  sometimes  handed  over  a&  an  earnest  (arra,  arraho)  or 
pledge  (pignus)  for  the  jjaymcDt  of  the  price,  and  on  the  contract  lieing 
fully  eiLecuted  its  return  could  be  enforced  by  a^iio  empti  or  cmtdictio  (D»  xix 
I  fr  n  §  6).  Sometimes  the  earaeflt  waa  a  substantial  [lart  of  tito  price 
itself;  e.g.  Arrahoni  ha*  dedit  quadrtt^nta  mintu  (PI.  Mmi,  647),  which  is 
spoken  of  afterwards  as  a  pigmm  {ib.  978).  Arra^  atraho  are  also  used  of 
pledges  for  loans  ;  Ter.  Haiti,  603  ;  ApiiL  Met  iii ;  and  (esp.  of  a  ring)  in 
betrothals  ;  PL  MU.  957;  D.  xxiii  2  fraS;  Cod.  v  t.  In  Plin.  HN.  xxxln 
§28  a  consueiwlo  vtdgi  ad  sponsiones  ttiamnnm  anuto  cXilieiUe  is  spoken  of 
by  which  a  ring  waa  luaed  as  atra  in  connexion  with  loans  of  money, 
BO  that  9pomione9  ia  probably  'stipulation.'^.' 

^  A  special  agreement  on  the  aale  of  half  a  farm  was  that  the  purchaser 
shonld  have  a  lease  of  the  other  half  for  ten  years  at  a  Bxed  annual  rent. 
The  qnestion  arose  whether  the  vendor  could  enforce  this  by  action  ex 
vendilih  Labeo  and  Trebatins  s^iid  no.  Javolen  said  yes,  provided  that 
the  price  tfiken  ftir  the  half  tKild  was  a  reduced  one  in  consideration  of  the 
lease.     The  practice  followed  Javolen  (D.  xviii  i  fr  79), 
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agTeeinent,  provided  that  matters  remain  as  they  were,  or, 
though  part  performaDce  has  taken  place,  have  by  agreement 
been  replaced  in  their  old  position.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  contract  the  first  question  always  is,  quid  inter  contrahented 
actum  est "(  'What  was  the  real  intention  of  the  parties?' 
The  action  to  enforce  the  sale,  i.e.  the  vendors  action,  is  actio 
venditi  or  ex  vemlito ;  the  purchaser's  action  to  enforce  the  por- 
chase  is  actia etnpti  or  ex  empto  (D»  xviii  i  fr  3, 6 ^  i,  2  j  tit  5  fr  2, 
3,  S§i;xixi  frii§i;iii4frs8), 

(e)  Anything  can  be  a  subject  of  sale  which  can  be  a  sub- 
ject of  private  property.  Not  only  moveables  and  immoveables, 
but  incorporal  rights  (as  a  usufruct  or  right  of  way)  and 
collective  unities  (such  as  an  ioheritance)  and  even  rights  of 
action  are  saleable.  But  a  sale  was  invalid,  when,  for  instance, 
it  was  a  sale  of  sacred  or  religious  land,  or  of  a  moveable 
which  had  been  stolen,  or  of  a  supposed  slave  who  was  a  free- 
man, or  of  what  was  the  purchaser's  own  already.  If  the 
purchiiser  knew  that  a  thing  was  stolen  and  the  vendor  did 
not,  the  former  would  be  liable  to  the  other  on  the  contract, 
supposing  the  other  were  prepared  to  perform  his  agreement. 
Whether  the  vendor  knew  or  not  of  the  unsaleable  chamcter, 
the  purchaser,  if  ignorant,  could  sue  on  the  coutract  for  the 
amount  of  his  interest  in  not  havitig  been  deceived :  if  both 
knew,  the  contract  was  invalid  (IXxviii  i  fr  4, 6  pr,  34  §§  i — 4, 
62§i).  If  a  man  ignorautly  bought  that  of  which  he  had 
already  the  usufruct,  the  sale  was  not  invalid,  but  the  judge 
would  cut  down  the  price.  If  he  owned  part  of  the  thing,  the 
sale  would  be  good  for  the  other  part  only  (fr  i6§  i— i8pr). 
A  thing  which  is  at  the  time  the  object  of  a  suit  (res  litiffiosa) 
could  not  be  alienated  by  either  of  the  parties  (D.  xliv  6), 
Some  decrees  of  the  senate  (a.p.  44,  56)  made  null  any  sale 
of  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  pulling 
them  down  or  as  a  speculation  (negotiandi  cauMi),  the  purchaser 
being  liable  to  a  fine  of  double  the  price  (D.  xviii  i  fr52;  c£ 
Bruns  no.  51)'.  Poistmous  drugs  were  unsaleable,  if  incapable 
of  being  made  useful  or  harmless  (fr  35  §2). 


I 
I 


*  See  also  Book  111  chap,  viii  c  4  (invalid  legiu:ie«).     It  was  imrt  of  the 
ne  policy  to  make  it  the  duty  of  a  pi-ovincial  governor  to  inapect 
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{d)  A  guardian  wai4  disqualified  from  buying  anything 
belonging  to  his  wai'd;  and  the  like  rule  applied  to  caretakers, 
procurators  or  other  managers  of  others'  business.  A  public 
officer  could  not  buy  anything  from  what  was  under  his  charge, 
under  a  penalty  (by  a  constitution  of  Severus  and  Caracal  la) 
of  fourfold,  besides  the  loss  of  the  thing  (fr34§7, 46).  Sale 
by  one  who  is  interdicted  from  dealing  with  his  property  or 
is  otherwise  incapable  of  alienation,  will  nut  enable  a  purchaser, 
knowing  the  fact,  to  acquire  the  property  (fr  26). 

(«)  There  must  be  agreement  on  what  is  sold  (in  car  pore 
coriBensus).  If  the  %^endor  is  thinking  of  one  farm  or  slave  and 
the  purchaser  of  another,  the  sale  is  null ;  but  a  difference  in 
the  name  is  of  no  consequence.  If  a  farm  is  sold  and  Sticlms 
is  to  go  with  it,  and  there  are  several  slaves  of  the  name,  the 
sale  of  the  farm  is  good,  and  Labeo  held  that  the  Stichus  sold 
is  the  one  intended  by  the  vendor.  A  mistake  as  to  the 
material,  €,g,  brass  for  gold,  lead  for  silver,  vinegar  (not  merely 
sour  wine)  for  wine,  a  woman  slave  for  a  man  slave,  is  fatal : 
but  if  a  thing  is  covered  with  gold  and  is  not  stated  to  be 
solid  gold,  the  contract  may  still  be  good,  subject  to  compensa- 
tion if  there  be  fraud  (frp — i  i,  14,  34pr,4i  §  1,45;  xix  i  fr  21 
§  2).  A  ditference  in  the  quality  or  quantity  does  not  vitiate 
the  sale,  where  the  parties  arc  agreed  on  the  corpus.  Thus 
if  a  particular  farm  or  plot  of  land  is  sold  at  so  much  per  acre 
according  to  measurement,  the  purchaser  must  take  and  pay 
for  the  acreage  actually  found,  though  slightly  more  than  what 
was  stated  by  the  vendor  (D.  xviii  i  fr40§2).  In  reckoning  the 
acreage  of  a  farm,  only  what  is  saleable  is  included  as  a  rule ; 
and  if  public  roads,  shores,  balks,  or  sacred  or  religious  ground 
are  to  be  reckoned  in,  express  words  are  required  (fr5i). 

If  the  thing  is  adequately  defined,  it  is  unnecessary  that  the 
precise  contents  should  be  known.  Thus  the  contents  of  a  box, 
the  fish  caught  by  the  next  throw  of  a  net,  the  game  within 
a  certain  drive,  are  all  good  subjects  of  sale,  though  nothing 
be  found  there.  The  purchase  of  a  *  catch'  is  sometimes  called 
emptio  spei  (D.  xviii  i  fr  8  §  i ;  xix  i  fr  u  §  1 8).    If  an  alternative 

build  ings  and  compel  tho  owners  (after  due  hearing)  to  repair  them 
(B.  118  fry). 
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is  sold  (iUa  aut  ilia  res)  the  choice  is  the  vendor's  (D.  xviii  i 
fr  25  pr). 

(/)  The  price  must  be  ascertained,  or  ascertainable  by 
the  rule  agreed  bet%veen  the  parties.  If  it  was  left  to  be 
fixed  by  some  other  person,  Labeo  and  Cassius  held  that  there 
was  no  contract  :  Ofilius  and  Proeulua  held  that  there  was 
a  contract  (Gai,  iii  140;  cf.  Cod.  iv  3S  fr  15).  Probably  these 
latter  required  that  the  person  named  should  actually  fix  the 
price:  whether  they  held  also  that  there  was  any  remedy 
against  a  wholly  unreasonable  price  so  fixed,  as  was  apparently 
Proculus*  opinion  in  an  analogous  matter  (cf,  D.  xvii  2  fr  76 — 80), 
we  do  not  know^  Sale  at  a  reduced  price  by  way  of  gift  is  a 
good  sale  none  the  less  (D.  xviii  i  frjS).     But  see  vol  I  p,  160. 

{g)  In  the  case  of  goods  sold  by  weighty  measure  or  count, 
the  contract  is  not  complete  (at  least  according  to  Sabinus  and 
Cassius)  until  the  weighing,  measuring  or  coimting  is  done, 
as  that  ascertains  both  the  thing  and  the  price.  If  however 
they  were  sold  in  block  (pei^  avej'dorwm)^  i.e.  at  a  price  for  the 
whole,  the  contract  is  complete  at  once  (D,  xviii  i  fr  35  §5). 
What  measure  should  be  used  was  in  the  choice  of  the  parties. 
So  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus  in  a  sale  of  wine  (fr/i). 


2.     Obligation  under  contract  of  sale. 

(a)  When  the  contract  is  complete,  the  parties  may  pro- 
ceed to  put  it  into  force ;  that  is  to  say,  they  may  enforce 
whatever  has  been  actually  agreed  on,  and,  in  default  of  any 
special  details,  they  may  enforce  what  is  naturally  involved 
in  a  bona  fide  sale  and  purchase  (D.  xix  i  fr  1 1  pr).  Here  as 
in  other  consensual  contracts,  alter  alteri  obligatur  de  eo  quod 
aUerum  alteri  ex  bono  et  aequo  praestare  oportet  (Gui,  iii  1  ^j). 
The  duty  of  the  vendor  is  to  secure  to  the  purchaser  the  full 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  thing  sold:  the  duty  of  the 
purchaser  is  promptly  to  pay  the  price ;  and  if  it  is  not  wholly 
paid,  when  he  sues  on  the  purchase,  he  must  tender  it  (D.  xix  I 
fri3§8). 

(i)  The  vendor  is  bound  to  deliver  the  thing  purchased 
to  the  purchaser  or  to  his  order  at  the  place  agreed  on,  or. 
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if  there  be  no  such  agreement^  at  the  place  where  it  is  (D.  xvi  i 
fir  12 1 1 ),  If  the  price  is  not  paid,  vendor  has  a  lien  until  he 
is  satisfied  (D.  xix  i  fr  13  §8),  Besides  delivery,  if  the  thing  is 
maucipable,  vendor  can  be  called  on  to  mancipate  it*  or 
surrender  it  in  court,  and  in  the  ease  of  incorporal  rights  to 
surrender  them,  or  make  the  necessary  promise  on  stipulation. 
If  the  vendor  is  himself  the  owner,  he  thereby  transfers  the 
property  to  the  purchaser :  if  he  is  not  owner,  he  by  de- 
livery puts  the  purchaser  into  the  position  of  acquiring  the 
ownership  by  usucapion,  and  meanwhile  of  using  the  Publiciiin 
action  to  protect  himself  against  third  parties.  If  the  vendor 
become  owner  subsequently  or  the  owner  become  heir  to  vendor 
and  attempt  to  claim  the  thing  sold,  the  purchaser  can  defeat 
his  claim  by  pleading  the  sale  and  delivery  {ej:ceptio  rei  vendita^ 
et  traditae,  D.  xxi  3  fr  i  pr§  i).  And  further  he  is  bound  to 
guaranty  the  purchaser  quiet  and  lawful  possession  {habere 
Ucere);  but  he  is  not  bound  to  make  him  ownerl  The  pur- 
chaser lies  under  a  different  obligation  :  the  price  is  to  be 
paid  in  money,  and  the  use  and  enjciyraent  of  money  lies  in 
its  free  disposal  and  alienation.  Hence  the  purchaser  must 
make  the  vendor  owner  of  the  money,  and  either  pays  it  down, 
or  gives  a  pledge  for  the  payment  or  surety  or  expromissor, 
or  in  some  way  satisfies  him.  In  the  case  of  both  parties,  the 
transference,  whether  of  the  thing  or  of  the  money »  is  with 
intent  to  fulfil  the  mutual  contract  of  sale;  and  if  the  vendor 
has  neither  received  the  price  nor  agreed  to  give  credit  for  it, 
the  purchaser  does  not  become  owner  of  the  thing :  if  the 
purchiiser  has  neither  got  the  thing  nor  acquiesced  in  the 
vendor's  retention  or  disposal  of  it,  the  vendor  does  not  become 
owner  of  the  money*  (D*  xix  i  fr  1 1  §  2 ;  tit.  4  fr  i  pr;  xviii  1  fr  1 9, 

\  d  Plaut  Trin.  420  sqq.  Minas  ^adragintti  accepiMi  a  Collide  9i  Uls 
iTidpio  aps  te  acceintl     Le.  Ad  modtim.     Ph.   Pol  opinor  eidfimit 
noihr  a^is  vendidit. 

*  It  m  otherwisQ  where  one  has  promiaed  a  farm  or  other  thing  in  reply 
to  a  stipiiliition  (D.  3dv  1  fr/g  g  10 ;  xviii  i  fr2$  §1). 

*  Varro  RR.  ii  2  §  6  (speaking  of  sheep)  Cum  id  factum  esi  (i.«.  agree- 
ment), tujnsn  (p'ex  domimtm  mm  mutavitf  nid  d  ui  odnufMrcttum  (money 
pttid  down) :  nee  non  emptor  pote  ejc  evipto  vendito  ilium  damnare,  si  non 
tradet  quamvis  non  solvit  nummo*,  ut  ilia  empiorem  simUi  judtcio,  n  non 
reddit  pretium. 
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25  §  I,  53,  74;  Dip*  xix  7 ;  cf.  Gai.  iv  1 3 1  a\  The  person  on  whose 
account  the  purchase  is  made,  not  the  person  who  merely  payal 
over  the  price,  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner,  provided  he  has 
got  delivery  (Paul  ii  J7§  14;  cC  Cod  iv  ^opasdm).  In  case  of 
Bon-delivery  by  vendor's  fault  the  purchaser  can  sue  for  the 
value  of  his  interest  in  having  the  thing  at  the  time  agreed 
on  ;  and  thus  if  meanwhile  the  thing  lias  risen  in  value,  the 
purchaser  am  claim  the  increased  value,  but  cannot  claim  for 
remote  consequences  of  the  delay,  e.g.  for  the  loss  of  a  favour- 
able sale,  or  the  death  of  slaves  starved  to  death  from  want 
of  the  purchased  corn^  (D.  xix  1  fr  i  pr,  21  §3). 

(c)  No  delivery  frees  the  vendor  from  responsibility  unless 
the  purchaser  is  thereby  given  possession  of  the  thing  sold, 
free  from  all  interference,  not  only  by  persons  claiming  a  legal 
possession  as  owners,  pledgees,  or  others,  but  also  by  persons 
claiming  to  occupy  on  behalf  of  legatees  or  creditors'.  If  any- 
one can  lawfully  withdraw  the  possession,  there  has  been  no 
proper  delivery  (D.  xix  i  fr2  §  I,  3  pr).  And  if  eviction  is 
threatened,  the  purchaser  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay,  even 
though  sureties  are  offered  (Vat.  12,  reversed  in  D*xviii6fr  19 
§  i).  If  an  agent  sells  a  thing  for  less  than  he  was  authorised, 
the  property  does  not  pass  to  the  purchaser  (D.  xxi3fr  i  |3). 
If  a  slave,  either  by  mistake  or  malice,  in  shewing  the  bounds 
or  delivering  vacant  possession,  shews  a  larger  plot  of  land  than 
the  vendor  intended  to  sell,  the  excess  does  not  pass  to  the 
purchaser  (D.  xviii  r  fr  1 8  §  r) :  but  if  the  vendor  himself  shewed 

^  Paul  saj8  the  vendor  m  liable  for  omnit  utilitoM  emptoris^  but  iimita  at 
by  adding  quae  niodo  circa,  ipsam  rem  consUHt^  neqiie  enim  si  potuit  ex  vino 
puta  ii/egotiari  et  lucrum  facere  id  asxtimandum  e»i  etc,  Tho  matter  has 
given  riHc  to  much  diiicussion.  See  Vangerow  Pc/wr^.  iii  pp.  44, 45  who 
holds  that  the  indirect  conaequencea  which  are  excluded  are  euch  as  were 
only  poasible  and  oould  not  bo  foreseen.  C£D.  atiii4fi'2§8;  xviii  6 
It  20. 

^  Tiie  usual  course  as  regards  land  waa  for  the  boundid  to  be  shewn 
{fines  (ItimonMrari)  to  the  purchaser  and  vacant  fX)8session  (ixicuu  poB^essio) 
to  be  given,  Le,  the  purchaser  entered  on  the  estate  when  there  was  no  one 
claiming  title  on  the  place.  (See  vol,  i  pp.  457,  458.)  Cf.  Cic.  Tidl.  7  §  17 
Fine$  Acerronio  danionstravit  neque  tamen  hanc  centuriam  Fopidianam 
9aettam  tradidlt  (the  (^nL  Pop.  being  land  adjacent  to  that  sold).  Of. 
D.  xi^  I  fr48 ;  13d  2  fir  45. 
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the  bounds,  he  was  liaVjIe  if  part  were  evicted,  althongh  what 
was  left  was  more  than  he  had  stated  (D,  xxi  2  fr45). 

((f)  From  the  date  of  completion  of  the  contract,  though 
delivery  has  not  taken  place*,  the  risk  (as  well  as  the  fruits 
or  other  gain)  belongs  to  the  purchaser:  and  therefore  the 
vendor  is  bound,  so  long  as  the  thing  is  not  delivered,  to  such 
care  for  safekeeping  as,  or  even  more  than,  a  good  housefather 
(bontis  paterfamilias)  uses  to  his  own  things  (D.  xviii6  frj, 
8pr:  Vat.i5X  If  the  thing  sold  should  be  stolen  from  him, 
the  vendor  must  cede  to  the  purchaser  his  actions  of  vindica- 
tion aud  condiction  (D.xviii  i  fr  35  §4).  If  a  slave  dies  or  is 
injured,  or  if  land  has  been  seized  by  the  State,  or  if  a  house 
has  been  burnt  down,  etc.  after  contract  for  sale  completed  and 
without  fault  of  the  vendor,  the  purchaser  must  still  pay  the 
vendor  the  agreed  price  (D.  xviii  5  f r  5  §  2;  tit.  6  fr  1 2;  xxi  2  fri  i). 
If  wine  has  been  sold  for  price  certain  but  has  not  been  definitely 
marked  or  set  out,  the  purchaser  does  not  bear  the  risk  of  its 
turning  sour  or  mouldy;  but  if  a  8j>ecific  lot  of  wine  has  been 
sold,  the  purchaser  bears  the  risk,  even  though  the  condition 
of  the  purchase  does  not  actually  occur  until  later  (Vat  164; 
D.  xviii  I  fr  3  5  §  7 ;  tit.  6  fr  4  ^  1 , 2).  Where  vendor  has  made 
delivery  impossible,  e.g.  by  manumitting  a  slave  whom  he  has 
sold  with  his  peculimn,  he  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  all  the 
slave  had  in  his  pecidium  and  his  future  acquisitions,  which 
would  otherwise  have  come  to  the  purchaser ;  and  he  must 
give  him  a  bond  for  whatever  should  come  to  him  from  the 
inheritance  of  this  freedman  (D.  xix  1  fr23). 

(e)  The  thing  sold  (and  the  same  is  true  if  it  is  be- 
queathed) carries  with  it  all  natural  appurtenances.  Thus  the 
sale  of  a  house  includes  many  things  which  are  not  physically 
attached  to  it,  but  are  of  permanent  use  with  it,  such  as  well- 
covers,  wheels  for  raising  water,  troughs,  pipes,  leaden  cisterns 
{castelki),  keys,  tiles  or  other  things  waiting  to  be  replaced 
where  they  were  in  use  before.  So  also  pipes  leading  water 
to  the  house,  even  if  the  right  to  the  water  is  lost  by  non-use* 

1  The  apparently  discrepant  passages  D,  xviii  6  fr  13 — 14;  xix  2  fr33 
mecL  are  perhaj^is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  there  was  fault  on  the 
pctft  of  the  vendor.     Cf.  Fr.  Mommsen  Beitr,  i  pp.  332 — 336. 
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Warehouses  carry  with  them  jars  (dolia)  sunk  in  the  ground. 
Land  carries  as  a  rule  only  what  is  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  does 
not  include  the  plant  {rnstrumentum),  e,g,  oil-pres»es,  sunk 
jars,  etc.,  nor  trees  fallen  before  completion  of  the  contract ; 
hut  vine  poles  temporarily  pulled  up,  and  beds  of  straw  or 
dung  intended  for  use  on  the  farm  and  lying  there,  pass  to  the 
purchaser.  Ruta  et  cmsa\  i,e,  sand,  chalk,  timber,  charcoal, 
or  other  things  won  or  cut,  and  still  remaining  unused  above 
the  ground,  do  not  |5ass  with  the  hmd^  though  it  is  usual  for 
greater  certainty  to  reserve  ur  except  them  {recipm^e^  excipere). 
Fruits,  ungathered  though  ripe,  pass  with  the  land,  unless 
expressly  excepted  (D.  xviii  i  fr47 — 49,  76  pr;  tit.  6fr9;  xix  i 
fr  13  §  10,  fr  IS,  17;  L  16  fr205,  ^A^)-  ^  reservation  of  all  the 
fruits  includes  reeds  and  underwood  (xviii  i  fr40§4).  The  routs 
of  lands  and  houses,  already  due,  do  not  pass  to  the  purchaser 
unless  promised;  nor  in  strict  law  do  the  future  rents  under  a 
lease  made  before  the  sale,  for  the  purchaser  is  no  party  to  the 
personal  contract  between  his  vendor  and  the  lessee.  If  nothing 
is  said  about  the  lease  in  the  contract  of  sale,  the  purchaser 
can  ignore  it,  and  turn  out  the  lessee,  leaving  him  to  his 
remedy  against  the  vendor  for  breach  of  contract.  Or,  if  he 
cannot  do  that,  he  can  sue  the  vendor  for  failure  to  deliver 
vacant  possession,  or  for  breach  of  his  covenant  of  quiet  en- 
joyment (D,  xviii  I  fr  68;  xix  1  fr  13  §  1 1 ;  tit.  2  fr  25  §  i ;  Cod,  iv 
65  fr9).  In  the  case  of  lands  belonging  to  towns  or  other 
communities  and  let  by  them  for  a  perpetual  rent,  any  sale 
of  the  lauds  must  be  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  lessee  (IX  vi  3 
fr  I).  The  benefit  and  burden  of  servitudes  duly  constituted 
pass  (though  not  mentioned)  with  the  estate  to  which  they  are 

*  Gf,  Cic  Top.  26  §  icx)  Feci  quod  taepe  Hhemle*  vetiditarm  soi^nt,  ui 
eum  aeties  fundumve  f>endid€nnt^  rutU  caena  reeeptis  eoneedant  tamen 
aUqitid  empton  quod  ortiaitdi  caii^a  apte  et  loco  point  am  &B»e  vidmtur, 
III  thc5  litst  words  Cicero  probably  rofemed  to  rocks  or  j>ebblefl,  or  trunks  of 
treoH,  not  i>enDanently  afliied,  but  disposed  by  way  of  rustic  ornament, 
or  |X5rbai>s  to  wooden  buildinga  not  affixed  to  the  soil,  for  such  were 
couDted  among  rtiia  et  caesa  (D.  xix  i  friS;  Cia  Ornt.  ii  55  S256).  Cf. 
Cic  Pari,  Or.  31  §  107  Cum  ex  te^tanientU  quid  §ii  penus^  attt  cum  ex 
lege  praedi  qucLeritury  quae  sint  ruta  caesa,..,veM  interpretaiio  contro- 
pertiam  faclL 
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attached  ;  but  the  vendor,  if  cognisant  of  a  burden  of  the  kind, 
is  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  fraud  if  he  does  not  name  it  ex- 
pressly— not  merely  in  general  terms'  (D.xli  i  fr20§  i ;  xix  i  fr39). 
So  also  acquisitiong  of  any  kind  since  the  contract,  whether 
fruits  gathered,  moneys  for  hire  of  slaves  or  of  beasts  or  of  ships 
accruing  doe,  the  offspring  of  animals  and  children  of  female 
slaves  born  since,  inheritances  and  legacies  acquired  through 
slaves,  actions  acquired  such  as  da  mm  infecti,  aq,  phiv,  arce^idae, 
quod  vi  aid  clam,  or  legis  A  qiitlkw,  come  to  the  purchaser  (D.  xix 
I  fr  1 3  ^  i 2,  1 3,  I S;  xxii  i  fr 4§  i ;  Vat,  15),  A  slaves  pectdium 
did  not  pass  with  him^  unless  that  be  agreed  (D.  xviii  i  fr  29). 
In  general  the  rule  holds  that  abalienatio  cum  fit,  cmn  s^ua  cau^a 
dominium  ad  alittm  trans/enmiis^  quae  esset  futura^  si  a  pud  nos 
ea  res  mansisset;  idqne  toto  jure  cimli  ita  se  hahet,  praeter- 
q^uam  si  aliquid  nonmuUim  sit  canstitutum  (fr  67 ;  xli  I  fr  20  pr), 
i.e.  apart  from  any  special  agreement,  the  purchaser  ^steps  into 
the  vendor's  shoes  from  the  date  of  the  contracts  being  duly 
completed^  and  is  entitled  and  subject  to  all  natural  or  duly 
constituted  accessories  and  restrictions,  benefits  and  burdens 
of  the  ownership:  but  personal  obligations  whether  active  or 
passive  remain  with  the  vendor. 

(/)  The  vendor  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  any  serit>ua 
defects  which  he  has  not  declared  and  of  v^^hich  the  pur- 
chaser was  reasonably  ignorant »  either  in  the  thing  sold 
or  in  any  accessory.  And  he  is  especialiy  liable  if  he  has 
declared  what  was  not  true.  The  liability  is  much  more 
onerous,  if  he  has  known  of  the  fault  and  has  concealed  it. 
If  he  has  been  ignorant,  for  instance,  that  the  cattle  were 
diseased,  or  the  timber  faulty,  or  the  slave  a  runaway,  or  the 

In  selling  a  farm  or  house,  if  the  vendor  decLired  that  he  sold  it  ita 
optimiu  mitsimitjtqve  (cf  Bruiia''  no.  io8),  /.<?.  *in  the  largest  eitent  and 
beat  condition/  it  was  held  by  Q.  Mucinja  that  the  vendor  guaranteed  its 
freedom  from  servitudes  to  others,  but  if  nothing  of  the  kind  was  said,  it 
was  sold  for  what  it  juitually  was,  the  vendor  taking  no  liability  on  this 
score  either  for  beneficial  or  burdensome  aervitudes  (D.  iviii  j  fr  59 ;  lii  2 
fr7$),  A  diaputo  on  thii*  point  ia  mentioned  in  Cm.  Orat.  139  §  178;  0^* 
iii  t6  §  67 ;  in  which  latter  place  the  important  fact  of  the  pmchtiser's 
having  been  at  one  time  previoualj  owner  of  the  premises  is  namedj  though 
omitted  in  Orat.    See  vol.  i  p,  536. 
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wine  bad  or  not  tikely  to  remain  good  tiEl  the  time  of  delivery, 
or  the  land,  or  house  subject  to  easements  or  water  rate,  ate., 
he  is  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  so  much  as  the  purchaser 
would  have  given  less  if  the  facts  had  been  known  to  hira. 
But  a  fraudulent  vendor  is  liable  for  all  the  loss  which  the 
purchaser  has  suffered  firom  the  purchase,  e,ff.  for  the  value 
of  the  house,  if  it  fell  in  consequence  of  the  timber  being 
rotten,  for  the  value  of  cattle  which  had  caught  a  disease  by 
contact  with  those  sold,  for  the  value  of  things  stolen  by  the 
runaway  slave  or  of  other  slaves  whom  he  may  have  induced 
to  run  away  also.  And  one  who  without  knowledge  of  a  slave's 
fault  makes  bold  assertion  to  the  contrary  is  nearly  as  bad 
(D.xix  I  fr  i,6§4,  ii§]7»  I3pr— §3i  27,41;  xviii  i  fr4S;  tit 6 
fri6;  xxii  fr4§4,33X 

If  purchaser  brings  action  more  than  once  on  account  of 
several  defects  or  breaches,  vendor  is  not  liable  in  account  for 
more  than  the  purchasers  interest  (qtmnti  emptori  (ntersit),  and 
therefore  damages  in  later  actions  will  if  necessary  be  reduced 
by  what  has  been  paid  on  former  ones  (D.  xix  1  fr  1 1  §  10). 

(ff)  Purchaser  is  bound  to  take  delivery  at  the  time  agreed 
on.  Thus  wiue  bought  from  the  cask  {doliare^  'jar-wine')  must 
be  taken  without  unreasonable  delay  and  at  any  rate  before 
the  vintage  J  if  vendor  is  a  grower  and  requires  the  jars.  If 
purchaser  delays,  vendor  can,  after  notice  given,  pour  out  the 
wine,  or  charge  the  purchaser  with  the  cost  of  hiring  other  jars 
(D,  xviii6fr  i  §3 — fr2;  xix  i  frp).  So  if  purchaser  of  a  slave 
does  not  take  delivery,  he  can  be  charged  with  the  cost  of 
keeping  him  (xix  I  fr  38  §  i ).  Purchaser  is  liable  for  interest 
on  unpaid  purchase  money  from  the  time  of  delivery— such 
delivery  as  enables  him  to  take  the  fruits  (Paul  ii  17  §9;  Yat.  2; 
D.  xix  I  fr  1 3  ^20,  21),  Any  bargain  for  interest  exceeding  the 
lawful  rate  was  invalid  for  the  excess  (Vat  1 1 ).  Purchaser  is 
liable  for  any  expenses  reasonably  incurred  by  vendor  on  the 
thing  sold  (fr  1 3  §  22). 

(A)  [A  rescript  of  Diocletian  allowed  the  vendor,  if  he  or 
his  father  had  sold  lor  less  than  half  the  value,  to  claim  re- 
scission of  the  sale  or  payment  of  the  deficiency,  the  purchaser 
having  the  option  (Cod.  iv  44  fr  2, 8).    This  rescript  was  followed 
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in  practice,  and  in  modern  times  became  the  subject  of  much 
dittcusaioii,  the  losa  to  the  vendor  being  spoken  of  aa  Idesio 
enormw] 

{%)  As  sales  rest  on  informal  agreement  and  are  similarly 
disaoluble,  a  formal  release  (acceptilutio)  has  no  proper  appli- 
cation,  but  is  evidence  of  agreement  to  dissolve  (D.  xviii  5 
fr  2,  3,  5> 

Two  matters  require  further  treatment  in  some  detail :  viz. 
the  vendor*9  liability  (i)  for  defect  in  the  thing  sold  j  (ii)  for 
want  of  title.  Both  were  part  of  the  ordioary  iaw»  but  the 
obligation  was  further  secured  and  accentuated,  for  the  former 
by  the  Aediles*  Edict,  for  the  latter  by  a  stipulation. 

3.    Aediles'  edict. 

Liability  for  taulta  was  recognised  by  the  XII  tables, 
so  far  as  the  vendor  had  made  any  declarations  at  the  time 
of  mancipation.  The  lawyers  extended  this  liability  to  the 
case  of  any  suppression  of  facts  important  for  the  purchaser 
to  know,  and  applied  it  to  sales  in  general,  whether  made  by 
mancipation  or  otherwise ^  The  (curule)  aediles  in  their  edict 
made  special  regulations  for  the  sale  of  slaves,  and  certain 
animals ;   and    these,  so    far  as   applicable,  were   extended    to 

*  Cic.  Of.  ill  16  5^  65  De  jure  qiiidem  praedimmm  sanctum  apud  no§  est 
jure  civili  ui  tn  lis  vendendu  vitia  dtc&rentur^  quae  noia  esmnt  venditari. 
Nam  cum  ex  duodecim  iabulu  »ati$  uset  ea  pmeatari  qitae  essent  lingua 
nuneupaia^  quas  qui  infitiatuB  esset  dupli  poenam.  subii'et,  a  junscomultis 
etiam  retieentiae  poena  est  constituta;  quicquid  enim  esset  in  prwedio  vitii^ 
id  statuerunt  91  vmiditor  seiret^  nigi  nominatim  dictum  esmt^  praestari 
oportere.  ib,  1 7  §  71  Nee  vero  in  praediiM  solum  jus  eimU  ductum  a  natura 
malitium  Jraudemqite  vifidicat^  sed  etiam  in  mancipifyrum  venditioni  p§ndi' 
ions  Jratts  omnis  exduditur.  Qui  enim  scire  debuit  de  sanitate^  de  fu^a^  d9 
furiis,  praettai  edicto  aedilium.  fferedum  alia  causa  sst  (heirn'  position 
being  difterent  because  reapoDsible  not  for  their  oiwn  knowledge  but  for 
that  of  their  predecessor).  The  eitenHioD  by  kwyern  is  put  by  Cioero  aa 
relating  to  land ;  and  he  gives  a  further  instance  in  the  case  of  one  who 
liold  hia  house  after  he  Ixiul  notice  from  the  Augurs  that  it  obstructed 
their  view  and  that  he  muist  pull  it  down  (§46).  Labeo  (see  text,  p.  151) 
made  the  principle  general^  doubtless  on  the  analogy  of  the  ciunile  aediles* 
edict. 
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other  sales;  but  the  special  fictions  given  by  this  edict  did  not 
oust  the  general  action  &c  empio,  except  so  far  as  sfitisfaction 
may  have  been  got. 

{a)  Under  this  edict  the  vendor  was  to  declare  plainly  at 
the  time  of  i^ale  any  disease  or  vice  a  slave  hhvA^  and  whether 
he  was  a  runaway  or  truant  or  liable  to  be  surrendered  for 
thefls  or  injuries  conaniitted^;  whether  he  had  committed  any 
capital  offence  or  had  attempted  suicide  or  had  been  sent  into 
the  arena  to  fight  with  beiists.  An  old  hand  was  not  to  be 
sold  as  a  novice  {veterator'^  pro  novimo).  If  such  declaration 
was  not  made,  or  if  the  slave  was  found  to  have  faults  not 
declared  (perhaps  unknown  to  the  vendor)^  tiie  purchaser  or 
other  person  concerned  {e.j,  heir,  etc.)  could,  within  six  months 
from  the  sale»  require  the  slave  and  all  accessories  and  profits 
to  be  taken  back  {redhiberi),  and  could  demand  restitution  of 
the  price  and  of  any  accessory  to  the  price" ;  or»  within  twelve 
mouths,  could  demand  compensation  for  the  inferior  value  ot 
the  slave  on  these  accounts,  A  like  rule  was  laid  dawn  for 
the  sale  of  jumenta  {%.€.  horses,  mules  and  asses),  and  was 
further  extended  to  other  cattle  (pemw).  If  the  trappiuga 
(ornameutiiy  of  the  animals  worn  at  the  time  of  sale  were  not 
delivered,  the  purchaser  could  within  two  months  sue  for  them, 
or  return  the  animals  on  that  account ;  and  if  a  pair  were  sold, 

^  VaiT.  ER.  ii  lo  §  5  hi  sermrum  empti<me  tol6t,.XfUeroedem  stipuiaiio 
tanum  euefuriis  narigque  mlufum. 

*  The  di«tmction  l>etween  *  new '  and  ^old  haada  *  is  in  some  cases  made 
by  lougth  of  service  in  the  city,  one  yeiiFa  Hcrvioe  being  that  which 
makes  an  old  hand  (D.  xx]dx4  fr  i6  §  3).  But  in  interpreting  the  iicdiles* 
edict  more  weight  was  attached  to  th«  kind  of  employment  and  the 
state  of  education.  The  new  hands  were  thought  preferable  because 
mora  easUj  governed  and  more  readily  adaptable  to  a  master's  wishee 
(D,  xxijfr37,65§2). 

*  Cf,  Pi.  Pers.  669  where,  after  the  sale  of  a  (sup|>o8ed)  slave  has  been 
agreed  upon,  an  accession  lK>th  to  the  slave  and  the  price  is  pro|K)i*ed :  Hens 
tu^  etiam  pro  ve^timentu  hue  decern  accedeiit  inhut^.  Cf.  Cat  RR, 
144—146;  Cic  Verr.  iii  32,  36, 49,  50 ;  Rah.  /*.  n  §§3o»3t. 

*  Plautns  alludes  to  this  Stic/i,  171  iVunc  d  rtdictdum  Ammfiem  qna^rut 
quispiam^  verialu  ego  mm  cum  ornamenii*  omnilms,  Psetid.  342  Jam 
pndma  vendidi  {(nam  ami&im).    Ca.   Quo  modof    Ba.,   Sine  omamignH^ 

ifUuHnU  omnibus. 
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both  could  be  returned  on  account  of  the  faults  of  one  (IX  xxi  I 
fr  I  ^  1, 2,  18  §6,  37, 38  pr  §  5).  The  times  named  are  all  utiles 
and  run  from  the  day  of  sale  or  declaration  or  promise. 

The  lawyers  are  said  by  Labeo  (in  Digest)  to  have  extended 
the  edict  so  as  to  comprehend  all  other  things  whether  move- 
able or  immoveable  (tfi.  f r  1  §  I ;  cf.  fr  49,  63). 

(/j)  The  action  to  have  the  purchase  rescinded  and  the 
price  returned  was  judidnfn  redlnbitorium.  If  the  price  was 
not  repaid  or  the  surety  for  the  price  not  released,  the  damages 
were  double  the  anionnt  of  the  price  and  of  any  accession  to 
the  price.  The  action  for  compensation  was  called  jnd.  aesii- 
matoHum  or  qimnti  minoris.  Both  actions  ran  for  and  against 
heirs  (/?J.  fr  iJ^pr,  23,  §  5,  45,  48  §5).  Within  six  months  pur- 
chaser could  bring  either  action  at  his  choice,  and,  if  he  sued 
by  the  latter  and  the  defect  were  shewn  to  be  such  as  would 
have  prevented  the  purchase  altogether,  he  can  demand  that 
the  slave,  etc,  be  taken  back  (D,  xliv  2  fr  25  1 1 ). 

(c)  What  particular  defects  or  infirmities  came  under  the 
names  of  morhts  vititmive  were  discussed  in  detail  Both  terms 
related  to  the  body ;  and  the  criterion  was  whether  the  use 
and  service  of  the  slave  was  thereby  hindered ^  When  the 
defect  was  palpable  or  betrayed  by  ordinary  indications,  so 
that  an  intelligent  purchaser  was  in  no  risk  of  deception »  the 
edict  hardly  applied.  For  faults  of  character  (animi  vitiaX  red- 
hibition was  not  granted,  unless  the  vendor  had  denied  them, 
and  on  this  account  the  edict  required''  a  distinct  statement 

*  Thiw,  where  the  defect  was  no  practical  hindrance  to  the  use  or 
iiervioe  of  the  slave,  the  following  were  held  not  to  be  cawew  for  redhibition: 
ff%Uiw(mtSf  ffibberosus^  cureas^  varus^  vatrus^  baihu*^  hiaeifUSy  lipptig^  pruri- 
ffinotnij  McaMosus^  impetigiTiOMUty  ipodo^  having  too  many  fingers  or  toea, 
unequal  eyew  or  jaws  or  amis^  squinting,  etc.  On  the  other  hand  the 
following  wore  generally  contjidei^ed  subjectB  for  redhibition :  lame,  having 
tongue  cut  out,  or  fingers  or  toes  cut  off^  or  fingers  joined  together, 
vciricmtui,  near-sighted,  having  a  clamts^  or  diseased  tonsib*,  by  malforma- 
tion incapable  of  bearing  children,  hanng  tertian  or  quartan  fever,  or  gout, 
or  epilepsy  (D.  xxi  i  fr  4  §  6 — fr  1 5,  50,  53)* 

*  Cicero,  putting  a  case  of  conscience,  says  /a  jnaiwipio  vendundo^ 
dicendane  viHOy  twh  ea^  qitae  tUsx  dixeru^  redhibeatuT  ma/ncipiwi^  jure  cidii, 
aed  haee  metidacem  e»»e^  cdeaioreniy  furticem^  ebrumtm  {Of.  iii  23  §  9l)> 

Cf.  Hor.  SaL  ii  5  284  JSaniu  uirisque  aunbtu  aique  oeuli$;   meniemf 
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whether  the  slave  was  a  ninaway  or  truant  {fugiUvm  eTrove)\ 
a  truant  being  one  who  often  loiters  and  stays  out,  a 
ninaway  one  who  leaves  his  master's  house  or  service  with 

the  intention  of  not  returning  (animua  fugitivum  facii  and  cf, 
D.  L  i6  fr  225).  Flight  to  an  asylum  or  Caesars  statue  does  not 
make  a  runaway.  Nor  is  a  slave  returnable  who  for  the  first 
time  runs  away  at  the  buyers.  When  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence attainable,  credit  will  be  given  to  the  slave  s  own  answer 
on  the  point  of  this  being  his  tirst  running  away  (D.xxi  i  fr  17 
§  1 2,  54, 58  §  2;  Paul  ii  1 7  §  1 2),  The  vendor  had  also  to  state  the 
slave's  nation.  Mere  puffing  of  a  slave's  good  qualities  is  no 
ground  for  these  actions,  and  even  distinct  declarations  must  be 
interpreted  reasonably ;  but  any  serious  difference  of  character 
from  what  was  asserted  or  promised  by  the  vendor  is  ground  for 
suit ;  and  if  such  assertion  was  made  in  order  to  deceive  the 
purchaser,  an  action  for  fraud  could  be  brought.  Suicide,  if 
atte  111  pied  not  from  guilt  but  merely  from  physical  pain^  is  not 
grotmd  for  suit  Condemnation  or  having  incurred  penalty  for 
crimioal  oflence  ought  to  be  declared  {DJL  fr  r  §§6—8,  4 §§3, 
4,  J4§»o,  i7pr— §§i6.  19,  i8pr,  iQpr— §4  fr  31  §21;  iv  3  fr37; 
cf.  xviii  I  fr43).  If  a  fann  is  malarious  {pestilensX  redhibition 
applies:  if  it  was  subject  to  an  undeclared  servitude  quariti 
min</ris  applies  (fr  49, 6 1 ). 

(d)  The  scope  of  the  redhibitory  suit  is  to  restore  the 
parties  to  their  old  position.  The  purchaser  has  to  restore 
the  slave  and  anything  which  accompanied  him  and  all  that 
he  has  gained  by  the  slave,  including  partus  ajmllae;  and 
damages  recovered  on  account  of  robbery  of,  or  injury  to,  the 
slave,  but  excluding  damages  for  insult  through  him  {injtiri- 
at*um)  and  any  gains  made  by  nse  of  the  purchaser's  own 
property  {ew  re  mea).  Further  he  must  give  security  against 
any  fraud  of  his  own,  and  must  compensate  the  vendor  for  any 


nin  litigiosuMj  exciperei  domintu  cum  vmdertt  (In  the  i>articular 
however  it  is  a  frecdraan  who  is  spoken  of:  Horace  is  supjHJSiing  him 
A  alavc.)  Ep,  ii  2  I4sqq.  where  a  vendor  of  a  alave  says  Semd  hie  eeuavit 
0t  ut  fit  in  ACftlix  latuit  mHuem  pendent  is  habenae.  Des  nummo»,  ompto 
nihil  t€  si  fnga  la«daL  IIU  fenU  pretium  poenas  securtu,  opincr:  prudenM 
mniUi  vitiamm:  dicta  Hbi  esi  Ux, 
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deterioration  either  in  the  slave's  body  or  character,  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  his  or  his  people's*  or  manager's  treatment 
of  him  {operae  familiae  prociiraUmsm),  If  the  manager  was  in 
fault,  it  is  enough  if  the  purchaser  surrender  his  action.  If  the 
purchaser  has  pledged  the  slave,  he  must  redeem  him*  On  thia 
restitution  being  made,  in  accordance  with  the  judge  s  decision, 
or  if  vendor  be  regarded  as  impecunious,  on  a  bond  being 
given  by  the  purchaser  to  this  effect » the  vendor  has  (under  a 
penalty  of  double  the  value  if  he  refuse)  to  repay  the  price  and 
anything  given  with  it  as  part  of  the  bargain,  and  also  accrued 
interest  and  expenditure  {e.g.  tax  or  rent  charge,  vectigal)  made 
by  purchaser,  and  to  free  him  from  all  obligations  in  that  behalf. 
Further  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  retain  the  slave  until 
he  is  reimbursed  by  vendor  f«>r  the  expenses  of  the  slaves 
illness  (not  his  keep),  the  value  of  things  stolen  from  him  by 
the  slave,  and  any  payment  he  may  have  made  as  damages 
for  the  slaves  delicts.  If  the  vendor  declines  to  pay  these 
expenses  as  allowed  by  the  judge,  he  must  give  up  his  claim 
to  the  slave  (who  will  remain  with  the  prirchtiser),  and  con- 
demnation will  then  be  for  the  amount  of  the  price  and 
accessories  only  (D.  xxi  I  fr  21  1 1,  23  pr  ^  1,7 — fr  3 1  pr,  45,  58; 
xxxfr70§2).  If  the  slave  is  dead  before  trial  without  any 
feult  on  the  purchasers  part,  the  purchaser  s  claim  is  still  good 
(Rxxi  I  fr3i  §13)* 

(«)  The  vendor  is  responsible  for  the  good  condition  of  the 
accessories  to  the  thing  sold,  provided  that  they  are  ascertained 
either  by  name  or  description  {e,g,  *all  the  slaves  on  the  estate'); 
but  not  if  they  are  merely  part  of  a  general  term,  e.g.  an  in- 
heritance, the  working  stock  {inRtrmnentum)  of  a  farm,  the 
peculium  of  a  slave  (none  of  which  necessarily  includes  slaves). 
On  the  other  hand  a  slave,  though  not  diseased  or  vicious,  may 
be  returned,  if  appendant  to  the  principal  thing  sold  and  found 
deficient,  or  if  he  be  one  of  a  band ;  or  a  near  blood -relation  of 
a  slave  returned.  A  similar  rule  obtained  in  the  case  of  yoke 
beasts  (fr  33—35.  38  §§  13.  H*  39). 

^  For  the  corruption  of  the  aUve  by  the  purchaser's  own  slave,  the  pur- 
chaser oould  not  make  a  noxal  HiizTcnder  of  his  own  alave,  for  tho  harm 
waa  done  to  one  who  waa  at  the  time  hi^^  owe  slave  al^io  (D.  iii  i  fr25  §  7). 
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(/)  Knowledge  by  the  purchaser  of  the  fact  of  flight,  etc, 
is  fatal  to  any  claim  against  the  vendor  based  on  non-declaration 
(fr48  §4).  Where  the  purchaser  of  a  slave,  etc.  was  himself  a 
slave,  whether  buying  for  his  peculium,,  or  by  his  master's  order, 
the  masters  suit  cannot  be  met  by  a  plea  alleging  the 
master's  knowledge  of  an  undeclared  fault ;  the  slave's  know- 
ledge is  alone  of  importance,  unless  the  master  knowing  of  the 
actual  fault  directed  this  very  slave  to  be  purchased.  In  the 
case  of  a  procurator,  his  knowledge  defeats  his  suit,  his  prin- 
cipars  knowledge  does  not  (frj  i). 

(<gr)  If  a  miister  sue  by  the  redhibitoria  in  respect  of  a  slave, 
etc,  purchased  by  his  slave,  the  whole  that  he  has  gained  with 
or  by  him  must  be  returned,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  his 
peculium.  But  if  a  slave  (or  son  under  power)  be  vendor,  and 
the  master  (or  father)  is  sued  on  his  behalf,  he  is  liable  only 
to  the  amount  of  the  peculium  (in  which  however  the  value 
of  the  slave  sold  is  reckoned)  :  so  that  if  the  slave  is  much 
in  debt  to  his  master,  the  result  may  be  that  the  purchaser 
will  have  returned  the  slave  and  get  nothing  back  (fr  57). 

If  the  purchaser  gives  back  the  slave  and  accessories,  and 
the  vendor  receives  him,  the  redhibitory  suit  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  purchaser  has  an  action  on  the  case  (in 
factum)  for  repayment  of  the  price,  etc.,  in  which  the  only  issue 
for  trial  is,  whether  the  slave,  etc,  has  been  actually  returned 

(fr3i§i7i  cf.Vati4). 

(A)  The  suit  *  t^uanti  minojHs*  can  be  brought  more  than 
once,  if  a  new  cause  occur,  e.g.  first  for  a  slave's  running  away, 
then  for  discovered  disea^se,  etc:;  but  the  total  damages  should  be 
controlled,  so  as  not  to  let  the  purchaser  make  a  gain  (fr  3 1  §  16; 
xxi2  fr32  §  i).  This  suit  can  be  proceeded  with  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  redliibitory  has  been  defeated  by  a  plea  of  more 
than  six  months  having  elapsed  (D.  xxi  1  fr48§2). 

{i)  Where  the  purchaser  leaves  several  heirs,  the  consent 
of  all  is  required  for  redhibition,  and  they  should  act  by  the 
same  procurator:  each  can  claim  separately  his  share  of  the 
price  and  the  accessories^  and  each  is  separately  liable  for 
damage ;  but  if  the  damage  has  been  caused  by  one  only,  he 
is  liable  in  full.     Where  the  vendor  leaves  sevei-al  heirs,  each 
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can  be  sued  in  proportion  to  his  share  of  the  inhoritance ;  the 
purchaiser  would  not  redeliver  the  slave  until  he  had  been 
wholly  repaid  or  secured.  The  same  is  the  case  where  a  slave 
common  to  several  owners  has  been  bought  by  separate  shares, 
but  if  each  or  one  professed  to  sell  the  whole,  he  will  be  liable 
to  reillubitiou  for  the  whole  (fr3i  ^  5 — 10).  Where  a  number 
of  slave-dealers  are  the  vendors  and  act  as  a  company,  the 
redhibitory  suit  can  be  brought  against  that  one  of  them  who 
has  the  largest  share  or  at  least  as  large  a  share  as  any  of  the 
others.  Action  on  the  purchase  lies  against  each  for  his  own 
share  only  ( fr  44  §  i  X 

(k)  Rediibition  was  not  in  practice  allowed  in  cases  of 
such  small  value  that  the  single  value  ouly  was  demanded  for 
their  eviction  {/nmpktma  venditio);  and  it  was  also  inapplicable 
to  sales  by  the  fisc ;  which  indeed  never  paid  more  than  the 
single  value  (IX  xxi  i  fr  48  §  8,  fr  i  §  5;  xlix  14  fr  5  pr). 

{!)  In  order  to  secure  further  the  obligation  of  the  vendor 
under  this  edict  it  was  usual  to  add  to  or  include  in  the 
stipulation  against  eviction  (^tipuliilio  daplm)  a  guaranty  of 
the  truth  of  the  vendor's  declarations*:  and  action  on  the 
stipulation  was  not  limited  to  the  six  (or  twelve)  months  of 
the  edict;  and  once  acquired  was  not  lost  by  eviction  or  the 
death  or  manumission  or  flight  of  the  slave.  Such  an  engage- 
ment came  to  be  regarded  completely  as  a  part  of  the  bmide 
ficlei  contract,  so  that  the  purchaser  could  sue  ex  empto  to  compel 
the  vendor  to  make  it,  or  could  within  two  mouths  make 
redhibition,  or  within  six  months  sue  qmrnti  minariSt  to  have 

I  Varro  gives  such  covemmt**  in  the  caae  of  m&ny  animals,  e.^.  Cum 
emptor  dij^it  *iajiti  jntnt  mi  emptu€?^  et  ilh  reipondit  *gunt^  et  ejepromM 
nummoif  emptor  ^tipiUattir  prisca  f&rmutu  ^ic:  *IUatoe  ov^^  qua  de  rt  agitur^ 

*  ianas  fwite  etse  uti  pecus  ovilium  quod  rede  ganum  eat,  extra  lusoam  surdam 

*  mmam  {id  at  venire  gldbro)  neqiie  de  pecore  morboio  e$$e  kabereque  reete 
*lieere:  kaec  me  recte  fieri  tpondetne^  {RR.  112  §6).  Bopei  cum  emimui 
domit09y  itipuiamur  nb:  ^  Ulowx  boves  sanm  esse,  noxi^que  («oliffa«) 
praettarif*  cum  emimu^  itidomitoSf  gic  *  Illo§oe  Juvencos  sanm  recte  deqits 
pecore  *ano  esie,  noxitque  {iolutot)  praestari  *p&ndeme*  Patdo  verhositia 
Aaec  qui  ManUi  aciionet  (i.e.  the  forms  drawn  by  the  jurist  Manilius) 
meuntur  lanii  qui  ad  adtrum  bovem  emunt;  qui  ad  altarioj  hosiiae  §amtatem 
fLon  iolent  itipulan  (iL  ii  5  §§  10,  u). 
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the  price  reduced  on  accouot  of  the  absence  of  this  stipulation 
(D.  xxi  I  fr 28, 31  § 20;  tit  2  fr  16 § 2). 

{m)  Where  the  vendor  had  wrongly  magnified  the  quantity 
of  land  sold,  he  was  liable  for  the  difference  as  if  the  purchaser 
had  been  evicted  to  that  extent  The  value  was  estimated  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  if  the  price  had  been  fixed 
per  acre  or  for  the  whole  without  distinction  :  but  if  the  acreage 
had  been  given  separately  for  vineyard  or  oliveyard^  eta.  the 
estimate  had  regard  to  the  particular  quality  of  the  land  And 
the  like  reganl  was  paid  when  a  specific  portion  of  the  farm 
was  evicted.  If  the  vendor  had  lied  respecting  the  quantity, 
he  had  to  pay  double  value*  (Paul  ii  17  §4;  D.  xix  i  fr4  §  i ;  xxi  2 
fr  ],53pr,69§6). 

(n)  It  was  allowable  for  the  parties  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  this  edict  by  a  bargain  (pactum)  made  at  the  tirae  or 
subsequently  (D.  ii  14  fr  31 ). 

4.     Liability  for  want  of  title. 

(a)  Liability  for  eviction  was  of  the  very  essence  of  a 
bonae  fidei  contract.  Sales  by  mancipation  carried  with  them 
a  guaranty  of  title  to  double  the  value ^  and,  when  there  was 
no  mancipation,  a  stipulation  of  the  like  amount  w^as  usuah 
It  is  doubtful  whether  surrender  in  court  had  the  same 
effect  as  mancipation*,  but  for  the  conveyance  of  mancipable 
things  mancipation  was  the  almost  invariable  practice  (Gai,  ii 
25).  The  vendor  in  his  character  of  guarantor  of  title  was 
called   auctor,   and   the   action    against    him   to   enforce   the 

1  Paul  in  119  speaks  of  an  actio  dU  modo  agri  which  \a  clo^'ied  with 
thciae  which  injiiiatione  duplantur.  This  cliussifi coition  in  by  Krliger  and 
others  taken  to  be  a  miBtakc.  So  alno  Mittei^  {ZRO.  xsjlv  11  j).  Ou  Buch 
a  separate  actio  see  Lenel  ZEG,  xvi  190  {who  ho  Ida  that  it  was  originally  of 
a  deUctal  character) ;  Pemice  LeUteo  iii  115;  Karlowa  RO.  ii  576  who  makea 
two  actions. 

^  Cf.  PL  Pers,  524  *SVo  pericrdo  w  rnnat  qui  6am  m&rcahitvr:  mancipia 
n^qu^  prornitte^  jieque  qitisquam  tiabit^  the  girl  l>t;ing  sold  without  any 
guai*anty  of  title.  The  uciual  practice  is  given  by  Varro  RR.  ii  10  ^  5  In 
sarvorum  emptione,  n  mancipia  fion  dcUur^  sokt  dupla  prmmtti^  uut^  d  \ta 
pact  if  gimpla, 

^  It  had  not  according  to  Bekker  Act.  133;  and  Karlowa  RG,  11383. 
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guaranty  was  auctoritatis  ftcHoK  At  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  vendor  to  give  bait  (vades)  for  his  due  appear- 
ance ti>  defend  the  purchaser  when  the  title  (to  land)  was 
attached''.  Afterwards  sureties  for  title  were  usual,  at  least  in 
Bales  for  value  by  mancipition  (satisdatio  secundum  mand' 
pium);  but  the  ordinary  practice,  in  imperial  times,  even  in 
sales  by  mancipation,  was  for  the  purchaser  to  stipulate,  with- 
out requiring  sureties,  for  twice  the  value  in  case  of  eviction  of 
the  whole  or  part,  or  for  the  single  value  only  when  the  value 
was  small.  More  than  twice  the  value  was  occasionally  pro* 
mised.  Where  no  mancipation  or  stipulation  or  special  bargain 
was  made,  the  vendor  would  not  be  liable  ew  enipto  for  more 
than  the  purchaser's  interest  in  not  being  evicted  (Paul  ii  17 
g  I— 3  ;  Vat  8  ;  D.  xxi  fr  4  pr,  37  pr,  56  pr,  60,  70  ;  Varr.  L  L. 
vi  74 ;  Tab.  Baet  vv  16,  17  ap,  Bruns*  no.  1 10). 

^  Cicero  refers  to  this  in  Mitr,  2^5  Quod  n  in  tif  robui  repetendii  quae 
mameipi  mmi  i$  perkulum  Judicit  prae9tare  debet  qui  se  nejnt  MigwfU^ 

profxto  etiam  rectius  m  judicio  consulU  detignaH  if  poHssimum^  consul  qui 
coniulem  dedaravtt^  an^tor  henefidi  populi  Romaiii  dtffensarqm  perieuli  t^sse 
debebiL  In  Caedn*  19  §  S4  ^cfi'o  est  in  auctorem  pra<?sen£mn  his  uerbis 
*quafidoqns  is  injure  eonspteio,^  Soe  Val.  Prob.  4  who  refers  the  words  to 
the  kffis  actio  and  ooni])letea  them  with  postuh  anne  far  {fuasf)  auctor, 
Plaut.  Cure.  49S.  In  D.  liiiy  fr43pr  we  have  instmm&ntum  auctoritatis 
*  title  deed  of  sale.'  To  *  name  *  or  *  call  ou '  the  authority  for  the  title  was 
iaudare  auctorem  D.  xii  1  fr6,  25 ;  xxi  2  fr63  §  t  ;  Cod.  viii44  fry^  14  ;  c£ 
QelL  ii6  §  16  Laudare  sifffiijlcat  prisca  lingua  nomiiuire  appdlareque.  Sic 
in  actiondbus  eimlibu^  anctor  laudari  didtur^  quod  est  nominatus.  Cf.  Qa 
Orat.  iii  r8  §  6S  f  Brut,  u  §  44. 

^  Cf.  Varr.  Z.  L.  vi  74  Consueiudo  erat^  cum  reus  parum  esset  idoneus 
inoeptis  rebuSj  ut  pro  se  alium  dcureL  A  quo  oaveri  postea  lege  coeptum  est 
ab  his  quipraedia  venderent  *vadem  ne  dmtni^;  ah  eo  adscribi  coeptum  in 
lege  mandpiorum  ^vadem  ne  poscerent  nee  dabitur.*  Cic-  AtL  v  i  §1  i3c 
satisdando  te  rogo,  quoad  eris  Romae^  tu  ut  satisdes:  et  sunt  aliquot  satis- 
doHtmes  secundum  mancipium^  vduti  Memmtunorum  praediorum  vel 
AuUianorum.  Cicero  do  douht  had  tiold  some  landa  and  had  to  give 
aecurity  for  title  to  the  purchaser  in  accordance  with  the  terma  of 
mant'ipatiou, 

A  surety  for  title  waa  commonly  called  auctor  secundus  (D.  uti  2  fr  4  pr). 
The  atipuktion»  on  ealea  given  in  Bruns^  noa,  105—108  are  all  sup^iorted 
by  a  fidejuMOTy  who  in  no.  J07  caJla  himself  (TfxoJo  m>KTmp.  For  this 
habitual  practice  in  Greek  sales  see  Mitteis  Reiehsrecht  p,  503  sqq. 
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By  the  contract  of  purchase  the  purchaser  could  demand 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  stipulation :  and  a  refusal  to  make 
the  promise  gave  the  purchaser  a  right  to  double  daraagea  (D* 
xxi  2  fr  2),  An  agreement  for  no  guaranty  or  for  the  addition  of 
sureties  could  be  made,  but  would  only  serve  aa  a  plea,  imless 
made  at  the  time  of  the  original  contract  (D.  xviii  1  fr  72  pr). 

(h)  The  ordinary  stipulation  against  eviction  (siipulatio 
dupiae)  imported  (in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  law)  not 
that  the  vendor  was  owner,  or  conveyed  the  ownership  of  the 
thing  sold,  hut  that  he  guarantied  to  the  purchaser  lawful 
holding  (rede  habere  licere\  and  in  case  of  disturbance,  double 
the  value.  The  terms  of  the  stipulation  varied,  the  vendor 
sometimes  guarantying  (by  a  penalty  attached)  the  purchaser 
against  any  interference  from  any  quarter  with  his  hold  of  the 
thing  (which  would  be  the  effect  of  a  simple  promise  habere 
licere),  sometimes  giving  a  guaranty  only  against  interference  by 
himself  and  his  successors  {per  se  venientesque  a  se  personas 
nihil  fieri  quoniinus  empiofi  habere  liceat).  Even  in  the  latter 
case  vendor  would  still  be  liable  on  any  eviction  of  the  pur- 
chaser, if  he  knew  that  he  was  selling  what  was  not  his  own. 
If  he  did  not  know  it,  and  was  acting  in  good  faith,  it  was  held, 
or  at  least  suggested,  by  Julian,  that  the  purchaser  if  evicted 
by  outsiders,  could  at  any  rate  claim  the  return  of  his  purchase 
money,  not  under  the  stipulation,  but  on  the  general  equity 
of  the  contract.  Julian  puts  on  the  same  footing  a  definite 
bargain  by  vendor  that  no  claim  at  all  against  him  should 
be  brought  in  case  of  eviction.  It  is  much  disputed*  whether 
Ulpian  approved  or  dissented*  from  Julian,  and  Julian's  sug- 
gestion is  not  adopted  by  modem  lawyers.  That  it  was  possible 
for  the  parties  to  agree  that  the  purchase  money  should  or 
should  not  be  returnable,  cannot  be  doubted  (D.  xix  i  fr§i8; 
xlv  I  fr38pr — §5).  When  a  slave  is  sold,  the  eviction-clause 
should  contain  the  addition  partemmx  otherwise  if  someone 
established  a  claim  to  a  share  in  the  slave,  the  purchaser  would 
not  be  protected,  as  the  slave  (being  physically  indivisible) 
would  not  have  been  evicted  (D.  xix  i  fr  56  §  2). 

*  Cf.  Vangerow  Pflflia?*  g6ioAji  111,4. 

•  The  words  ex  empto  n<m  tenebiiur  favour  the  view  of  Ulpmn's  dissent 
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(c)  The  stipulation  comes  into  play  (commiUitur)  only  if 
by  rightful  judicial  decision  the  purchaser  is  depri%^ed  of  all  or 

part  of  his  rights,  whether  it  be  that  he  has  to  give  the  thing 
(or  part)  up  to  a  claimant,  or  is  coDdetiitied  to  pay  damages  for 
its  value,  or  that  the  possessor  is  acquitted,  when  the  purchaser 
sues  for  it  (D.  xxi  2  fr  i6§  i,  51  pr);  or  if  by  judicial  proceeding 
the  thing  is  shewn  to  be  under  pledge,  or  only  partly  the 
property  of  vendor,  or  subject  to  a  usufruct  in  favour  of  another, 
or  to  an  easement  when  he  asserted  it  to  be  free  (fr  10,  34^  I, 
2,46pr,  §  1|48);  or  if  the  purchaser  has  resold  the  thing  and 
the  second  purchaser  is  evicted  for  want  of  title  in  his  vendor 
(fr  33, 39  §  I ).  Or  further,  if  a  slave  is  sold  and  purchaser  is  not 
informed  that  he  is  statu-Ubert  or  if  the  purchaser  is  deceived 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  slave's  contingent  freedom,  or  if  a 
purchased  slave  has  to  be  surrendered  noxally  for  fault  com- 
mitted before  the  sale ;  in  all  these  cases  the  vendor  is  liable 
on  the  stipulation  (fr46^2»  3,  54 §  i).  But  the  purchaser  can- 
not recover  from  the  vendor,  if  the  loss  of  the  thing  or  its 
possession  is  really  due  to  himself;  e.^.  if  he  has  let  judgment 
go  by  default ;  or  has  consented  to  an  arbitration  and  been 
defeated ;  or  has  neglected  to  secure  himself  by  usucapion ;  or 
has  broken  the  conditions  of  the  sale  of  a  slave  (e.g.  ne  prosit- 
tuatur)  so  that  he  or  she  becomes  free ;  or  has  allowed  vendor 
to  be  buried  in  the  laud  purchtised  and  thereby  lost  its  owner- 
ship (fr  29  §  I,  34  pr,  S I  §  2,  55  pr,  56  §§  1 ,  3).  It  is  only  an  evic- 
tion by  rightful  decision  after  fair  defence  by  the  purchaser, 
that  makes  tfje  vendor  liable  on  his  guaranty  (Vat.  S,  10). 

(d)  The  purchaser  if  sued  on  the  point  of  title  should  give 
notice  (denantiare)  to  the  vendor  time  enough  before  the  judge's 
decision  to  enable  him  to  defend.  If  the  vendor  is  absent,  or 
shirks  notice,  or  declines  to  defend  the  title  {defugiat  audori- 
tatevi)t  and  judgment  goes  against  the  purchaser,  the  vendor  is 
liable.  Vendor*s  heirs  are  each  entitled  to  notice  and  each  is 
liable  to  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount,  and  anyone  avoiding 
{defugiens)  defence  of  the  title  makes  all  liable  to  payment  in 
the  ratio  of  their  shares  in  vendor's  inheritance.  If  one  appears 
and  defends  and  the  rest  purposely  keep  aloof,  the  success  or 
defeat  of  the  one  is  good  for  alh     Notice  to  the  vendor  or  his 
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heirs  was  as  a  rule  a  necessary  condition  of  purchaser*s  right  to 
recover  from  them  (fr  29  §  2,  53  §  i,  62  §  i ;  xlv  i  fr  85  §  5,  139; 
Cod.  viii44fr  8).  If  vendor  was  a  slave,  notice  must  be  given 
to  him,  not  to  his  master;  and  if  eviction  takes  place  the  master 
can  be  sued  only  efo  peculio  (D.  xxi  2  fr  39  §  i ).  Notice  is  not 
essential,  if  vendor  purposely  avoids  it  or  is  absent  or  purchaser 
cannot  ascertain  where  he  is  (fr  55  §  i,  S6§§  4 — 6). 

{e)  When  vendor  is  a  creditor  selling  things  pledged  to  him, 
he  is  responsible  for  his  title  to  sell  as  creditor,  but  is  not  liable 
for  eviction  on  account  of  the  debtor's  want  of  title,  not  even 
to  restore  the  price,  unless  he  knew  that  the  pledgor  was  not 
owner  (D.  xix  I  fr  1 1  §  16  ;  xx  5  fr  10,  12).  If  creditor  has  with- 
out fraud  expressly  guarded  himself  against  any  liability  for 
eviction,  pui-chaser  has  no  plea  to  resist  demand  for  the  price 
(D.xxi2fr68), 

5,     Action  ex  empto. 

The  general  action  ex  empto  is  wider  than  the  action 
ex  stiptdatu,  and  applies  to  all  cases  where,  owing  to  vendor's 
fault,  purchaser  has  not  obtained  by  the  purchase  the  benefits 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  vendors  conduct  and 
declarations.  The  stipulation  was  not  as  a  rule  intended  to 
novate  all  obligations  arising  from  the  contract,  and  therefore 
the  action  on  the  purchase  remained  often  available,  where  the 
stricter  action  on  the  stipulation  was  not  available  or  effective. 
The  action  ex  e-mpto  can  be  brought  as  soon  as  a  defect  is  ascer- 
tained,  without  waiting  for  actual  damage  as  an  action  on  the 
stipulation  requires  (D.  xix  i  fr  4).  It  can  be  brought  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  before  eviction,  if  vendor  knew  and  purchaser 
was  ignorant  that  vendor  had  no  title ;  and  this  power  would  be 
especially  useful,  if  the  purchaser  i-e quired  not  merely  the 
possession  but  the  ownership,  e.^.  in  order  to  manumit  a  slave 
or  to  pledge  the  thing  (fr  30 1 1).  Declarations  made  by  vendor 
may  afford  sufficient  protection  to  him  against  the  stipulation, 
but  if  the  purchaser  was  reasonably  deceived  by  them,  would 
not  be  good  against  a  suit  on  the  purchase  (D.  xxi  I  fr69§5). 
Easements  the  vendor  is  not  held  to  guaranty,  unless  he  has 
declared  them,  but  if  he  knows  of  their  purtenance  to  the  land 
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or  house  sold,  and  his  silence  leads  the  purchaser  to  neglect 
their  use,  the  better  opinion  was  that  the  vendor  was  liable 
to  an  action  on  the  purcha.se  (IX  xviii  i  fr  66  pr  §  i).  If  a 
purchaser  of  a  farm,  with  the  understanding  that  there  was  no' 
right  of  way  for  others  through  it,  is  defeated  on  an  interdict 
by  a  stranger  asserting  a  user  of  such  a  way,  he  cannot  sue  on 
the  stipulation  (which  would  be  broken  only  by  the  success  of  an 
adverse  claim  of  right),  but  his  quiet  de  facto  possession  being 
disturbed,  he  can  sue  ex  empto  (xix  I  fr  35).  On  the  other 
hand  if  purchaser  has  become  heir  to  the  real  owner  or  has 
otherwise  obtained  the  ownership  without  cost,  his  possession 
will  not  be  disturbed,  but  he  has  got  nothing  for  his  money, 
and  action  on  the  purchase  is  his  remedy  (IX  xxi  2  fr  9, 41  §  ij 
cf  fr  57  ;  Paul  ii  17  §  8),  If  a  farm  has  improved  or  deteriorated 
since  the  purchase  and  is  evicted,  suit  on  the  stipulation  will 
lie  for  the  value  as  at  the  time  of  purchase*,  whereas  suit  on 
the  contmct  is  for  the  amount  of  toss  to  the  purchaser  by  his 
vendor's  want  of  title ;  and  this  amount  may  be  less,  but  may 
also  be  much  more  than  the  original  value  (fr  1 6  pr,  64  pr). 
Fruits  of  a  thing  plucked  by  vendor,  young  of  an  animal  or  slave 
born  since  the  sale»  and  otiier  accessories  since  obtained  {e,g, 
an  inheritance  through  a  slave),  do  not  come  strictly  within  the 
terras  of  the  regular  stipulation  (rem  dtiH,  vacuam  possessionem 
tradi,  habere  licereX  but  if  they  are  not  delivered  by  vendor,  or  if 
they  are  delivered  and  subsequently  evicted,  their  value  could 
be  recovered  by  action  on  the  purchase  (D.  xix  i  fr  3§  1  ;  xxi  2 
fr8,42,43;  xxii  i  fr4). 

A  bonae  Jidei  emptor  like  any  other  bonne  fidei  possessor 
holding  as  owner  takes  and  keeps  as  his  own  al!  fruits  separated 
from  the  tree  or  ground,  the  produce  and  young  of  animals,  and, 
if  usucapion  of  the  mother  has  proceeded^  the  young  of  female 
slaves,  but  his  right  to  take  or  keep  becomes  doubtful  as  soon  as 
issue  is  joined  in  suit  f\jr  eviction  (D.  xli  1  fr  48  pr;  vi  i  fr  20;  xxii 
I  fr  25  §  1, 28).  On  this  doctrine,  much  disputed,  see  Windscheid 
Parid.  §  186;  Czyhlarz,  GlUcks  Pand  g  1732  e.  For  the  con- 
sequences in  this  respect  if  purchaser  is  evicted  see  vol  I  p.  441, 

*  iDcluding  however  any  alluvial  accession  though  subsequent  (D.  xxi  2 
fr  I S  pr)* 
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6,     Some  special  subjects  of  sale  require  notice. 

(a)  Venditio  hereditati^,  Traosfer  of  the  position  of  heir 
altogether  could  only  be  effected  in  the  case  mentioned  in 
vol  I  p.  228,  But  any  heir  after  full  acceptance  of  heirship 
could  seJl  to  another  the  inheritance,  i.e.  the  complex  of  assets 
and  debts,  rights  and  liabilities.  As  between  themselves 
the  transfer  was  complete,  but  as  regards  third  parties  it  had 
no  effect.  The  heir  was  liable  to  them  as  before;  and  the 
purchaser  could  until  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (who  granted 
a  utilis  action  D,  ii  f4fr  16)  sue  them  only  in  the  heir's  name: 
since  that  time  a  bargain  made  with  the  purchaser  could  be 
used  as  a  plea  against  suit  by  the  heir.  The  corporal  assets  of  \ 
the  inheritiince  were  transferred  by  delivery. 

As  with  other  sales  the  contract  varied  with  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  Sale  of  the  inheritance  of  one  who  is  alive  or 
does  not  exist  is  null.  There  may  however  be  a  sale  of  the 
prospect  of  an  inheritance,  and  in  that  case,  if  vendor  is  not 
heir  he  is  liable  for  nothing.  But  usually  it  w^as  understood  to 
be  the  sale  of  a  known  inheritance,  which  belonged  to  vendor, 
who  guarantied  its  existence  but  not  any  particular  contents. 
Vendor  sells  his  right  and  that  only.  Apart  from  special  agree- 
ment or  particular  exception  purchaser  took  over  all  incomings^ 
and  outgoings  from  the  death  of  testator  including  the  funeral 
expenses.  If  the  inheritance  contained  a  house  which  was  the 
subject  of  security  for  possible  damage  (davim  itifecti),  and  the 
vendor  excepted  the  house  from  the  sale,  the  liability  for  damage 
caused  up  to  the  date  of  the  contract  would  presumably  be  the 
purchaser's  ;  subsequent  liability  would  be  the  heir's.  If  vendor 
reserved  a  slave  but  not  his  peculiam,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
reimbursement  by  the  purcha^ser  for  what  he  has  had  to  pay  to 
the  slave's  creditoi-s  suing  him  de  pecuiifj  or  in  rmn  verm,  so 
far  as  their  claims  were  for  what  had  been  expended  on  the 
master  s  own  property  or  were  chargeable  on  such  part  of  the 
pecuUum  as  ordinarily  accompanied  a  slave  when  sold.     If  the 

1  iVb/*  solum  quod  jam  pervenerit  »ed  et  quod  quamloque  perv&iwrU 
ruiituendum  (D.  fr2§4).  This  appears  to  include  any  ahare  of  the 
inheritiince  which  may  accrue  to  the  aharo  sold.  The  matter  m  much 
disputed.     Cf.  Vangerow  Fa^id.  §  494  n.  6. 
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ive  with  his  peculium  was  excepted  and  nothing  further  was 
expressed,  the  vendor  would  be  understood  to  take  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  slave's  debts,  so  far  as  the  peculium  extended. 
If  vendor  excepted  a  farm,  the  exception  is  interpreted  very 
strictly ^  and  thus  if  vendor  afterwards  acquired  something  in 
virtue  of  the  tarm  he  must  cede  the  accession  to  the  purchaser, 
unless  the  intention  be  shewn  to  be  otherwise.  If  vendor^  besides 
being  heir  to  testator,  was  also  substituted  heir  to  a  child  of 
testator's  under  age,  this  inheritance  does  not  necessarily  go  with 
testator's  own,  though  for  some  purposes  the  will  is  regarded  as 
one  only.  But  if  the  pn pillar  inheritance  has  already  fallen  in 
at  the  date  of  the  sale,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  contrary 
intention,  the  sale  would  be  taken  to  carry  both.  All  actions 
acquired  by  vendor  in  connexion  with  the  inheritance  sold  have 
to  be  surrendered  to  the  purchaser,  who  on  the  other  hand  has 
to  reconstitute  servitudes  between  testator  s  and  heir  s  proper- 
ties which  have  been  lost  by  temporary  merger.  Any  claims 
which  the  heir  may  have  had  againnt  testator  and  could  have 
enforced  against  anyone  else  as  heir,  though  merged  tempo- 
rarily, will  in  equity  be  enforceable  against  the  purchaser ;  and 
reciprocally  the  purchaser  will  be  able  to  enforce  testator's 
claims  against  the  vendor,  and  so  far  as  their  peculium  extends, 
against  vendor's  son  or  slave  (D.  xviii  4  fr  1 ,  2, 7 — 13,  14  §  1, 25 ; 
ii  14  fr  16  pr;  Cod  iv  39  fr  2), 

The  relation  of  vendor  and  purchaser  of  an  inheritance 
came  especially  into  notice  in  its  use  as  the  mode  of  transferring, 
before  the  SC.  TrebBllianum,  an  inheritance  from  heir  by  law 
to  heir  by  trust  (Gai.  ii  252;  see  vol.  I  p,  370). 

Where  an  inheritance  was  sold  by  the  Cro^ra  {fiscus)  on 
account  of  debts  or  confiscation,  the  purchaser  became  directly 
answerable  to  creditors,  and  could  directly  sue  debtors  by  ana- 
logous actions  (Cod.  iv  39  fr  I  ;  D* xlix  14  fr  41  ;  v  3  fr  1 3  § 9, 54  pr). 

(i)  Venditio  nonmii^.  Upon  the  sale  of  a  debt,  the  vendor 
was  held  to  guaranty  the  existence  of  the  debt  but  not  the 
solvency  of  the  debtor.  The  purchaser  had  a  right  to  all  pledges 
given  for  the  debt,  and  to  a  surrender  by  the  vendor  of  bis 
actions  against  the  principal  debtor  and  sureties  if  any*  Should 
the  vendor  obtain  any  payment  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  or  a 
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set-off,  he  must  surretKler  it  to  the  purchaser  (D,  xviii  4  fr  4 — 6, 
23).  The  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  debtor  is  not  required 
for  the  sale  of  the  debt  (Cod,  iv  39  fr  3). 

(c)  The  sale  of  a  usufruct  is  an  ambiguous  expression*  It 
may  mean  the  establishment  for  the  purchaser  in  return  for  his 
payment,  of  a  usufruct  in  something  belonging  to  the  vendor, 
in  which  case  the  usufruct  would  last  for  the  purchaser's  life, 
natural  or  civil  Or  it  may  mean  the  exercise  in  return  for 
payment  by  the  purchaser  of  the  right  of  usufruct  in  a  thing  of 
which  vendor  is  not  owner  but  has  only  a  duly  established 
usufruct,  which  therefore  expires  with  the  vendor's  life  (D.  xviii 
6fr8§2), 


7.     Sales  on  condition. 

Sales  are  sometimes  made  subject  to  a  condition.  Much 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  condition,  i,e,  whether  it  is 
suspensive  or  resolutive.  If  the  condition  be  suspensive,  the 
contract  awaits  the  condition  and  is  not  formed  until  that 
occurs.  If  the  condition  be  resolutive,  tlie  contract  is  com- 
plete, and  the  occurrence  of  the  condition  rescinds  it.  In  the 
former  case  although  the  terras  of  the  contract  may  have  been 
agreed,  no  rights  have  passed  from  the  vendor,  whether  he  has 
made  delivery  or  not,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  gained  by  the 
purchaser.  In  the  latter  case  the  vendor  has  parted  with  hia 
rights  in  the  thing,  and  the  purchaser  has  got  them  instead : 
he  is  entitled  to  the  fruits  and  accessions,  can  pledge  it,  bears 
the  risk,  jand  is  in  a  position,  if  the  vendor  was  not  owner,  to 
gain  the  ow^nership  by  usucapion*  If  the  condition  occur^  both 
vendor  and  purchaser  re-enter  their  original  position  :  any 
pledge  of  the  thing  made  by  the  purchaser  drops,  and  he  has 
to  give  back  to  the  vendor  all  that  be  has  got  by  the  sale,  and 
the  vendor  hiis  to  refund  the  purchase  money  if  received.  But 
the  purchase  and  sale,  though  rescinded,  were  so  far  recognised 
as  to  entitle  the  parties  to  the  actions  enipti  and  venditi  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  rescission  (D.  xviii  i  fr6  1 1 ;  tit  2  fr  2 
§1;  tit.  3  fr4pr;  tit.  6  fr  1 8  §  5). 

Certain  special  conditions  of  sale  may  be  noticed : 
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(a)  In  diem  addictio^,  *a8signment  for  a  future  day/  is  a 
contract  of  sale  subject  to  the  condition  that  vendor  has  no 
better  offer  befivre  a  day  named.  Usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
this  is  intended  and  treated  as  sale  completed  but  subject  to 
reociBsioQ,  if  the  vendor  gets  a  better  uffer.  If  such  an  offer  is 
not  made,  or  if  vendor  die  and  no  heir  be  ascertained  before  the 
agreed  day,  the  sale  stands  good  and  the  purchaser  cannot  be 
ousted,  whatever  offer  be  made  subsequently.  If  a  better  offer 
be  made  the  vendor  may  still  disregard  it,  and  the  purchaser 
will  then  be  unaffected  (unless  indeed  by  the  terms  of  the  sale 
he  was  in  that  case  to  have  the  right  to  throw  up  the  pur- 
chase). But  if  vendor  deem  the  proposal  worth  accepting,  he 
must  give  notice  of  it  to  purchaser,  so  that  if  he  choose  he  may 
improve  his  own  offer.  Whether  the  vendor  accepts  the  offer 
of  the  second  purchaser  or  the  new  offer  of  the  first,  the  old 
contract  is  rescinded,  and  the  first  purchaser  must  surrender 
to  the  vendor  all  fruits  and  other  gains  and  rights  of  action 
acquired  in  the  meantime,  but  can  by  a  rescript  of  Severua 
claim  reimbursement  for  any  necessary  expenses  incurred  upon 
the  thing  purchased  and  any  part  of  the  price  which  he  may 
have  paid  {D.  xviii2  fr2,4^3— 5,  fr6 — 9,  15  pr,  16;  cf.  xlix  14 
fr  50).  Better  terms  (nieli&r  comlitio)  may  consist  in  higher 
price,  eiisier  or  quicker  payment,  a  more  convenient  place  for 
payment,  a  more  substantial  purchaser,  or  one  offering  lighter 
terms  or  requiring  no  sureties.  If  higher  price  be  offered  by 
one  who  is  insolvent  or  otherwise  unsuitable,  still  the  vendor 
was  entitled  to  accept  him  and  rescind  the  sale.  But  the  right 
to  claim  from  the  first  purchaser  the  mesne  profits  does  not 
make  an  offer  of  the  same  price  as  the  first  purchaser  a  better 
offer  within  the  meaning  of  this  agreement  (fr4§6,  14  §§2,  5). 

(6)  Lex  commissoriaj  *  terms  of  forfeiture,^  occurs  where  the 
vendor  bargains  for  the  rescission  of  the  sale  if  the  purchase 
money  is  not  paid  by  a  certain  date  {d  ad  diem  pemtnia  soluta 
ncm    Slit    id  fundm    inemptm    sit).      This    also    was    usually 

*  Cf.  Plant.  CapL  179  where  a.  pai^u^ite  proposing  himHelf  to  dinner, 
says  Age  m  j^o^a  etnptumy  ni*i  qui  mdiorem  adferet  quae  mi  atque  amicis 
pldceat  condi'cio  ma<fu^  qimgi  fundum  wndaTA^  m&U  tne  addicam  legihua^  i,e. 
*  on  my  own  terma.' 
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understood  as  a  sale  on  resolutive  condition.  It  was  usual  also  to 
bargain  that  if  the  vendor  in  consequence  have  to  sell  elsewhere 
at  a  less  price,  the  defaulting  purchaser  should  be  liable  for  the 
diflference.  If  any  part  of  the  price  or  earnest  money  had  been 
paid,  it  was  usually  agreed  that  this  ahoald  be  forfeited  to  the 
vendor,  and  any  Iriiits  gathered  shonid  be  surrendered,  or  (at 
least  according  to  some  lawyers)  so  much  of  the  fruits  as  were 
not  covered  by  the  forfeiture  of  part  price.  To  prevent  forfeiture 
purchaser  must  tender  the  price.  The  rescission  is  at  the 
vendors  discretion,  but  he  must  elect,  once  for  all,  as  soon 
Bs  the  due  dnte  arrives:  and  acceptance  of  the  price  or  demand 
for  it  after  that  date  is  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture  (Vat-  3,4; 
D,  xviii3;  cf.  iv  4  fr  38  pr). 

(c)  Ut  si  displicuerit,  res  inernpta  siV,  '  purchase  on  ap- 
proval/ te,  that  the  buyer  should  have  the  right  of  returning 
the  thing  and  its  fruits  if  he  did  not  like  it  This  also  was  held 
to  be  sale  on  a  resolutive  condition,  and  resolution  could  be 
enforced  and  return  of  price  and  earnest  obtained  by  action  on 
the  purchase  (D.  xviii  i  fr  3;  xix  i  fr  11  §6;  cf.  Vat  14).  If  no 
time  was  fixed^  the  purchaser  under  the  aediies'  edict  was 
allowed  to  bring,  within  sixty  available  days  (or  lunger  if 
good  cause  be  shewn),  suit  {in  factum)  to  compel  the  vendor 
to  take  the  thing  back  (D.  xxi  1  fr3i  §22), 

In  the  case  of  wine  the  sale  is  often  made  dependent  on 
approval  after  tasting :  if  no  delivery  takes  place  the  condition 
ia  suspensive ;  and  the  risk  remains  with  vendor  until  tasting 
(D,  xviii  6  fr  1  pr,  4  pr  §  i ), 

(d)  A  condition  is  sometimes  attached  to  a  sale  by  way  of 
limitation  of  the  purchaser's  use,  and  may  be  intended  either  to 
compel  or  to  forbid  certain  dealings  with  the  thing  sold.  In 
modern  writers  this  is  called  modus  (cf.  D.  xxviii5fr93;  hoc 
modo  mndidi  D.  xix  5  fr6;  snb  modo  legatam  xxxv  i  fri7§4). 
Its  due  observance  would  be  enforced  either  by  an  action  ea^ 
venditOf  if  it  were  made  a  le^  mandpationiSf  or  a  pactum  in 
connexion  with  the  sale;  or,  if  a  stipulation  were  entered 
into,  by  an  action  on  that.     Sometimes  the  vendor  reserved 

1  Cf.  Plaut.  Merc,  420  Dirit  te  redAibere  {aneill^m)  st  tion  placeat  *  that 
he  takes  her  back  if  »he  does  not  give  aaii^jfcictian:' 
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the  right,  iii  cnse  of  breach,  of  seizing  the  slave  as  forfeited 
(Vat.  6\  Instances  frequently  occur  nn  the  sale  of  staves,  the 
modus  or  bargain  being  (ea  hffe  ut  nuinumitteretiir,  etc)  that  the 
slave  should  be  manumitted  immediately,  or  after  a  certain 
time  or  event,  or  should  not  be  alienated  so  br  to  have  any 
other  master  than  the  purchaser;  or»  in  case  of  a  female  slave, 
that  she  should  not  be  prostituted.  The  first  seller  under  such 
an  agreement  could  enforce  it,  even  if  the  woman  has  been  sold 
repeatedly.  A  condition  against  manumission  altogether  was 
held  not  lawful  (D.  xviii  i  fr56;  tit.  7).  But  a  condition  that 
the  slave  should  not  reside  in  a  particular  place  (e.^,  Rime, 
Italy,  etc.)  was  good.  If  the  purchaser  manumitted  the  slave, 
and  he  returned  to  the  forbidden  place,  he  might  be  reduced  to 
perpetual  slavery;  the  vendor  however  for  whose  protection 
such  a  condition  was  deemed  to  be  made  could  waive  it,  and 
manumit  the  slave  (Vat.  6).  The  sale  even  of  criminal  slaves 
for  fighting  with  beasts  was  declared  unlawful  by  M.  Aurelius 
(D.  xviii  I  fr42). 

(e)  The  particles  ita  ut  are  ambiguous,  Erit  jnihi  emptiis 
fundus  ille,  ita  ut  eum  ijdra  Kal.  Jnn.  a  Titio  liheres  may  either 
mean  *  I  buy  the  larm,  you  undertaking  to  redeem  Titius* 
mortgage  before  June  1st,'  or  '  I  buy,  provided  you  redeem,  etc,^ 
On  the  former  meaning  the  purchaser  can  sue  on  his  contract 
fur  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage  as  well  as  for  the  delivery 
of  the  farm:  on  the  latter  meaning  the  purchase  is  conditional 
on  the  mortgage  being  already  redeemed  by  the  time  named 
(D.  xviii  I  fr4i). 

8.  It  is  well  here  to  give  one  of  the  documents  found  in 
Dalmatia  which  shew  the  form  of  a  record  of  sale  dated 
162  A.D.  (edited  by  Mommsen  and  Zangemeister  C/.i2.  iii 
p. 94 1,  see  Bruns  Fontes^  p.  288). 

Dasias  Breuctis  emit  mancipioque  accepit  puerum  Apalat^ 
stmn  mve  is  quo  alio  nomine  est  n(att(me)  Graecum  apocalum.  pro 
uncis  duabiis^  -)f  DC  de  Bellico  Aleirandri,  J{ide)  i^ogato)  Jtf.  Vibio 
L<mgo,      Etim   puerum   sanum    traditum   esse  furtis   noxaque 

1  The  meaning  of  these  wards  apocatnm  pro  und4  dti<xhi*  *  receipted  for 
two  ounces,'  i«  not  clear. 
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solutum,  erronem  fugitivuni  caducum  non  esse,  prestari;  et  si 
quia  Bum  puerum  q(u^)  d(e)  a{^tur)  partenve  quam  quis  em 
BO  evicerit  q{uo)  m{intts)  emptorem  s{uprii)  s(c7iptum)  eunm 
ad  q{^iern)  ea  res  periinebit  uti  fimi  habere  possidereiq^ie)  rede 
liceat,  tunc,  quantum  id  erit^  quod  ita  ex  eo  emctum.  ftierit, 
t(antam}  p(ecuniam)  duplajn  p{robafn)  r{ecie)  d{ari)  fijide)  r{oga- 
vit)  Damujs  Breucus,  d(a7^  Jl^de)  p{roniisit)  Bellicus  Ale^andri, 
id{em)  fide  saa  esse  iitsmt  Vibiits  Long  us;  proqiw  eo  puero 
^ui)  s{upra)  s{criptus}  est  pretium  eiiis  -)f  Dc  acc^pisse  et 
kaiere  se  diadt  Bellicus  Alewimdri  ah  Dmio  Brevco, 

Actum  kafmb(is)  leg{iom-8)  XI 1 1  ^{eminae)  xvii  kcd.  Juntas 
Rufino  et  Quadrato  cos. 

(Siguatores  septem.) 

We  have  here 

(1)  Purchaser  (Dasius  Breucus) ; 

(2)  Fact  of  purchase  and  conveyance  by  mancipation ; 

(3)  Description  of  thing  sold,  t.e,  name  and  nation  of 

slave ; 
Price  (600  denarii) ; 
Vendor  (Bellicus  Alexandii); 
Surety  (M.  Vibius  Lougus) ; 
Delivery  in  sound  condition ; 
Guaranty  of  absence  of  (mental)  faults;   also  that 

he  is  not  epileptic  {caditcus); 
Promise  of  double  value  if  purchaser  or  person  con- 
cerned is  disturbed   in  his  quiet  enjoyment  by 

total  or  partial  eviction; 
Promise  by  surety ; 
Acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  price ; 
Date  and  place   of  contract  {ka^uibae  are  huts  or 

barracks  for  soldiers  and  sometimes  grew  into 

towns) ; 
Seals  of  five  witnesses  and  of  surety  and  vendor  (so 

described). 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 
<8) 

(9) 


(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 
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G.  Locatio  oonductiq,  'letting  and  hiriDg/  13  an  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  a  thing  belonging  to  another  or  for  the  use 
of  anothers  services  in  consideration  of  an  agreed  payment. 
It  18  io  many  respects  under  similar  rules  to  those  which 
regulate  purchase  and  nale,  being  iudeed  a  purchase  and  sale 
not  of  a  thing  itself  but  of  its  use.  The  price  is  called  mercer 
*  hire-money,*  which  we  should  translate  'rent'  in  the  case  of 
land  or  houses,  aod  *  wages/  etc.  in  the  case  of  personal  services. 
The  contract  is  formed  by  consent,  without  auy  special  form  of 
words  or  writing  or  other  formality  being  required.  It  may  be 
made  subject  to  condition,  though  this  was  at  one  time  doubted, 
and  is  complete  when  the  subject-matter  and  the  amount  of 
hire  or  rent  is  agreed  on  (Gai.  iii  142,  146;  D.  xix  2  fr  i, 
2  pr,  20  pr).  The  locator  has  an  action  called  locati  or  e^ 
locato  ;  the  condit4^or  an  action  c(mdu<^i  or  ew  conducto. 

If  the  mercer  was  left  to  be  fixed  by  so  me  one  else,  it  was 
an  open  question  in  Gains'  time  whether  the  contract  was  good. 
So  also  if  it  was  left  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
after  the  job  was  done ;  or  if,  instead  of  money,  the  use  of  one 
thing  was  to  be  the  consideration  fur  the  use  of  another  In 
the  case  of  laud  we  hear  of  the  rent  being  sometimes  partly  in 
corn :  and  of  a  letting  on  the  metayer  system  (still  common  in 
Italy)  where  thfi  rent  consists  in  a  certain  share  of  the  produce 
(Gai.  iii  143,  144;  D.  xix  2  fr  19  §3,  25  §6;  cf.  Cod.  iv65fr8, 
2i)^  The  question  was  not  whether  such  agreements  were 
enforceable  by  action  but  whether  the  action  would  be  the 
ordinary  one  of  lea^se  and  hire.  Eventually  there  was  a  special 
action  prQescriptis  vei^bis.  In  the  case  of  payment  by  .share  of 
produce  the  action  pro  socio  might  sometimes  apply  (D»  xvii  2 
fr  52  ^  2,  3  and  below,  p.  176), 

Three  cases  are  mentioned  by  Qaius  in  which  doubt  was 
entertained  whether  they  belonged  to  sale  or  letting.  The 
first  is  land  let  for  ever  (m  perpeimim).  Thus  lands  belonging 
to  towns  were  let  on  the  terms  that  so  long  as  the  ground-rent 

*  The  farmer  is  called  coltmug  partiarittt*  Cf.  Cato  RIL  136,  137;  Li  v. 
xxvii  3  §  I  Affrum  q^n  pMicatm  erat  locavit  omfiem  frumenta;  Pliti.  Ep, 
ix  37  Medendi  una  ratio  iti  non  nummo^  W  partilms  locem.  Hence  when 
the  rent  is  in  money  we  have  qui  nummu  coltij  D.  xlvii  2  fr26  §  i. 
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{vectigaiy  was  paid  (cf.  D.  xx  i  frji)  the  lands  should  not  be 
taken  away  from  the  tenant  (coiiductori)  or  his  heir.  (They 
passed  also  to  legatee,  D.  L  i6  fr  219 ;  cf.  xxx  fr  71  ^5,6.)  The 
better  opinion  was  that  this  was  lease.  (Zeno  and  Justinian 
made  it  a  special  contract  emphjteims  Just  iii  24  §  3.)  The 
second  case  was  where  one  man  supplies  gladiators  to  another 
on  the  terms  that  for  each  one  who  survives  unhurt  (integer) 
20  denarii  should  be  paid  for  his  toil,  but  for  each  one  killed 
or  crippled  (debilitatus)  lOGt)  denarii.  The  better  opinion  was 
that  this  was  leiise  so  far  as  the  men  were  unhurt,  sale  so  far  as 
they  were  killed  or  crippled ;  the  contract  being  conditional  till 

*  Cicert>  writes  on  beluilf  of  the  Ixjrough  of  At*illa  which  owned  land  in 
CSaul  and  denved  such  a  rent  from  it :  LfKutim  »Hin  tecum  d<^  a^ro  vectigaU 
mumcipii  AtdlanL  Vdim  exiMimm^  qtiad  res  e^t^  mumcipii  fm'iunas  amniSt 
in  isto  vn^tiffaU  con^htere  {Fam.  xiii  7  §  2). 

Plinv  the  younger  {Ep,  vii  iS)  witching  to  settle  an  endowment  for  jvoor 
freemen  at  Como  of  the  values  of  500,000  aeBteroea,  mancipated  one  of  his 
farms  to  the  town  agent,  who  then  restored  it  to  Pliny,  reeervii^ 
a  l>erpetual  annual  rent  of  30^000  8e«teroea,  i.e.  6  i>er  cent  on  the  capital 
{Agnnn  acton  publico  Jiuindpait^  mindsm  vectignU  imposlto  r^o^pi^  tricena 
tmlia  aumm  daturu^).  The  kind  would  thcrejifter  be  subject  to  this  rent- 
charge^  and  being  iUtelf  of  much  greater  value  would,  as  Plinj  thought, 
always  find  a  holder  (domintiJ!),  and  the  town  would  be  sure  of  a  fixed 
payment ;  whereas  if  he  paid  over  the  capital  eum  it  might  gnwiually  bo 
lost  or  spent ;  if  he  miule  over-  land  alj«olutely  for  the  amount  it  might  be 
badly  managed  and  ntit  prcxlut*e  the  amount  required.  Pern  ice  thinks  the 
bare  ownership  of  the  land  artuaOy  conveyed  would  remain  in  the  town, 
like  any  other  land  which  a  town  letw  for  a  perjjetual  fixed  rent  {Laheo  iii 
p.  162).  So  also  Karlowa  iiiJ,\\  1273  n.  4,  who  says  recepi  does  not 
imply  *  received  back  by  mancipation/  ThiH  may  be  bo,  but  the  word 
dofiiinm  (cf.  D.  vij  fri  g  i)  rather  suggests  that  the  ownership  waa  in 
Pliny^  siibject  t<j  what  in  Manchester  would  be  called  an  annual  chief-rent* 
(So  Hu!*chke  also,  quoted  in  Karlowa,)  In  an  inscription  at  Ferentinum 
{Bruns"  no.  125)  an  endowment  for  doles  is  made  by  the  fovinder'a  piir- 
chajsing  (redemit)  knd  belonging  to  the  town  and  giving  it  buck  charged 
with  a  fviyment  of  4000  sesterces  a  yeiir  for  doles^  iji  aintujn  ret  puhlwae 
reddidit  (so  in  some  (J reek  inscriptions  tit  mrrpacd,  see  Karlowa);  cf. 
Brims'^  no,  131  where  oh  avkum  et  ptUntnni  is  apparently  *on  account  of 
land  Hubject  to  a  pennauent  {im  it  were,  *' hereditary'^)  rent';  or  as  Karlowa 
takes  it  ob  amtumy  etc,  vectigaL  Another  plan  for  endowments  was  to 
lend  the  endowment  money  to  owners  of  lands  who  then  pf^id  interest 
and  ^  undersealed '  the  landa  to  the  communal  tretxjiury  ;  cL  Bnina  p.  305, 
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the  fact  was  ascertained.  The  third  case  was  of  a  contract  with 
a  goldsmith  to  make  some  riogs  of  a  certain  weight  and  shape, 
he  to  supply  the  gold,  for  the  sum  of  200  defiarii.  Cassius  held 
that  this  was  purchase  of  the  gold,  hiring  of  the  service,  Moat 
lawyers  held  that  the  contract  was  purcluise.  But  all  were  agreed 
that  if  the  customer  supplied  the  gold,  the  contract  was  hire  of 
his  services  (Gai,  iii  145 — 147;  D,  xviii  i  tr  20).  Analogous  to 
the  second  case  is  that  of  farm-plant  or  slaves  of  agreed  value 
(aestimatum)  being  let  with  the  farm  (D.  xix  2  fr  3,  54  §  2), 

This  contract  of  lease  and  hire  was  treated  by  the  Roman 
lawyers  as  one,  but  there  are  clearly  three  principal  varieties  in 
its  application,  and  these  differ  in  some  of  their  incidents.  The 
subject-matter  (1)  may  be  a  thing,  slave,  land,  etc.  (locatto  m); 
or  (2)  it  may  be  personal  services  {loc.  operant m) ;  or  (3)  it  may 
be  a  work  to  be  effected  (loc,  operis  faciendi).  The  locator  is 
the  person  who  provides  the  thing,  or  services,  or  the  subject  of 
the  work  (e.g.  land  to  be  built  on,  house  to  be  repaired,  etc.). 
We  should  call  him  in  the  first  case  the  lessor ;  in  the  second 
the  hireling  or  employee ;  in  the  third  the  employer  or  putter 
out  of  a  contract.  The  conduetar  is  the  person  who  gets  the 
use  of  the  thing  or  of  the  services,  or  effects  the  work*  We 
should  call  him  in  the  first  case  the  lessee  or  hirer;  in  the 
second  the  employer;  in  the  third  the  contracton  The  third 
class  is  distinguished  from  the  first  two  by  the  fact  that  in 
them  the  locator  receives  the  rent  or  wages,  and  his  action  is 
ear  locatij :  in  the  third  he  pays  it  and  his  action  is  ej;  conducto. 
In  the  second  case  the  locator  does  the  service,  in  the  third  the 
conductor  does  it. 


1*  Locatio  conductio  rei.  The  lessor  was  bound  to  grant 
and  maintain  to  the  lessee  quiet  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  land 
(with  its  fruits),  house,  etc.  for  the  term  of  the  lease.  The  lessee 
of  land  is  frequently  called  colomts,  of  a  house  infjmlinu^  (/lodger'). 
The  lessee,  if  turned  out  from  want  of  title  in  the  lessor  or  from 
the  lessor's  own  action,  can  claim  the  value  of  his  interest;  and 
the  same  rule  holds  if  the  thing  let  was  plainly  uosuited  for  its 
known  purpose,  e.g*  leaky  casks  for  wine.  If  land  containing 
poisonous  herbs  is  let  for  pasture,  the  lessor  with  knowledge  is 
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liable  for  loss  of  the  cattle,  if  ignorant,  he  cannot  claim  rent  If 
the  lessor  was  ignorant  of  ijia  want  of  title,  e.g,  to  a  house,  and 
was  ready  to  provide  the  lessee  with  another  equally  convenient, 
he  coukl  demand  acquittal.  If  the  house  let  was  confiscated  by 
public  authority  or  burnt  down  or  destroyed  by  earthquake  or 
other  irresistible  force,  the  tenant  could  only  claim  remission  of 
rent  for  the  time  of  non-use.  If  it  was  not  fit  for  habitation  at 
the  time  ibr  commencing  the  tenacy  and  for  months  after,  or  if 
it  had  its  lights  obscured  by  a  neighbour's  building,  the  lessee 
could  throw  up  the  contract,  and  rent  would  cease  (D,  xix  2 
fr9  pr,  15  §8,  19  §  I,  25  ^  I,  2,  fr  33,  60 pr).  But  the  lessor  may 
effect  necessary  repairs  during  the  term,  only  he  must  remit 
the  rent  or  provide  other  accommodation,  if  the  inconvenience 
to  the  tenant  is  so  great  as  to  justify  him  in  removing  {ib. 

In  letting  a  farm  the  lessor  was  required  to  provide 
a  farm  house  and  stabling  fit  for  tenant^s  use,  and  uecessaty 
plant  (instrHfuejitutu)  in  good  repair,  such  as  an  olive  press 
and  tackling,  cauldron,  oil  jars,  wine  casks,  etc.,  but  not  move- 
ables such  as  baskets  (fr  I5§  1,  19  §2).  If  irresistible  damage 
was  done,  e.g.  by  rivers,  or  jackdaws,  or  starlings,  or  locusts,  or 
earthquake,  or  landslip,  or  blight,  or  unusual  heat,  or  sudden 
fire,  or  by  an  invasion  of  the  enemy,  the  lessor  (in  the  absence 
of  special  agreement)  has  to  remit  the  cuiTent  rent.  But  if  the 
wine  produced  on  the  farm  turn  sour,  or  the  standing  crops  are 
spoilt  by  worms  or  weeds,  or  if  any  other  misfortune  occur  of 
an  ordinary  character  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  farm,  the 
loss  is  the  tenant's  and  he  mtist  pay  rent  all  the  same.  Against 
the  barrenness  of  one  year  the  landlord  has  a  right  to  set  off 
the  fertility  of  subsequent  years,  and  the  rent  may  then  be 
demanded  which  had  been  previously  remitted  (Ulp.  in  D.  fr  15, 
quoting  for  the  main  principle  Servius ;  cf.  Cod,  iv  65  fr  8). 

The  lessee  wiis  bound  to  pay  the  rent  as  agreed,  to  maintain 
the  property  unimpaired  b«Jth  physically  and  in  rights  (e.g.  to 
keep  in  use  a  right  of  road,  etc.),  duly  to  cultivate  (if  it  be  an 
agricultural  tenancy),  and  to  deliver  up  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  good  faith  and 
the  custom  of  the  district  rule  the  contract  (fr  11  §2,  25  §3  J 
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Cod.  iv  6s  fr  H ).  The  lessee  cannot  cut  down  trees  (being 
liable  to  other  actions  as  well  as  this),  and  is  even  responf^ible 
for  his  neighbour's  doing  so,  if  such  cutting  down  was  occasioned 
by  quairelling  with  his  neighbour  (fir  1 5  §4).  Generally  a  tenant 
is  responsible  for  damage  caused  by  his  slaves  or  guests,  and  if 
there  was  any  want  of  care  on  his  part  in  introducing  them  or 
otherwise^  he  is  responsible  in  full  and  cannot  free  himself  by 
STirrendering  slaveys  noxally  (fr  1 1  pr).  If  a  lessee  having  taken 
a  house  or  farm  for  a  term  (five  years  was  usual)  at  periodical 
payments  abandons  it  before  the  time  without  good  cause,  or 
is  not  allowed  to  enjoy,  he  can  be  sued  or  sue  at  once  for  the 

whole(fr24§§2,4,  SS§2). 

Necessary  or  useful  additions  or  improvements,  though 
made  without  agreement,  are  ground  for  a  suit  ex  conducto. 
The  tenant  can  as  a  rule  recover  his  expenditure.  Other 
fkdditiona  he  can  removei  making  good  any  damage  caused 
thereby  (fr  19  §4,  55  §  I ;  cf.  fr6ipr).  AH  things  or  animals 
brought  on  to  a  farm  by  the  tenant  with  the  lessor's  consent 
are  deemed  to  be  pledged  for  the  rent:  things,  etc^^  brought 
into  a  house  and  intended  to  remain  there  are  pledged  whether 
the  lessor  was  aware  of  them  or  not  {ib.  fr5).  In  the  absence 
of  agreement  a  tenant  can  sublet.  A  sublessee's  things  are  not 
so  pledged,  but  the  fruits  are  pledged  just  as  if  the  original 
lessee  had  gathered  them  (fr  24  1 1  ;  Cod.  iv  65  fr  6). 

The  contract  of  lease  and  hire  is  personal  to  the  contracting 
parties  and  their  heirs,  and  does  not  run  with  the  land  or  house, 
etc.  A  purchaser  or  legatee  {pm^  mndicattoneni)  of  anything  in 
lease  cannot  (without  special  covenant)  claim  the  rents,  but 
can  gather  the  fruits  and  turn  the  lessee  out,  leaving  him 
to  his  remedy  against  the  lessor  or  lessor's  heir  (D.  fr25§i, 
32;  tit.  I  fr  1 3  §  1 1 ;  Vat.  44;  Cod.  iv  65  fr  9, 10 ;  cf,  D.  xxxiii  4 
fr  1  §  IS  ;  xxiv  3  fr25  §4).  If  a  fmctuary  has  let  for  a  term  of 
years  and  dies  before  the  term  expires,  his  heir  is  not  liable  for 
the  continuance  of  the  tenancy  unless  he  has  represented 
himself  as  owner:  nor  is  the  reversioner  bound  by  the  lease 
(D.  xix  2  fr  9  §  I ). 

If  a  tenant  remains  after  the  term  of  the  lease  without 
express  agreement^  in  the  case  of  a  farm  a  new  contract  for 
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a  whole  year  is  deemed  to  be  made,  in  the  case  of  a  house 
(praedium  urbanum)  the  oew  contract  is  only  for  ao  loDg  as  he 
actually  occupies.  This  presumes  that  the  parties  are  capable 
of  consent  (not  lunatic,  etc.%  Pledges  remain  bound  (fr  13  §  ii, 
14;  c£  Vang,  Fund.  §644). 

2,  Loeatio  conductio  0  per  arum.  This  applies  to  the 
hire  of  a  freeman's  services,  i,€,  of  his  daily  labour  {cf  Paul  ii 
18  §  i)* ;  and  practically  to  the  hire  of  a  slave's  services  if  he  is 
acting  for  his  qwd  peculium:  otherwise  a  slave  s  services  come 
under  lucatio  conductio  rei.  The  hirer  of  the  services  or  his 
heir  is  bound  to  pay  for  the  full  term  agreed  on,  whether  he  use 
the  services  or  not,  if  tbe  person  hired  (locator)  is  ready  to 
render  thern  (D.  xix  2  fr  I4§9,  frjS).  Negligence  or  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  person  hiring  himself  out  makes  him  liable  for 
the  consequences  (fr  60  §  7), 

A  special  coutnict  of  this  kind  was  that  of  a  freeman  hiring 
himself  out  for  fighting  in  the  arena  (au€to7*ari)^  when  he 
engaged  himself  '  uri  vinciH  ferroque  necari!  He  was  no 
longer  capable  of  conducting  another  a  suit  (D.  iii  i  fr  i  §6), 
or  being  witness  in  criminal  cases  (Coiioi.  ix  2  §  2 ;  Gai.  iv  3), 
and,  like  a  slave,  could  be  object  of  theft  (Gai.  iii  199). 

3.  Loeatio  conductio  operis faciendiK  In  this  case  the 
engagement  is  for  the  performance  of  a  particular  piece    of 

1  Some  hire-notea  are  given  in  Bruns*"  p.  328.  Thej  provide  for  fines 
for  each  dnya  absence  from  work  or  delay  in  payment  of  wages. 

^  An  oath  of  a  quasi- mWiUirj  character  waa  taken  by  the  gladiator :  cf. 
Sen,  Ep.  37  int*  Promm^H  b'irum  b&?mm;  Bocramento  rogatux  <m.  Deridehit 
t€  si  quis  tibi  dixerit  moUem  esm  mUttiam  et  facilem;  nolo  te  deeipi:  eadem 
konesHmmi  kujus  et  iUitis  turpissimt  uuciorammUi  vmha^uH  miimri  ferroque 
necari,^  Ah  Ai^,  qui  manu4  arenae  locafd  ei  edunt  ae  hibimt  quae  per  mn- 
ffmnem  reddant^  camtur  %t  Uta  vd  inviH  patiantur:  a  te^  etc  Petroii.  117  In 
verba  Eumolpi  mcrameTUumJMravimuM  *wn  vtnciri  verberari  ferroque  necari^ 
,.Janqtmm  legitimi  gladieUores,  eic  Hot*  jSat,  iij  58  Quid  refert  uri  inrgii 
ferroque  Tiecari  auctorcUm  ea^  an^  etc, 

^  Pemice  suggests  that  in  contractfl  opera  (sing.)  was  the  technical 
expression  for  the  work  of  the  cx^ntractor ;  cf.  D.  xix  2  fp  2  §  i  Si  aurum 
dedero  mercede  pro  opera  comiitutu^  etc.,  ib.  fr  22  §  2  Local  enim  artifex 
operam  iuam  (in  building  a  houae)  id  est  fadendi  necestitatem,  Plaut  THtiv 
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work,  as  for  the  erection  of  a  house,  the  teaobiiig  and  training 
of  a  slave,  tending  anc)  feeding  of  cattle,  carriage  of  mer- 
chandise, making  of  a  gold  ring,  setting  of  jewels,  making 
cloth  into  clothes,  cleaiiiug  of  clothes.  Usually  the  locator 
supplies  the  material  or  the  principal  material;  if  the  conductor 
supplies  it,  the  contract  is  rather  purchase  and  sale.  In  a  con- 
tract for  building  a  house,  though  the  conductor  may  supply 
the  materials,  the  locator  supplies  the  site,  and  the  house  being 
only  an  acceBsiou  to  the  site,  the  business  as  a  whole  comes 
under  locatio  condmtto  (D.  xix  2  fr2,  22  §2;  xviii  i  fr20). 

The  contractor  {c<mductort  redemptor)  is  liable  by  action  ex 
locato  for  non-execution  of  the  work,  for  want  of  due  skill,  and 
for  negligence  of  himself  or  hi^  employees  (D.  fr  9  §  5,  13  §  5,  25 
§7^  etc).  If  a  fuller  loses  clothes  given  him  to  clean,  or  allows 
the  mice  to  gnaw  them ;  if  a  driver  races  with  other  vehicles 
and  upsets  the  gig  and  kills  or  hurts  the  slave  whom  he  has  con- 
tracted to  carry ;  if  a  shipmaster  transships  the  goods  which  he 
has  to  carry  in  order  to  get  them  up  a  river  and  does  so  against 
the  will  of  the  locator,  or  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in  a  bad  boat,  and 
the  boat  is  lost;  or  if  one  undertaking  to  train  a  slave  takes 
him  abroad  without  consent,  and  he  is  captured  by  the  enemy 
or  killed;  or  if  a  shoemaker  corrects  his  apprentice  so  violently 
as  to  injure  him ;  in  all  these  cases  the  contractor  is  liable  ex 
locato  as  well  as  in  some  of  them  under  the  lea;  Aquilia 
(D.  fr  I3pr — §6;  cf.  xiv2  fr  io§  i).  But  the  contractor  is  not 
liable  for  vis  major  or  otherwise,  when  there  is  no  fault  on  his 
part  (D.  xiv  2  fr  JO  §  i ;  xix  2  fr  1 3  §  8,  24  g  7,  etc.). 

When  a  work  is  to  be  done  subject  to  the  locators  approval 
as  a  whole  (avermoue^  locatum)  it  is  at  the  risk  of  the  coutmctor 
until  approval :  if  the  contract  is  at  so  much  per  certain  measure, 
it  is  at  his  risk  until  measured.  *  Subject  to  the  locators 
approval '  is  interpreted  to  mean  subject  to  a  reasonable,  not 
arbitrary,  approval  (D.  fr24pr,  36;  xvii  2  fr77), 

843  B^o  operam  niefim  (aa  sycophant)  tribu4  nummis  hodie  Itican  od  wrtis 
nugatorian^  etc.  {ZRQ.  xxii  246).  Opera  ia  really  an  abstract  term  for 
service :  operae  is  either  different  kinds  of  service  or,  usually,  *  days'  labour* 
(see  vol  r  pp*  86,  87),  and  therefore  appropriate  for  employment  of  liand- 
work  by  time. 

*  'At  a  aweep'  (from  averrere). 
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Where  cattle  are  put  out  to  pasture  on  the  terms  of  the 
owner  and  farmer  shaiiog  the  jouug  (and  other  produce?) 
the  contract  was  usually  deemed  to  be  partnership  (D.  xvii  2 
frS2§§2,3;  c£Cod.  ii3Vr9). 

4.  When  com  was  shipped  by  several  parties  and  was  not 
kept  in  separate  partitions,  it  was  held  to  become  the  property 
of  the  carrier,  who  was  liable  only  for  the  like  quantity.  So 
with  money  deposited  at  a  bank  and  not  made  up  or  sealed 
separately.  The  same  rule  applied  with  silver  or  gold  given  to 
be  made  into  vases  or  rings:  the  goldsmith  was  liable  otdy  for 
giving  due  wxnght,  not  for  using  the  metal  actually  supplied. 
An  old  action  brought  against  carriers  aneris  aversi  '  for  making 
away  with  the  load '  (from  avert  ere)  was  held  by  some  lawyers 
to  be  superfluous,  the  carrier's  act  being  theft  if  he  was  bound 
to  deliver  the  precise  thing  and  did  not  do  so,  but  if  he  was 
liable  only  for  the  dne  amount,  not  for  the  specific  article,  the 
action  locati  was  sufficient  for  any  failure  of  delivery  (D.  xix  2 
fir  31). 

5.  Superficies, 

A  special  case  somewhat  like  that  of  eniphyteims  (above, 
p,  170)  was  when  a  man  had  erected  a  building  on  an- 
other's ground,  under  an  agreement  to  pay  him  a  ground- 
rent  {solarium^  The  relation  is  similar  to  what  we  should 
call  a  building-lease \  If,  instead  of  lease  for  periodical 
payment,  the  builder  bought  the  surface  for  one  sum,  the 
relation  was  not  essentially  altered.  In  either  case  the  builder 
and  groundowner  can  maintain  their  rights  against  each  other 
by  action  on  the  lease  or  the  sale,  or  by  a  plea  on  the  facte. 
And  a  purchaser  of  the  ground,  if  evicted  by  the  superficiary, 
can  of  course  proceed  on  the  warranty  of  title  or  on  the 
purchase,  like  any  other  acquirer.  But  against  third  parties 
the  superficiary  (or  builder)  could  at  first  protect  himself  only 
by  getting  a  surrender  of  the  groundowner's  actions*  Later 
however  the  praetor  allowed  all  superficiaries  an  interdict,  by 


1  Cf.  D.  xudx  I  fr  3  §  3  Ulp,  Si  ego  mperJmanuM  sim  e(  opU9  nomtm  Jktt 
a  vieino  an  pcmm  nuntiare  f  mowt  {there  is  a  doubt)  qttod  q^icm  inquUmtu 
gum  wd  praetor  mihi  utHem  in  rem  actumem  dai^  etc. 
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which  they  could  recover  possession  without  any  necessity  of 
shewing  their  title,  jirovided  that  (m  in  the  case  of  the  interdict 
uti  posmdetis)  they  had  not  obtained  it  from  their  adversaries  by 
force,  sttjalth  or  entreaty.  And  further,  on  cause  being  shewn, 
the  praetor  granted  to  all  snpei^ficiaries  who  were  not  merely 
tenifMjrary  lessees  {nan  ad  modicum  tempu^)  an  action  in  rem, 
such  as  a  usufructuary  would  have.  In  this  way  a  building- 
lease  became  a  limited  ownership  subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
ground-rent ;  the  right  could  be  sold  or  given  or  bequeathed  or 
pledged,  and  servitudes  could  be  established  in  relation  to  it  and 
other  rights  against  neighbours,  with  analogous  (utiles)  actions 
for  their  protection.  If  two  persons  had  the  right  in  common, 
an  analogous  action  com,  div.  would  be  granted  tliem  (D.  xliii  1 8 ; 
17  fr  3  §  7;  XX  4  fr  r 5 ;  xxxix  f  fr  3  §  3).  The  right  of  superficies 
could  not  be  gained  by  usucapion  apart  from  the  ownership  of 
the  ground  (D.  xli  3  fr  26). 

6*    Jettison  (lex  Rfmdia  dejactu),  *  general  average/ 

The  actions  locati  cor^dncti  were  applied  in  the  special  case 
of  sea  carriage.  The  law^  of  Rhodes  on  this  point  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  provided  that,  if  goods  carried  on  a  ship 
labouring  at  sea  are  thrown  over  in  order  to  lighten  it  and  are 
lost,  the  owner  has  a  right  to  a  pro  rata  contribution  from  the 
property  saved  by  this  sacrifice.  The  goods  jettisoned  were 
valued  at  their  cost  price.  The  goods  saved  whether  cargo  or 
personal  effects  of  a  passenger  (vector)  are  valued  at  their  selling 
price;  the  ship  itself  is  also  valued:  provisions  intended  for 
consumption  on  the  voyage  are  alone  exempted.  If  a  mast  or 
other  tackling  of  the  ship  is  sacrificed  for  the  same  purpose  the 
ship-owner  is  entitled  to  contribution.  But  contribution  is  due 
only  if  the  ship  is  saved  and  the  goods  are  thereby  saved  also. 
If  goods  are  put  into  a  boat  to  lighten  the  ship  and  come  safe, 
while  the  ship  is  loat,  no  contribution  is  due  from  the  saved 
goods.  But  if  the  boat  be  lost  and  the  ship  come  safe,  the 
owner  of  the  goods  in  the  boat  is  entitled  to  contribution  just 
as  if  they  had  been  jettisoned.  If  in  making  the  jettison  other 
goods  are  damaged  by  exposure,  they  must  still  make  a  contri- 
bution but  only  at  their  damaged  value.  Goods  saved,  not  by 
R.  n,  12 
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the  preservation  of  the  ship,  but  by  their  owners'  exertions  or 
by  paid  divei*s,  are  not  called  to  contribute,  unless  the  ship  now 
lost  had  in  a  previous  jmrt  of  the  voyage  been  saved  by  a 
jettison-  Passengers  being  freemen  are  not  liable  to  contribu- 
tion, as  a  freeman's  person  is  deemed  incapable  of  pecuniary 
valuation.  Damage  to  the  ship  itself  or  its  equipment  or 
repairs  to  the  Siime  give  no  claim  to  contribution,  any  more 
than  injury  to  a  workman's  tools  in  the  perfurmance  of  his 
contract.  Goods  jettisoned  are  not  deemed  to  be  abandoned : 
they  remain  the  pnjperty  of  their  owners ;  but  if  they  are 
recovered,  any  contribution  already  made  can  be  reclaimed. 

If  a  ship  is  ransomed  from  pirates,  the  cargo,  etc,  must 
contribute  to  the  ransom,  but  ransom  of  particular  goods  or 
robbery  gives  no  claim  to  contribution. 

The  contribution  is  enforced  by  the  owner  of  the  jettisoned 
goods  suing  the  skipper  (magisterX  either  ew  locato  if  his  con- 
tract vfSiS  tor  the  carriage  of  the  goods,  or  e^  conducto  if  it  was 
for  a  place  on  the  ship.  The  skipper  will  either  retain  the 
goods  saved,  until  contribution  is  made,  or  will  sue  their  owners 
ew  conducto  or  locato  as  the  case  may  be*  If  some  do  not  pay, 
the  skipper  is  not  liable  for  the  deficit  (D*  xiv  2  fr  1 — 9;  Paul 
ii  7 ;  see  also  D.  xix  6  fr  i  §  1), 

7.     Reqeptum  nautarum^  etc,    'Shipmasters',  innkeepers' 

etc,  undertaking/ 

Special  liability  was  attached  to  shipmasters,  innkeepers, 
and  stabi eke e pars,  or>  if  those  actually  in  chai^ge  were  only 
deputies,  then  to  the  principals.  By  the  praetor's  edict  they 
were  made  responsible  for  the  safe  delivery  of  everything  which 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  their  business  they  had  undertaken  to 
carry  or  keep  safely  {quod  sahum/ore  receperint^).  It  was  not 
necessary  that  the  master  should  receive  the  goods  himself; 
any  officer  with  general  nmuagemeut  or  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose could  bind.  Whether  any  disclaimer  of  responsibility  was 
allowed  is  not  said ;  the  rule  was,  that  no  special  consignment 
was  necessary,  but  the  placing  in  the  vessel  or  inn  or  even  on 

'  benel  {ZRG.  autvi  403)  auggeste  that  the  undertaking  wjis  by  an 
atinouncemont  on  the  houije,  e.^.  aarcinae  mlvue  erunl. 
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the  shore,  if  defendant  has  accepted  them,  was  enough*  to  make 
him  responsible  not  only  for  his  own  act,  but  for  his  servants  or 
passengers  or  travellers,  although  not  himself  to  blame;  and  he 
could  not  free  himself  bj  surrendering  a  slave  noxally,  Bnt  he 
was  not  liable  for  loss  due  to  shipwreck,  pirates  or  t^  major. 
Clothes,  etc.  of  travellers  had  also  the  benefit  of  the  guaranty. 
The  action  was  in  factum,  and  ran  for  and  against  heirs.  It 
was  wider  than  an  action  locati  conduct i,  because  no  fault  was 
necessary  to  found  the  action ,  and  than  depi/mti,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  frayd  When  concurrent  with  other  actions 
it  was  subject  to  the  usual  treatment.  It  could  be  brought  by 
anyone  who  had  an  interest  in  a  thing  s  being  safely  kept,  e.g, 
a  lender  on  bottomry  (D.  iv  9  fr  1^-5  pr).  An  action  on  the 
case  was  also  granted  for  delicts ;  see  p.  i  S2, 


H.    Actions  on  the  case. 

Agreements  are  sometimes  made  which  do  not  come  strictly 
under  well-ka^own  descriptions  and  yet  are  not  confirmed  by 
stipulation.  If,  however,  they  are  of  a  definite  character,  con- 
taining mutual  engagements  and  intended  to  raise  obligations, 
the  party  who  performs  his  engagement  was  recognised  by  the 
Roman  law  as  entitled  to  the  performance  by  the  other  or  to 
compensation  for  his  failure*  Many  such  cases  bordered  on 
sale  or  hiring  or  mandate  or  partnership,  or  other  contracts. 
The  want  of  a  short  title  was  supplied  in  framing  the  issue  for 
trial  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  This  appears  to 
have  been  denoted  by  two  expressions :  the  plaintiff  a^it  prae- 
scriptis  verbis^  or  agii  in  factum  :  and  sometimes  both  were  com- 
bined {in  factum  praesaiptis  verbis).  Praescriptis  verbis  refers 
to  the  mode  of  prefixing  to  the  ordinary  formula  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  case  or  incorporating  it  with  the  demonstration 

*  Ude  {ZRO.  xxv  66)  gives  a  somewhat  different  view,  but  he  ia  dealing 
with  the  JiiMtiman  law  which  has  half  amalgamated  two  actiona  in  thia 
title  (D.  iv  9). 

*  Agere prae^eriptU  verbis  is  a  correct  expression :  but  there  was  probably 
no  such  phraae  in  Antonine  times  as  actio  prumcr,  t?er6.,  certainly  no  auch 
action  m  a  common  t}^po,     Gradenwitz  Interpol,  p.  123. 
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as  a  limiting  clause  (e.ff,  Oai.  iv  130 — 137);  the  claim  was  put 
as  one  of  right  (fomiulu  in  jus  concepta)  but  of  uncertain 
character  (quicquid  paret  N,  Nef^idium  A,  Agm^io  dare  facere 
opotisre)  and  henco  came  under  the  general  class  of  dviles^ 
incerti  actiones ;  cf.  Gai.  iv  45^ — 52.  54,  60. 

The  other  expression  agere  in  factxmi  is  more  general,  and 
is  frequently  applied  to  a  somewhat  different  clasps  of  untitled 
actions,  where  there  was  little  or  no  appearance  of  a  contmct 
or  agreement,  but  the  facta  of  the  case  shewed  a  wrong  deserv- 
ing of  a  remedy.  In  these  cases  the  praetor  did  not  profess  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  civil  law,  but  stated  the  facts  themselves  and 
directed  the  judge  to  condemn  the  defendant  in  damages  to  the 
plaintiff  ii'  he  found  the  facts  to  be  so.  These  were  praetorian, 
not  civil  actions;  they  were  }^T%-^mment\y  actiones  in  fa€iiim\ 
the  claim  {int^ntio)  was  contained  in  the  facts  stated,  and  only 
the  condemnation  clause  was  uncertain  (qminti  ea  res  erit). 
This  kind  of  action  was  sometimes  adopted  in  the  case  of 
relatives  in  order  to  avoid  the  infamy  which  attached  to  con- 
demnation in  a  civil  action  (cf  CoA  v  1 2  fr  i  §  2). 

The  limits  of  these  expressions  are  not  clearly  ascertainable, 
as  Justinian  endeavoured  to  make  only  one  such  class  of  actions 
and  to  fuse  the  expressions  (D.  xix  3 — 5 ;  cf  Pemice  ZRO, 
xxii  253).  Earlier  lawyers  seem  to  have  differed  in  opinion  on 
the  matter,  Julian  proposing  an  actio  in  factum  where  Ulpian 
and  othera  gave  an  action  prasscriptis  verbis  (D.  ii  14  fr  7  §  2; 
cf  xixs  frS§2). 

L  De  (xestimato,  or  aestimatoria  praescriptis  verbis  actioK 
When  a  person  was  given  a  thing  to  sell  with  a  price  affixed, 
the  usual  agreement  was  that  he  could  keep  for  himself  any 
excess  which  he  might  obtain,  but  he  bore  the  risk  of  whatever 
happened,  and  was  liable  either  for  the  return  of  the  thing  in 

^  Civilis  added  to  in  factum  m  fr  i  pr  §  i  and  fr  5  §  2  ia  held  to  be  an 
interpolation  by  Polkrowsky  ZRO.  xxix  88  foil,  and  so  mpraemsriptU  verbis 
in  frts,  27,  etc  by  Gnvdonwitz  InterpoL  pp,  125,  135,  whom  see  on  the 
title  generally,  esp.  on  fr  1 7  and  20, 

*  Cf  Pkut  M«rc.  93  Qwja  mercer  vejeeram  omnis  vendidi:  lucrum  ingent 
faoio  praeierqnam  meut  pater  dedii  aettimaicu  mercet:  ita  pecuUum  cmijkm 
grande. 
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good  condition  or  for  the  affixed  value.  The  case  was  not  one 
of  sale,  for  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  receiver  to  take 
the  thing  at  the  price ;  nor  was  it  conductto  venditoris  or  locatio 
rei  veiidendue  for  there  waa  no  fixed  merces,  and  even  if  a 
merces  was  agreed  on,  the  distributor's  chance  of  gain  by  asking 
a  higher  price  than  the  value  affixed  was  too  important  to  be 
disregarded ;  nor  was  it  mandate,  for  the  receiver  was  not  pre- 
sumed to  act  gratuitously ;  nor  was  it  partnership,  for  there 
was  no  arrangement  of  definite  shares  in  the  gain,  and  the 
thing  never  became  the  common  property  of  giver  and  receiver. 
Doubts  were  settled  by  making  it  a  special  action  and  giving 
it  a  separate  place  in  the  edict  (Lenel  EP.  p.  238).  It  was 
deemed  to  be  boimefidei{D.  xix  3  ;  cf,  s  ft"  13)-  Where  no  agree- 
ment as  above  was  expressed  or  implied,  the  seller  would  be 
liable  only  for  fraud  or  fault;  if  the  trausaction  was  solely  at 
the  request  of  the  seller,  for  fraud  only  (D.  xix  5  fr  I7§  i ;  Paul 

ii4§4). 

2,  Another  class  of  cases  which  occasioned  much  doubt 
as  to  its  character  was  barter  ( permutatio  rerum).  The  Sabi- 
nians,  fortified  by  Homer^  thought  it  a  form  of  sale;  the  Pnx;u- 
lians  held  that  it  differed  essentially ,  by  there  being  nothing  to 
decide  which  of  the  parties  was  purchaser  and  which  of  the 
commodities  was  price  (Oai.iii  141).  A  purchaser  has  to  make 
the  vendor  owner  **f  the  money-price ;  a  vendor  has  only  to 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  purch^iser.  But  in  barter 
each  party  has  to  make  the  other  owner ;  and  mere  consent  is 
not  sufficient  to  ground  an  action,  but  part  performance  is 
required.  The  action  goes  to  the  due  performance  by  the  other 
party,  or  for  damages  to  the  amount  of  our  interest  in  it  {iit  id 
quod  interest  riostra,  illam  rem  accepisse  de  qua  convenit).  The 
liability  for  faults  appears  to  be  the  same  as  in  sale  (D.  xix  4). 
A  condiction  would  also  lie  (as  an  alternative  action)  for  restora- 
tion of  the  thing  (tt  xix  S  fr  5  §  1). 

3*  Analogous  cases  are  where  the  exchange  is  not  of  thing 
for  thing  {do  nt  dea)  but  of  thing  or  services  for  services  (do  ut 
facias  or  f ado  utfacias)\   Thus,  I  give  you  a  house  on  condition 

1  See  above,  p.  1 58  n.  3, 

'  The  famous  divis^ion  of  auch  oases  into  four:  ah  ut  dety  do  ui  facioi^ 
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that  you  repair  another  for  me  (D.  xix  5  fr  6);  or  I  give  you  a 
vacant  plot  of  land  to  build  on  in  consideration  of  your  erecting  a 
house  on  it,  and  giving  me  a  part  (fr  1 3  §  I );  or  I  lend  you  my  ox 
for  ten  days  at  a  time  in  consideration  of  your  lending  me  yours 
for  like  periods  (the  nctio  commodati  is  not  applicable,  beeauise 
the  loana  are  not  gratuitous,  and  there  is  no  fixed  merces  to 
make  it  lomtio  cotiductio,  fr  17  §  3 ;  cf.  D.  x.  3  fr  23  and  Gai,  iii 
144).  Or  I  put  a  slave  for  safekeeping  in  your  bakery  and  agree 
that  you  shall  be  compensated  by  his  ser\^ices  (D.  xvi  3  f r  1  §  9), 
The  due  performance  of  the  agreement,  or  responsibility  for  ill- 
treatment  of  the  ox  or  slave  will  be  secured  by  a  civil  action 
praescriptis  verbis.  So  also  if  I  bargain  with  you  to  manumit  a 
certain  slave,  and  in  consideration  give  you  another  slave,  or 
agree  to  manumit  one  of  my  own,  and  I  perform  my  part,  I  can 
sue  for  compensation  if  you  do  not  manumit  as  agreed  (D.xlx 
5fr5prand§  1),  as  you  can  sue  me  if  €.g.  the  slave  I  have 
given  you  is  evicted  {ib.  §  2  and  cf  ii  14  fr  7  §  2).  If  I  give  you 
money  to  manumit  your  siave,  it  is  not  hire,  for  manumission 
is  not  a  hireable  service ;  and  I  must  sue  in  the  same  way  {%b, 

fr7). 

4.  Other  cases  are  various.  I  release  a  debt  of  yours  on 
your  agreeing  to  delegate  a  debtor  of  yours  to  me  (frg);  or  you 
happen  to  know  where  my  runaway  slave  is,  and  I  agree  to  pay 
you  a  certain  sum,  if  you  give  me  information  which  will  enable 
me  to  seize  him  (fr  15);  or  instead  of  money  for  a  loan  I  give 
you  a  thing  to  sell,  and  you  either  do  not  sell  it^  or  sell  it  and 
decline  to  accept  the  price  ivs  a  loan  (fr  19  pr);  or  I  give  you  a 
slave,  with  value  affixed,  to  be  put  to  the  question  on  an  accu- 
Batiou  of  theft;  he  is  not  convicted,  and  you  return  neither  the 
slave  nor  his  value  (fr  8).  Where  I  have  given  money  or  a 
thing,  I  can  recover  it  by  a  condiction,  but  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment I  require  to  sue  praescriptis  verbis, 

5.  One-sided  obligations  of  a  delictal  character  were  en- 
forced by  an  actio  in  factum,  e.g,  without  good  cause  to  throw 
others*  goods  overboard  in  oi-der  to  save  one's  own ;  to  strip 

faeio  ut  des,  facia  utfaeifu^  attribtited  to  Paul  in  D.  xix  5  fr  5,  ia»  with  much 
else  of  this  fragraent,  the  credit  ion  of  Triljonian,  according  to  Gradenwibs 
Interpol,  p.  131.     See  however  Lenel  ^RQ.  xxii  iSi. 
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another's  slave  Ha  that  he  dies  <*f  ctjld  ;  to  throw  another's  silver 
cup  into  the  sea  for  mii^chiefs  sake  :  and  if  such  acts  were  done 
in  order  to  make  a  gain,  the  doer  w^oiild  be  liable  for  theft.  If 
acorns  fat!  from  your  trees  into  my  land,  and  I  admit  cattle 
which  eat  them,  I  am  not  liable  tinder  the  xil  tables  {de  pastu 
pecmis)j  for  they  are  not  trespassing  on  your  land ;  nor  is  the 
act  paupeHes^  for  the  animals  are  acting  quietly  and  naturally; 
nor  is  it  under  the  leis  Aquilia,  for  I  ha^-^e  dcme  no  direct  act  of 
violeDce.  An  action  ad  exhibendum  might  apply;  or.  if  there 
was  any  fnuidulent  intent,  an  action  de  dolQ\  otherwise  an 
action  m  factum  is  the  remedy  (fr  14  ;  x  4  fr  9  §  i  ;  cf.  God.  v  12 
fr  I  §  2).  Other  cases  are  mentioned  under  Aquilian  damage. 
See  also  de  recepto  nautarum  (p.  178),  calutnntde  causa  (p.  234), 
81  quis  mensor  (p.  236). 

(Some  cases  named  in  this  title  (xix  5)  for  actio  in  factum 
are  however  not  of  the  character  of  delicts:  e,g.  of  an  agree- 
ment (fr  12);  of  a  one-sided  matter  where  a  condiction  would 
appear  suitable  (fr  10};  of  hiring,  with  price  to  be  fixed  by 
subsequent  agreement  (fr  22  ;  cf.  Gai.  iii  143).) 


OHAPTEK  V. 


SEMIDELICTAL*   OBLIGATIONS. 

i.  These  obligations  are  chai'acteriaed  by  the  rule  that 
if  restitution  was  disputed  and  judgment  obtained,  the  de- 
fendant had  to  pay  double  damages,  i.e,  once  for  reimbursing 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  like  amount  again  as  penalty  for  non- 
admission  of  the  claim.  They  consisted  in  Gains'  time  (so  far 
as  we  know)  of  obligations  (or  actions)  judtcati,  depensi,  de 
spotimi,  damni  injnriae  (under  the  lea;  Afjtnita)  and  lef^ati  per 
damneftkmem  certi,  including  no  doubt  legatiun  mnendt  modo* 
The  history  of  these  actions,  at  least  as  regai^ls  the  first  three, 
is  given  by  Gai  us  in  treating  of  execution  jyer  man  us  injec- 
tmnem,  and  will  he  found  below  (Book  Vl  ch.  xv  a).  They  all 
had  these  characteristics:  non-admission  {injitiatio)  doubled 
the  damages;  a  mere  bargain  (pactum)  was  not  sufficient  to 

1  Thi«  term  seems  canvenient,  but  I  have  no  authority  for  it 
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settle  the  case ;  any  money  paid  in  excess  of  what  was  due 
was  not  recovemble  (Gai.  iv  9»  171 ;  Paul  i  19;  Just  iii  27  §7). 
The  first  two  (judicati  and  depenai)  had  the  further  marks  of 
stringency,  that  the  vadunonitim  was  put  at  the  full  amount  of 
the  judgment  debt,  or  of  the  money  paid  down,  and  that 
defendant  was  required  to  give  security  jttdkatmn  solm.  The 
actio  de  ^poiisu.  was  probably  in  the  same  position,  but  we  know 
little  of  it  (GaL  iv  22, 25,  102,  186;  iii  127;  lex  Urson,  61).  The 
first  three  would  be  strict  actions ;  damni  injuriwe  probably  at 
first  relatively  strict  (the  measure  being  given  by  statute) ;  an 
action  on  a  legacy  would  be  strict  or  not,  uccordiug  as  the 
object  was  certain  or  uncertain.  Only  ceHa  legaia  belong  to 
this  class  (GaL  iv  9), 

The  damages  were  not  doubled  if  defendant  admitted  the 
claim  before  suit  or  tendered  an  oath  te  plaintiff  who  there- 
upon swore  to  the  debt  (D.  xii  2  fr  30pr),  An  heir  could  bring 
these  actions,  hut  was  not  liable  under  the  lex  Aquilia,  unless 
his  predecessor  had  joined  issue  (Gai.  iv  112;  Just,  iv  1 2  §  i )» 
or  the  heir  had  any  profit  from  the  act  causing  the  loss  to 
plaintiff  (D.  ix  2  fr23  §8).  To  the  other  actions  the  heir  was 
liable, 

1.  The  actio  judicati  was  not  limited  to  any  time ;  it 
was  'perpetua  (D.  xlii  i  fr6§3).  For  the  procedure  see  under 
Execution,  Book  vi  ch.  xv. 

2.  Actio  depenm\  *on  money  paid  down  by  weight.'  was 
granted  by  the  lex  Publilia  against  a  debtor  who  had  not 
withia  six  months  repaid  his  surety  {spousory  The  law  ex- 
pressly gave  the  right  of  manus  injectio  pro  jitdicato^  and  thus 
made  the  debtor  liable  to  arrest,  and  disabled  him  from  con- 
ducting his  own  case  in  court  (Gai.  iv  22,  25). 

For  the  uae  of  dependfre  cf.  Pkut,  Triiu  425  Trapezit&e  mille 
drac/iitjnarum  redditae,  Sempe  quas  tpopondi,  Jmmo  ^qtuu  dependi' 
ifiqztito :  and  metaphorically  Cic*  Fam,  i  9  §  9  where  Pompey  saya  to 
Q.  CJioero,  A^ui  cum  Marco  fratre  diligenief  efferig^  d^pendendnni  tibi  est 
fuod  miM pro  illo  ^poponduti ;  also  Ep.  ad  Brut  1 1 8  §  3 ;  Seru  Ben.  iii  8  §  2 
Sic  pecfuniam  pro  addicto  dependit 

Eiuele  {Beitr,  p.  30)  suggeats  that  the  money  piid  by  a  apsitiHor  wtv*  i>aid 
with  the  formalities  of  the  bronze  and  balance.  Karlowa  {RO.  ii  773) 
argues  that  the  expreHsion  belongs  to  a  time  when  a«t«  ^rave  and  not  coined 
money  waa  uaed,  1.0.  before  486  B,c. 
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3.  Actio  de  spojimi  was  granted  to  spoosors  by  the  lese 
ISma  (see  p.  30):  it  was  agaiust  any  creditor  who  had  made 
a  spcjnsor  pay  more  than  his  share  of  the  debt :  and  made  him 
liable  to  maniw  injectio  pro  judicato  (Gai.  ii  I2I ;  iv  22)» 

4*.  Legaii  certi  per  dajmiatkmem  relicti,  i,e.  for  a  legacy  left  in 
such  words  OBHeres  nwusStichum  servurn  meum  dare  damna^  esto^ 
though  Gaius  says  the  word  dato  was  sufficient  of  itself  (ii  201). 
Probably  this  was  a  relaxatioo  of  the  old  formula,  when  the  full 
significance  of  damnas  esto  was  no  longer  realised.  The  claim 
of  the  legatee  in  the  Ibrmula  was  heredem  mH  da)*e  aportere 
(Gai.  ii204;  iv  55), 


Liberatio  per  aes  et  librmn. 

There  was  an  old  form  of  release^  by  a  fiction  of  payment 
(ima/pnariae  soliftiorm)  which  was  applicable  to  a  judgment 
debt,  to  legacies  bequeathed  in  the  damnatory  form,  and  also  to 
contracts  made  by  the  bronze  and  balance^  i.e.  by  mancipation 
and  nejrttm  (see  p*  308).  It  consisted  in  the  application  of  a 
form  like  that  used  in  mancipation  (cf.  D,  L  1 7  fr  35  nihil  tarn 
nat  urate  est  quajn  eo  gemre  quid  que  dissolve  re  quo  colUtjatam 
est),  and  was  thus.  Five  witnesses  and  a  balance  holder  are 
present.  The  person  whose  obligation  is  to  be  released  says, 
'  Whereas  I  arn  condemned  to  thee  in  so  many  thousands 
'I  now  loose  (soho)  and  free  myself  from  thee  in  that  matter 
*with  this  bronze  and  bronze  balanced  This  pound*  I  weigh 
'out  to  thee  as  first  and  last*  in  accordance  with  the  public 
*  law/  He  then  strikes  tiie  scale  with  an  as  and  hands  it  over 
to  the  creditor  by  way  of  payment  (solvendi  causa).  When  the 
release  is  given  by  a  legatee  to  the  heir,  the  words  testamento 

^  For  the  application  of  thla  old  form  of  release  to  &ee  a  legatee  from 
the  obligation  under  the  priestly  code  of  keeping  up  the  sacred  rites 
attached  to  an  inheritanoo  see  voL  i  p,  390. 

*  libra  is  xiaed  for  liotk  *  Iwiknc* '  and  *  pouod-' 

^  The  bit  of  brooze  is  to  repreaeiit  the  whole  sura  HUpi*o*iod  to  lie  paid. 
Cf.  the  old  formula  iii  Li\^M  24  j§  7  Ut  ilia  prima  prntrenm  ex  ill  is  tahulu 
cerave  recitata  sunt  etc. ;  D.  xxxvili  16  fr  2  §  4  Idem  primw  pQgtremit*^ue  qui 
iolui  occurriL 
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dnredammitns  are  substituted  for  the  simple  condemnutu^s  of  the 
judgment  debtor.  It  is  however  only  a  legacy  consisting  in 
a  certain  weight  or  certain  count  of  things  that  is  released  by 
this  form ;  but  some  lawyers  thought  that  it  could  be  applied 
also  ti>  the  legacy  of  a  certain  measure  (Gai.  iii  173 — 175)- 
Evidently  measure  was  at  first  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
original  conception  of  scales  and  money. 


5.     Damni  IXJURIA    {i.e.  damni  injuria  dati^},  or  DA  Mm 

INJURIAE. 

{a)  The  lex  Aquilia  of  early  but  uncertain  date^  (stated 
by  Ulpian  to  have  been  a  plebiscite  proposed  by  a  tribune  of 
the  Commons)  granted  an  action  for  any  loss  wrongfully  {in- 
jiirid)  caused  to  another  by  injury  to  his  slave  or  animal  or 
other  thing.  It  superseded  previous  enactments  on  the  s^ibject, 
even  that  of  the  xii  tables.  The  first  and  third  clauses  (the 
second  being  comparatively  unimportant)  were  apparently  in 
the  following  terras  (though  in  more  archaic  language): 

I.  Qui  servmn  servamve  alieiium  alienamm  qimdrupedemve 
peatdem  injuria  occiderit,  qtianti  in  eo  anno  plurimi  ea  res  fuit, 
tantitm  aes  dare  damino  damnas  esto, 

III,  Ceterarum  rerum  {praeter  hominmn  et  pecudem  occieos) 
8%  qui>8  alteri  damnum  /a,ri(,  qvod  nsserit,  Jregerit,  niperit 
injuria,  quatiti  ea  res  fuerit  in  diebu^  XXX  proanmis,  tantum 
aes  dare  domino  damnas  e&to.     And  it  was  added 

Advermt^i  infitiantem  in  dupliim  actio  ejit  (Gai.  iii  210 — 218; 

D.ix2fr2|l/27§S). 

The  first  clause  therefore  provided  for  the  case  of  anyone 
killing  wrongfully  another's  slave  or  fonrfooted  farm-aoimal, 
i.e.  horse,  mule,  ass,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  pig    Elephants  and  camels 

'  For  dare  unod  with  flamtnim  in  this  seiiae  aee  (jai.  111211,218,219; 
D.  ix  2  fr  5  §  2,  etc.  The  short  phrase  without  dali  is  abo  used  by  Cicero ; 
judicium  dam m  injuria  con*titutumj  Hose.  Com.  1 1  g  33  and  again  in  18  §  54. 
Gains  has  damm  injurim^  actio  (iii  2  jo;  iv  76)  where  injuriae  maybe  an 
attniction  int*>  the  genitive^  or  a  simple  combination  of  the  elemente  of  loss 
and  WToug  a«  niifrui;  ruta  ca^isOf  etc. 

'  TheophikLs  (iv5  §  15)  refers  it  to  the  time  of  a  seoesaion  of  the  plebs. 
This  seems  to  l>e  merely  an  inference  from  what  Ulpian  says  here  (D.  ix  2 
fr  I )  and  what  Pomponiua  say  a  in  D.  i  2  fr  2  g  8, 
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were  also  held  by  the  k^^yers  to  be  within  the  terms,  but  dogs, 
bears,  etc.  were  not. 

The  third  clause  provided  for  the  case  of  any  WTongful 
woonding  of  any  slave  or  animal  of  the  above  class,  and 
for  the  case  of  kilting  or  wounding  any  other  animal,  or 
damaging  any  thing  belonging  to  another  person.  The  old 
{%,€,  republican)  lawyers  took  rttpeHt  to  mean  corrifperit,  and 
gave  a  wide  interprt^tation  to  the  terms  used  in  the  statute  so 
as  to  include  cuttings  burning,  breaking,  bruisingj  tearing, 
smashing,  letting  out  (of  liquids),  i^  fi^ct  spoiling  of  any 
sort  (Gai  iii  217;  D,  £r  27^  13 — 17),  *  Wrongfully  '  included 
negligence,  even  though  slight  (et  leinssima  culpa  fr  44;  ct 
xl  1 2  fr  1 3  pr),  and  was  not  restricted  to  cases  of  malice  or  evil 
purpose ;  f<>r  it  included  darumim  cvlptt  datum  etiam  ab  eo  qui 
nocere  noliiit  D.  ix  2  fr  5  §  i  :  nor  had  it  here,  as  in  the  actio 
injuriarafn,  any  special  connexion  with  *  insult  *  {coniumelia  fr  5 
§  j).  But  killing  or  hurting  in  self-defence,  e.g,  killing  a  robber 
by  night,  whom  one  could  not  seize,  is  not  within  the  statute. 
Nor  does  action  lie  against  a  madman,  or  infant,  or  an  impubes, 
w^ho  is  not  intelligent  of  wrong  (Ulp.  in  CoUat,  vii  3;  D,  fr  5  pr 
§  2;  xlvii  2  fr  23;  tit.  4  fr  I  §  2). 

(fe)  Thus  liability  attaches  to  one  who  uses  excessive 
violence  io  training  or  correcting  pupils,  or  strikes  a  slave 
when  ill,  so  that  he  dies  in  consequence,  or  to  a  surgeon 
who  performs  on  a  slave  unskilfully  or  administers  a  wrong 
drug;  or  to  a  muledriver  who  from  incompetence  to  control 
his  mules  crushes  some  slave ;  or  to  sailors  who  by  their  bad 
management  collide  with  others'  ships  or  nets,  or  cut  others* 
ropes;  or  to  a  porter  who  has  taken  too  great  a  load  or  w^alks 
so  carelessly  that  he  slips,  and  his  load  kills  or  hurts  someone  ; 
or  tij  one  who  strikes  a  pregnant  woman  or  mare  so  as  to  cause 
miscarriage;  or  who  corrupts  another's  slave  girl,  being  an 
immature  virgin.  So  also  the  act  covers  one  w*ho  is  practising 
with  missiles  in  a  place  not  intended  for  the  purpose  and  kills  or 
hurts  a  pa&sing  slave  or  animal ;  or  who  is  lopping  a  tree  near 
some  road  or  path  and  does  not  cry  out  to  warn  people,  with  the 
result  that  a  branch  falls  and  injures  them;  or  who  digs  pits 
or  puts  nets  in  the  roads  without  notice  or  preavutlons  so  that 
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cattle,  etc.  fall  into  them  and  are  injared  (D.  ix  2  fr  5  §  3, 7  ^  2, 5, 8, 
fr  8  pr  §§  1, 8,  fr  9§4, 11  pr,  27  §  22.fr  28,  29  pr— §2,31;  Pauli  13A 
§6).  Agaio,  one  who  teai-s  or  soils  another'8  dress,  or  throws 
another's  corn  into  the  river,  or  mixes  it  with  sand,  or  casts 
tares  or  oats  into  cornfields ^^  or  fouls  or  turns  sour  another's 
wine»  or  lets  it  run  to  waste,  or  cuts  down  standing  com 
or  vines,  or  gathers  another's  olives  before  the  grain  or  fruit 
is  ripe  (if  it  bo  ripe,  there  is  no  cause  for  suit  as  he  only  saves 
the  owner  trouble),  or  cuts  another*s  fowling  nets,  or  cuts  oflf 
the  beams  of  another's  house  which  without  right  project  over 
his  own  house,  or  so  repairs  the  banks  of  a  public  river  as  to 
injure  the  riparian  proprietors,  are  all  liable  under  this  statute. 
So  is  even  a  wife  who  without  her  husband's  consent  pierces  (so 
aa  to  string  them)  pearls  lent  her  by  him  ;  or  anyone  who  rubs 
out  or  obliterates  another s  will,  or  documents  containing  proof 
of  debt  (D.  ix  2  fr  27  §§15, 18— 20,25,30,31,  fr  29  §§  1,3,41,42; 
xliii  1 5  §  5)*  ^^t  consumption  of  another's  wine  or  com  was  not 
matter  for  a  suit  under  the  statute  itself,  but  for  an  analogous 
{utilia)  action  (D.  ix  2  fr  30  §  2). 

(c)  Strictly  speaking,  the  law  required  the  injury  to  be 
caused  corpore  corpon  (cf  Gai.  iii  219;  D.  fr  5  i  ;  Just,  iv  16), 
i.e.  by  direct  physical  force  causing  physical  injury ;  and 
hence  arose  much  discussion  among  lawyers  and  subtle  dis- 
tinction (see  Collat  xii  7).  Thus,  if  a  man  threw  a  slave  into 
the  river  and  the  slave  was  drowned,  still*  though  the  death 
wiis  only  indirectly  caused  by  the  force  used,  the  Aquilian  action 
was  held  to  lie.  But  if  he  had  persuaded  a  slave  to  go  up 
a  tree  or  down  a  well,  and  the  slave  in  doing  so  had  fallen  and 
been  killed  ;  or  if  he  had  irritated  a  hoi-se  which  the  slave  was 
riding,  so  that  it  threw  him  off  into  the  river  and  he  was 
drowned,  the  kcr^  Aqtnlia  did  not  apply.  Nor  did  it  apply 
if  a  man  only  held  a  slave,  or  led  him  into  an  ambush,  and 
another  killed  him  ;  nor  if  a  midwife  gave  drugs,  without 
actually  administering   them,  to   a   woman,   and    the   woman 

1  Oats  were  thought  to  cause  barley,  etc,  to  degenerate,  taroa  to  cumber 
the  ground  (Plin.  mv.  xviii  I4g*  »53)  J  '^^'  ^''^^S'  ^"^-  ^;37- 

<  Apjwirently  bet^iiuse  consumption  of  food,  l^ing  ita  natural  use, 
hardly  oome'?  under  the  tunm  of  causing  d^mag©  to  a  thing. 
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died  thereof;  oor  if  a  paLient  died  froni  bis  surgeon's  or 
another's  neglect  after  a  skilful  operation ;  nor  if  a  person 
set  fire  to  his  own  stubble  or  sticks  without  due  care  or 
watching,  and  the  fire  caught  and  bnmt  a  neighbours  farm  ; 
nor  if  a  person  confined  slaves  or  cattle  so  that  they  were 
starved  to  death  ;  or  drove  another's  beast  so  fast  that  it  was 
injured  ;  or  smoked  another's  bees  so  as  to  put  them  to  flight 
or  kill  them  (Gai,  iii  219;  D,  fr  7  |  7,  8  pr,  9  pr  §§  2,  3.  30  §  3 1 
Colliit  xii  3).  If  a  fRrmer's  slave  lighted  a  furnace,  and  another 
who  had  to  watch  it  fell  asleep,  aud  the  farmhouse  was  burnt 
down,  it  might  be  said  that  the  farmer  was  not  responsible  for 
either  ;  one  slave  had  done  what  he  ought,  the  other  had  done 
nothing  If  a  man  set  a  dog  at  another  and  held  the  dog, 
the  Aquiliim  law  appUed,  but  if  he  did  not  hold  him,  Julian 
considered  the  case  was  not  within  the  statute.  The  praetor 
however  in  all  cases  corning  within  the  spirit  of  the  law 
granted  an  action  *on  the  precedent  of  the  Aquilian  law' 
(ad  Bxemplum  legis  Aquiliae  Gai.  iii  219;  Ulp,  in  Collat  xii  7 
^6,7;  D.  fr53).  Such  an  action  is  usually  called  in  factum 
(D.  fr  33  §  I ,  etc,),  sometimes  utilis  (h*  2J^^2,  etc.). 

Mere  continued  neglect  of  duty,  e.g.  neglect  to  plough  land, 
to  prune  vines,  to  clear  water-courses,  is  not  within  the  statute 
at  all  (D.  vii  i  fr  13  §2), 

(d)  It  is  a  good  defence  that  the  doer  took  due  pre- 
cautions, or  was  acting  in  self-defence  against  plaintiff  (if 
plaintiff  and  not  innocent  third  persons  were  injured),  or 
was  acting  only  under  irresistible  force,  or  was  exercising 
his  own  right,  or  did  the  injury  while  engaged  in  an  honour- 
able athletic  contest ^  or  was  in  such  a  position  that  if  anyone 
were  to  blame,  it  wajs  the  injured  rather  than,  or  as  much  as, 
the  injuren  A  slave  hurt  while  crossing  a  place  intended  for 
shouting  at  the  time  of  practice,  or  going  on  private  ground^ 
where  there  was  no  right  of  road,  and  falling  into  a  pit  made 
for  catching  stags  or  bears,  gives  his  owner  no  right  of  action 
(D.  ix  2  fr  9  §  4,  28  pr,  52  §  i  )*,  A  sudden  gust  of  wind  on  a  calm 
day  causing  fire  to  spread,  a  storm  driving  vessels  against  one 

1  Cf.  D.xisfr2§i,3. 

■  For  other  infcereeting  cases  aee  fr  j  i  pr,  53* 
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another  or  making  it  necessary  for  sailors  to  cut  others*  cables, 
a  push  by  a  third  party  causing  defendant  involuntarily  to  do 
the  injury,  are  recognised  as  grounds  for  excuse  (fr7§5»29 
§  3,  30  ^3,4.  52  §  2;  cf  fr  1 1  pi),  A  man  cutting  waterpipes 
laid  by  another  without  right  through  defendant*s  house  is  not 
liable  under  this  law  (fr29§i).  Nor  ia  one  liable  under  this 
statute  (according  to  8erviui3  and  others  against  Labeo)  who,  to 
stop  a  fire  from  reaching  his  house,  breaks  down  a  neighbour's 
house,  whether  the  iire  actually  reach  his  house  or  not ;  but  if 
it  does  not,  he  is  liable  to  his  neighbour  under  the  interdict 
quQd  m  ant  dam  (fr  49;  xliii  24  fr/  |  4;  xlvii  9  fr  3  §  7),  A 
man  finding  another'a  cattle  on  his  land  ia  not  justified  in 
shutting  them  up  or  driving  them  off  otherwise  than  he 
would  treat  his  own  cattle  (D.  ix  2  fr  39). 

(e)  Plaintiff  is  primarily  the  owner  of  the  slave  or  thing 
hurt,  or  heir  to  the  owner.  One  who  has  the  use  or  usufruct  is 
entitled  to  an  analogous  action,  even  against  the  owner  himself^ 
if  he  has  caused  the  death  or  injury  (fv  u  §§6, 10,  ft  12,43), 
aa  is  the  owner  also  against  hirn  in  the  like  case  (D,  vii  I  fr  15 
I  3).  If  the  slave  be  in  pledge  aud  the  debtor  ia  insolvent,  or 
the  time  for  creditor's  action  on  the  debt  has  passed,  the 
creditor  can  sue  under  the  Aquilian  law,  being  of  course  liable 
to  the  debtor  for  any  excess  recovered  above  the  amount  of  the 
debt  (D.  ix  2  fr  30  §  i  )*  If  a  slave  belonging  to  an  inheritance 
is  killed  before  the  heir  enters,  the  heir  can  sue,  and,  even  If  the 
slave  have  been  bequeathed  away,  retains  the  right  of  action  (the 
legacy  having  failed  with  the  death  of  the  slave).  If  the  slave 
be  only  wounded,  the  heir  must  cede  his  action  to  the  legatee. 
If  he  be  slain  after  the  heir  has  entered,  and  the  legatee  has 
not  yet  accepted  the  legacy ^  the  legatee  has  no  claim  (fr  13 
§  2 — fr  1 5  pr).  If  the  killer  is  a  slave,  his  owner  is  liable  to 
the  action,  even  though  the  slave  be  in  flight :  it  does  not  lie 
against  the  master  of  one  serving  bona  fide.  But  it  does  lie 
against  one  who,  having  the  right  to  command,  orders  another 
freeman  to  commit  an  injury  (fr27§3,  37  pr).  An  owner  is 
liable*  if  he  has  killed  his  slave  or  animal,  to  a  bona  fide 
possessor  or  to  a  pledgee  (by  an  action  in  factum) :  a  pledgee  is 
I  See  voL  i  p.  294,  where  the  dispute  about  acceptance  ia  mentioned. 
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liable  by  the  Aquilian  law  as  well  as  by  the  pledge  actioa 
(fr  17 — 19).  Any  co-owner  can  sue  for  his  share  of  the  damages 
(fr  20,27  §-)■  ^he  action  can  be  brought  against  heirs  of  the 
injurer,  only  so  far  as  they  have  been  enriched  (fr  23  §8). 

(/)  The  measure  of  damages  for  killing  under  the  first 
clause  was  the  highest  value  of  the  slave  or  animal  at  any  time 
within  the  year  (i>.  *M^  days)  preceding  the  death,  or  if  the 
death  was  not  till  long  afterwards,  within  the  year  preceding 
the  fatal  wound.  Under  the  third  clause  the  measure  was  the 
depreciation  caused  in  what  was  the  value  to  the  plaintiff 
within  the  last  thirty  days.  The  word  plminvi  being  here 
omitted,  some  thought  that  the  judge  had  the  power  of  taking 
the  lower  estimate^  but  the  practice  followed  Sabious  in 
treating  the  omission  of  pluriiai  as  accidental  (Gai.  iii  218; 
D.  fr2i,  29 1 8,  51).  Two  wounds  inflicted  at  one  time  by 
the  same  person  counted  as  one  offence ;  not  so,  if  inflicted 
at  different  times.  But  if  suit  be  brought  and  daniagt^s 
obtained  for  a  wound  to  a  slave  and  he  afterwards  die  of  the 
wound,  suit  can  be  brought  again,  but  only  for  the  residue 
(after  deduction  of  these  damages)  of  what  the  owner  would 
have  obtained  if  suit  had  been  originally  brought  for  the  killing 
(fr32§  \,  46,  47),  If  a  slave,  being  inoi-tally  wounded  by  one, 
is  after  a  time  killed  by  another,  both  are  liable,  though  the 
estimate  of  damages  may  differ  in  the  two  cases  on  account  of 
the  differences  in  reckoning  the  period  of  value  (fr  5 1 ),  Where 
several  persons  are  directly  concerned  in  the  same  offence,  all 
are  liable,  and  the  penalty  on  one  did  not  relieve  the  others, 
uuless  they  were  all  of  the  same  family  of  slaves, — an  exception 
due  to  unwillingness  to  excessive  cumulation  of  penalty  on  the 
owner  (fr  1 1  g§  2, 4,  fr  32). 

(g)  In  estimating  the  value  or  loss  by  a  slave's  death  or  in- 
jury, all  has  to  be  included  that  would  have  been  gained  through 
him  and  all  cost  to  which  plaintiff  has  consequently  been  put. 
Thus  the  damages  would  be  increased  if  the  slave  had  an 
inheritance  left  him,  and  he  was  killed  before  he  could  accept; 
or  if  his  manumission  was  the  condition  of  his  owner's  becoming 
heir;  or  if  he  had  committed  frauds  in  his  accounts,  and  his 
death  prevented  his  being  put  to  the  question  to  reveal  his 
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confederates;  or  if  he  was  one  of  a  band  of  comedians  or 
musicianf!,  and  the  rest  were  depreciated  by  his  loss;  or 
again  if  a  mule  was  killed  which  was  one  of  a  pair,  or 
a  horse  which  was  one  of  a  four- in-hand.  If  suit  be  brought 
against  the  owner  of  an  auimal  which  has  caused  damage 
{paupene&)  nnd  the  animal  is  killed^  the  owner  can  sue  under 
the  le.v  Aqnilia  for  m  ranch  as  was  his  interest  in  not  paying 
damages  but  surrendering  the  noxious  animal  (Gai.  iii2i2;  D. 
fr  22,  23  pr  §§  2,  4j  fr  33  §  I,  37  §  i).  Mere  sentimental  considera- 
tions, e.g.  ties  of  relationship  or  affection,  were  not  regarded  : 
the  loss  must  be  of  a  substantial  character  such  as  would  be 
felt  by  any  owner  (fr33pr).  Again,  at  the  time  of  iujuiy 
a  slave  might  be  lame  or  have  lost  the  use  of  an  eye,  or 
of  a  thumb,  and  thereby  the  slave  being  a  painter  have  lost 
his  value  as  an  artist;  but  if  he  was  sound  within  the  period 
prescribed,  the  higher  value  was  taken.  If  a  slave  proved 
eventually  none  the  worse  for  the  injury,  still  the  action  was 
good  for  the  cost  of  healing  (Gai.  iii  114;  D.  fr  23  §  3,  27  §  17 ; 
cf,  CoUat  ii  4),  In  any  case  if  defendant  disputed  his  liability 
and  was  condemned,  the  damages  were  doubled.  If  he  admitted 
the  fact  and  disputed  only  the  estimate  of  damage,  double 
damages  were  not  due,  and  the  trial  was  confined  to  the 
determination  of  the  value  (Gai.  iv  9.  7!  ;  D.  fr  23  §  10,  25  §  2, 
26). 

{h)  Injury  to  the  body  of  a  freeman  did  not  come  within 
the  lex  Aquilia,  which  dealt  only  with  damage  done  to  others' 
property.  Moreover  nemo  'membrorum  suonim  dominiw  videtur 
(%.e.  limbs  are  not  property)  and  it  was  a  maxim  that  Ubermii 
corpus  aestimationem  non  rectpit  But  an  analogous  action  was 
granted  (D.  fr  1 3  pr ;  cf.  xiv  2  fr  2  §  3).  The  measure  of  damages 
would  be  in  this  as  in  some  other  cases  the  costs  of  healing  and 
the  loss  of  services.  Disfigurement  would  not  come  into  the 
calculation  (D.  ix  i  fr  3 ;  tit.  3  fr7;  cf  xxi  I  fr42).  A  father 
could  however  sue  for  damage  to  a  son  in  his  power  (D.  ix  2 
fr7pr). 

(1")  If  a  slave  appointed  free  and  heir  by  will  be  killed 
before  testators  death,  neither  the  substitute  (if  any)  nor 
statutable   heir  to  testator  caii  sue   under   the   lex  Aquiiia. 
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If  he  be  mortally  wounded,  but  die  after  testator,  the  wounded 
man's  heir  cannot  sue  where  he  himself  had  no  action  ;  if  how- 
ever he  was  only  part  heir,  his  coheir  can  sue  for  the  diminution 
of  hia  share  of  the  inheritance,  the  right  oDce  acquired  to  the 
testator  by  the  wounding  of  the  slave  not  being  lost  by  his 
manumission  (D.  fr23§i,  36;  xUv7frs6). 

(k)  For  offences  under  this  statute  committed  by  a  slave 
or  son  under  power,  or  by  a  vicar  at  his  slave  master's  order,  the 
owner  for  the  time  beiBg  was  liable  (noxa  caput  sequttur)^  and 
he  could,  instead  of  pajing  damages,  surrender  the  delinquent. 
See  below,  chap,  vii  c. 

(/)  In  many  cases  other  actions  are  available  concurrently 
with  this,  e.g.  pledge,  hire»  loan,  theft,  spiteful  injury,  or  ad 
eachibenduM.  If  one  suit  was  successful,  another  could  be 
brought  only  for  the  excess  thereby  recoverable  (D.  fr  18, 
27  §§  1 1 ,  34,  fr  42;  xliv  7  fr  34).  If  a  slave  were  killed  maliciously 
(dolo)  the  killer  would  be  liable  also  to  criminal  proceedings, 
but  there  might  be  a  question  whether  both  should  be  allowed 
(Gai.  iii  2 1 3  ;  I),  ix  2  fr  23  §  9 ;  xlvii  10  fr  7  §  I ), 

(m)  The  secoud  clause  of  the  le^E  Aquilia  gave  an  action 
against  an  adstipulator  who  formally  released  the  promiser  so 
as  to  cheat  the  stipulator.  The  damages  were  to  be  ttmti 
quanti  ea  res  est  The  connexion  of  this  clause  with  the  first 
and  third  is  obscure.  Gaius  himself  is  puzzled  at  this  grant  of 
a  special  action,  when,  as  he  says,  the  action  rtmifidaii  was 
sufficient,  though  it  was  true  (he  adds)  that  by  the  lea^  Aquilia 
he  could  get  double  damages  if  the  defendant  denied  the  act 
(Gai.  iii  2  r  5, 216).  Modem  writers  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
in  those  early  days  an  action  7uaiidaii  would  have  been  good. 
But  I  think  it  possible  that  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  that  the  second  clause  was  due  to  some  particular 
circumstances  which  led  to  Aquilius^  proposiog  this  law.  An 
adstipulator  was  chiefly  used  when  the  promise  was  to  be 
performed  after  the  stipulators  death  (Gai.  iii  1 17),  in  order 
that  there  might  be  someone  to  enforce  the  contract.  Suppose 
such  a  stipulation  to  have  been  made  by  a  slave,  the  slave  to 
be  killed  and  the  master  to  die  before  bringing  suit :  suppose 
the   adstipulator  to  be   persuaded   by  the   promiser  (himself 
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perhaps  the  killer  of  the  slave)  to  give  him  a  release.  Nothing 
could  be  more  natural  thaa  that  Aquilius  should  provide  that 
in  such  a  case  (the  case  on  my  theory  actually  before  him  at  the 
time)  the  adMipidator  should  be  liable  to  the  lull  amount  for 
the  loss  caused  by  the  death  of  the  slave  and  his  own  fraud. 
But  without  knowledge  of  the  actual  words  of  this  clause  (of 
which  indeed  even  Gaius  raay  have  had  only  a  brief  traditionary 
account)  it  is  useless  to  speculate  further. 


The  words  dare  damnas  esto  are  often  used  in  exacting  fines 
for  breach  of  public  statutes.  See  le^c  JuL  Agrar.  54,55;  lex 
Julia  rnvnicipalis  vv,  19, 125 ;  lex  Quinct,  25  ;  lex  Urs&n.  passim 
etc.  and  sometimes  io  private  inscriptions  on  tombs,  Bruns* 
p.  338.  In  an  old  inscription  on  a  grave  in  Luceria  the  right 
of  manna  injectio  pro  judicato  is  given  against  oflPenders. 
Actions  for  exacting  the  fines  were  popidares,  is,  could  be 
brought  by  anyone,  like  English  qui  tarn  actions  (^ea?  JuL  Agrar. 
54  ejtts  pecuniae  qui  volet  petitio  kac  lege  esto).  The  fine  under 
such  actions  vras  not  doubled  by  non-admission. 

That  dmnnas  esto,  used  in  a  public  statute,  had  originally 
the  same  effect  &&  jiidicatus^  I  do  not  doubt  (ef  Gai.  iv2i): 
but  how  long  this  continued  is  a  more  difficult  question.  And 
it  is  doubtful  what  was  the  effect  of  it  when  used  in  a  private 
will  or  in  an  inscription  by  a  private  person  qui  legem  suae  rei 
didt  (cf.  D.  xxiii4  fr  20 1 1 ;  Moramsen  ap.  Bruns*  p.  259), 


ii.  There  are  other  cases  of  semidelictal  obligation  similar 
in  general  character  to  those  under  the  lex  Aquilia^  but  the 
amount  of  damages  was  not  affected  by  admission  or  denial  of 
the  offence.  In  several  however  the  damages  are  put  from  the 
first  at  double  the  value. 

1,    Arborum  fuhtim  caesarum. 

This  was  a  special  action  against  one  who  stealthily  cut 
trees.  The  xii  tables  had  a  like  action  with  a  penalty  of  25 
asses.     It  was  an   old   dispute  whether  vines  were   included 

1  Thiii  is  e^jutested  by  Monro  (aee  hia  edition  of  D.  ix  2,  App.  11.),  and 
very  recently  by  Mitteis  {ZRQ.  xxxv  113). 
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under  trees.  Most  of  the  old  lawyers  (cf,  Gai.  iv  1 1)  said  they 
were.  Ivy,  reeds,  and  osiers  were  held  to  be  iDcluded.  Not 
only  cutting  down,  but  any  cutting  {caedere,  suhsecare)  or 
ringbarking  (cingere)  was  within  the  law :  pulling  up  by  the 
roots  was  not.  If  my  tree  puts  its  roots  into  a  neighbour's 
land,  he  must  not  cut  them,  but  bring  an  action  denying  my 
right  to  let  the  trees  do  it  (immiss^um  habere).  The  damages 
are  laid  at  double  the  owner  s  interest  in  not  having  the  trees 
hurt :  the  value  of  the  wood  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
the  damage.  The  action  did  not  He  against  an  heir ;  and  is 
not  open  to  a  usufructuary.  It  could  be  brought  at  any  time 
(pej'petua  esty  The  lex  Aquilia  will  apply  where  this  action 
fails,  and  is  concurrent  with  this  where  it  lie^J;  but  if  both  are 
brought,  that  brought  second  is  good  only  for  the  excess  over 
what  has  been  recovered.  If  the  wood  or  branches  cut  ate 
carried  away,  an  action  lies  for  theft  (D.  xlvii  7),  Paul  appears 
to  extend  this  action  to  the  cutting  of  standmg  corn  (SenL  ii  31 
§  24 ;  cf,  B.  xlvii  2  fr  2 1  pr). 

For  the  right  of  an  owner  to  cut  a  neighbour's  overhanging 
trees  see  vol.  I  p.  508, 


Other  actions  for  damage  similar  to  that  which  was  the 

subject  of  the  lea:  AquiHa  were  gmnted  by  the  praetor  against 
persons  who  had  not  themselves  caused  damage  but  were 
presumed  to  have  had  the  power  to  prevent  it  Such  are 
(2)  de  dejecto  effmove,  (3)  de  mispenso,  exponto,  etc.^  (4)  de  damno 
in  7iave  aut  caujmtui  facto.  (5)  To  these  may  be  added  some 
old  actions  gi-anted  by  the  Xii  tables  for  damage  caused  by 
animals.     Denial  did  not  involve  double  damages. 

2,  De  dejecto  effiisove.  If  anything  was  thrown  down  or 
fell  or  was  poured  out  so  as  to  cause  damage  to  a  person  in  a 
place  where  people  in  general  pass  or  stand,  the  occupier  of  the 
house  or  apartment,  whence  the  damage  came,  Wiis  liable  to  an 
action  on  the  ease.  It  was  not  necessary  to  prove  fault.  The 
damages  were  double  the  estimate  of  the  injury,  irrespective 
of  confesnion  or  denial.  If  a  freeman  was  killed,  the  damages 
are  fixed  (by  Justinian)  at  fifty  aurei;  if  he  was  only  hurt, 
then  at  whatever  the  judge  shall  think  fair,  reckoning  the  fees 
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to  docton*  and  other  cost  of  his  illness,  and  the  value  of  his 
services  for  the  time,  and,  if  he  is  disabled,  for  the  future  also,  but 
not  reckoning  anything  for  scars  or  deformity.  The  action  did 
not  run  against  heirs,  but  could  be  brought  by  an  heii*,  except 
where  the  damage  was  done  to  the  person  of  a  freeman.  In 
that  case  he  himself  could  sue  at  any  time,  others  must  sue 
within  a  year,  whether  he  was  killed  or  only  wounded.  It  was 
open  to  anyoDe  to  sue,  parties  interested  or  related  to  him 
by  blood  or  marriage  being  however  preferred;  but  heirs  as 
such  had  no  claim,  where  as  in  this  CJise  the  matter  was  not 
regarded  as  compensation  for  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  as  a  matter 
of  justice  only  (D.  ix  3  fr  i  %  1—6,  fr  5  §  S.  ?)• 

The  occupier  is  alone  chargeable,  even  though  he  may  have 
given  gratuitous  lodging  to  clients  or  freedmen,  or  may  use  the 
house  as  a  wurkshop  or  school,  or  may  have  let  oflf  a  small  part 
of  it  in  apartments,  but  if  the  bulk  is  let  off  all  the  occupants 
are  chargeable;  the  praetor  however  will  find  it  reasonable  in 
some  cases  to  allow  the  action  only  against  the  person  actually 
occupying  the  chamber  whence  the  mischief  was  caused. 
Occupiers  in  common  are  all  liable :  payment  by  one  fi*ees  the 
others,  who  can  then  be  matle  to  contribute.  Where  an 
occupier  has  bad  to  pay  for  the  act  of  his  guest,  etc.,  he  can 
recoup  himself  by  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  offender 
(who  is  also  liable  under  the  lex  Aquilia).  A  s<jn  under  power 
occupying  separately  is  responsible  himself,  as  there  is  no  con- 
tract to  make  his  father  liable  de  peculio.  If  a  slave  was 
occupier,  his  master  was  not  liable  either  negot  gest  or  de  peculio^ 
and  hence  he  was  dealt  with  ea^ra  ordineTjL  If  he  actually 
committed  the  offence,  without  his  masters  knowledge,  he 
could  be  surrendered  noxally  (D.ib.  fr  1  §§4, 7— fr  5  §4). 

3.  Be  su&pensot  ejcposito,  etc,  A  like  action  was  granted 
against  anyone  whether  owner  or  lodger,  dwelling  there  or 
not,  who  allowed  anything  to  be  placed  on»  or  hang  from,  the 
eaves  or  a  projection,  which  might  fall  and  hurt  passers  by  in 
a  public  place.  If  harm  was  actually  done,  the  person  who 
placed  the  thing  there,  instead  of  the  occupant,  was  liable.  And 
a  like  action  was  granted  against  one  who  exposed  in  a  booth 
a  picture  or  jar,  etc.,  so  that  it  fell  and  did  hurt.     The  penalty 
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being  penal  it  did  not  run  against  heirs  (I),  ix  3  f r  5 
(N.B*    aureus  =  solidus  fixed  by  Caracalla  at  ^  lb. 
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4.  A  somewhat  similar  action  {in  factum)  waa  granted  by 
the  praetor  against  shipmasters,  innkeepers  and  stabiekeepers 
(qui  naves f  cauponaa^  stabularia  eaiercent,  cf.  p,  178)  for  acts  of 
theft  or  damage  committed  in  the  ship  or  tavern,  ete.,  by  their 
sailors  or  servants  or  lodgers,  not  being  merely  travellers  or 
paa^engers.  The  liability  attaches  where  there  is  no  fault  on 
the  part  of  the  principal  except  for  a  bad  selection  of  servants 
or  other  residents.  If  the  offender  is  one  of  his  own  slaves,  the 
master  is  entitled  to  some  indulgence,  because  they  are  not 
chosen  for  this  purpose,  but  are  a  family  plague  (quam  domestic 
cum  malum) :  he  can  therefore  free  himself  by  noxal  surrender. 
If  another's  slave  be  employed  in  the  ship  or  tavern  and  do 
theft  or  damage  to  his  owner,  the  owner  can  sue  the  exercitor 
by  this  action  (as  well  as  by  an  actio  furti  or  Aquilia),  But 
damage  done  by  one  sailor  or  employee  to  another  is  not  ground 
for  this  action.  The  injured  person  can  proceed  directly 
against  the  offender  (if  ascertained)  by  the  actio  furti  or 
Aquilia ;  hut,  if  he  prefer  to  sue  the  principal,  he  must  cede 
to  him  his  actions  against  them  :  if  the  principal  be  acquitted 
on  this  action,  the  other  actions  will  be  barred.  Damages  by 
this  action  are  for  the  double  value»  and  the  action  is  not 
limited  to  a  yean  It  lies  for  the  heir  but  not  against  him. 
If  a  slave  be  working  the  ship  or  tavern  without  his  masters 
consent,  the  master  is  liable  de  pecidio  for  such  offence  com- 
mitted by  an  assistant,  but  if  it  have  been  committed  by  the 
slave  e3sercit4j7\  the  master  can  surrender  him  noxally.  If  the 
slave  die,  suit  de  peculio  cannot  be  brought  at  alL  A  master 
or  father,  whose  slave  or  son  is  working  the  ship  or  tavern  with 
his  consent,  is  liable  in  full.  Notice  to  the  passengei-s  of  non- 
liability and  their  assent  to  it  free  the  shipmaster  (Paul  iiji 
%  16,  iS;  D.  xliv  7  fr  5  §  6;  xlvii  2  fr  42  pr,  tit  5 ;  iv  9  fr 6,  7). 
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5,  Pauperies,     '  Damage  caused  by  an  animal.' 
An  action  was  granted  by  the  xii  tables  against  the  owner 

of  a  fourfooted  animal,  which  had  caused  any  damage  {pojq)enes) 
without  provocation.  If  the  beast  was  imtated  by  any  harah 
treatment  or  by  the  difficully  of  the  road  or  the  weight  of  an 
excessive  burden,  this  action  would  not  lie,  but  resort  must  be 
had  to  an  action  under  the  lew  Aquilia  or  au  analogous  action  i 
in  factum.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  mischief  is  caused' 
by  the  horse,  etc.  himself,  or  by  the  cart  or  anything  else  to  which 
he  is  attached.  But,  only  wheu  the  beast  does  harm  spontaneously 
from  his  own  wildness  or  temper  (commota  fer  it  ate),  is  the  owner 
liable  under  this  action.  If  another  beast  excited  him,  the  owner 
*)f  this  other  beast  is  responsible.  If  two  rams  or  oxen  fought 
and  one  wa*t  killed,  the  owner  of  the  aggressor  if  surviving  was 
liable.  Paul  makes  this  or  like  action  applicable  if  a  horse  or 
other  animal  with  the  mange  was  allowed  to  mix  with  neigh- 
bours' herds,  so  as  to  communicate  the  disease.  And  grazing 
on  another s  pasture  was  ground  for  this  action  (d  quid  depa^ta 
sit  Paul  i  1 5  §  i).  It  was  the  owner  of  the  animal  ibr  the  time 
being  (twxa  caput  sequitur)  who  was  liable  to  suit,  not  the 
owner  at  the  time  of  the  hurt.  And  not  only  the  owner 
could  sue,  but  anyone  who  was  interested  in  keeping  the 
damaged  thing  safe,  e.g.  one  to  whom  it  had  been  lent.  It 
ran  both  for  and  against  heirs  in  their  capacity  as  owners. 
The  claim  was  in  the  alternative  :  defendant  had  either  to 
make  compensation  or  to  give  up  the  animal ;  aut  noxam.  sarcire 
aut  in  noxam  (or  no.Toe)  dedsre.  If  the  animal  died  before 
joinder  of  issue,  the  action  dropped:  if  after  joinder  of  issue 
the  animal  was  killed  by  someone  else,  the  defendant  must 
either  pay  the  damages  or  make  over  to  plaintiff  his  action 
under  the  lex  Aqmlia  against  the  killer.  If  a  free  person  was 
damaged,  it  was  eventually  decided  that  he  (or  his  father) 
could  sue,  not  for  any  disfigurement,  but  for  the  expense  of  hia 
cure  and  the  loss  of  his  services  present  and  future  (D.  ix  i), 

6.  (a)  The  ease  of  dogs  was  specially  dealt  with  by  a  lew 
Pesolankt.  If  a  dog  was  in  a  sqtiare  or  public  road  and  not 
tied  up  in  the  day-time  and  did  mischief,  the  owner  was  liable: 
and  if  a  dog  was  led  by  one  incompetent  to  hold  him  or  in 
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a  place  where  he  oii^ht  not  to  be  and  did  mischief,  the  leader, 
not  the  owner,  was  liable  (Paul  i  1 5  §  i  ;  D.  ix  i  fr  I  §  5). 

(b)  An  analogous  {utilts)  action  to  thnt  d^  jmuperie  was 
granted  in  case  of  mischief  done  by  aniraaly  not  foiirfooted. 
Wild  animals  (e.g,  a  bear)  are  not  properly  within  the  scope  of 
the  law,  for  if  they  escape  from  confinement  they  cease  to  have 
an  owner  (D,  ix  I  fr  r  §  10,  4). 

(c)  The  aediles'  edict  forbad  keepings  unless  securely  tied, 
in  any  place  where  people  commonly  pass,  a  dog,  boar,  wild 
boar,  wolf,  bear,  panther,  lion  or  any  other  hurtful  animal.  In 
case  of  injury  to  a  slave  the  penalty  was  double  the  damage ; 
in  the  case  of  a  freeman,  if  hurt,  what  the  judge  thinks  right, 
if  killed,  a  fine  of  200  soUdi  (20,000  sesterces?  cf.  Just,  iii  7  §  5), 
This  action  would  be  concurrenb  with  that  de  pauperief  both 
being  penal  (Just,  iv  9  §  i ;  D,  xxi  1  fr  40—42). 

The  praetor  forbad  keeping  such  animals  in  such  places 
even  if  tied;  and  for  any  damage  caused  by  them,  or  on 
account  of  them,  gave  an  action  according  to  the  offence 
(especially  if  a  man  was  killed)  either  against  the  owner  or  the 
keeper.  This  was  granted  extra  ordifiem.  And  any  damage 
caused  through  fright  of  snakes  made  those  who  carried  them 
about  liable  to  suit  (Paul  i  i S  §  2;  D.  xlvii  u  fr  1 1 ). 


CHAPTER  VL 

OBLIQATfONES  EX   UELICTO  (TORTS). 

Obligations,  arising  fro  to  a  wrong  act  of  one  person  which 
causes  loss  or  injury  to  another,  have  certain  common  charac- 
teristics which  do  not  apply  to  contractual  obligations. 

L  They  do  not  run  against  the  heirs  of  the  offender, 
unless  issue  has  been  joined  with  the  predecessors.  But  if 
the  heirs  retain  any  profit  arising  from  the  delict,  they  are 
liable  to  restore  it  If  the  obligation  arise  from  taking  a  thing 
by  fraud  or  violence,  they  are  liable  to  an  action  for  production 
and  consequent  vindication  (D,  xliv  7  fr  33,  fr  59;    xlvii  i  fr  i 
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pr;   L  17  fr  38,  fr  164).      All  delicts,  except  insult,  could  be 
subject  of  action  by  heirs  (Gai,  ivii2). 

2.  If  several  torts  are  combined  in  one  proceeding,  the 
actions  arising  therefrom  are  concurrent,  but  do  not  destroy 
one  another.  Thus  if  a  man  has  stolen  and  killed  or  wounded 
a  slave,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  theft  and  also  under  the 
lex  AqailiiL  So  if  he  took  the  slave  by  force,  he  is  liable  for 
robbery,  and  also  under  the  lex  Aquiiia,  If  he  stole  him  and 
whipped  hina,  he  is  hable  for  theft  and  insult;  if  forther  he 
killed  him,  he  is  liable  under  a  third  action  for  tliat  (D,  xlvii  i 
fr  2;  xliv  7  fr6o). 

3.  If  the  offender  is  a  slave,  the  master  is  liable  not  de 
peculio  but  in  full.  On  t!ie  other  hand  he  can  free  himself  from 
the  penal  actions,  whether  one  or  more,  by  surrendering  the 
slave  noxally,  provided  he  had  neither  ordered  the  wrong  deed 
nor  had  guilty  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  the  owner  at  the  time  of 
action,  not  at  the  time  of  offence  who  ia  liable*  The  action  fur 
fraud  is  not  always  noxal  (D.  xlvii  i  fr  i  §  2;  ix  4ft*2pr,  fr7p 

fr20). 

4.  Condemnation  for  the  principal  delicts  makes  the 
offender  infamous.  This  is  declared  of  theft,  robbery,  insult, 
fraud,  vii elation  of  a  tomb ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  first  three, 
infamy  follows  not  only  condemnation  but  bargain  to  avoid 
conde  m  nation  ( Gai.  i  v  182). 

5.  In  most  delicts  condemnation  was  to  damages  of  twofold 
or  fourfold  the  value,  vis.  in  theft,  robbery,  damage  in  a  crowd, 
corruption  of  a  slave,  calumnious  bribe,  intimidation ;  but  not 
in  fraud  or  the  action  against  land-surveyors.  Insult  had  a 
special  estimation  of  damages.  Set-off  was  admissible  in  all 
delictal  actions  for  damages  (D,  xvi  2  fr  io§  2). 

6.  All  arise  from  acts  done  maliciously,  i.e.  with  evil  in- 
tention and  consciousness  of  wrong-domg ;  malejicia  voluntas 
et  proposiium  delinquentis  distinguit  (D.  xtvii  2  fr  54  pr). 

The  action  for  Aquilian  damage  resembles  delicts  in  the 
first  three  points,  but  it  did  not  involve  infamy,  nor  did  it 
inflict  double  damage,  unless  the  charge  was  contested,  nor  was 
it  at  all  confined  to  cases  of  evil  intention  :  it  included  mere 
negligence.     A  partner  who  had  injured  partnership  property 
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was  liable  to  the  Aquilian  action  as  well  as  pro  socioj  but  to 
condemnation  only  under  one :  whereas  if  he  stole  it,  he  could 
be  condemned  fur  theft  in  addition  to  pro  socio  (Cxvii  2fr45i 
50). 

A,    FiRTUM.    Theft, 

(a)  Theft  is  taking,  secretly  or  forcibly,  anything  moveable, 
with  the  intention  of  appropriating  it  without  the  owner  s  con- 
sent: and  not  only  the  fraudulent  appropriation  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  the  like  appropriation  of  its  use  or  possesisiou  ia  also 
theft.  Furtum  fit,  non  solum  cum  quvt  intet^cipiendi  cmtsa  rem 
alienam  amovet  sed  generaliter  cum  qvis  rem  alienam  invito 
dimiino  contrectat  (Gai.  iii  19S).  Forcible  taking  is.  however, 
usually  subject  of  another  actiou  (p.  216).  To  make  theft  there 
must  be  not  merely  an  intent  or  thought  but  actual  dealing 
with  the  thing  (I),  xlvii  2  fr  i  §  i  ;  xli  2  fr  3  §  i8);  not  mere 
dealing  in  words  or  writing  but  in  physical  touch  (frS2§i9); 
not  merely  wrongful  action  but  handling  with  intent  to  make 
gain  thereby  (fr  1  pr,  54  pr);  without  the  owners  consent  and 
without  a  belief  that  the  owner  would  consent'.  If  the  owner 
consents,  there  is  no  action  for  the  theft;  if  the  owner  is 
believed  to  consent,  or  the  taker  believes  the  thing  to  be  his 
own,  there  is  no  fraudulent  purpose,  and  no  actio  fta-ii  {G&i.  iii 
197,  198  ;  ii  SO  J  I^'  ff  4^  ^  7»  8)-  Iii  some  cases  the  owner  him* 
self  may  be  guilty  of  theft,  if  he  furtively  resume  possession  in 
spite  of  others'  rights  (fr  54  §4,  etc,  see  below). 

(6)  Thus,  besides  ordinary  cases  of  stealing,  theft  is  charge* 
able  if  a  man  make  any  use  of  what  is  defmsited  with  him 
merely  for  safekeeping ;  or  borrows  from  another's  stave,  when 
he  knows  that  the  owner  is  not  consenting ;  or  if  a  borrower 
lend  to  another  what  has  been  lent  to  him  only,  or  use  it 
otherwise  than  the  lender  intended  or  is  believed  to  approve, 
e.g.  if  a  man  borrow  plate  for  a  dinner  party  and  then  take 

*  GelUiia  (xi  i8  §  19)  quotes  from  Habiniis  ejc  Ubro  juris  citih'ii  mcniido 
as  follows :  i/td  aliettani  rem  adtrtfctavit^  cum  id  $«  ium'to  domino  facere 
judicare  deheret^  furti  itmnsturi  and  from  another  chapter:  Qui  alienum 
jucem  iucri  facieTuii  causa  aiiHuHt^  furti  <tt$trinffihtr  stve  acit  cujtts  nt  tive 
nemnL 
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it  abroad  with  him,  or  borrow  a  horse  for  an  ordinary  ride, 
and  take  it  to  battle  or  to  a  long  way  oflF  (Gai  iv  196; 
D.  xiii 6  fr  14;  xlvii  2  fr  40,  55  §  i,  yj  pr;  Scaev.  ap.  Gell  vi  15) ; 
or  if  a  fuller  or  tailor  use  clothes  given  them  only  to  clean 
or  mend  (fr  fcij  pr).  It  is  theft,  if  a  creditor  use  what  18  only 
pledged  to  him,  or  after  the  debt  is  paid,  do  not  retnm  but 
conceal  the  pledge^  or  when  he  has  tio  power  of  sale,  sell  it 
(fr  52  §  7,  55  pr.  74);  or  if  a  debtor,  before  paying  the  debt,  sur- 
reptitiously take  the  pledge  away  from  his  creditor  or  sell  it, 
even  though  the  creditor  were  not  in  possea^^ion  of  it  (fr  19  ^  S* 
6, 6 J  pr ;  Gai.  iii  200).  So  if  a  farm  tenant  who  has  agreed  as 
usual  that  the  fruits  should  be  pledged  to  the  lessor  for  the 
rent,  secretly  carries  them  off,  or  sells  them  to  one  who  gatliers 
and  removes  them,  both  farmer  and  purchaser  are  chargeable 
with  theft,  for  the  fruits  are  the  farmer's  only  if  gathered  with 
the  lessor's  consent  (fr62§8).  It  is  theft  if,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  a  farmer  gathers  the  next  years  crops;  or  if  an 
owner  seeretly  take^  the  fruits  or  conceals  the  thing  from  one 
who  has  its  usufruct  or  is  in  bona  fide  possession,  or  secretly 
takes  back  a  thing  borrowed  by  another  who  has  a  lien  on  it 
for  expenses  (fr  1 5  §§  i ,  2,  20  §  1 ,  60,  68  §  5  ;  Gai.  iii  200).  It  is 
thefb  for  the  owner  of  a  thing  to  take  by  force  the  price  from 
the  thief  who  has  sold  it  (fr  48  §  7  ;  c£  ix  4  fr  58  §  2).  One  w^ho 
picks  up  anything  lying  in  the  road  is  not  chargeable  with 
theft,  if  it  has  been  abandoned  or  he  believes  it  to  have  been 
abandoned  by  its  owner,  or  if  he  intends  to  return  it  to  anyone 
who  may  prove  to  be  its  owner :  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
csaae  of  goods  thrown  overboard  (fr  43  §§  4— 11),  Resuming 
without  fraud  what  has  been  conveyed  to  another  in  trust 
{fiducute  causa)  is  not  theft  (Gai.  ii  59,  60  ;  iii  201). 

(c)  Anyone  pretending  to  be  creditor,  and  receiving 
money  as  such,  is  chargeable  with  theft,  and  the  money  does 
not  become  his.  So  there  is  thefl  if  the  owner  by  mistake 
deliver  a  thing  to  another,  w*ho  knowing  it  not  to  be  his  appro- 
priates it ;  or  if  a  man,  instead  of  himself  receiving  money  not 
due  to  him,  directs  it  to  be  paid  to  another  in  his  presence.  If, 
however,  it  be  paid  in  his  absence,  he  cannot  be  charged  with 
theft,  when  hft  has  never  handled  or  seen  the  coins.     If  one. 
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assuroing  to  be  agent  for  another,  receives  payment  on  his 
behalf  and  keeps  it  for  himself,  it  is  theft,  provided  the  debtor 
gave  him  the  money  for  delivery  to  the  creditor,  or  if  the  false 
agent  assnmed  the  name  of  the  real  agent;  but  it  ia  not  theft 
if  the  agent  was  intended  to  be  owner  of  the  actual  money 
and  to  account  for  the  sum  to  his  supposed  principal  (D.  fr  43 
pr— §  2,  44  §§  1 .  2.  8 1  §  6  ;  cf.  xlvi  3  fr  1 8).  It  is  theft  if  a  man 
receives  money  from  me  to  pay  my  creditor*  and  does  pay 
him,  but  on  account  of  a  debt  of  his  own  (frS2§i6)\  One 
who  gets  a  loan  for  himnelf  by  false  pretences,  such  as  that 
he  is  solvent,  or  is  going  to  invest  it  in  gomis,  or  will  give  good 
sureties,  or  will  repay  directly,  or  being  a  slave  profeisses  him- 
self a  freeman*  or  being  a  son  under  power  professes  himself 
sill  juris,  in  deceitful,  but  does  not  commit  theft:  if  liable  in 
no  other  way  he  can  be  sued  for  fraud  (fr  43  §  3).  Nor  is  ob- 
taining by  fraud  a  promise  to  pay,  or  mere  denial  of  a  deposit, 
theft  (fr76,  H8pr).  Carrj^ing  off  or  concealing  a  female  slave, 
who  is  a  prostitute,  is  not  theft,  because  the  niotive  is  gratifi- 
cation of  passion;  but  if  she  is  not  a  prostitute,  although  the 
motive  is  the  same*  it  is  held  to  be  theft  and  also  plagiary 
(fr  39, 83  §  2 ;  Paul  ii  3 1  ^  1 2,  3 1  seems  to  differ  on  the  former 
point). 

(rf)  Aid  or  counsel  to  a  thief  for  the  purposes  of  theft 
makes  the  giver  liable  as  for  thefts  provided  theft  be  actually 
committed  (ope  consilio  atiatjus  ft/Ham  factiijfiX  This  liabi- 
lity  attaches  to  one  who  directs  his  son  or  stave  to  commit  a 
theft  (GelL  xi  18  §24);  or  who  knocks  money  out  of  your  hand 
that  another  may  carry  it  off,  or  blocks  your  way  that  another 
may  rob  you,  or  frightens  your  sheep  or  oxen  (e.g,  with  a  red 

*  So  if  ^  gives  a  thing  to  i5  to  present  on  *i's  behalf  to  C,  and  B 
presenta  it  as  from  himself,  he  commit'*  a  theft,  and  the  |)n»perty  in  strict 
law  does  not  pass  ;  but  na  C  wivs*  intended  to  have  it,  he  waa  allowed  (by 
a  kindly  w)n«tniction)  to  resiat  by  a  plea  of  fraud  any  action  of  J'b  to 
reclaim  it  (D.  ixxix  5  fr  25).  (In  the  earlier  issues  of  Momra»en*«  stereo* 
type  edit.  D.  ih'ii  2  fr  52  S  16  there  ia  a  typographic  error  furtum  non 
fiicere  for  furtttm  eum  facere^  which  has  probably  milled  Lenel  PfiUng, 
i  376,  ii  676  U)  give  non  for  etim). 

^  Cf,  Cie.  iV,  A  iii  30  j^  74  I  mis  if  la  aftia  *  ope  cotmlioqiie  dfo  furtum  aio 
faditm  intseJ* 
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cloth)  that  another  rnay  catch  thein  ;  or  lends  tools  or  a  ladder 
knowingly  for  the  purpose  of  a  theft  ;  or  lends  a  purchaser  over- 
heavy  weights  in  order  to  cheat  a  vendor;  or  conceals  a  run- 
away slave,  or  persuades  a  slave  to  run  away,  if  the  slave  carry 
off  things  with  him  or  be  himself  stolen  by  someone  else'. 
But  merely  shelving  the  road  to  a  runaway  slave,  or  refusing 
ioformation  of  his  whereabouts,  or  frighteuiiig  cattle  in  mere 
sport  or  from  malice  to  the  owner,  or  from  pity  setting  free  a 
fettered  slave,  may  be  in  some  cases  subjects  for  action  (in 
factum,  lege  Aquilia,  etc.)  but  not  furii,  if  there  is  no  thievish 
intent  (Gai.ii202;  DJr39.48§  i,  so§§  i.4i  S^  §§  U.  i9.  22,  55 
§4, 69 ;  iv  3  fr  7  §7  ;  cf.  Paul  ii  3 1  §  33).  If  when  you  intend  to 
make  a  loan  to  a  respectable  man  Titius,  I  substitute  a  needy 
man  of  the  same  name  and  divide  the  money  with  him  and  he 
knows  it  and  takes  the  money,  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  I  of  aiding 
and  counaeUing  (fr  52  §  21,  67  §4),  The  republican  lawyers 
(veteres)  held  that  a  man  who  with  a  fraudulent  intent  (dolo 
modo)  summoned  a  muled  river  into  court  w^as  chargeable  with 
theft  if  the  mules  meanwhile  were  lost  (fr  67§2).  If  Titius 
persuades  my  slave  to  carry  off  chattels  of  mine  and  briug  them 
to  him,  and  the  slave  tells  me  of  the  plan  and  performs  his  part 
by  my  instructions  in  order  that  I  may  catch  Titius  in  the  act, 
Titius  is  not  liable  to  me  far  theft,  for  I  consented  to  his  hand- 
ling of  the  goods,  nor  is  he  liable  for  spoiling  ray  slave  (p.  219), 
for  my  slave  is  not  spoilt  (Gai.  iii  198 ;  Justinian  iv  i  |  8  says 
some  lawyens  held  liim  guilty  of  theft). 

(e)  When  a  thief  has  taken  part  of  a  larger  whole,  e.g.  part 
of  a  cask  of  wine,  some  of  the  articles  in  a  cupboard,  part  of  the 
contents  of  a  bale  or  box  which  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry 
off,  he  is  (as  w^is  held  eventually)  chargeable  with  theft  only  of 
the  part  or  thiugs  taken,  but  if  he  handled  all  and  could  carry 
the  whole,  he  is  chargeable  with  theft  of  the  whole.  So  several 
persons  combining  to  steal  and  carry  a  heavy  beam  are  each 
chargeable  with  stealing  the  whole  (fr  21).     A  man  digging 

*  Gelliua  telk  ub  that  Sabinufi  men t ions  the  case  of  a  maxi  judged 
guilty  of  theft  who,  when  a  fugitive  slave  happened  to  be  passing  before  his 
master,  pre  vented  his  seeing  the  slave  by  holding  up  Km  toga  under  pre- 
tence of  putting  it  on  (xi  18  g  14). 
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sulphur  or  chalk  or  cutting  timber  or  taking  stones  or  fruit  in 
another's  land  is  liable  for  theft  if  he  carry  it  off  (fr  25  §  2,  52  §  8, 
58).  An  inimovt'able  is  not  capable  of  being  stolen,  though  at 
one  time  some  old  lawyers  thought  fundi  j'mium  fim*i  posse^ 
(Gai.ii5o,  =  D.xli3fr38X 

( /)  Free  persons  might  in  some  cases  be  stolen,  viz.  a  child 
under  power,  a  wife  in  hand,  or  a  person  in  a  quasi-servile 
condition,  such  a^s  an  adjudged  debtor  or  one  hired  out  as  a 
gladiator  {judicdius  vet  e.vauctoratus  meu^  Gai,  iii  199).  But 
though  an  action  furti  may  thence  arise,  there  is  no  condictio 
furtiva,  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  child  or  wife  (D,  xlvii  2  fr  38  §  i ). 

(g)  The  right  to  sue  for  theft  belongs  to  him  who  has  a 
lawful  interest  in  the  safekeeping  of  the  thing  stolen  (aijus 
interest  rem  salvam  esse),  whether  it  be  the  owner  for  the  time 
being  or  fructuary  or  anyone  in  honest  possession  of  others' 
things  and  effectively  responsible  for  them.  The  suits  of 
such  are  independent  of  one  another,  as  one  co-owner  s  action 
is  of  another  co-owners.  Thus  a  hirer  or  fuller  or  tailor  or 
borrower  can  sue  for  theft  of  the  thing  given  him  to  use  or 
clean  or  raend,  and  the  owner  in  these  cases  has  not  the  action, 
for  he  can  recover  the  value  from  them  by  the  ordinary  actions 
(locati,  commodati,  etc^).  But  if  they  are  insolvent  (at  the  time  of 
the  theft;  c£  Cod.  vi  2  fr  22  §  i),  or  if  he  has  given  them  a 
release  from  liability,  the  interest  has  shifted  back  to  him  and 
he  can  sue  the  thief.  If  the  borrower  have  paid  him  for  the 
loss,  and  the  thief  turn  out  to  be  a  slave  of  the  lender,  repay- 
ment by  the  lender  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  borrowers  action 
for  theft.  A  depositary  is  responsible  for  fraud  only,  not  for  safe- 
keeping (unless  he  has  expressly  promised  it),  and  has  therefore 
no  lawful  interest  upon  which  to  base  an  action  for  thetl  (Gai, 
iii  203—207  ;  D.  fr  10,  12,  14  §§  3,  4,  16,  fr  46  §  5.  47»  S4  §  i  J 
cf.  xlviiSfr  2  §23).  A  holder  on  sufferance  is  not  responsible 
by  the  ordinary  law  ;  but  if  an  interdict  de  precario  is  issued 

^  Gellius  (xi  18  §  13)  meotioni*  that  in  a  Wik  of  Sabinua  *on  thefts' 
a  generally  uuexjjected  proi^sition  was  laid  down  fundi  fjuoque  ei  aedium 
fieri  furttim^  and  that  u  farmer  who  I'eatetl  a  farm  aud  4w)ld  it  wa«  con- 
demned for  theft  because  he  had  done  hk  landlord  out  of  the  possoaaion 
{qnod  post6mone  ejus  doffunum  i/it»nyertmet). 
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against  him,  he  becomes  responsible  and  then  has  an  interest 
to  justify  his  suing  the  thief  (D,  xlvii  2  fr  14§  1 1).  One  who 
fanns  at  a  money-rent  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  crops  when 
gathered  can  sue  for  theft  of  them  when  standing  (fr26§iX 
The  bearer  of  a  letter,  if  hired  or  otherwise  responsible  for  its 
safekeeping,  or  if  its  contents  were  intended  to  benefit  him,  has 
sufficient  interest  (fr  14§  17).  The  owner  of  a  bond  or  receipt 
can  sue  lor  the  full  value  of  the  amount  named  therein,  even  if 
the  document  be  cancelled,  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  prove  pay- 
ment (Paul  ii  31  §  32,  fr  27—32).  If  a  thing  in  pledge  is  stolen, 
not  only  the  debtor  (if  the  thing  is  of  greater  value  than  the 
debt)  but  the  creditor  also  (if  his  debt  is  unsatisfied)  can  sue, 
whether  the  debtor  be  solvent  or  not,  and  for  tlie  full  value  of  the 
thing,  having  of  course  to  account  to  the  debtor  for  the  surplus 
over  the  debt  (fr  1 2  §  2,  1 4  §  6,  1 5  pr,  46  § 4).  One  who  has  only 
a  claim  to  a  thing  by  will  or  stipulation  cannot  sue  for  theft  of 
what  is  not  yet  his  either  in  ownership  or  possession  (fr  J  3,  86; 
cf.  fr8i  §7),  A  purchaser  before  delivery  cannot  sue  for  theft, 
but  can  call  on  the  vendor  to  surrender  to  him  his  actions,  or  if 
vendor  has  already  got  damages,  to  pay  over  the  amount  (fr  14 
pr:  according  to  Paul  (ii3i  §  17)  both  vendor  and  purchaser 
can  sue).  One  who  of  his  own  motion  manages  others'  business 
or  acts  as  guardian  (pro  tutore)  has  no  right  to  sue  for  theft, 
but  if  he  is  himself  sued  by  the  owner  for  the  loss,  can  claim  a 
surrender  of  the  owner's  actions  (fr  S4§  3*  ^6).  A  thief  has  no 
action  against  one  who  steals  the  same  thing  from  him :  the 
owner  will  have  an  action  against  both ;  and  if  there  be  no 
owner  to  sue,  still  (though  Servius  had  a  diflferent  opinion)  the 
thief  cannot  sue  for  what  is  in  no  way  his :  but  if  a  stolen  slave 
steal  from  the  thief,  it  was  held  that  to  prevent  the  mischief  of 
the  master  being  enriched  by  the  fraudulent  increase  of  the 
slave's  pecuUutn  the  thief  might  sue  the  master  (fr  14  §  4, 68  §4, 
77  §  I ).  One  who  without  title  is  possessing  a  thing  in  the 
character  of  heir  has  in  his  hope  of  gain  by  usucapion  no  such 
interest  as  would  enable  him  to  sue  for  theft  of  the  thing  (fr  72 

§0. 

(A)    A  father  or  master  can  sue  for  theft  of  a  thing  from  his 
son  or  slave  as  he  is  the  legal  owner  of  their  pecuUum^  and  liable 
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to  othera  so  br  as  it  extends.  If,  however,  there  be  nothing  in  it, 
his  interest  ceases;  and  thus  if  a  slave  has  undertaken  to  clean 
clothes  aud  they  are  stolen  from  him,  the  master  hits  in  such 
case  no  right  of  suit,  and  only  the  owner  of  the  clothes  can  sue 
(Paul  ii  3  r  §  20 ;  D.  fr  52  §  9),  A  son  ia  however  in  a  different 
portion:  he  can  always  be  sued  for  the  full  amount  of  a  debt 
(as  well  as  his  father  de  pecnlio),  and  can  himself  sue  on  a  loan 
(comviodati  D.  xv  i  fr  44;  xliv  7  fr9»  39):  if  therefore  a  thing 
lent  him  be  stolen,  as  he  is  liable  for  its  safekeeping,  he»  not 
his  father  or  surety,  will  have  the  title  to  sue  for  its  theft  (U. 
xlvii  2  fr  14  §  10;  cf.  §§  14,  15).  If  a  slave  in  usufruct  (or  use) 
be  stolen,  the  fructuary  (or  usuary)  can  sue  for  the  loss  of  his 
services  or  other  fruits  accruing  to  him,  the  owner  can  sue  for 
the  value  of  his  propriety  (fr  46  §§  1,  3).  Guardians  and  care- 
takers of  lunatics  could  bring  and  settle  an  action  for  theft 
from  their  wards  aud  also  bring  a  condiction  on  their  account 
(fr  57  §4).  Fur  theft  from  dowry  the  husband  has  the  right  of 
suit,  though  the  risk  is  really  the  wife's  (fr49§  i). 

No  one  can  sue  his  children  under  power  or  his  slaves,  not 
because  of  any  law  forbidding  it  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  : 
they  are  part  of  his  family ;  what  is  theirs  is  his ;  and  he  has 
power  to  deal  with  their  offences  himself  Nor  if  they  be 
alienated  or  set  free  does  a  right  of  action  arise,  which  did  not 
exist  when  the  act  was  committed  (fr  16, 17  pr§  1).  Nor  can  a 
part-owner  of  a  slave  who  has  stolen  from  hiin  sue  for  the  theft, 
even  if  he  ac(-|uired  the  share  of  ownership  since  the  theft  (fir  43 
§  12,  see  p.  2 1 1),  If  a  son  has  a  camp-pec«/titm,  he  is  responsible 
for  his  slave's  thefts  fi*om  his  father,  and  possibly,  as  he  has 
property  of  his  own,  responsible  by  an  twtio  ittilis  for  thefts  of 
his  own  :  his  lather  will  be  responsible  to  him  for  thefts  from 
such  a  peculium.  A  wife  is  not  liable  fuHi  for  theft  from  her 
husband,  except  on  account  of  her  slave:  for  her  own  theft  she 
is  liable  in  an  action  rerum  amotaranL  Anyone  who  aids  his 
son  or  slave  or  wife  when  committing  a  theft,  is  liable  to  this 
action  even  though  the  principals  may  not  be  sued  (fr  52 
§§  1—6;  36§  i).  A  patron  cannot  sue  for  theft  his  freedman 
or  client;  nor  a  hirer  sue  his  hired  servant  (fr9o). 

An  imputes  according  to  the  better  opinion  was  chargeable 
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with  theffc,  only  if  he  was  near  the  age  of  puberty,  and  therefore 
understood  that  he  was  doing  wrong  (Gai.  iv  208).  He  was  not 
held  capable  of  aiding  and  counselling  theft  (fr  23). 

{{)  An  heir  could  sue  for  theft  from  his  predecessor  (D,xlvii 
I  fr  1  §  i).  If  a  slave  of  the  inheritance  stole  from  the  heir  before 
the  inheritance  was  entered  on,  the  heir  could  sue  the  man 
hiniKelf  if  made  free  by  the  will,  or  the  legatee,  if  he  was 
directly  bequeathed,  as  in  neither  case  was  the  slave  ever  the 
property  of  the  heir  (D,  xK^ii  2  fr44  §  2,  65).  On  theft  from 
a  vacant  inheritance  see  p.  213. 

An  heir  was  not  liable  to  be  sued  for  his  predecessor's  theft, 
but  if  he  possessed  or  had  fraudulently  parted  with  the  thing, 
he  wan  liable  ad  exhibendmn,  and  also  to  vindication  and  con- 
diction  (D,  xlvii  1  fr  1  pr).  A  usufructuary  of  a  slave  was  not 
liable  for  the  slave's  thefts  but  could  sue  the  owner  (D,  xlvii  2 
fr  18X 

Whether  a  bona  fide  possessor  of  another's  slave  was  liable 
to  suit  for  a  theft  committed  by  the  slave  was  disputed,  but 
eventually,  Ji5  appears,  decided  in  the  affirmative;  and,  this 
being  so,  he  was  held  to  have  no  action  against  the  real  owner 
for  theft  committed  by  the  slave,  until  this  last  had  returned 
to  his  owner's  power  (Cod.  vi  9  fr  21  §  i ;  D,  xlvii  2  fr  17  §  3). 

(Jfc)  Destruction  of  the  thing  stolen,  or  death  or  manu- 
mission of  a  slave  stolen,  is  no  bar  to  action  for  theft;  nor 
is  its  capture  by  the  enemy  or  abandonment  by  the  owner 
subsequent  to  the  theft.  The  action  once  arisen  continues  as 
long  as  the  thief  lives,  until  it  is  either  settled  for  {dutn  quia 
pro  fur e  damnum  decideriV)  or  judgment  is  obtained  (fr46pr; 
cf  §  S).  If  the  thief  be  »ui  juHs  he  is  liable  himself;  if  he  is 
not,  the  action  is  against  whoever  is  his  father  or  master  at 
the  time  of  suit ;  if  he  becomes  free  since  the  theft,  the  liability 
shifts  to  him  (noj^a  caput  sequitur  fr  41  §  2  ;  xliv  7  fr  14;  Paul 
{131  §§8, 9).  The  settlement  (pro  fare  decidere)  could  be 
made  by  a  simple  agreement,  and  was  operative  ipso  jure 
(aiii4tr  17;§1). 

^  The  phrase  damnum  pro  fure  d^icidere  *to  settle  the  loss  in  the 
character  of  thief*  was  uaed  of  defendant  in  the  intentio  of  the  formulu 
(cf.  Gai.  iv  ^7), 
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(I)  The  amount  of  damages  varied  according  to  the  title 
of  the  plaintiff  and  the  character  of  the  theft.  If  plaintiff 
was  not  owner,  the  measure  of  damages  was  his  interest  in  the 
thing  not  being  stolen  (fr  jopr).  If  he  was  owner,  the  measure 
wag  the  maximum  time  value  which  the  slave  or  thing  stolen 
had  at  the  time  of  or  since  the  theft.  If  however  he  was  not 
permanent  owner,  but  owner  only  till  some  condition  occurred 
which  made  the  slave  free  or  transferred  the  ownership  to  a 
legatee,  the  measure  was  what  a  purchaser  would  give  for  the 
slave  in  the  circumHtances.  A  slave,  stolen  when  a  child,  is 
estimated  at  its  worth  when  grown  up  (if  still  stolen).  The 
value  of  any  inheritance  falling  to  the  slave  or  of  any  penalty 
due  for  non-delivery  of  him  before  a  certain  day»  cornea  into 
the  estimate,  if  he  be  stolen  and  die  before  entry  or  be  not 
delivered  as  due  (fr  50  pr,  52  §  29,  68  ^  i,  2,  81  §1).  But  it  is 
not  the  single  value  that  forms  the  damages,  but  a  multiple 
according  to  the  character  of  the  theft, 

(m)  Ser.  Sulpicius  and  Masurius  Sabinus  made  four 
kinds  of  theft;  manife^twm,  nee  nLutiifestum,  conceptum^  ohlatmn. 
Labeo  more  rightly  rejected  the  latter  two  as  not  theft  but 
only  connected  with  it  (see  p.  2 1 5).    Theft  manifest  was  detined 

(1)  by  Sabinus  and  othen?  to  be  when  the  thief  is  caught 
{deprehenditur),  not   merely  seen   (cf.  JX  f r  7  §  i ),  in  the  act ; 

(2)  by  others  again  to  be  when  the  thief  is  caught  while  still 
on  the  spot,  e.gf.  theft  of  olives  or  grapes,  while  the  thief  is 
yet  in  the  oliveyard  or  vineyard  ;  theft  of  articles  in  a  house, 
detected  while  the  thief  is  still  there.  Another  (3)  definition 
made  it  theft  manifest,  if  the  thief  was  caught  before  he  had 
brought  the  thing  stolen  to  the  destination  he  intended* 
A  fourth  (4)  still  further  extended  it  to  include  when- 
ever the  thief  was  seen  an^nvhere  in  possession  of  the  thing 
(rem  tenens).  Gains  tells  us  that  this  last  definition  was  not 
approved,  and  that  the  third  seemed  not  to  be  approved, 
because  of  the  doubt  whether  it  should  be  limited  to  eases 
where  the  thief  is  caught  within  one  day  or  in  several,  especi- 
ally where  a  thief  had  carried  the  thing  off  t<>  a  different  town 
or  province.  Of  the  first  two  definitions  the  second,  he  con- 
sidered, met  with  most  favour  (Gai.  iii  183,  184).     Paul  accepts 

a.  iL  li 
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the  first  three  {Bentiiii  §2).  Julian  and  Ulpian  {in  D. 
fr  3—5)  agree  with  Paul.  Aid  and  counsel  to  a  thief  was 
never  considered  to  be  theft  manifest:  robbery  was  clearly  so 
(D.  fr34,  81  §3).  A  carrier  of  goods,  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen,  is  if  caught  with  them  guilty  of  theft  manifest  (fr  35  pr). 

Theft  tiianifest  was  a  capital  oflFence  by  the  law  of  the  Sll 
tables.  They  permitted  a  thief  to  be  killed,  if  he  was  caught 
stealing  in  the  night,  or  if  in  daytime  he  defended  himself 
with  a  weapon,  but  before  killing  there  was  to  be  a  cry  as  a 
kind  of  notice  to  the  public.  If  the  theft  was  iu  the  da}^ime 
and  there  was  no  armed  defence,  a  freeman  could  only  be 
beaten  {verberatm)  and  assigned  (addicitts)  to  the  person  on 
whom  the  theft  was  committed.  It  was  a  question  with  the 
old  lawyers  (veteres),  whether  the  thief  was  thereby  made  a 
slave  or  was  in  the  same  position  as  a  judgment  debtor  assigned 
to  his  creditor  (adjudicati  loco).  A  slave  who  committed  theft 
was  beaten,  and,  if  puhes,  tlirown  from  a  rock ;  if  impubes^  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  noxally.  The  praetor  however  substi- 
tuted an  action  for  fourfold  the  value  in  each  case;  and  the 
action  (contrary  to  the  usual  rule)  was  not  limited  to  a  year. 
Theft  not  manifest  was  subject  to  an  action  for  twofold  the 
value  (Gai.  iii  1 89,  190 ;  iv  1 1 1 ;  Collat  7  §  2 ;  D,  ix  2  fr4 ;  Gell. 
xii8§§6-io). 

Both  the  quadruple  and  the  double  were  regarded  as  penalty 
only^  the  owner  haviog  the  right  also  to  recover  the  thing  or 
value  either  by  vindication  against  the  possessor  whoever  it 
might  be,  or  by  condiction  {furtiva,  see  p.  82)  against  the  thief 
or  his  heir  if  not  in  possession  (D.  xlvii  2  fr  48  pr,  55  §  3),  But  it 
would  be  the  judges  duty  to  restrict  the  plaintiff  to  the  produce 
of  one  of  these  two  actions  (fr  9  §  i).  If  the  thief  be  brought 
by  the  plaintiff  before  a  police  magistrate  {praefectus  vigilibtis 
vel  praeses),  and  the  thing  or  its  single  value  recovered,  the 
civil  action  tor  theft  was  deemed  to  be  waived,  especially  if 
punishment  was   inflicted  as  well   (fr  57  §  i).     Settlement  for 


1  Quintil.  \"ii  6  §  2  gives  as  an  ia^tanoe  of  obecurity  in  the  law :  Fttr 
fuadruplum  std&aL  Duo  mihripu^unt  pariter  deoem  milia;  petuntur  <tb 
uiroque  quadragmia:  illi  postulant  ut  vicena  conferani;  nam  et  actor  dicU 
h4f€  esse  quadrupium  quod  petai^  et  rei  hoc  quod  offemnL 
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theft  (si  pro  fure  damnum  dedsuni  sit)  did  oot  bar  vindication 
or  condiction  (D.  xiii  i  fr  7  pr), 

(w)  Both  condera nation  and  settlement  in  an  action  for 
thefb  made  the  defendant  infamous;  and  this  consecjueDce 
followed  ipso  facto  without  the  praetor  or  governor  having  power 
to  prevent  it  (Oai.  iv  182;  Paul  ii  31  §  15 ;  D.  xlvii  2  fr  64), 

(0)  As  in  the  case  of  other  torts,  when  a  slave  has  com- 
mitted a  theft,  his  owner  unless  having  himself  gniltj  knowledge 
could  escape  payment  of  damages  by  surrendering  the  slave 
(jioirae  seiTum  dedefido,  see  p.  252).  Ordinary  actions  of  con- 
tract were  often  sufficient  to  compel  the  slave'8  master  either 
to  settle  for  the  loss  or  to  give  up  the  culprit  (aid  damnum 
decidere  aftt  pro  noxae  deditione  hominem  relinquere).  Thus  if 
a  slave  in  pledge  stole  from  the  creditor,  the  counter  pledge- 
action  was  enough  for  this  purpose.  If  a  slave  is  bought  and 
is  to  be  given  back  by  the  purchaser,  the  latter  can  call  on  the 
vendor  in  the  proceedings  for  redhibition  (for  he  has  no  interest 
to  support  an  action  for  theft)  either  to  compensate  him  for 
any  theft  which  the  slave  has  committed,  or  to  abiindon  to  him 
the  slave.  A  like  use  may  be  made  of  the  actions  on  hire  and 
loan  in  the  case  of  a  slave  committing  theft  when  hired  or 
lent  But  if  a  man  has  directed  his  agent  to  buy  a  particular 
slave  for  him,  and  the  slave  turn  out  to  be  a  thief  and  steal 
from  the  agent,  the  'mandator,  whether  he  knew  of  the  slave's 
character  or  not,  is  compellable  by  the  counter  action  of  man- 
date to  compensate  tlie  agent  without  having  the  alternative 
of  noxal  surrender*  And  the  like  applies  in  the  case  of  deposit, 
as  both  agent  and  depositary  are  acting  for  their  principal's 
benefit  and  not  for  their  own.  If  a  slave  steal  from  one  of 
his  co-ownei's,  the  sutferer  can  by  the  action  com,  div,  force 
the  other  to  repair  the  loss  or  surrender  the  slave  (D.  xlvii  2 
fr62pr-§7,68§3,  I7§2). 

(p)  The  issue  had  to  describe  the  thing  stolen  sufficiently 
for  practical  purposes.  If  a  dish  or  plate  or  cup  was  stolen, 
its  weight  need  not  be  given,  but  the  metal  should.  If  un- 
wrought  metal  was  stolen,  the  weight  and  kind  of  metal  must 
be  stated ;  the  number  and  metal  of  medals  or  coins,  the  colour 
(if  remembered)  of  robes.   If  silver  has  been  stolen  and  wrought 
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into  cups,  either  the  weight  or  the  wrought  article  may  be 
given :  if  grapes  have  been  stolen  and  crushed,  the  demonstra- 
tion  may   tiame  them   either  as   grapes   or   must   or   raisins 

(fri9^i-4,  S2§i4); 

(q)  Besides  the  private  action  for  theft  criminal  proceedings 
might  be  taken,  and  Ulpian  (fr93)  says  that  in  his  time  this 
was  the  more  usual  case^  Thieving  by  night  or  stealing  in 
public  baths  were  punished  by  being  put  to  public  labour  for 
a  term;  bui^lars  or  thieves  who  defended  themselves  with  a 
weapon  were  sent  to  the  mines  or  relegated  according  to  their 
rank.  Killing  a  thief  was  not  allowed  uule&s  it  wasoecessary 
in  self-defence  {Collat  vii  2 — ^4). 


B.    Other  actions  for  stealing. 

1.  Where  a  beam  had  been  stolen  and  joined  to  a  house 
or  vineyard  the  xii  tables  directed  that  it  should  not  be  capable 
of  vindication,  but  he  who  joined  (junixrity  it  to  the  building 
(i,e,  practically  the  ground  owner)  nhould  be  liable  to  an  action 
for  double  the  value  (actio  de  iigno  jimcto).  An  action  for 
production  {ad  exkibemlum)  would  also  lie  against  one  who 
joined  it  knowing  it  to  be  another's,  on  the  ground  of  his 
fraud  in  precluding  himself  from  being  able  to  restore.  All 
building  materials  (stone,  tiles,  pots,  lime,  sand)  and  all  things 
necessary  for  vines  (props,  poles)  were  held  to  be  included 
(D.  xlvii  3  fr  I). 

2.  There  was  an  action  given  by  the  xil  tables  against  any* 
one  who  sent  in  his  cattle  to  feed  on  another's  land,  but  we 
know  no  more  about  it  (Act  de  pastu  pecoris  D.  xix  5  fr  14  §3)* 

3.  Cattle- lifting  (abiffeatus)  was  generally  punished  crimi- 
nally, being  taken  out  of  the  category  of  private  theft  by  its 
frequent  practice  as  a  business,  by  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
done,  and  by  the  use  of  ai*med  force  in  defence.  Driving  oflf 
one  horse,  two  mares  or  oxen,  ten  goats  or  sheep,  five  pigs>  came 
within  the  law.  But  driving  off  a  straying  ox  or  horse  in 
desert  places,  or  fewer  goats,  sheep  or  pigs  than  this  number 

I  Pemice  suggCRte  that  the  xil  tables  liad  not  junxii  but  junctum 
habuii ;  cf.  D.  xli  i  6-7  §  10  {Labe4>  ii  1  p.  320). 
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was  merely  theft  (Paul  v  18;  Colkit  xi;   cf.  D.  xlvii  14  fr3  de 
abactorihn^  or  abigeis). 

4.  An  old  action  (oneris  amrsi)  against  carriers  is  men- 
tioned by  Alfenus  (lawyer  of  Cicero's  time)  but  regarded  as 
superfluous  (see  p,   176;  D.  xix  2*1-31). 

5.  Theft  by  a  wife  and  some  other  persons  was  the  subject 
of  an  action  mrum  amotaimm,  the  relationship  making  a  dis- 
graceful action  unsuitable  (D.  xxv  2). 

6.  Theft  in  a  tavern,  etc.  (in  cmipona,  etc,)  was  the  subject 
of  a  special  action  against  the  proprietor,  see  p.  197. 

C  Abstraction  of  things  belonging  to  a  vacant  in- 
heritance was  the  subject  of  two  special  procedures.  Theft  (as 
Q,  Mucins  Scaevola  said)  was  concerned  only  with  possession; 
an  inheritance  before  the  heir  entered  was  not  possessed  by  any- 
one»  and,  though  for  some  purposes  regarded  as  a  legal  person, 
had  no  power  to  hold,  and  no  animus  to  act,  as  possessor  of  the 
things  belonging  to  it.  When  the  heir  enters  he  acquires  all 
the  rights  of  the  deceased,  and  all  the  things  belonging  to  the 
inheritance,  but  possession  of  them  is  not  included  under 
either  category ;  and,  until  he  actually  takes  possession,  there 
is  no  possessor  against  whom  theft  could  be  committed.  It  was 
therefore  a  recognised  principle  that  hereditmiae  rei/tiHum  n&n 
JitK  But  things  lent  or  hired  out  or  pledged  by  the  deceased 
had  a  de  facto  possessor  in  the  borrower  or  hirer  or  pledgee ; 
and  the  like  was  true  where  another  had  the  usufruct :  in  these 
cases  therefore  the  heir  (as  well  as  the  borrower,  etc.)  after  entry 
was  held  capable  of  suing  for  theft.  But  in  other  cases  the 
heir  could  only  sue  for  production  (ad  exkibe^idum)  so  as  to 
vindicate  the  thing  stolen.  (See  D.  xlvii  2  fr  14  §  14,  69 — 71  ; 
tit. 4  fr  I  §  15;  tit.  19  fr2  §  I,  6.)     Special  means  were  therefore 

^  Cicero  pmbahly  refera  to  i\m  doctrine  when  he  wrote  to  Trelxattua 
{Fum.  vii  22)  to  pnn'e  that  there  waa  an  old  dispute  po§Betne  h^es  quod 
furtum  mUea  factum  ssset  furti  rect^  agere,  Trebaiius  maiTitaincd  that  no 
one  had  ever  thought  he  could.  Cioero  produced  opinione  (if  Sex.  AoUiis, 
M\  Maniliuja  and  il*  Brutiis*  to  that  effect,  and  mentionB  Q.  Muciua 
ScaevoVa  opinion  to  the  eoutniry.  Thia  opinion  i«  apparently  given 
in  D.  ilvii  4  f r  1  §15  aa  ahove. 
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taken  to  prevent  thefts  before  the  heir  entered  or  actually  got 
possession, 

(a)  By  a  decree  made  under  Marcus  Aurelius  anyone 
who  pillaged  an  inheritance  before  the  heirs  entry  or  taking 
possession  was  liable  to  eriininal  proceedings  ejotra  ordinem 
{(riffien  expilatae  kereditatU)^  but  Severus  and  Antoninus 
declared  the  heir  to  have  the  option  of  either  prosecutiog 
the  offender  or  vindicating  the  things  stolen  (D.  xU^i  19  fr  l,  3)* 
It  could  not  be  brought  against  the  wife  nor  against  a  coheir 
(frs;  Cod.  iii36fr3). 

(b)  An  action  for  double  the  heirs  interest (dupli  judialu/m) 
was  given  by  the  praetor  against  anyone,  declared  free  in  a 
will,  whose  fraud  (dolm  malit.H)  prevented  anything  which  was 
included  in  the  goods  of  the  testator  from  coming  to  the  heir. 
The  fraud  must  have  been  since  testator's  death  and  before  any 
heir's  entry.  A  slave  in  this  position  might,  it  was  thought  (so 
Labeo),  act  with  less  scruple,  because,  even  if  the  inheritance 
be  regarded  as  his  misti"ess,  he  could  not  be  controlled  and 
punished  as  a  slave,  and  no  action  lay  for  a  mistress  againat 
her  freednian  for  torts  committed  in  slavery.  The  language 
was  so  general  as  to  include  all  fraudulent  damage  as  well  as 
abstraction,  and  was  applied  whether  the  freedom  was  given 
directly  or  by  way  of  trust ;  and  also  w  hen  the  doer  remained 
a  slave  but  was  unconditionally  bequeathed  If  there  was 
a  condition  either  of  freedom  or  legacy  he  remained  a  slave 
and  was  subject  to  chaKtisement  (D.  xlvii4  fr  i,  ^2 — ^7,  frj). 
Nor  was  it  confined  to  loss  or  damage  of  things  actually  in 
bonis  of  the  deceased;  things  lent  or  pledged  or  honestly 
possessed  by  others  and  fruits  come  within  the  action— where- 
ever  in  fact  an  action  fur  theft  could  have  been  brought  if 
the  slave  had  been  a  freeman  and  the  inheritance  a  living 
person.  The  action  must  be  broil ght  within  a  working  year, 
and  was  open  to  heirs,  and  did  not  exclude  vindication ;  but 
if  deceased's  heir  could  come  to  his  own  in  other  ways  this 
action  did  not  lie.  If  several  slaves  so  acted,  they  were  each 
liable  for  the  double,  and  payment  by  one  did  not  free  the 
others  (fr  i  §§  10,  16—19). 
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D.  Further  actions  not  tor  theft,  but  connected  with 
theft,  are  the  followiDg: 

1.  Fiuium  conceptum^^  'taking  to  oneself,'  'receiving/  was 
when  a  stolen  thing  was  found,  witnesses  being  present,  in  the 
possession  of  a  person  (apud  aliqaem).  The  peoalty  was  three- 
fold,  both  by  the  Xii  tables  and  the  praetor's  edict  (Gai.  iii  183, 
186, 191), 

2.  Furtifm  obiatftm,  '  putting  a  theft  on  to  another/  was 
when  a  stolen  thing  was  given  to  someone  in  onJer  that  it 
might  be  found  with  him  (concepta)  rather  than  with  the  giver 
and  was  so  found.  The  person  with  whom  it  was  found  had  an 
action y^  oblaii  against  the  giver.  The  penalty  was  the  wirne  as 
for/,  cQiicepti  (Gai.  iii  183, 187^  191). 

3.  Furtmn  prohibitum^  *  hindering  (search  for)  theft/  was 
when  a  pers^m  desirous  of  searching  for  a  stolen  object  was 
hindered  from  doing  ho.  The  hinderer  was  liable  to  an  action 
for  fourfold  by  the  praetor's  edict.  The  Xll  tables  affixed  no 
penalty,  but  provided  that  anyone  who  wished  to  search  should 
search  naked,  having  his  loins  girt  with  a  linen  cloth,  and 
holding  a  dish ;  and  that  if  he  found  anything,  the  theft  should 
be  theft  manifest.  Gaius  criticises  this  regulation  severely.  If 
a  man  meant  to  hinder  the  search,  be  would  hinder  a  naked 
man  as  much  as  if  he  were  clothed,  and  all  the  more  because  of 
the  increase*  1  penalty  on  detection.  What  use  is  carrying  the 
dish  ?  to  put  the  stolen  thing  on  ?  or  to  occupy  the  man  s  hands 
so  that  he  cannot  bring  the  thing  in  secretly  and  declare  it  to 
be  stolen  ?  The  thing  may  be  too  big  to  suit  either  hypothesis. 
One  thing  however,  says  Gaius,  is  certain,  that  the  law  is  satis- 
fied, whatever  the  material  of  the  dish:  and  though  the 
discovery  ot  a  thing  under  these  circumstances  may  perhaps 
not  strictly  turn  the  theft  into  theft  manifest,  all  agree  that 
the   law  can   prescribe  the  same   penalty  (Gai.  iii  188,  193*). 

*  All  these  exiireMsiomj  belong  to  the  class  where  gerundive  often,  and 
sometinian  pfvrticipl(58,  are  used  to  denote  not  the  thing  or  person  acted 
on,  but  the  action  itself;  e.g.  duhitaliai  nemo  quin  vioiati  huspiies^  legnti 
ftecatt\ /aria  vejeata  efiarmU  voititaiem  (Cic.  Pis,  35).     Lat.  Qr.  §  141a 

^  Qelliiis  (xi  18  S^9)  aays  Ea  quoqm  fitrta  quae  per  lameem  Udumqy^ 
cmicepta  e4setU  prouide  ac  ti  mani/esta  f&r&ni  deeenmri  vindioamrwU. 
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Paul  apparently  gives  the  later  practice,  that  one  who  means 
to  search  had  first  to  declare  what  he  sought,  giving  both  its 
name  and  description  (SenLii^i  §22).  Certainly  in  a  suit 
name,  colour,  weight,  number,  etc,  were  required  to  be  stated 
(D.  xlvii  2  fr  19,  52  §  25  ;  above,  p.  211). 

4.  Justinian  mentions  an  analogous  action  fwrii  non 
emhiHti,  i.e,  for  non-production  of  a  stolen  object;  but  the 
practice  of  search  in  this  fashion  becomiog  obsolete,  these 
actioDS  went  out  of  use,  anyone  who  knowingly  received  or 
concealed  a  stolen  thing  being  guilty  of  theft  not  manifest 
(D.  xlvii  2  fr48  §§  1, 3 ;  Just,  iv  i  §4). 


E.      L      Vl    BONORUM     RAPTORUM,    *  ROBBERY    BY     FORCE.' 

This  action  was  introduced  by  the  praetor,  M.  Lucu11ub\ 
probably  in  76  B.a,  in  order  to  meet  the  lawless  acta  com- 
mitted by  large  bands  of  slaves  who  were  kept  in  faims  and 
pastures  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  The  early  form  of  the  edict 
appears  to  have  been  directed  against  anyone  who  forcibly  and 
maliciously  collected  or  armed  meti^  and  inflicted  loss  or  carried 
off  goods,  {Si  GUI  in  dolo  rrmlo  hominibiw  coactis  artnaidsve 
dajmii  quid  fnctwm  esse  dicetur  sive  cujus  bana  rapta^  esse 
diceniur,  etc^  comp»  Cic.  TulL  3,  4.)  In  the  Digest  (xlvii  8 
fr2pr;  cf.  §7)  vi  and  amiatisve  are  omitted,  but  the  omission 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  statemeot  of  the  law. 
Force  indeed  characterises  the  action  throughout  and  distin- 
guishes it  from  mere  theft  If  there  is  not  actual  force,  there 
must  be  contrivance  to  use  it,  by  getting  people  together  for 
the  purpose.  Acts  of  mere  stealth  are  not  within  the  edict. 
The  men  may  be  armed  or  not;  they  may  be  free  or  slave; 
collected  by  defendant  or  another ;  they  need  not  be  numerous, 
one  is  sufficient ;  nor  need  defendant  be  with  them  in  person* 
It  did  not  require  participation  in  the  act  to  make  the  contriver 
liable. 

1  See  Cic,  TalL  4  §  8  and  my  esaay  on  this  8|)eech  (vol  11,  Api^udix). 

■  Keller  arguing  from  the  formula  given  in  Cic.  TulL  3  S  7  tbinks  bona 
rapta  waa  originally  iocluded  in  damnum^  and  this  claui*e  addtsd  in  the 
edict,  only  when  dumnwm,  by  its  us©  in  the  Aquilian  lex^  wune  to  bo 
usod  aijocially  of  damage  other  than  robbery  (SeTneatr,  pp.  578—584). 
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Carrying  off  one's  own  goods  or  one's  own  runaway  slave  ia 
not  within  the  mischief.  Nor  is  a  tax-farmer  liable  if  he  carry 
off  my  cattle  under  a  mistaken  idea  that  I  have  committed 
a  breach  of  the  revenue-law ;  far  the  act  is  not  malicious ;  but 
otherwise,  if  cattle  have  been  carried  off  forcibly,  one  who  shuts 
them  up  so  that  they  die  of  hunger,  is  liable  also*  As  regards 
the  goods,  it  is  not  reqtiisite  that  they  should  be  part  of  plaintiff  s 
estate,  if  only  they  are  in  his  de  facto  possession*,  so  that  he 
has  an  interest  in  them  (as  a  usufructuary,  etc.),  or  in  their 
safekeeping,  as  depositary,  pledgee,  etc. 

The  action  could  be  brought  by  an  heir,  but  not  against 
one,  condiction  sufficing,  if  the  heir  has  been  enriched.  It  must 
be  brought  within  a  working  year  (atmits  ittilisX  and  lay  for 
fourfold  the  value  of  the  things  (not  of  the  plaintiff's  interest)'. 
Slaves  who  were  concerned  in  the  robbery  could  be  surrendered 
noxally,  and  their  owner  thus  relieved.  Besides  vindication  and 
condiction  the  actions  for  theft  and  Aquilian  injury  are  often 
applicable,  but  fourfold  damages  is  the  maximum  recoverable 
(D,  xlvii  8  fr  I,  2).  Restitution  before  trial  was  not  enough  to 
avoid  the  penalty  (D.  fr  5). 

Goods  taken  by  force  were  incapable  of  usucapion  until  they 
had  returned  to  the  possession  of  the  owner  (D.  xlvii  8  fr  6). 
The  incapacity  was  created  by  the  lea.^  Julia  et  Plautia  (Gai.  ii  45 ; 
D,  xli  3  fr  33  §  2)  J  the  extinction  of  the  incapacity  apparently  by 
a  lew  Atinia  (D.  xli  3  fr4§6).     See  vol  i  p.  475. 

An  analogous  action  was  granted  agaiost  anyone  who 
forcibly  ejected  another  from  a  ship  and  carried  off  any 
goods,  or  who  seized  and  carried  off  a  carriage  or  horse 
(Paul  v6§s). 


2.      Ex  INCENBiO  RViNA  NA  UFRAQIO,  ETC,  RAPT!  HEVKPTI 

DOLO  MA  10  UAMNiVE  DATL  Rubbery  or  other  damage,  on 
occasion  of  a  fire  or  fall  of  buildings  or  shipwi-eck  or  violent 
attack  on  a  raft  or  ship,  subjected  the  offender  by  the  praetors 
edict  to  an  action  for  fourfold  damages,  if  action  be  brought 

^  For  the  diBtinction  of  in  honu  and  ex  h&JiU  see  voL  l  p.  428  note. 
*  Under  the  interdict  de  vi  the  whole  interest  was  recoverable  but  Dot 
fourfold.    See  vol  i  p.  464. 
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within  a  year  from  the  suit  b^iitig  possible ;  if  afber  a  year,  for 
single  damages.  The  attack  on  a  ship,  etc,  {navis  eicpuffnata) 
might  consist  in  sinking,  scuttling,  cutting  ropeg  or  sails  or 
anchors.  Any  kind  of  malicious  damage  or  removal,  whether 
by  force  or  not,  came  within  the  edict.  But  it  must  be  on  the 
spot  and  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  etc.  though  not  necessarily  from 
the  house  or  ship  itself,  but  also  from  adjacent  parts.  A  guilty 
receiver  was  also  chargeable,  Labeu  extended  the  edict  to  the 
occasion  of  an  attack  an  a  house  or  villa.  Where  a  person  broke 
down  {dissipavit)  a  neighbour's  house  to  save  his  own  catching 
fire  and  had  no  other  way  of  preventing  it,  Celsus  and  Ulpian 
(against  Labeo)  held  him  not  to  be  liable  under  this  edict: 
there  was  no  malice.  A  senate  s  decree  made  anyone  who  robbed 
persons  shipwrecked  liable,  besides  the  amount  recoverable  by 
the  individual,  for  as  much  more  to  the  fisc  (D.  xlvii  9  ft- 1 — ^3,  6 ; 
Paul  v3§2). 

There  were  criminal  proceedings  with  severe  penalties  for 
such  offences,  especially  against  wreckers  (D.  ih  fr4, 7,  lO). 

3.  Damn/  in  tvrba  faotl  Damage  suffered  in  or  by 
occasion  of  a  crowd  or  insurrection  {seditwX  if  due  to  malice, 
was  the  subject  of  an  action  undt-r  the  praetor's  edict.  The 
crowd  might  be  collected  purposely  or  might  have  gathered  of 
itself  on  hearing  cries  or  seeing  some  act  of  violence.  Anyone 
who  cruised  the  damage,  or  wrongfully  caused  the  crowd  which 
afforded  occasion  for  it.  came  under  the  action,  which  lay  for 
twofold  the  %*alue,  if  brought  within  a  year,  afterwards  for  the 
single  value.  Loss  of  goods  or  damage,  not  robbery,  was  the 
subject.  Personal  injury  was  the  subject  of  extraordinary 
proceedings.  Three  or  four  persons  were  held  not  to  make 
a  crowd,  ten  or  fifteen  did.  The  action  lay  against  a  slave 
or  body  of  slaves,  who  presumably  could  be  surrendered 
noxatly  as  in  case  of  robbery ;  which  action  is  the  same  as  this 
as  regards  the  liability  of  heirs  (D.  xlvii  8  fr  4 ;  Paul  v  3  1 1). 


F,      SeRVI  CQimirPTL 

The    praetor    granted    an    action    against    anyone    who 
fraudulently   harboured    another s    slave,   or    pei'snaded    him 
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to  any  act  which  made  him  woi'se  {qui  recepit  persuasUque 
ei  dolo  malo  quo  eum  deteriorem  faceret).  It  lay  against  any- 
one, even  a  partner  or  fructuary,  who  harboured  a  slave,  not  in 
order  to  deliver  him  to  his  master  or  from  mere  humanity,  but 
with  fraudulent  intent;  or  who  persuaded  hira  to  any  wrong 
act,  or  to  run  away  or  to  embarrass  hia  peculufm,  or  destroy  or 
falsify  his  master's  accounts,  or  confuse  accounts  of  which  he 
had  the  management,  or  be  contumacious  to  his  master,  or 
become  seditious,  or  a  lover,  or  go  much  to  shows,  or  take 
to  a  wild,  extravagant  or  shameful  life.  Malicious  persuasion 
to  an  act  which  led  to  his  injuring  his  body  was  also  within 
this  actiun.  Whether  defendant  confessed  or  denied,  the 
damages  were  hiid  at  double  the  amount  both  of  deprecia- 
tion of  the  slave  and  of  the  value  of  anything  he  may  have 
carried  off.  Account  will  be  taken  also  of  any  other  loss  or 
risk  for  which  his  master  is  liable,  e.ff.  theft  or  Aquilian  injury 
to  another,  or  compensation  to  one  who  has  hired  the  slave  from 
me  (before  deterioration).  If  the  slave  is  utterly  spoilt,  plaintiff 
can  at  his  option  keep  him  and  get  the  damages,  or  make  de- 
fendant take  the  slave  and  pay  him  the  price.  In  this  last  case 
if  the  slave  is  not  in  his  possession,  plaintiff  must  surrender  hia 
actions  to  defendant.  The  action  remains  after  alienation,  death, 
or  raaim mission  of  the  slave.  It  may  be  brought  effectively  as 
well  as  theft  {ope  comilw)  and  condiction.  If  a  slave  has  com- 
mitted the  offence,  the  master  is  liable  but  can  surrender  him 
noxally.  A  fructuary  can  sue  the  owner  and  has  an  analogous 
action  against  a  stranger.  The  action  can  be  brought  at  any 
time  and  lies  for  but  not  against  heirs.  If  during  marriage  it 
be  brought  by  a  husband  against  his  wife,  the  damages  ai-e  for 
single  value  only  {/twore  miptiartim  D.  xi  3). 

An  analogous  action  was  granted  for  the  like  conduct 
to  a  son  or  daughter  under  power,  though  in  their  case  it 
is  not  a  mere  pecuniary  loss  but  the  dignity  and  reputation 
of  the  house  that  is  chiefly  concerned.  The  judge  has  to 
decide  the  proper  amount  of  damages  (ik  fr  14  §  l). 

(The  admission  and  protection  of  runaway  slaves  in  country 
estates  was  punished  by  a  fine;  and  facilities  were  given  on 
application  to  the  magistrates  for  the  owners  to  pursue  them 
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on  private  land.  This  waa  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  ap- 
parently A.D.  228,  but  the  kx  Fabia  (before  Cicero  Mah,  ad 
pop.  3  §8)  had  provisions  for  the  same  purpose.  The  same 
statute  (and  the  Antonines  still  more  severely)  punished  any 
concealment  or  sale  of  freemen  whether  freeborn  or  freedmen 
(D.  xi4;  xlviii  15 ;  CollaL  xiv).) 


G,     1.     Injuriarvm,  i.e.  insulting  conduct. 

(a)  The  xii  tables^  gave  actions  for  ruptured  limbs,  broken 
bones,  libellous  writings,  spoken  abuse,  and  evil  incantations 
(see  Bruns  p.  28).  For  ruptured  litnbs  the  penalty  was  retalia- 
tion, for  broken  bones  a  fine  of  300  asses,  if  tlie  suflferer  was  a 
freeman;  150,  if  he  was  a  slave.  For  other  injuries  25  asses^ 
(Gai.  ill  223;  poena  25  se^ertium,  Collat  ii  5  §  5;  Pj^ul  v  4  §  6). 
For  libel  and  abuse  other  writers  say  beating  with  clubs  was 
inflicted  (Cornut.  ad  Pers,  Sat.  i  137;  Porpk  ad  Hor.  Ep,  ii  i 
152).  The  Antonine  lawyers  mention  the  xii  tables  in  con- 
nexion with  the  actio  ivjuriariimt  but  in  part  refer  to  the  class 
of  offences  which  were  more  fully  dealt  with  by  the  lex 
Aquilia, 

{b)     The  pmetors  edict  gave  an  action  injmHarum*,  which 

^  Of.  Cicero  ^.  P.  iv  10  (ap.  August.  U,  D,  ii  9)  Nostras  CGnira  cfwoofocn'm 
tahidae,  cum  perpawciU  res  capite  tajudsgent^  in  Aw  haite  quaqu€  sanciendam 
puiaveruntf  si  qm$  occe^n4€tiJ'iMet  siue  carmmi  mudidi^et^  g-uod  infamiam 
faceret  fluffitiurnvB  atten;  T,  /*.  iv  2  g  4 ;  Hon  EpisL  ii  i  153  Lej?  poenaque 
iatiij  malo  quae  nollet  cantiim  quentquam  describi  ;  Sat.  li  t  82  (quoted 
below).  See  also  the  notes  in  Bruna  Pontes  (on  xii  tables).  A  ])erson 
oondemned  oh  cannen  fannMum  waa  made  by  a  senate*©  decree  intestahtlu 
'incapable  te^tandi^  which  is*  explained  by  TJlpian  to  be  one  who  could 
not  tnake  or  witness  a  will,  and  by  Gains  to  l:>e  inaipable  of  being 
a  witness  or  having  others  as  wituesH  (IX  Jtxviii  1  fr  r8  §  1,26). 

*  A.  Gellius  XX  1  g  13  quotes  Labeo  Z.  Veratius  fuit  egregie  hamo  im- 
prohug  atque  inmani  vecordia:  is  pro  delectamento  hal>eJ>at  os  kojnim4  liberi 
manus  tiLoe  palma  verberars,  Eum  mrvui  M^uebcUw,  ftTen^  erwmeffuim 
plffnam  auiwm;  iU  quemque  d^talmaveraif  numerari  »tatiin  MGwndum 
duodecim  icUndaSf  quinque  ni  viffinti  amow  Jubth€U*  Propterm^  inquit 
{Lcd}6o\  praetorsi  pmtea  hanc  aholeucere  et  rdinqtd  cenmerunt  injuriuque 
aeetumandU  recuperatores  se  da  turf m  edLverunt. 

^  Cicero  mentions  the  action  Caecin.  12  §35  Actio  iujun'arum  dolorem 
immifiutae  libertalis  Jitdicio   poetiaqus    mitigat ;    QuintiL  vii  4  §  32  Alia 
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shewed  a  more  reasonable  appreciation  of  the  natureof  such  wrong 
(ew  bono  et  aequo  est  I>.  xlvii  lo  fr  ii  pr).  It  was  distinguished 
from  the  Aquilian^  so  far  as  bodily  injury  was  concerned,  by  the 
slight  physical  character  of  the  wrong  act  in  comparisou  with 
its  significance.  There  were  three  principal  classes  of  injury: 
blows,  abuse,  and  anything  else  of  an  insulting  character  (quae 
ad  infamiam  alicujus  fiunt).  The  insulting  act  might  be  done 
to  a  person  himself,  or  to  his  children  under  his  power,  or  to  his 
wife  (whether  in  hand  or  not*);  or  to  his  betrothed  {sponsas)  or 
daughter  in  law,  or  to  his  slaves;  and  an  insult  to  a  corpse 
may  give  a  right  of  action  to  the  hein  Any  kind  of  personal 
violence  {e,g.  throwing  filth,  tearing  clothes),  any  public  abuse 
(covvidum)  or  shouting  against  a  person,  even  at  his  house  or 
shop  in  his  absence,  come  within  the  law,  if  improper  (contra 
bonos  mores),  and  calculated  to  throw  disgrace  on  a  person  or 
excite  odium  against  him^  (Gai.  iii  220,  221;  D.  xlvii  10  fr  1 
pr — 1 4,  1 5  §  2 — 12;  cf.  Paul  V  4  §  1 3).  The  third  general  head 
included  very  various  acts:  indecent  or  improper  soliciting, 
following,  molesting  respectable  women  or  youths,  or  withdraw- 
ing their  attendants  from  them  (fr  15  §§  1 5^23,  9  §4);  wearing 
mourning  clothes*  or  letting  hair  or  beard  gi'ow  go  as  to  excite 
odium  against  anyone ;  writing,  issuing,  or  singing  an  in- 
sulting composition  (carmert  fr  1 5  §  27) ;  doing  any  act  to 
reflect  on  another's  financial  position,  e.g,  wrongfully  sei2ing 

qnoque  mulla  coniraverHarum  genera  in  q^talitatem  cadunt;  tnjnriarum; 
gufmiquam  enim  reus  aliqrtajido  fecisM  ^tegat^  pi^rumque  tameii  haec  actio 
facU}  atqim  animo  continetufy  Le.  'aonjetimea  it  is  a  question  of  ffict  but 
generally  both  fact  and  intention  are  concerned.* 

*  Gaiu«  apv>CAr8  to  have  (mm  in  manu  nostra  nnt;  which  Mommsen 
regarck  as  a  gloss.  Ki*iiger  gives  in  text  quamms  in  Ttmnu  nmtra  non  tint, 
Paul  V  4  §  3  ha8  simply  aitt  uj:&n. 

*  Mimus  quidam  jmrtnnaiim  Aeeivm  poetam  campeilatnt  in  acena.  Cum 
eo  Acdua  injuriarum  agit.  Hie  nihil  aliiul  defeTidil,  ni^i  licere  nominari 
«ttm  cujm  nomuitf  tcripta  dentiir  agenda  {fxd  Heren.  i  14) ;  C.  Caelius  judex 
ahioipit  injuriarum  eum^  qui  Lit^dlium  poetam  in  scena  nominatim  laeserat ; 
F.  Miicius  euTOj  qui  L.  Aodum  poetam  nomifrnveraif  condemnami  (»6.  ii  13 

§19). 

'  One  of  the  elder  Senoca*a  apecimenB  of  rhetorical  treatment  is  on  the 
theme  of  a  poor  man  in  mourning  following  a  rich  man  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  killed  his  father  (CmUr.  x  1  ^). 
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his  goods,  calling  upon  his  suretiea  when  he  himself  is  ready 
to  pay,  affixing  a  notice  of  sale  to  a  pledge  given  by  him, 
deniaTiding  payment  when  he  owed  nothing,  preventing  him 
from  selling  his  own  slave  (16.  §§31 — 33,  I9»24);  summoning 
another  wrongfully  before  a  court  of  law  ;  not  allowing  him  to 
fish  in  the  sea,  or  bathe  in  the  public  haths»  or  sit  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  exercise  of  his 
private  or  public  rights  (fr  13  §§  3, 7 ;  xix  I  fr  25  ;  xliii  8  fr  2  §9)  ; 
beating  improperly  another's  slaves  or  putting  them  to  the 
torture  or  doing  any  other  act  to  them  which  the  praetor  shall 
consider  offensive  to  the  slaves  master  and  unjustifiable  in  a 
slave  of  such  character  and  position.  Even  a  municipal  magis- 
trate ordering  a  man's  slave  to  be  flogged  without  proper 
reason  is  liable  to  this  action  (xlvii  10  fr  15  §§34 — ^45).  Some 
lawyers  held  that  the  occupant  of  a  tower  floor  smoking  one 
above,  or  a  higher  neighbour  throwing  something  into  a  lower 
house,  incurred  liability  to  this  suit,  if  he  did  it  to  give  offence 

(fr44). 

(c)  Intention  was  necessary  to  constitute  this  offence.  Pati 
quis  injurianit  etiainsi  non  seiitiat,  poteMf  facere  nemo  nisi  qui 
scit  se  injurkim  facei*e,  eiiamsi  nesciat  cut  faciat  (fr  3  §  2). 
A  blow  in  an  athletic  contest  or  in  fun,  or  given  to  a  freeman 
mistaken  for  one's  own  slave,  is  not  insult.  If  insidt  is  in- 
tended, but  as  in  some  libels  the  person  at  whom  it  is  aimed  is 
not  named,  the  offence  is  best  met  by  a  criminal  indictment 
(fr  6).  On  the  other  hand,  if  on  receiving  the  insult  a  person 
passes  it  over,  he  cannot  afterwards  take  it  up  again  and  bring 
an  action :  it  had  caused  no  such  abiding  sense  of  insult  as  to 
justify  action  of  a  penal  character.  And  thus  it  was  thought 
equitable  that  a  bargain  not  to  sue,  or  a  settlement  or  an  oath, 
should  bar  a  suit  of  this  kind.  A  man  is  liable  to  suit,  who 
has  promoted  or  encouraged  an  insult,  or  ordered  or  persuaded 
or  hired  one  to  do  it,  as  much  as  the  doer  himself  (fr  11  pr— 
§6;  Paul  V4§20)* 

(d)  The  praetor  required  the  nature  of  the  insult  to  be 
properly  described,  so  that  its  importance  might  be  estimated, 
and  in  some  cases  the  admissibility  of  the  suit  be  decided.  The 
description  should  be  positive  not  alternative ;  if  a  blow  is 
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charged,  plaintiff'  must  specify  the  part  of  the  body  struck 
and  the  iostrument,  whether  a  hand,  or  a  stick  or  a  stone, 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  which  cheek  was  struck  or  with 
which  hand.  If  an  incorporal  insult  is  charged,  it  should  be 
stated  whether  the  insult  was  by  word  or  writing,  so  that  the 
issue  may  be  precise  (Paul  ap,  Cullat.  ii6).  If  several  offensive 
acts  were  done  at  the  same  time,  they  should  be  combined  in 
one  action  ( D.  fr  7  §  5), 

{e)  An  insult  may  be  aggravated  {atrom)  either  from  its  own 
nature  as  wounding  or  beating  so  as  to  cause  pain  {verberatio^ 
distinguished  from  a  painless  blow,  pulsatio)  or  striking  with 
rods,  especially  if  in  the  face  or  the  eye;  or  from  the  place,  as 
if  it  be  done  in  the  forum  or  theatre  or  before  the  praetor;  or 
from  the  time,  as  during  the  public  games  or  in  the  open  day ; 
or  from  the  dignity  of  the  person  insulted,  as  a  magistrate  or 
senator  or  decurion  or  otiier  person  of  distinction ;  or  from  the 
disparity  of  the  parties,  as  when  a  person  of  low  rank  insults 
any  of  the  above  or  a  Roman  knight  or  aedile  or  judge. 
A  blow  is  not  necessary  in  such  circumstances  to  make  the 
insult  aggravated ;  tearing  (another's)  dress,  withdrawing  an 
attendant,  abusive  cries  are  sufficient  (Gai.  iii225;  CoUatii  $\ 
Paulv4§io;  D.fr7§8 — fr9).  Justification  of  an  insult,  as 
addressed  to  a  guilty  person,  was  allowed  (fr  18  pr), 

(/)  No  action  could  be  brought  by  one  under  power  against 
his  father ;  nor,  unless  the  insult  be  aggravated,  by  one  no  longer 
under  power.  Nor  could  a  freed  man  sue  his  patron  for  any 
slight  correction,  w^hether  with  words  or  blows,  but  severe 
beating  or  wounding  will  justify  the  suit  'One  who  was  a 
'slave  yesterday  though  free  to-day  cannot^,  be  allowed  to  complain 
'of  trifles*  (fr  7  ^  2,  3).  Nor  can  he  sue  his  patron  on  account  of 
slight  insults  or  correction  given  to  his  son  or  wife,  though  they 
themselves  are  not  necessarily  prevented  on  that  account  from 
suing  in  their  own  person  (fr  r  i  ^  7,  8).  A  freeman,  or  one 
claiming  to  be  free,  has  an  action  injuAaruTii  against  anyone 
claiming  him  as  his  slave,  though  knowing  the  contrary  (fr  1 1 
§9,fri2). 

The  same  act  may  give  rise  to  more  than  one  action.  If  a 
married  woman  still  under  her  father  s  power  is  insulted,  her 
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father  can  sue  for  her  and  also  for  himself,  and  her  husband 
can  sue  also:  and  one  action  does  not  bar  the  other.  Except 
under  the  lex  Cornelia  a  son  cannot  sue  for  insult  to  himself, 
unless  his  father  is  incapable  or  absent  or  otherwise  unfit,  and  his 
father  s  procurator  is  negligent  or  not  adequate  to  the  occasion. 
Whether  one  under  power  should  sue  is  for  the  praetor  to 
decide  after  hearing  the  case  (fr  17  §§  10 — 22;  Gai.  iii  221). 

The  owners  of  a  common  slave  can  sue  severally  for  insult 
sustained  through  him,  and  recover  damages  proportioned  to 
their  share.  They  cannot  on  his  account  sue  one  another  for 
beating  their  slave,  nor  can  owner  and  fnictuary  sue  on© 
another  on  that  account.  As  between  the  latter,  suit  for  beat- 
ing or  torturing  the  slave  belongs  to  the  owner  (fr  15  §§36,  37, 
47)»  There  can  be  no  insult  to  a  slave,  but  only  to  others 
through  him  (Gai,  iii  222). 

(g)  The  damages  w^ere  assessed  by  the  plaintiff,  subject  to 
the  judge's  decision  to  take  a  lower  estimate,  but  if,  }is  was  usual 
in  aggravated  insults,  the  praetor  himself  assesses  it  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  bail  {tKtdimoniiim),  the  plaintitf  takes  this 
estimate,  and  the  judge,  though  not  bound  to  the  full  amount, 
usually  defers  to  the  authority  of  the  praetor.  Condemnation 
involved  infamy  (Gai,  iii  223,  224;  iv  182,  Paul  ap.  Collat  ii  6). 
Where  the  offender  is  a  slave  he  may  be  surrendered  noxally, 
or,  if  the  owner  chooses,  he  may  instead  produce  him  to  receive 
a  beating  (verberandum),  such  as  the  discretion  of  the  judge 
may  think  right  (D.  fr  17  §4).  If  he  Avas  emancipated,  he  was 
personally  liable,  e%^en,  as  Labeo  thought,  if  be  had  acted  on  his 
masters  order  (GaLiv  77;  D,  fri7|7).  A  plaintiff  could  be 
met  by  a  counter  suit  in  which  the  damages  were  laid  at  one 
tenth  (Gai.iv  177, seep.  234). 

(A)  Some  insults  were  dealt  with  under  one  of  Sulla's  laws 
{lex  Cornelia).  Blows,  beating,  forcible  entry  into  another's 
house;  writing,  composing,  publishing  anything  to  throw  disgrace 
on  another,  or  causing  such  things  to  be  done,  were  liable  to  be 
punished  criminally ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  made  the  like 
punishable,  although  no  one  was  named.  An  oath  could  be 
tendered  to  the  accused,  and  this  was  allowed  in  the  praetorian 
action  also  under  the  influence  of  this  law.     Under  this  law 
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a  son  could  prosecote  for  himselfj  and  his  father  could  not  sue 
for  him.  Criminal  prosecution  when  brought  barred  private 
suit,  and  %rice  versa.  The  praetor  will  however  prefer  criminal 
indictraent,  whenever  the  offence  is  of  so  grave  or  public  a 
character  as  to  make  it  rather  an  offence  against  public  order 
than  an  injury  or  insult  to  an  individual  (D.  xlvii  lo  fr  5, 6,  7  §  i ), 
Paul  treats  the  subject  mainly  from  the  criminal  side.  Depriva- 
tion of  rank,  banishment,  and  death  are  penalties  named  (V4). 

2.  LvTEiajivrvM  be  homixe  libero  exhibendo. 

The  wrongful  retention  of  a  freeman  in  confinement  would 
probably  justify  an  action  for  insult.  But  the  case  was 
specifically  met  by  an  interdict  to  compel  production  of  any 
one,  male»  female,  old,  young,  sui  juris  or  not»  known  to  be  free 
and  concealed  or  confined  against  his  will.  If  defendant 
shewed  that  he  had  ransomed  the  freeman,  he  was  justified  in 
retaining  him  until  the  price  was  tendered.  If  he  shew^ed  that 
he  was  his  own  child  though  not  under  his  power,  or  his 
nursling,  and  was  acting  from  affection,  or  that  he  had  been 
surrendered  noxally;  the  retention  is  not  wrongful  Nor  if 
defendant  was  unaware  of  his  being  a  freeman,  or  if  he  con- 
teeted  the  fact,  or  had  bought  him  bona  fide  as  a  slave,  did  the 
interdict  apply.     For  a  trial  of  contested  status  see  vol,  I  p.  46. 

It  was  open  to  anyone  to  bring  the  interdict,  even  to  a 
woman  or  one  under  the  age  of  puberty,  if  the  person  confined 
was  a  parent  or  near  relative.  If  more  than  one  applied  for 
the  action,  the  praetor  would  select.  If  defendant  was  absent, 
without  being  defended,  his  estate  would  be  taken  possession 
of.  The  interdict  could  be  brought  at  any  time,  but  not  more 
than  once  unless  good  reason  be  shewn.  If  the  man  was  not 
produced,  and  defendant  paid  damages,  the  interdict  could  be 
repeated  (D.  xliii  29). 

For  lex  Fabia  de  plagiariis  see  above,  p*  220. 

3.  Patroxum  nv  jus  vqoandl  Action  against  a  freed- 
man  for  summoning  his  patron  into  court. 

This  action  was  in  the  praetor's  edict  and  could  be  brought 
only  by  the  patron  himself:  it  could  not  be  brought  by  or 
B.  11.  15 
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against  the  heir,  and  was  limited  to  one  year.  In  Gains'  time 
it  was  tried  before  Recoverere.  The  formula  is  given  in  Gaius 
iv46.  Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (ii4fr  24)  speaks  of  a  penalty  of 
50  aurei.     See  Book  vi  ch,  ii. 


H.    Intimidation, 

In  cases  of  intiraidation  or  fraud'  the  praetor  ex^^ciaed  a 
salutary  jurisdiction  by  granting  according  to  circumstances  an 
action  or  a  plea,  so  as  to  prevent  the  user  of  such  methods  from 
benefiting  by  his  conduct.  Intimidation  was  dealt  with  still 
more  severely  than  fmud,  and,  besides  possible  criminal  pro- 
ceedings under  the  lea:  Julia,  involved  a  heavy  penalty  on  any- 
one who  did  not  comply  with  the  judge  s  order  for  restitution. 
In  other  respects  there  was  much  similarity  in  the  way  in  which 
the  law  dealt  with  such  acts. 

The  edict  ran :  Quod  vi  fneiusve  causa  f^estum  evil  raturn 
non  hahebo.  *  Business  done  under  force  or  fear  I  will  not  allow 
to  stand,'  In  Ulpian's  time  vi  was  omitted  as  supeiHuous,  all 
fear  being  accompanied  by  force  (D,  iv  2  fr  i).  The  edict  did  not 
apply  to  lawful  force  used  by  magistrates,  or  tii  force  or  threats 
used  by  brigands  (latrones),  or  by  the  public  enemy  or  the 
people  (popular  tumults  are  probably  referred  to);  and  any- 
thing, given  or  promised  under  such  influence  to  one  who 
himself  took  no  part  in  it,  was  regarded  as  the  price  of  protec- 
tion or  deliverance,  and  not  a  subject  for  legal  interference 
(Paul  17;  D.  fr9§i).  But  in  other  cases  the  edict  applied, 
provided  there  was  serious  danger  to  life,  liberty  or  body  of 

*  Of.  Cic  Of,  i  10  §  32  Jam  illiit  promum  itandum  no/i  esse^  quis  non 
videtf  quas  coc^ctus  gum  metu^  quae  deceptus  dolo  prmmmrit  f  qii(M  quidem 
pleraque  jure  pntetono  liberantm'^  non  nulla  legibus.  Flae.  36  §  89  Si  v%i 
mutf  it  frauMf  d  metm^  «"  cinMtnscHptiOj  quis  pacttmwm  fen'j  quU  adesm 
igtot  eoeffitf  A  formula  for  such  cases  had  been  drawn  by  a  praetor 
OotavtUB :  cf  Cic,  Verr.  iii  65  §  152  Postulairit  ah  Z.  Metello  ut  ex  edicio  suo 
judusium  daret  In  Apromum,  *  Quod  per  mm  aut  metum  ahsiuliuet^^  quam 
formvlam  Octamanam  Itomae  Metdlm  hahuerat.  The  Octaviua  waa 
apparently  C.  Octaviua,  father  of  the  Emj>eror  Augustus,  cf.  Cic.  Q,  fr*  i  i 
§21.  For  rhetorical  dealing  with  this  matter  aoe  Sen.  Contr.  ix3(  =  26) 
§§8,9- 
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oneself  or  children,  aod  the  apprehension  was  such  as  would  be 
felt  by  a  reasonable  person.  Paul  gives  as  instances,  shutting 
a  person  up  in  a  house  or  chaining  him  or  putting  him  in 
prison  in  order  to  force  him  to  mancipate  or  deliver  or  promise 
or  sell  a  s^lave  or  other  chattel  or  extort  anything,  e,g.  a  release 
from  obligation  (Paul  i/^S — lo;  D.  fr  3 — 6,  etc.).  Even  one 
detected  in  theft  or  adultery,  if  the  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  justify  his  being  killed  on  the  spot  (see  p.  210X  is  not 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  edict.  On  the  other  hand  the 
language  of  the  edict  is  general  (in  rem),  and  applies  not  only 
to  the  intimidator  himself  but  to  anyone  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  violence  or  threats  exercised  (fr9§  i). 

If  property  has  been  transferred  under  intimidation,  the 
praetor  regarded  it  as  still  part  of  the  intimidated  person's 
estate  (in  bonis),  and  accordingly  was  ready  to  allow  a  vindica- 
tion (zdilis)  or  other  action  for  its  recovery,  and  for  the  recovery 
of  all  fruits  accrued  which  might  have  been  taken  but  for  the 
intimidation— such  as  children  of  slaves,  offspring  of  cattle, 
fruits  of  land,  acquisitions  of  a  slave,  etc.  Plaintiff  can  demand 
also  that  defendant  should  give  a  guaranty  against  fraud  in  his 
treatment  of  the  thing.  If  money  has  been  paid,  the  amount 
must  be  given  back.  If  a  debt  or  obligation  or  pledge  or 
sureties  have  been  released,  the  former  position  most  be  fully 
restored.  If  full  restoration  was  not  made,  as  the  judge  ordered, 
before  he  gave  final  judgment,  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  damages 
of  the  amount  of  fourfold  the  value  of  the  thing  or  of  the 
plain  tiff  *s  interest  in  his  former  position.  If  several  persons 
were  liable  for  this  offence,  papnent  by  one,  according  to  the 
better  opinion,  freed  the  others.  The  value  could  be  established 
if  the  judge  thought  fit  by  an  oath  in  litem,  subject  to  a  limit 
fixed  by  him.  If  the  intimidation  was  by  slaves,  the  owner 
could  escape  the  penalty  by  surrendering  them  noxally,  but  was 
still  liable  to  surrender  any  profit  or  advantage  he  ha^l  gained 
by  their  act  (D,  fr  9  ^4^7,  fr  lOpr,  12  pr,  Hi  i,  Hi  IS  J  ^^i^-  3 
frlSpr). 

Plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  force  or  threats  of  force  had  been 
used  (not  necessarily  by  defendant),  that  he  had  been  damnified 
thereby  and  that  defendant  had  been  enriched*     If  a  thing  had 
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been  lost  without  defendant  s  fraud  or  fault,  or  a  slave  who  had 
been  taken  was  in  flight,  defendant  might  be  acquitted  on 
giving  a  guaranty  for  restoration  of  the  thing  or  slave  if  re- 
covered and  for  exertion  to  recover.  The  action  could  be 
by  heirs,  and  lay  against  them,  so  far  as  at  joinder  of  issue 
it  was  found  they  were  enriched,  and,  this  once  established,  the 
action  runs  against  heirs  of  heirs.  After  a  year,  on  cause  being 
shewn,  action  could  j^till  be  bri>ught,  but  for  the  single  value 
only.  The  quadruple  included  the  value  of  the  thing,  the 
triple  only  being  for  penalty  (fr  14  §§  I,  3,  io»  1 1,  fr  i6, 17,  20). 

This  action  was  granted  only  if  there  was  none  other 
adequate  (fri4§2).  Where  the  payment  of  a  just  debt  was 
taken  by  force,  the  edict  did  not  apply,  for  the  debtor  sutfered 
no  loss:  but  a  decree  of  M.  Aurelius  declared  the  creditor's 
right  forfeited,  is.  the  creditor  would  be  subject  to  a  condiction 
for  the  thing  or  money  exacted  as  if  it  had  not  been  owed 
(frl2§2,  13). 

If  criminal  proceedings  were  taken  under  the  lex  Julia  the 
penalty  was  one  third  of  defendant's  estate;  and  infamy 
followed  conviction  (D.  xlviii7  frrS). 

A  plea  {si  in  ea  re  nihil  met  its  causa  factmn  est)  was  granted 
when  a  person  was  sued  on  a  stipulation  or  other  engagement 
extorted  by  intimidation  whether  of  plaintiff  or  anyone  else, 
excepting  only  of  a  person  in  whose  power  defendant  was. 
Oassius  considered  this  plea  unnecessary  as  being  included  in 
a  plea  of  fraud,  but  other  lawyers  held  a  special  plea  preferable, 
the  plea  of  fraud  being  limited  to  fraud  by  the  plaintiff,  u  iti  ea 
re  nihil  dolo  nicUo  a^atoris  factum  est  (D.  iv  2  fr  9  §  3  ;  xliv  4  fr  2 
§i*4§33X 


J.  Fraud  (dolus  AfALUS  or  I)OLUs)\  The  praetor 
promised   to  grant  an  issue   {judiciufn\  where   any  business 

1  C.  Aquiliufl  waa  the  first  who  introduced  this  nction :  cf.  Cic.  iV.  D. 
iii  30  §  74  /twfo  iiverriculwm  malitiwrum  amnium^  JudAium  de  ddo  malo^ 
quod  C.  Apitlius  familiari*  nost^  protidit,  queni  dot  am  idem  AquUtus  turn 
teneri  putai  cum  aliud  nt  dmulutmn^  cUiud  actum ;  Of.  iii  14  §  60  Ntmdum 
prQtuUrai  C.  Aguilim  d<f  dol^  maUformuias^  where  the  sjinic  definition  is 
repeated  (aee  below,  p.  287),  Tlie  ^Innd  formulas  may  probablj  refer  to  his 
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transaction  was  alleged  to  be  due  to  fraud,  provided  just 
cause  were  shewn,  and  there  was  no  other  action.  Fraud  was 
defined  by  Servius,  who  was  followed  by  Paul,  to  be  'contrivance 

*  for  deceiving  another  per&on,  when  what  is  done  is  different 

*  from  what  is  professed '  {cum  aliud  agitur,  aliud  simulatur), 
Labeo'a  definition,  approved  by  Uipian,  was  *aU  cunning,  covin 
and  ilevice  iiserl  to  get  round,  cheiit  or  deceive  another'  (omnis 
callidiias^  fallacia,  inachinatio  ad  ciramivemendum  faUendum 
decipie/idum  alterum  adldbiUi,  Paul  i  8 ;  D.  iv  3  fr  i  ^  t,  2). 

This  action  is  not  granted,  unless  the  fniud  is  clear  and 
important;  nor  if  there  is  any  other  mode  of  redress  or 
protection,  whether  by  action,  plea,  replication  or  interdict, 
either  against  the  fraudulent  person  or  another.  Sometimes 
^even  if  there  is  such  other  action,  yet  if  the  defendant  to  such 
action  is  insolvent,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  give  adequate  redress, 
an  action  for  fraud  will  be  allowed.  On  the  other  hand  if 
plain tiif  has  had  such  other  means  of  redress,  and  has  lost  it 
by  his  own  neglect  (not  by  the  fraud  of  his  adversary),  this 
action  will  not  be  granted  (D.  fri§4 — fr6, 7§io).  Action 
would  not  be  allowed  accoHing  to  the  Digest  for  anything 
not  exceeding  two  aurei  (fr9§5 — 1 1  pr). 

Examples  of  cases  where  action  for  fraud  will  be  granted 
are — persuading  a  person  to  refuse  an  inheritance  by  deceitful 
representation  of  its  being  insolvent;  or  persuading  one,  who 
has  an  option,  to  choose  a  particular  slave  by  craftily  repre- 
senting him  as  the  best  in  the  household ;  obtaining  an 
acquittal  by  noxal  surrender  of  a  slave  when  he  was  subject 
to  a  pleclge;  refusing  when  manumitted  in  acconknce  with 
a  bargain  to  take  upon  himself  the  liability  for  the  price  of  his 
freedom  from  one  whom  he  has  persuaded  to  guaranty  it; 
persuading  another  s  slaves  to  give  up  possession,  provided  the 
occupant  is  thereby  damnified ;  contesting  ownership  of  some- 
thing which  another  is  selling  until  he  loses  a  purchaser,  and 
then  abandoaing  the  contest ;  obliterating  or  spoiling  a  will 
deposited  with  him  ;  giving  permission   to  dig  stone  or  lime, 

allowiug  a  plea  as  well  aa  an  action  (cf,  Wlassak  Edwi  p.  122 ;  Pemice  Lalieo 
ii  p.  198  ed.  2),  or  fierhapfi  to  acme  differences  in  the  frame  of  the  formiUa 
according  to  the  circumstances  to  which  Aquiiiiia  proposed  itt*  application. 
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and  thei),  after  expense  has  been  incurred,  refusing  to  allow  its 
removal ;  promising  a  slave  or  a  farm,  and  then  before  delivery 
poisoning  the  slave,  or  imposing  servitudes  on  the  farm  or 
cutting  down  timber  ;  consenting  to  my  depositing  a  disputed 
thing  with  a  stakeholder  till  decision  of  the  dispute^  and  then 
refusing  to  accept  trial ;  etc,  (fr  7  §  8.  9  ^  1 1  3. 4  ^  3 1 ,  33— 3 S)-  In 
the  last  case  some  held  that  an  action  for  fraud  Wiis  needless, 
because  an  action  on  the  case  might  be  brought  against  the 
stakeholder  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the  thing,  although  there 
had  been  no  tlecision  of  the  dispute.  In  the  case  before,  if  the 
promine  was  accompanied  by  a  clause  agaiust  fraud,  or  the  slave 
or  fanii  were  purchased,  action  on  the  stipulation  or  ex  empto 
rendered  an  action  for  fraud  needless.  If  a  third  person  killed 
the  slave,  the  prominer  could  not  bring  an  Aquiiian  action,  fur 
he  is  ireed  from  his  promise,  and  lias  no  interest  in  the  matter ; 
but  the  promisee  would  have  an  action  for  fraud  against  the 
killer  (fri8§5). 

Plaintiff  haa  to  specify  both  the  fraud  and  the  doer.  The 
action  aims  at  restitution,  and  only  if  restitution  according  to 
the  arbiters  order  is  not  made,  does  coudemnation  ensue* 
Damages  are  for  the  single  value  of  plaintiff*^  ititerest  {qtmnti 
ea  res  est) ;  if  defendant  is  contumacious,  plaintiff  can  fix  the 
value  by  oath,  subject  to  limitation  by  the  judge  (fr  15  §3*  16, 
i8pr;  iv  I  fr7§i).  If  more  than  one  person  has  committed 
the  fraud,  restitution  or  even  payment  of  the  value  frees  alL 
Heirs  and  other  successors  are  liable  only  for  so  much  as  has 
come  to  them  (D,  iv  i  fr  17).  Conviction  in  the  suit  brings 
infamy  on  the  doer,  and  hence  it  is  not  granted  to  a  wife 
against  her  husband,  or  to  children  or  freednien  against  their 
parents  or  patrons,  or  to  one  of  low  condition  against  one  of 
high  dignity  such  as  a  consular  of  authority,  nor  to  a  wild  liver 
against  one  of  upright  life.  An  action  on  the  case  is  granted 
instead.  Against  heirs  no  such  distinction  is  made,  as  no 
disgrace  attends  their  condemnation.  A  ward  is  liable  for 
his  own  fraud,  if  he  m  near  the  age  of  puberty ;  and,  so  far 
as  he  has  been  enriched,  is  liable  for  his  guardian's  fraud.  So 
ia  a  principal  for  his  agent's  fraud.  Burghers  if  enriched  are 
liable   for  their  manager's   fraud :    members   of    the    council 
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(decnritmes)  are  alsa  liable  for  their  own  frand  (fr  1 1  — 15; 
Cod.  V  I2fi*i  §4).  If  the  iiction  is  on  account  of  a  slave's 
fraud,  it  may  be  noxal  or  de  pecidio  according  to  the  character 
of  the  fraud  (fr9§4a).  Where  the  fraud  consisted  iti  pre- 
venting an  action  being  brought  within  the  proper  time, 
Trebatius  held  that  the  judge  should  not  allow  re^stitution  of 
the  action,  a.s  that  woidd  be  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  but 
should  condemn  in  damages  for  the  plaintiff's  loss  (fv  18  §4). 

Action  for  fiuud  must  be  brought  within  a  year  against  the 
doer:  against  heirs  and  others  who  are  sued  for  enrichment  it 
is  perpetual;  and  so  also  against  the  doer  so  far  as  he  is 
enriched  (fr  28*  29 ;  xliv  7  fr  35  pr> 

DOLI   MAU   EXVEPTIO, 

Fraud  was  frequently  pleaded  to  defeat  an  action.  Ex- 
amples of  cases  in  which  this  plea  could  be  used  are — ^where 
plaintiff  sues  on  a  stipulation  for  which  there  was  no  ground  or 
no  still  subsisting  ground  ;  or  for  a  loan  of  money  which  has 
never  actually  been  paid ;  or  against  a  plaintiff  who  sues  in 
breach  of  an  agreement  made  by  defendant  with  plaintiff's 
superior;  or  against  a  ward's  suit  for  debt  of  which  he  has 
received  payment,  though  without  his  guai-dian's  authority,  and 
is  still  enriched ;  or  against  a  fructuary  who  has  consented  to 
the  sale  of  the  estate  and  now  claims  the  usufruct;  or  against 
one  who  claims  both  the  object  itself  and  the  penalty  for  non- 
delivery within  a  certain  time  ;  or  against  suit  fbr  a  penalty  for 
Don -appearance  at  an  arbitration,  wlien  the  non-appearance  was 
caused  by  illness ;  or  against  a  coheir  by  will  who  has  sold  his 
share  and  sues  for  the  price,  while  a  trial  to  prove  the  will 
forged  is  yet  undecided  ;  or  against  a  creditor  suing  for  a  debt, 
when  he  has  by  his  own  fault  lost  the  pledge  given  him  for  it ; 
or  against  a  suit  for  execution  of  a  judgment  made  by  bribing 
the  opponent's  agent ;  or  against  an  heir  who  sues  for  a  debt  for 
which  testattir  has  forbidden  him  to  sue  ;  etc,  (D.  xliv  I  fr4;  tit, 
4fr2§3,  fr4§§2,4,7;  12,  fr8,9,  i7§2;  ii  i4fr  i6§  i).  If  sureties 
for  a  debt  plead  the  SO.  Vellaeanum,  alleging  that  they  were 
directed  to  become  sureties  by  debtor's  mother,  creditor  can 
meet  it  with  a  replication  of  frauds  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
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mother's  intervention  (D.  xvi  I  fr6X  If  under  the  belief  that 
I  owe  yon  money,  I  submit  to  delegation  by  yon  to  someone 
to  whom  you  purpose  making  a  gift,  and  my  belief  is  wrong, 
I  can  plead  fraud  against  the  delegatee's  suit,  and  I  can  also 
bring  a  condictioo  to  obtain  a  release.  The  same  holtia  also  if, 
by  the  delegation,  you  meaot  to  pay  the  delegatee  a  debt  which, 
as  it  turns  out,  you  did  not  owe :  but  if  you  owed  the  debt, 
I  cannot  resist  the  suit,  for  the  delegatee  is  in  his  right  (mmm 
p&tit).  If  I  delegate  to  my  creditor  one  who  is  desirous  of 
making  me  a  gift  in  excess  of  the  statutable  limit,  and  my 
creilitor  sues  on  the  stipulation,  the  statute  cannot  be  pleaded 
against  him  ;  for  he  is  only  seeking  his  due,  and  the  fraud  is 
not  his  (D.  xliv  4  fr  5  §  5,  fr  7), 

This  plea  is  often  available  to  compel  reparation  of  a 
neglected  duty  such  as  a  deduction  for  the  Falcidian  fourth, 
which  has  not  been  offered  by  plaintiff  in  suing  for  a  right 
of  way  bequeathed  him ;  or  the  cost  of  an  erection  made  on 
other's  land  in  the  builder's  possession^  even  (as  most  held)  on 
an  erection  by  husband  or  wife  on  land  given  by  one  to  the 
other ;  or  when  the  heir,  without  offering  security  for  repayment 
in  case  the  condition  occur,  sues  for  a  debt  which  has  been 
conditionally  forgiven  (fr  S  pr  §  i,  10,  14).  A  surrender  of  plain- 
tiff's actions  may  often  be  obtained  by  this  plea  (e.ff.  D.  xlvii  2 

fr8i§§S,7). 

It  was  necessary  to  specify  whose  fraud  it  was  that  grounded 
the  plea,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  fraud 
against  the  defendant ;  it  sufficed  that  it  should  have  been  fraud 
in  the  matter  cuucerned  and  committed  either  by  plaintiff  or 
someone  in  his  power  or  his  procurator.  But  a  fraud  by  a 
subordinate  is  not  always  a  good  plea  against  the  principal. 
Against  a  plaintiff  himself  a  plea  is  good  which  rightfully 
alleges  his  fmud  in  bringing  this  very  action  if  it  is  not  just, 
i,e,  if  he  thereby  seeks  to  get  what  he  has  no  true  claim  to  get 
or  no  true  claim  to  keep.  Dolo  facit  quicmique  id  quod  qmiqua 
exceptione  elidi  potest  petit  (Ulp,).  Dolo  facit  qui  petit  quod 
redditum  est  (Paul).  So  that  an  action  which  can  be  defeated 
by  any  other  plea  is  therefore  also  liable  to  the  plea  of  fraud. 
And  even  if  plaintiff's  fraud  has  been  committed  since  joinder  of 
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issue,  or,  though  committed  some  time  before,  has  led  to  the  suit 
in  question,  this  plea  is  good.  If  the  suit  is  de  peculio,  any  such 
pertinent  fraud  by  a  son  or  slave  is  good  basis  for  the  plea,  for 
they  are  the  real  principals.  The  same  responsibility  for  all  frauds 
is  true  also  of  a  procurator  suing  on  his  own  account  and  also  of 
one's  universal  procurator.  But  if  the  suit  is  not  de  pecidio  and 
the  fraud  pleaded  in  the  fraud  of  plaintifiT's  son  or  slave,  it  is  not 
allowed  when  the  fraud  is  past  or  subsequent,  but  only  if  it  be 
fraud  in  the  matter  then  in  suit.  And  this  applies  also  to 
a  procurator  apiK>inted  for  the  particular  suit,  except  that  as  by 
joinder  of  issue  he  may  be  considered  to  have  mtide  the  suit  his 
own,  subsequent  fraud  on  his  part  may,  if  proved,  justify  the 
plea.  Fraud  on  the  part  of  a  guardian  or  caretaker  may  be 
pleaded  against  the  ward  or  minor's  suit,  if  it  was  committed  in 
respect  of  the  matter  in  question  and  is  found  at  the  time  of 
suit  to  have  enriched  him  (D.  xliv  4  fr  2  §§  i — 5,  Ir  4  ^  17, 1 8, 23, 
25;  xlvi3  fr47pr). 

If  my  debtor  by  false  pretences  gets  you  to  accept  hia 
liability  to  nie  (te  mihi  renin  dederit)  and  I  accordingly 
stipulate  from  you,  it  was  the  better  opinion  that  you  could 
not  plead  my  debtors  fraud  against  my  suit,  but  must  pay  me 
and  sue  hira  (fr4§2o).  Nor  can  the  fraud  of  his  predecessor 
in  title  be  pleaded  against  a  purchaser  for  value.  Thus  if  I  am 
heir  by  will,  and  you  being  statutable  heir  fraudulently  induce 
me  to  renounce,  and  you  then  sell  the  inheritance  and  pocket 
the  price,  I  cannot  plead  your  fraud  against  the  purchaser's  suit 
for  the  inheritance.  But  if  a  man  claim  as  legatee  or  donee, 
fraud  on  the  part  of  his  testator  or  donor  can  be  effectively 
pleaded  to  defeat  a  claim  which  has  no  support  independent  of 
the  fraudulent  predece^or  (fr  4  §§  28, 29), 

The  p!ea  of  fraud  could  not  be  met  by  a  replication  of  fraud, 
for  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  enforce  the  results  of  his  fraud 
(fr4§  13),  Nor  was  it  subject,  as  the  action  of  fraud  was,  to  any 
limitation  of  time,  the  time  of  bringing  suit  being  in  plaintiffs 
not  in  defendant's  power  (fr  5  §6). 


234        Pectmkie  acceptae  calmmiiae  emma     [Bk  v 

IL      PmCVNIA  E  a CCEPTA  K  VA  LUMXiA K  CA  USA , 

An  action  was  granted  by  the  praetor  a  edict  against  anyone 
who  took  a  bribe  for  bringing  or  not  bringing  a  lawsuit  mali- 
ciously (ut  calummae  catisa  wegoUum  facer  et  vel  nonfaceret).  The 
right  of  action  on  account  of  a  bribe  to  bring  a  suit  belonged 
to  him  against  whom  the  suit  was  to  be  brought ;  action  on 
a<y30unt  of  a  bribe  to  suppress  a  suit  could  be  brought  by  the 
person  who  gave  the  bribe.  Defendant  was  the  person  who 
took  the  money  or  ordered  or  ratified  its  payment  to  another, 
or  made  any  disgraceful  bargain  {qui  depectus  eM)  of  this  nature, 
whether  before  or  after  joinder  of  issue,  and  whether  he  did  as 
was  intended  or  not.  The  bribe  might  consist  in  money  or 
anjrthing  else,  or  in  a  release  from  obligation,  or  in  reduction  of 
price  for  a  purchase,  or  in  a  gratuitous  loan,  etc.  The  reasonable 
conipromiae  of  a  suit  was  not  interfered  with  by  this  action.  A 
condiction  could  also  be  brought  to  recover  the  money  by  the 
heir  of  the  giver  or,  if  given  from  pity  to  another  without  any 
corrupt  intent,  by  the  giver  himself.  In  that  case  the  receiver 
is  liable  to  both  actions,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  fourfold, 
which  was  the  amount  of  damages  under  this  action,  if  it  was 
brought  within  a  year.  After  a  year  single  damages  only  could 
be  demanded,  and  not  those  if  a  condiction  lay.  The  year  was 
reckoned  in  the  case  of  one  who  gave  money  to  avoid  a  lawsuit 
from  the  date  of  payment ;  in  the  case  of  one  against  whom  a 
suit  was  to  be  brought,  from  the  date  of  his  knowing  of  the 
payment  of  money  for  the  purpose.  This  action  did  not  lie 
against  parents  or  patrons,  or  patrons'  children  or  parents :  an 
action  on  the  case  (in  factum)  was  substituted  (D.  iii6;  xxxvii 
iSfrSX 

Ca  L  VMNIA  E  J  UDICIUM. 

An  action  so  called  is  mentioned  by  Gains  as  one  which 
may  be  challenged  by  defendant  in  reply  to  any  action.  Plaintiff 
in  the  principal  action  is  not  condemned  in  this  trial  of  his  good 
faith,  unless  shewn  to  be  aware  of  the  injustice  of  his  claim  and 
to  be  suing  only  to  harass  his  adversary.  The  penalty  is  usually 
one  tenth  of  the  amount  claimed  in  the  principal  a<;tion,  but 
against  an   assertor  of  a  person's  freedom,  one  third.     It  is 
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quite  a  different  action  from  pec*  ace,  caL  cama  (Gai,  ivi74. 


L.    Frauditlent  allowance  of  sale  of  oneself. 

If  a  freeman  over  twenty  years  old,  in  order  to  deceive  a 
purchaser,  allowed  hiraself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  and  shared  the 
price,  he  became  a  slave  (vol,  i  p.  43).  But  if  he  did  not  share 
the  price,  although  knowing  his  freedom,  he  was  not  prevented 
from  afterwards  claiming  his  freedom  and  thereby  ousting 
the  purchaser  (D,  xl  I2fr7pr — §3),  The  purchaser  or  each 
purchaser,  if  more  than  one,  has  an  action  in  factum  granted 
by  the  praetor's  edict  against  the  person  so  supposed  to  be 
purchased.  The  damages  were  double  the  price  and  double 
anything  accessory  to  the  price.  The  action  was  additional  to 
the  purchasers  ordinary  action  against  the  vendor  for  double  in 
case  of  eviction,  and  being  penal,  jmyment  of  damages  by  one 
did  not  lessen  the  damages  reco%^erable  from  the  other.  If 
however  the  purchaser  knew  of  the  freedom  at  the  time,  he  has 
no  case.  If  the  purchaser  was  a  son  under  power,  and  either 
he  or  his  father  knew  of  the  freedom,  the  father  has  no  action, 
unless  the  purchase  was  on  peculiar  account,  and  the  father 
knew  nothing  about  it.  If  the  purchase  was  by  a  procurator 
on  mandate  for  the  purchase  of  the  particular  man  by  an 
innocent  principal,  the  procurator  s  knowledge  will  not  prevent 
his  principal  s  having  the  action.  The  action  has  to  be  brought 
within  a  year.  The  heir  and  other  successors  can  bring  an 
action  which  their  predecessor  could  have  brought :  their  own 
knowledge  or  ignorance  does  not  affect  the  question  (fr  14 — 22). 


Publicans'  exactions*. 

The  large  companies  for  farming  the  public  revenues  with 
their  nnmerous  retainers  were  the  subject  of  several  clauses  in 
the  praet€r*8  edict  not  clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another 
with  the  meagre  information  before  us, 

^  Compare  C*ic  Verr,  iii  10  aqq. 
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L  If  a  publican  or  bis  staff  {familia)  took  anjiihing  by 
force  on  account  of  a  public  tax  (publici  nomine)  and  did  not 
restore  it,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  for  the  double  value,  or 
after  a  year  for  the  siDgle  value.  The  value  of  the  thing  itself 
was  included  in  the  double,  A  similar  suit  was  available  if  any 
wrongful  damage  was  done  by  them  or  any  theft  committed.  If 
restitution  was  offered  after  joinder  of  issue,  though  the  offender 
was  strictly  liable,  he  would  be  acquitted.  Only  one  penalty 
was  exacted,  though  several  persons  were  concerned  in  the 
offence.  Under  the  term  /ajmlia  were  included  not  only  the 
pablican*s  own  slaves,  but  also  others,  or  freemen  who  were 
employed  in  this  particular  service.  If  plaintiff  required  the 
production  of  the  persons  charged,  and  defendant  did  not  pro- 
duce them,  the  company  were  liable  for  the  whule  amount 
without  having  the  right  to  surrender  slaves  noxally.  No 
excuse  was  admissible  tor  non-production :  defence  of  the  absent 
was  not  allowed. 

If  plaintiff  preferred,  he  could  bring  the  ordinary  actiona 
for  robbery  or  theft  or  Aquilian  injury  instead  (D.  xxidx  4  fr  I — 
3,  5 ;  cf.  fr  12  §  I ;  Lenel  EP,  %  138,  183). 

2.  Any  unlawful  exaction,  whether  made  publicly  or 
privately,  was  the  subject  of  a  suit  for  double  the  value; 
and,  if  it  was  extorted  by  force,  for  triple  the  value,  besides 
criminal  proceedings  (D,  xxxix  4  fr  6,  9  §  5). 

3.  If  a  publican  retained  slaves  (belonging  to  private  per- 
sons) and  received  money  on  that  account  which  was  not  due, 
he  was  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  f<jr  fourfold  the  value  for 
having  got  money  on  a  false  charge  (calumniae  causa  D.  iii  6 
fr  7  §  2 ;  see  above,  p.  234). 


N.    Action  against  land  surveyors  and  others* 

The  praetor  granted  an  action  in  faction  against  a  land 
surveyor  who  had  dolo  malo  made  a  false  report  of  the  acreage 
of  land,  which  he  was  appointed  either  by  the  judge  or  by 
agreement  of  the  parties  to  measure.  Only  fraud  or  gross 
negligence  (lata  culpti),  or  the  fraud  or  gross  negligence  of  one 
deputed  by  him  to  do  the  measurement,  made  him  liable  (D.  xi 
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6fr  1,2).  The  action  was  open  to  anyone  who  was  interested 
in  the  report  being  true,  that  is  either  to  vendor  or  to  purchaser 
or  to  litigant  provided  they  were  injured  But  if  the  purchaser 
paid  too  much  on  account  of  the  report,  he  coutd  bring  a  con- 
diction  or  sue  ei!P  empto  for  the  money  over-paid,  and  if  the 
vendor  delivered  too  much  land,  he  could  sue  ew  vendito  for  the 
excess,  and  therefore  neither  has  any  real  interest  to  enable 
him  to  sue  the  sur\^eyor,  unless  the  other  party  is  insolvent,  or 
plaintiff  has  not  recovered  the  full  excess  (fr3§  I — 4;  5§i). 
The  action  can  be  brought  by,  but  not  against,  an  heir,  and  at 
any  time  (fr  3  §5,4).  If  a  slave  made  the  false  report,  he  could 
be  surrendered  noxally  (t6,  fr3|6). 

The  praetor  extended  the  action  to  include  measurements 
not  only  of  land  but  of  anything  else ;  e.g.  measurement  of 
buildings  or  of  breadth  of  roads,  or  projection  of  beams  in 
connexion  with  a  servitude ;  or  of  beams  themselves,  of  stones, 
corn»  wine,  etc.  Severus  applied  it  also  to  architects  and  con- 
tractors; and  Ulpian  thought  it  applicable  to  accountants 
(fr2§2.6,7). 


CHAPTER  VII, 


A.    Liability  on  contracts  op  persons  under  power. 


1.    Actio  quob  jusslk 

Any  business  conducted  with  a  slave  (or  other  person  under 
power)  at  the  bidding  of  the  master  (or  father)  makes  the 
master  liable  in  full,  for  it  is  to  him  that  the  creditor  looks. 
There  is  no  special  form  required  for  the  order:  it  may  be  in 
writing  or  by  messenger  or  oral  before  mtnesses,  or  a  sub- 
scription to  a  slaves  acknowledgment  of  debt;  it  may  be 
special  for  a  particular  business  or  quite  general.  Subsequent 
ratification  counts  as  an  order.  The  action  applies  not  only 
to  an  order  given  by  the  owner  but  to  one  given  by  a  fruc- 
tuary  or  by  the  master  of  a  bona  fde  serviens^  or  by  the 
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caretaker  of  a  madman  or  spendthrift,  by  a  ward  with  his 
guardian's  authority  or,  if  for  the  benefit  of  the  wanJ,  by  the 
guardian.  An  oi-der  by  a  true  procurator  binda  his  principal  in 
this  action ;  if  the  procurator  is  not  really  appointed,  he  himself 
only  is  bound.  But  if  a  coutracfc  is  made  with  someone  else's 
slave  at  my  bidding,  I  am  not  bound  quod  jusmu  even  though 
I  afterwarig  purchase  the  slave.  Nor,  if  I  become  surety  for 
my  own  slave,  am  I  bound  quod  jiissu;  for  I  am  acting  not  as 
his  master  but  as  an  outsider:  as  surety  I  am  liable  on  the 
same  conditions  as  any  other  surety  (D.  xv  4  fr  i»  2). 

This  action  cannot  be  brought  after  that  de  pecuUo,  unless 
the  creditor  has  been  deceived  (D.  xiv  5  fr4  §  5). 

2.    Actio  de  peculio. 

(a)  The  nature  of  a  pecidium  has  been  described  above 
(vol.  I  p.  54  folL)\  It  was  in  fact  the  slave's  (or  son  s)  private 
pj"operty,  though  held  on  a  precarious  tenure,  but  recognised  by 
the  praetor,  with  due  regard  both  to  the  rights  of  the  master  or 
father,  and  to  the  practical  necessities  of  daily  life,  in  which 
slaves  and  sons  played  inevitably  a  gi'eat  part.  They  acted  in 
economic  matters  sometimes  as  representatives  of  their  superior, 
making  him  liable  in  full,  sometimes  for  themselves,  in  which 
case  his  liability  was  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  slave's 
property  Le.  pecuUum.  (For  convenience  I  speak  of  slaves,  and 
defer  to  the  end  any  difference  between  them  and  sons.) 

(6)  If  a  slave  made  a  contract  or  incurred  an  obligation 
by  his  master's  order  or  on  his  account,  or  in  connexion  with  a 
business  or  a  ship  of  which  he  had  appointed  the  slave  manager 
or  skipper,  the  master  was  responsible.   In  other  cases  the  slave 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Gael,  7  §  17  Nam  quod  aes  altenum  objeHum  est^  gmnptus 
reprehejid^  tahulcte  flagkattie^  indite  quam  paiica  respondeatn,  Tabulas 
qui  in  patris  poteitat^  e«t  nuUu4i  conficiL  Versuram  numquam  omnino  fedi 
idlam^  etc.  Karlowa  (RO.  ii  757)  concludes  from  this  that  a  0imfamiHa$ 
who  had  a  pecuUum^  had  cnfcrie«  of  oxijonses  aud  iH^ceipt'^  in  his  father's 
books,  but  kept  Bcparate.  I  conceive  the  mm  would  keep  bcxtks  like  any- 
one else  if  be  had  transactions  requiring  them,  though  in  law  the  books 
would  be  his  fathei-'s.  I  take  Cicero  to  be  sijeaking  rhetorically  with 
an  eye  to  the  particular  case.  Caelius  was  a  young  man  with  no  business 
to  conduct  and  no  investments :  ho  kept  no  Ixxte. 
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was  taken  aii  acting  ^br  himself^  and  his  creditors  had  a  claim 
against  him  just  as  they  might  have  against  an  independent 
pei^soii  to  the  extent  of  his  property.  But  slaves  were  not 
recognised  aw  persons,  and  had  no  footing  in  a  law  court.  Any 
action  to  enforce  their  contracts  or  other  claims  against  others 
had  to  be  brou^^ht  in  the  name  of  their  master:  any  action  to 
enforce  others'  claims  against  them  had  to  be  brought  against 
their  master  de  peculio,  ue,  in  respect  of  the  slave's  pecuUum^  he 
being  its  owner  in  law  and  its  very  existence  and  amount  being 
dependent  on  his  actual  or  presumed  will  But  while  it  existed, 
or  if  it  had  existed,  he  could  not  decline  the  suit  of  the  slave's 
creditors  and  is  liable  even  if  the  slave  was  impubeiif  provided 
he  has  been  thereby  enriched,  and  even  if  he  has  tbrbidden 
contracts  with  the  slave  (D.  xv  I  fr  I  §  4,  21  §  3,  29 §  1,41,49  pr). 
He  is  liable  de  peculio  on  a  condiction  fur  a  slave's  theft, 
80  fer  as  the  peculium  has  been  thereby  enriched:  for  the  rest, 
he  can  surrender  him  noxally  (fr  i  §  I ;  xiii  I  fr  4).  In  the  case 
of  bona  fide  sei^entes,  i,e.  freemen  or  others'  slaves  honestly 
taken  to  be  slaves  of  another,  actions  will  lie  on  their  contracts 
against  their  apparent  master  until  the  real  ownership  becomes 
known.  And  where  a  person  has  the  usufruct  of  a  slave,  action 
lies  primarily  against  the  fructuary  acconling  to  the  usual 
distinction  respecting  acquisitions  (vol.  I  p.  435).  The  sex  of 
the  owner  or  fructuary  or  of  the  person  under  power  does 
not  affect  the  question  (D.  xv  i  fr  I  §  3 — 3  §  2,  50  §  3). 

(c)  A  slave  has  a  jwculiuM  only  if  allowed  by  his  master. 
The  establishment  of  it  require?^  the  will  of  a  sane  maHter  of  full 
age,  but  once  established  it  continues  though  the  heir  be  under 
age  or  mad.  No  special  form  or  declaration  is  required  for  its 
establishment:  tacit  allowance  was  thought  by  some  lawyers 
at  least  to  be  sufficient.  But  a  thing  does  not  pass  from  the 
master  into  his  slave's  pecnliujti  without  delivery,  nor  is  one 
made  debtor  to  the  other  without  definite  ground,  such  as 
would  be  required  in  the  case  of  a  freeman  under  the  civil 
law  (fr  4  §  1 ,  7  §  I,  8,  49  §  2  Niida  ratio  }wn  facit  debitorem). 

(d)  Included  in  a  slave's  peculium  may  be  anything  moveable 
or  immoveable,  slaves  (mcoru)  and  their  peculia,  debts  due  from 
outsiders  or  fellow-slaves,  inheritances  and  legacies,  obligations 
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to  him  of  others  than  his  master  for  theft  or  damage,  debts  due 

from  his  master  {e.g.  for  expenses  in  the  master'a  service  or 
moneys  collectetl  by  his  master  by  suits  on  peculiar  account). 
The  value  of  the  slave  himself  is  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
pecuUum;  nor  is  a  vicars  debt  to  the  master  of  both  slaves 
chargeable  against  the  peculium  of  his  slave-master  (D.  xv  i 
fr  7  ^  4—7,  fr  9  pr,  38  §  2).  From  the  (apparent)  pecidium  must 
be  deducted  for  the  purposes  of  this  action  eveiything  due  by 
the  slave  to  the  master  himself  or  to  anyone  in  his  power 
(excepting  to  the  slave's  own  vicars)  or  to  his  wards  or  others 
under  his  care  or  achninistration,  whether  on  contract  or  delict 
or  otherwise;  e.g.  moneys  collected  by  him  with  his  master's 
approval  or  lutihcation.  For  any  theft  committed  by  the  slave 
from  his  master,  only  the  simple  value,  not  penal  damages,  can 
be  deducted.  Anything  paid  to  a  creditor,  or  due  on  stipulation 
or  judgment  obtained  on  the  slave's  account,  diminishes  the 
amount  of  the  peculium  for  subsequent  crei liters,  the  principle 
being  first  come,  first  served  (ocaipantis  tiwlior  est  ccmdido).  If 
two  suits  are  pending,  priority  is  determined  not  by  date  of 
joinder  of  issue,  but  by  date  of  obtaining  judgment.  The  master 
however  himself  is  regarded  as  always  on  the  spot  and  claiming 
before  anyone  else,  privileged  or  not.  Where  the  master  is 
under  an  obligation  on  the  slave's  account,  but  has  not  yet 
paid  anything  nor  been  condemned,  some  lawyers  held  that  the 
master  should  not  deduct  f<ir  his  possible  Jiability  on  this 
head,  but  take  security  from  the  creditor  to  refund  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  might  he  got.  Where  a  creditor  of  the 
slave  htis  been  made  heir,  and  the  slave  himself  is  bequeathed 
or  manumitted  by  the  will,  the  creditor  can  deduct  his  debt 
from  the pecaliifm^  although  he  has  not  been  even  for  a  moment 
owner  of  the  slave  (Gai.  iv  73;  D.  acv  i  fr  9  §  2 — 1 1  §  2,  §  9,  fr  52). 
Debts  due  to  a  s!ave  by  outsidei-s  are  not  always  to  be  taken  into 
account  at  their  full  amount,  as  there  may  be  costs  of  collection 
and  delay  and  tmcertainty  of  result  to  be  considered.  Hence 
a  master  sued  de  pectdio  may  be  allowed  in  such  a  case  to  claim 
acquittal  on  surrender  of  his  actions  to  plaintiff  (fir  51). 

(e)   Any  fraudulent  mthdrawal  or  diminution  of  the  pecuUum 
on  the  part  of  the  master,  e.g.  if  made  in  contemplation  of  a  suit, 
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IB  not  good  against  the  slave's  creditors ;  but  payment  to  one 

creditor  is  not  fraud  against  the  others.  Fraud  ought  to  be 
charged  within  the  time  which  is  aHowed  for  an  action  of 
frand.  Sale  while  a  suit  de  pectdio  is  pending  makes  vendor 
liable  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium,  including  all  acquisitions 
made  since  the  sale  (fr  2t  pr»  30  §6, 43).  Heirs,  purchasers,  etc. 
are  nut  responsible  for  the  fi-aud  of  their  predecessors  except  so 
far  as  it  has  brought  them  some  profit  (fr  21). 

(/)  An  action  may  be  brought  even  if  there  is  nothing  in 
the  peculium  when  issue  is  joined.  That  does  not  affect  the 
right:  and  condemnatiou  may  follow  if  there  is  something  in 
the  peetdium  at  the  time  of  judgment.  Whether  in  such 
circumstances,  if  the  father  kept  out  of  the  way,  possession 
could  be  taken  of  his  estate  was  answered  in  the  negative 
by  Papinian,  in  the  affirmative  by  Ulpian  (fr30pr,  50  pr;  xlii 

4fr7§i5)^ 

(g)  When  a  slave  is  manumitted  or  sold  or  otherwise 
alienated  {e,ff.  by  legacy  or  dowry)  his  pecidmrn  may  be  retained 
by  vendor,  etc.  or  allowed  to  pass  with  him.  In  the  former  case, 
the  vendor  is  liable  {within  one  workiug  {utilis)  year  from  the 
alienation)  on  any  action  de  peauUo  for  debts  incurred  by  the 
slave  before  alienation,  and  he  cannot  deduct  any  debts  of  the 
slave  to  him  incurred  since.  The  peculium  will  be  reckoned 
with  allowance  of  natural  increase  or  decrease  since  the  aliena- 
tion. If  the  vendor  sold  the  slave  with  his  peculinmi  and 
delivered  it,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  action  de  peculio  even 
within  a  year,  unless  he  has  received  a  price  for  the  peculium, 
in  which  case  he  and  not  the  purchaser  is  considered  to  hold 
the  peculium.  In  transferring  the  peculium  vendor  is  deemed 
to  have  deducted  or  not  transferred  any  portion  which  is  due 
to  himself  in  repayment  of  a  loan  or  otherwise,  the  peculitmi 
being  always  lessened  ipso  facto  by  any  amount  due  to  the 
slave  s  master.  The  vendor  has  therefore  no  action  de  pecuiio 
against  the  purchaser  for  any  debt  before  the  sale  took  place. 
And  this  is  true  whether  the  loan»  etc.  was  made  to  the  slave 
while  he  was  the  vendors,  or  when  he  was  another's  slave  before 
purchase  by  vendor.  If  however  vendor  has  in  fact  not  de- 
ducted the  amount  due   to  him,  he  can  bring  a  condiction 
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(indebtti)  against  the  purchaser  as  for  so  much  overpaid,  or 
sue  him  ex  vendito,  if  the  peculmm  contained  at  the  time  of 
sale  sufficient  to  discharge  what  was  due  to  vendor.  On  the 
other  hand  the  purchaserj  if  he  has  made  a  loan  to  the  slave 
before  purchase  can  within  a  year  from  the  purchase  sue  vendor 
de  peculio  for  the  amount,  less  the  amount  of  peoidiimi  now 
with  purchaser.  The  like  holds  generally  between  alienor  and 
alienee  (D.  xvi  i  fr  i  i  §  8,  28  ^4— 7,  32  §  2—35,  47  §4;   tit  2 

fri,  3)- 

The  new  master  (purchaser  or  other)  is  always  liable  to  be 
sued  de  peculio  by  the  slave's  creditors,  if  the  slave  has  had  his 
old  p&ctdium  confirmed  to  him,  or  has  acquired  a  new  or 
additional  pecidium  ;  but  creditors  cannot  sue  at  the  same  time 
the  old  and  new  master.  If  however  they  have  not  been  fully 
satisfied  by  the  suit  against  one,  they  can  sue  the  other  for  the 
residue  (fr  27  §  2, 30  §  5, 47  §  3). 

If  a  slave  has  been  set  free  by  will  or  bequeathed  with  his 
peculium,  neither  slave  nor  legatee  are  liable  in  strict  law  for 
his  previous  debts:  the  heir  is  liable  (witliin  a  year),  but  is 
entitled  before  delivery  of  the  peculium  to  require  a  bond  from 
the  legatee  to  discharge  any  liability  which  may  arise  (D.  xv  2 
fr  1  I  7;  xxxiii  8  fr  17).  If  a  slave  received  a  deposit  and  after 
manumission  retained  it,  he  only  could  be  sued  by  the 
depositor,  at  least  according  to  Trebatius.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  this,  where  a  filius/amiUas  was  the  depositary 
(D.  xvi  3  fr  21). 

If  a  slave  die,  his  peculium  becomes  extinct ;  but  his  master 
is  liable  de  pecidio  for  one  year.  A  usufructuary  is  liable  for  a 
year  from  the  extinction  of  the  usufruct  (D.  xv  2  fr  i). 

(A)  The  heirs  of  a  person  responsible  de  peculio  are  each 
severally  liable  to  be  sued  de  peculio^  but  cannot  be  con- 
demned to  more  than  the  amount  of  the  peculium  with  them 
after  deducting  what  is  due  to  them  or  theirs.  If  one  heir 
be  sued,  all  are  freed,  though  the  amount  of  damages  does 
not  cover  the  creditor's  claim*.     And  the  like  is  true  where 

*  The  cauBe  probably  was  that  the  framo  of  the  formula  put  the  whole 
debt  in  auit,  Iti  the  Digest  we  are  told  that  equitable  eonsideratione  were 
allowed  to  prevail  over  this  strict  law,  and  the  creditor  waa  allowed  to  sue 
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there  are  several  friictuaries  or  bonae  fidei  possessors  of  one 
slave.  The  case  is  different  when  a  slave  is  comtoon  to  two 
or  more  joint  owners,  so  that  the  whole  peculium  wherever 
it  rnay  be  belongs  to  une  as  much  as  to  the  other.  Creditors 
can  sue  each  for  a  share  or  one  for  the  whole :  and  the  one  who 
may  thus  be  condemned  to  pay  for  both  can  get  contribution 
by  a  suit  pro  socio  or  com.  div.  Whichever  co-owner  is  sued 
can  deduct  what  is  due  to  his  partner  as  well  as  to  himself. 
It  may  however  happen  that  one  of  the  co-owners  is  entitled 
to  all  the  pecidhtm  (e.g.  if  the  other  co-owner  had  (without 
fraud)  simply  withdrawn  the  pecaUttm  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, etc.\  and  in  that  case  is  of  course  alone  liable  to  the 
creditors  (D.  xv  i  fr  1 1  §  9, 14,  1  5,  27  §  8, 30  §  1 ,  32  prj  cf  x  3  f r  9). 
(j)  Some  complications  arise  in  case  of  vicars  (iVe.  slaves' 
slaves),  or  of  slaves  in  usufruct.  Vicars*  peculia  are  included 
in  their  masters,  the  ordinary  slaves,  peculium.  If  I  am 
sued  in  respect  of  ray  slave's  vicars*  peculia  1  can  deduct 
not  only  all  debts  due  by  them  to  me  or  to  my  slave,  but 
also  all  debts  due  by  him  to  me  (because  the  vicars*  peculia 
are  liable  for  the  slave  their  master's  debts).  On  the  other 
hand  any  debt  doe  to  them  by  their  master  goes  to  increase 
their  peculia  ;  and  any  debts  due  by  them  to  me  are  not 
deducible,  if  I  am  sued  in  respect  of  their  master's  peculium, 
their  debts  not  being  chargeable  against  him  (otherwise  thim 
de  peeulio)  any  more  than  my  ordinary  slave's  debts  are 
chargeable  against  me  (fr  17,  18,  38  §  2),  A  slave  in  usnfi'uct 
may  have  two  peculia,  one  arising  from  his  relations  to  the 
fructuary,  another  arising  from  his  relations  to  the  owner. 
Outside  creditors  can  sue  the  fructuary  or  owner  whose  peculium 
was  primarily  involved,  and  if  not  satisfied  can  then  sue  the 
other.  And  so  the  fructuary  himself^  if  the  slave's  peculimn 
with  him  is  not  suthcient  to  satisfy  a  debt  due  to  the  fructuary, 
can  sue  the  owner  for  the   balance    and   vice  versa,   persons 

the  other  heirs  far  what  was  stiU  unpaid  to  the  eiteiit  of  the  peculium* 
But  this  is  held  with  gCMjd  reason  to  he  an  interpolation  by  Trilxinian  (cf* 
^RO.  xxjLji  p, 243,  xxxiv  p.  194;  VocaL  Jur.  nub  voce ^Aequitas^),  Whether 
in  claaaical  times  any  other  remedy  was  granted  (<?.<?.  in  integrum  restitutio; 
cf.  Keller  ap.  Bekker's  Ja/irL  iii  p.  i66)  we  do  not  know. 
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contractiDg  with  a  slave  usually  looking  to  the  whole  of  his 
peculium  without  distinction.  Similar  is  the  position  of  a 
husband  who  has  a  slave  in  the  dowry,  the  peculium  partly 
relating  to  him^  partly  to  his  wife  (fr  19  §§  i,  2), 

(i)  There  is  a  difference  between  the  position  of  a  son  under 
power  and  a  slave.  A  slave's  creditor  has  only  one  person  to 
sue,  viz.  the  master  de  peculio  :  a  son's  creditor  can  sue  both 
him  in  full  and  his  father  de  peculio.  Moreover  a  slave  is  not 
liable  for  a  penalty  on  an  agreement  for  arbitration,  nor  as  a 
surety  of  any  kind  for  any  debt  or  business  unconnected  with 
his  peculium  or  his  master's  property.  And  consequently  no 
action  lies  against  his  master  de  peculio  on  these  accounts. 
But  a  son  is  capable  in  all  these  as  id  other  cases  of  incurriJig 
an  obligation,  and  his  father  is  therefore  liable  de  j^culio. 
Even  if  no  action  could  originally  have  been  brought  against 
the  father,  yet,  if  the  action  is  brought  against  the  son  and  he 
is  condemned,  the  father  is  liable  (de  peculio)  on  the  j  udgment 
(fr  3  ^  5 — 1 1  y  Again,  if  a  slave  of  testator  a  is  one  of  several 
coheirs,  and  an  action  is  brought  for  a  debt  incurred  by  him 
before  testator's  death,  he  is  liable  only  fur  his  share :  but  if  it 
be  on  a  son's  peculium  that  the  action  is  brought,  the  son 
though  only  one  of  several  heirs  is  liable  for  the  %vhole.  He  is 
however  allowed  to  purchase  the  liability  of  his  coheirs,  i.e.  to 
obtain  a  cession  of  the  creditor's-  actions  against  them  so  as 
partially  to  recoup  himself  (fr  30^  2,  3), 

(^)  If  a  son  under  power  is  emancipated  (or  otherwise 
becomes  sui  juris),  he  is  liable  in  full  for  his  delicts.  For  his 
contracts  before  emancipation,  whether  made  by  order  of  his 
father  or  of  his  own  will,  and  whether  on  his  father  s  or  his  own 
account,  he  is  liable  also,  but,  said  the  praetor,  only  so  far  as  his 
means  permits  {in  id  quod  facere  potest).  The  same  applies  to 
the  execution  of  a  judgment,  already  passed  while  he  was  under 
power.  In  estimating  his  means  no  deduction  must  be  made 
for  debts  contracted  before  emancipation,  etc.,  unless  they  are 
privileged,  the  rule  being  still  as  regards  all  ordinary  contracts, 
first  come,  first  served.  Debts  contracted  after  emancipation 
can  be  deducted.  The  same  limitation  on  his  liability  applies 
to  a  son  disinherited,  or  who  has  declined  his  father's  inheri- 
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tatice,  or  has  been  made  heir  only  to  a  very  small  amount* 
But  if  he  is  restored  to  the  inheritance  under  a  trust,  or  if  he 
has  when  contracting  professed  to  be  ^wi  juns,  he  is  liable  in 
full  like  any  other  heir  (D.  xiv  5  fr  2  pr). 

(m)  A  daughter  under  power,  a  person  in  haudtake  and  a 
woman  in  hand  were  incapable  of  being  bound  by  a  stipulation 
(Gai.  iii  104),  and  presumably  by  any  other  obligation  any  more 
than  a  slave.  As  regards  any  debts  actually  incurred  by  the 
two  latter,  if  their  superior  declined  to  defend  tliem  in  full  (in 
solidimi)  the  praetor  allowed  their  creditors  to  sell,  and  divide 
the  proceeds  of  all  property  which  would  have  been  theirs 
if  they  had  not  passed  into  his  power  (Gai.  iv  80 ;  cf.  iii  84; 

Whether  an  arrogator  was  liable  de  peculio  for  the  arro- 
gatee's  debts  incurred  previously  was  disputed.  Sabinus  and 
Cassius  held  that  he  was  not  (D.  xv  1  fr42).  But  the  praetors 
action  in  making  the  arrogtitee  s  property  liable  just  as  if  he 
had  not  suifered  cap*  dtm,  was  more  eflective  (Gai.  iv  38;  see 
vol  1  p»  62). 

3.      De  IX   REM    VERSO, 

Whenever  a  slave  (or  son)  contracted  a  debt  really  for  his 
master's  service,  the  master  was  liable  for  the  full  amount,  and 
not  merely  to  the  extent  of  the  peculium.  Anything  spent  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  master's  land,  the  support  or  repair  of 
his  buildings,  the  maintenance  or  clothing  of  his  servants,  the 
payment  of  his  creditors,  the  purchase  (at  a  proper  price)  of  a 
farm  or  any  other  thing  necessary  or  really  useful  to  him,  was 
for  his  service  and  deemed  to  be  converted  into  his  property 
{in  rem  domini  versum).  The  test  was  w^hether  the  expenditure 
was  such  as  would  entitle  a  procurator  or  negoidorum  gerens  to 
recover  from  his  principal  without  order  or  ratificiition.  Any 
loss  {e,€f.  the  death  of  a  slave  or  loss  of  money  or  destruction  of 
corn,  etc.  purchased  for  the  master)  or  mistake  in  such  applica- 
tion was  at  the  master^s  risk  and  charge.  Ratification  is  not 
required,  but  it  is  required  that  the  creditor  who  furnished  the 
money  should  have  given  it  for  the  master  s  service,  and  he  should 
look  to  its  application.     It  is  not  for  the  master  s  service  if  the 
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slave  did  not  so  intend  it  and  the  creditor  was  credulous.  If 
mooey  borrowed  for  such  a  purpose  was  lost  and  the  goods  were 
obtained  on  credit,  both  lender  of  money  and  vendor  of  goods 
would  have  an  action  de  in  rem  do7nim  vej^so,  but  the  master 
having  paid  on  one  woiild  not  be  further  liable  to  the  other.  If 
a  son  under  power  borrows  and  gives  his  daughter  or  sister  or 
granddaughter  a  dowry,  such  as  his  father  would  have  given,  the 
creditor  ain  claim  the  w^hole  as  laid  out  on  the  father's  estate. 
And  the  same  if  a  slave  does  it :  but  in  both  cases  he  must  be 
doing  it  as  and  for  the  father  or  master,  patris  or  domini  nego- 
timn  germis.  So  if  a  son  (under  power)  accepts  suit  on  his 
father's  behalf  and  is  condemned  or  is  surety  for  him  and  pays, 
the  amount  is  chargeable  to  the  father  (Just  iv  /§  4;  Paul  ii  9; 
D,  XV  3  fr  3, 4,  S  pr,  7  §  S*  8, 10  pr,  §1.12,17  W\  cf*  ^*^i-  iv  71). 

This  action  does  not  cover  a  loan  to  a  slave  to  pay  debts  due 
by  him  to  his  master  or  any  other  contract  on  his  own  account, 
nor  a  payment  from  a  surety  on  the  slave's  account,  nor  pay- 
ment for  the  slave's  manumission.  It  is  only  the  new  and 
unearned  gain  of  the  master  that  counts  as  'converted  into  his 
property/  If  the  slave  is  in  debt  to  his  master,  any  expenditure 
on  his  master's  property  up  to  the  amount  of  his  debt  will  not 
be  in  rem  ver^um.  If  he  is  not  in  debt  at  the  time  but  become 
BO  after  the  expenditure,  the  expenditure  ceases  to  be  in  rem 
versum,  as  it  does  if  the  master  repay  the  slave  for  it.  Nor,  if 
the  master  take  away  the  slave's  pecuUum  entirely,  or  sell 
something  belonging  to  it  and  keep  the  price,  has  anything 
thereby  been  converted  :  it  wi\s  hh  before.  The  master  would 
of  course  remain  liable  de  pecuUo  to  the  slave's  creditors.  In 
fact  this  action  was  not  a  sepiirate  action  from  that:  under  the 
same  formula  the  judge  first  inquires  whether  any  part  of  the 
money  has  been  in  rem  domini  versum,  and  condemns  the 
master  for  so  much,  if  any:  and  then,  if  the  claim  is  not 
satisfied,  inquires  into  the  amount  of  the  pecuUum,  and  up  to 
that  amount  condemns  the  mtister  further  (D.  xv  3  fr  2,  5  §  3, 
10  ^  6—8,  fri  I ;  cf  Gai.  iv  js ;  Just,  iv  7 1 4). 

The  liability  de  iu  rem  verso  was  not  limited,  like  that  de 
peculio,  in  case  of  alienation  or  manumission  or  death  of  the 
slave,  to  one  year  (D.  xv  2  fr  i  §  10), 
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4,     Tributoria  actio. 

(a)  Where  a  business  is  being  carried  on  by  a  slave  (or 
other  pers^jn  under  power)  appointed  by  his  master,  the  master  is 
liable  under  the  uiMitmna  actio  in  full.  He  is  also  liable  in  fnll 
if  the  master  has  given  an  order  either  for  the  particular  piece 
of  business  or  a  general  order  for  all  business  done  with  the 
slave.  Or  again  if  the  business  has  been  done  for  the  master's 
account  so  that  he  is  thereby  enriched  (or  was  intended  to  be 
enriched),  the  master  is  liable  in  full.  Otherwise  he  is  liable 
only  as  the  legal  representative  of  his  slave,  and  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  slave's  peculiitm;  and  before  paying  anyone  else  he 
pays  or  deducts  what  is  due  to  himself  from  the  slave  whether 
for  a  loan  of  money  or  anything  else.  But  this  deduction  is 
not  allowed  if  the  master  was  aware  of  the  slave's  carrying  on 
business  with  his  pectdiitm  and  did  not  forbid  it.  In  that  ease 
he  has  no  privilege  as  master.  Whatever  goods  there  may  be  in 
the  business,  or  profits  accumulated  from  it,  must  (if  the  slave 
is  insolvent)  be  divided  (tribid)  rateably  among  all  the  creditors, 
including  the  slave  s  master.  In  trihiUimi  vocatur  '  He  is  sum- 
moned to  division/  This  proceeding  is  called  tributoria  actio. 
Not  only  our  own  slaves  but  any  hoiia  fide  servient  whether 
free  or  slave,  and  any  in  whom  we  have  the  usufruct,  if  trading 
with  our  goods,  may  subject  us  to  this  action  (D.  xiv4fr  1^2). 
And  this  applies  to  the  case  of  a  ship  where  the  ewercitor  m 
acting  with  the  knowledge  but  not  with  the  consent  of  his 
master  (D.  xiv  I  fr  6). 

(6)  A  guardian  or  caretaker's  know^ledge  makes  the  ward  or 
madman  liable  to  this  action :  for  their  fraud  the  ward  or  mad- 
man is  not  responsible,  except  so  far  as  he  has  profited  by  it ; 
and  he  is  held  also  liable  to  transfer  his  action  against  the 
guardian.  A  procurator's  knowledge  or  fraud  affects  his  prin- 
cipal (fr3§i— 5pr)' 

(c)  Only  so  much  of  the  slave's  pecidium  comes  into  division 
under  this  action  as  is  employed  in  his  business  or  has  been 
gained  from  it  (Gai.  iv  74  a).  Creditors  only  for  a  particular 
class  of  goods  or  at  a  particular  shop  are  entitled  to  a  distribu- 
tion separately  from  more  general  creditors  or  from  those  at 
another  of  his  shops,  the  credit  being  really  given  not  to  the 
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slave's  total  peculium  but  to  the  special  stocks.  Pledge-creditors 
have  a  preference  even  over  the  slave's  master.  If  anyone 
has  sold  the  goods  to  the  slave  and  passed  the  possession  byt 
not  the  properly,  he  can  vindicate  them.  Otherwise  creditors 
are  all  in  an  equal  position :  the  rule  is  not  '  first  come,  first 
served' ;  and  those  who  are  paid  their  share  can  be  called  on  to 
give  security  (cavere)  to  make  a  rateable  refund,  if  other  debts 
unknown  or  conditional  call  for  payment  (fr  8  §  7 — fr  17  pr). 
The  distribution  belongs  to  the  master :  if  he  decline  the  task 
and  surrender  his  claim,  the  praetor  will  appoint  an  arbiter  to 
divide  the  property  liable  (fr  7  §  i). 

(d)  The  action  may  be  brought  at  any  time  and  against  the 
heir  or  other  successors  so  far  as  they  have  received  anything. 
If  the  slave  is  manumitted  by  will  and  his  peculifmi  bequeathed 
to  him,  the  heir  must  deduct  frnm  the  pecuUitm  what  is  to  be 
distributed  or  take  security  from  the  slave  for  its  refund ;  else 
he  will  be  liable  to  this  action  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  No  one 
can  sue  both  by  this  and  de  peculio  in  reference  to  the  same 
goods,  and  if  the  slave  is  trading  only  with  part  of  his  pecuUmn, 
the  action  de  peculw  may  be  preferable,  notwithstanding  the 
masters  being  thus  able  to  deduct  for  his  own  debts  (Gai.  iv 
74a;  D.fr8,9,  II). 


B.      LlABlLITT  ON  OTHERS*  CONTRACTS. 

AanoNES  mxercitoria  kt  institoria, 

(a)  As  a  rule  direct  liability  on  others*  contracts  is  found 
only  in  case  of  contracts  made  by  persons  under  power,  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  of  their  own  (so-called)  property:  but  there 
were  two  cases  where  there  was  no  such  restriction  and  for 
which,  in  addition  to  any  other  actions  {e.g.  de  pecuUo,  redhibi- 
tona,  maiidati,  etc.),  the  actiones  ewemtoria  and  imiitoria  were 
granted  by  the  praetor  (Gai,  iv  71 ;  Paul  ii  6,8 ;  D.  xiv  tit.  r  de 
exercitona  (esp.  fir  5  §  i ) ;  tit.  3  de  tnstitoria  (eap.  fr  1 7  pr)). 

(6)  When  a  person  provided  a  ship  and  appointed  a  skipper 
in  chargt:  of  it,  he  was  held  liable  in  full  for  the  skipper's 
contracts  in  connexion  with  it,  if  the  person  contracting  chose 
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to  sue  him  instead  of  the  skipper.  The  persoo  working  (qui 
e^ercet)  i.e.  providiDg  or  employiog  the  ship,  whether  owner  or 
hirer  of  the  ship,  was  called  ejcercitor^,  the  skipper  was  magister. 
So  also  \vhen  a  person  had  a  shop  (fabema)  or  business  and 
appointed  a  manager  {inatihor)  the  manager's  contracts  boand 
him  who  appointed  the  manager  {qui  institormn  praeposuit). 
In  both  cases  this  rule  held,  whether  the  person  appointing 
was  man  or  woman,  slave  or  fi-ee,  under  or  over  a^je,  under 
power  or  independent,  though  of  course  in  some  cases  with 
restrictions.  A  ward  acting  \rithout  the  authority  of  his 
guardian  was  bound  only  so  far  as  he  was  enriched  by  the  cou- 
trajct.  In  the  case  of  a  son  under  power  or  a  slave  having  a 
shop  the  father  or  master  was  nut  liable  (except  de  pecidio)  on 
the  contracts  of  the  manager  appointed  by  the  son  or  slave. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  ship,  the  great  importance  of  the  shipping 
trade  made  an  exception  to  this,  and  the  father  or  master  web 
liable  in  full  on  contracts  made  either  with  any  skipper 
appointed  by  his  son  or  slave,  or  with  the  mn  or  slave  himself, 
provided  his  son  or  slave  was  carrying  on  the  business  with 
his  superiors  consent.  Mere  knowledge  was  not  enough  to 
make  the  superior  liable  in  this  action.  Prohibition  of  employ- 
ment of  a  particular  person  did  not  remove  responsibility  in 
the  case  of  ships  (D.  xiv  tit  i  fr  i  pr — §  Si  §  I5»  §  19—23  ;  til  3 
fri,7§i,S,  10). 

Similarly  it  mattered  not  whether  the  pemon  put  in  charge 
of  the  ship  or  shop  was  free  or  slave,  or  of  what  age  or  condi- 
tion he  was.  That  was  at  the  risk  of  the  person  who  appointed 
him.  In  the  ca^e  of  a  shop,  boys  or  women  or  girls  were  not 
unusually  appointed  in  charge  (IX  tit  i  fr  i  §4 ;  tit.  3  fr  7  §  1, 8). 

(c)  A  ship  was  taken  to  include  boats  and  rafts,  either  on  sea, 
river  or  lake.  A  shop  was  only  one  of  many  businesses  included. 
The  institor  might  be  manager  uf  a  block  of  dwellings  (insula), 
a  bank,  a  farm,  a  laundry  {fulhniai),  a  stable,  a  bakery,  or  carry 
on  the  business  of  a  tailor,  an  undertaker  (Hbitimmus),  a  com 
dealer  or  other  merchant,  a  mule  keeper,  or  he  might  be  a  shop- 
keeper's traveller  or  hawker.    So  the  skipper  might  be  appointed 

^  Ej?mvitor  ia  also  ufied  in  the  praetor's  edict  of  ibe  manager  of  a  tmnk, 
D.  ii  13  fi*4p(r. 
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to  carry  goods  or  passengers  or  to  tittde.  But  in  all  cases  the 
skipper  or  manager  bound  his  principal  only  within  the  limits 
of  his  charge;  if  appointed  to  sell,  he  could  not  boy;  if  to  lend 
money,  he  could  not  boirow  and  vice  verm;  if  to  lend  money  on 
pledges,  he  could  not  (as  a  rule)  guaranty  others'  purchases.  A 
skipper  appointed  only  to  take  goods  could  not  take  passengers; 
if  he  was  only  to  let  the  accommodation,  he  could  not  take 
the  fares  or  the  freight  and  vice  ve7*sa ;  if  he  was  only  to  carry 
hemp  and  seeds,  he  could  not  take  marbles;  if  appointed  only 
to  voyage  on  a  river  or  for  the  cross  passage  to  Greece,  he  could 
not  bind  his  principal  for  other  voyages.  If  not  expressly  for- 
bidden, both  skipper  and  manager  might  be  justified  in  borrow- 
ing money  fur  the  purpose  of  the  business,  especially  a  skipper, 
as  from  the  nature  of  the  case  he  is  often  forced  to  buy  what 
is  required  for  the  service  of  the  ship.  But  anyone  who  lent 
money  to  either  skipper  or  manager  must,  if  he  is  to  sue  the 
principal,  satisfy  himself  of  there  being  reasonable  cause  for  the 
loan.  If  nothing  is  said  by  the  borrower  of  the  loan  being  for 
the  ship's  needs,  and  the  borrower  applies  the  loan  to  his  own 
purposes,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  principal  will  be  liable. 
If  a  person  is  put  in  charge  of  a  shop  but  without  power  of  sale, 
notice  in  clear  letters  ought  to  be  put  up  and  kept  up  on  the 
place,  and  then  he  will  not  be  considered  an  institor.  If  restric- 
tions are  put  on  an  institoi**s  power  of  making  contracts,  such 
as  by  requiring  the  approval  of  another  person  or  the  taking  of 
a  pledge  or  by  forbidding  any  dealings  with  certain  persons  or 
classes  of  persons,  it  must  be  so  done  as  to  prevent  purchasers 
from  being  misled  (tit,  i  fr  i  ^  6 — 14,  fr  7 ;  tit  3  fr  3 — ^S  §  i$,it 
11^2, 6,  fr  16,  18;  tit.  5  fr  8  ;  xii  1  fr  29).  A  manager  is  bound 
in  full  by  the  contracts  of  his  foremen  or  apprentices  appointed 
in  charge  of  the  business  or  workshop  (Paul  ii  8  §  3  ;  D.  xiv  3  fr 
5  §  10),  An  exercitor  would  usually  be  liable  on  the  contracts  of 
a  deputy  appointed  by  his  skipper ;  or  of  a  manager  appointed 
by  his  agent,  or  (so  far  as  the  ward  is  enriched)  by  his  guardian 
or  caretaker  (tit,  i  fr  i  §  5  ;  tit.  3  fr  5  §  18).  A  surety  of  skipper 
or  manager  might  sue  by  these  actions  (tit.  3  fr  S  §  16), 

(fl)     When    two    or    more    persons   appoint   a   skipper   or 
manager,  whether  one  of  themselves  or  not,  all  are  liable  in  full, 
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and  the  one  who  has  to  pay  can  make  his  partners  contribute 
by  an  action  pro  socio  or  com.  div,  (tit.  I  fr  I  §  25 — fr4§  2 ;  tit.  3 
fr  13  §  2).  If  they  act  separately  in  making  appointments,  each 
is  liable  only  for  his  department ;  they  are  not  regartJed  as  each 
appointing  the  others  (tit.  1  fr  4  pr).  If  a  man  appoints  a  slave 
as  institoT  and  dies,  giving  freedom  to  hira,  his  heirs,  having 
now  no  right  to  the  action  com.  div.,  should  be  sued  only  for 
their  several  shares  (tit,  3  fr  14). 

Both  actions  ran  for  and  against  heirs;  and  when  a  slave 
has  provided  the  ship  witfi  his  magter's  consent  and  dies,  the 
master  can  be  sued  without  limitation  to  a  year  (tit  i  fr4§4; 
tit  3  fr  IS). 

(c)  If  a  slave  (or  other  person  under  power)  of  one  man  is 
put  in  chiirge  of  another's  ship  or  business,  there  m  nothing  to 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  slave  from  making  contracts  with  him 
and  suing  by  these  actions  the  p^opriet^J^  of  the  ship  or  busioess. 
This  latter  will  of  course  have  a  right  of  suing  the  owner  of  the 
slave  by  action  on  mandate  or  hire,  so  far  as  the  slave's  pec^i^ 
Hum  extends.  Other  persons  who  make  contracts  with  such  a 
slave  as  skipper  or  manager  can  sue  either  the  person  who 
appointed  liim  by  these  actions  or  the  owner  de  pectdio  (tit,  1  fr 
5;  tit3fr  Ii§8,i2,i7§i). 

It  is  only  the  original  obligation  which  justifies  suing  by  the 
institoria  (ur  txercitoria  ?) :  if  anyone  novates  it  by  stipulating 
from  the  manager  or  anyone  else,  he  can  no  longer  bring  the 
special  action  (tit  3  fr  13  §  i). 

(/)  Neither  of  these  two  actions  had  counterparts  for  the 
owner  of  the  ship  or  business.  If  he  worked  them  through  his  own 
slave  or  a  hoim  fide  setirwns,  he  acquired  rights  of  suit  through 
them.  If  he  worked  through  another's  slave  or  a  freeman,  he 
could  sue,  according  to  eii'cumstances,  either  the  slaves  master 
or  the  freeman  himself  conducti  or  mandati  or  negotiorum  gesto- 
rum  so  as  to  get  their  actions  ceded  to  hira.  Some  lawyers 
however  held  that^  if  he  could  not  get  what  was  dne  to  him  in 
any  other  way,  the  praetor  would  grant  him  an  action  against 
the  purchaser  (tit.  i  fr  i  g  18 ;  tit  3  f r  i  §  2). 

Analogous  to  these  actions  is  the  practice  of  alio  wing  a 
creditor  who  has  lent  money  to  my  mandatee  on  the  strength 
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of  my  letter  to  the  latter,  to  sue  me  for  the  loan,  as  business 
done  on  my  account  (D.  iii  5  fr  30  pr ;  above,  p.  127). 


C.    Liability  on  others*  torts.    {NoMiks  actiimes,) 

(tt)  When  a  son  under  power  or  a  slave  committed  a  delict 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  father  or  master,  theae  latter  were 
liable  to  suit  on  account  of  the  son  or  s^lave,  and  the  damages 
were  not  limited  to  the  amount  of  th%  peculium^  but  they  had 
the  right  of  freeing  themselves  by  giving  up  the  delinquent, 
instead  of  paying  the  damages.  (I  speak  first  for  brevity's  sake 
of  slaves.)  It  was,  says  Gains,  unfair  that  a  master  should  have 
to  bear  any  greater  loss  for  the  wrong  acts  of  his  slave  than  that 
of  the  slave  s  own  person.  The  Ci>ndemnation  clause  was  there- 
fore couched  in  the  alternative,  md  noxmn  sarcire  {is,  as  Gains 
puts  it,  litis  aestimationem  suffer  re)  aut  noitae^  dedere,  and  the 
option  of  surrendering  the  slave  was  open  until  the  owner  was 

*  Noxa  (from  nocere)  meant  originally  *  hurt/  *  harm.'  This  regaided 
from  the  side  of  the  injurer  ia  *fa\ilt'  or  *  guilt**  no.vins  i»  ^hannful*  or 
*giiilty,'  nojrt'a  ^  httrmfiilnGas '  or  *  guilt.*  The  injured  require«  compensa- 
tion; henoo  the  oH  phrases  were  noxam  nooere  *to  do  harm'  {e>g.  Li  v.  ix  lo 
§  9) ;  noxam  mrcirv  *  to  make  good  the  harm '  (Gell.  xi  18  where  the  reading 
varies  naaeiamf  noxam^  D.  ix  }  fr  i  §  11).  A  Datura!  way  of  making  com- 
pexifiation  wa«  to  hand  over  the  oftetidor  tti  the  offended  pei-^ton.  Thk  was 
fwxaa  dedm^  Ho  give  up  to  the  hurt'  A  linrt  done  leaves  the  otieuder 
liable  to  make  amends,  and  this  side  of  the  }ioxa  is  expressed  in  noxd 
MoitUus  *  freed  fram  guilt,*  not  liable  to  make  amends ;  noxa  caput  sequitur 
*th«  guilt  or  liability  follows  the  agent.'  Plautua,  Terence  and  Cicero  do 
not  uae  'noxa  but  noATiit^  though  even  this  is  rare  in  Cicero ;  lAvy  htis  both, 
but  chiefly  Jtoxia.  In  the  lawyers  noxa  m  moat  usiuU.  There  is  no  clear 
distinct  ion  in  meaning.  Noxam  m&'eri  (Liv.  viii  2S  §8)  is  not  *daserve 
punishment '  but  *  get  guilt/  i.e.  *  commit  a  guilty  act/  ^oxae  dare  is  not 
a  Lfatin  phrase^  but  a  very  common  blunder  arising  from  a  confusion  of  the 
|ierfect  of  dare  (dSdi)  with  the  forms  of  didem.  See  fuller  detiila  in  ray 
commentary  on  De  ttsufructu  fr  17  §2.  (I  see  Gradenwitz  ZJiG,  1x1257 
agz^ees  with  me  that  noX€i4  dare  is  a  blunder.)  Peniice  {Ltih.  ii  2  i  p.  16) 
takes  fwxa^  as  genitive  *  dor  SckuM  wegea^  comparing  quoflrupli  manum 
inicere  (Plant  True.  762);  damni  infecti  in  poase^manem  mit(ere{D.  xxxix2 
fr  1 5  S  16),  etc.  To  take  noxa^  as  dative  (see  aljove)  seems  to  me  more 
natural  and  easier 
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sued  on  the  judgment  (Gai.  iv  75  ;  D.  v  3  fr  20 ;  cf.  xlvii  2  Ir  62 
§S).  The  XII  tables  gave  this  right  in  the  case  of  theft;  the 
lesB  Aqidh'a  in  the  case  of  wrongful  damage ;  the  praetor  in  the 
cafse  of  insult,  robbery,  and  other  acts,  e.g.  where  a  slave  refused 
admission  to  one  sent  into  possession  damni  in/ecti,  or  had  done 
some  work  which  injured  a  neighbours  field  by  the  flow  of  rain 
water  (Gai.  iv  76  ;  D.  xxxix  2  fr  1 7  pr ;  3  fr  6  §  7  ;  xliii  24  fr  7  §  i ). 
The  theory  appears  to  have  been  that  the  primary  liability  for 
such  acts  was  personal :  an  independent  freeman  ransomed  his 
person  by  a  money  payment :  a  slave  (or  other  person  under 
another's  power)  was  at  his  master's  disp^al.  and  the  master 
could  either  ransom  him  or  not  as  he  chose. 

(6)  Suits  of  til  is  character  were  called  Tion-al,  and  lay  against 
the  owner  for  the  time  being. the  liability  following  the  d€?lioquent 
under  any  change  of  ownership  or  status  (noita  caput  seqnitur). 
If  he  is  alienated  after  commission  of  the  offence,  the  new 
master  is  liable  on  his  account ;  if  he  is  emancipated,  he  be- 
comes directly  liable  himself^  just  as  if  he  had  been  independent 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  act;  unless  he  had  acted  on  his 
masters  order  and  his  action  had  not  been  criminal.  If  he 
was  independent  at  the  time  and  afterwards  came  under  the 
power  of  another  (e.g.  by  arrogation  or  otherwise  ;  cf  Gai.  i  160), 
the  injured  person's  right  of  suit  shifts  from  suing  the  de- 
linquent himself  to  suing  the  person  in  whose  power  he  now 
is,  with  the  consequent  alternative  of  surrender  (Gai.  iv  76 ; 
D.  xliv  7  fr  20).  The  death  of  the  slave  before  joinder  of 
issue  (if  there  was  no  delay  on  the  part  of  the  owner),  or 
his  becoming  free  without  fault  of  the  owner,  removes  liability 
to  a  noxal  suit  (D.  ix  4  fr  14  §  I — fr  i6,fr39).  It  was  against 
rule  to  surrender  a  dead  slave,  but  if  it  was  done  and  the 
slave  had  died  a  natural  death  the  owner  was  freed  (Gai.  iv 
81  :  text  mutilated  and  uncertain:  see  also  the  An  tun  inter- 
pretation prefixed  to  KrUger*s  4th  ed.  p.  ijx). 

(c)  If  several  slaves  of  the  same  master  joined  in  the  offence, 
he  is  prima  fade  liable  on  all,  but  as  this  might  mean  his  ruin, 
the  praetor  allowed  him  to  admit  his  slaves*  offence  and,  if  he 
preferred  to  retain  the  slaves,  to  pay  only  so  much  damages  as 
a  single  freeman  would  have  to  pay  (D,  xlvii  6  fr  i  pr;  ix  2  fr  32). 
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If,  having  been  sued  on  account  of  one  or  more  slaves  and  having 
surrendered  them,  he  is  sued  again  for  othera  for  the  same 
offence,  he  is  liable  only  if  the  prices  got  from  sale  of  those 
surrendered  do  uot  amount  to  as  much  as  the  double  in  the 
noxal  suits  and  the  single  in  the  condiction  added  together 
(D.ix4fr3i), 

(d)  If  the  master  knew  of  the  offence  at  the  time,  that  is 
to  say,  knew  and  could  have  prevented  it,  still  more  if  he 
actually  ordered  the  slave  so  to  act,  he  is  liable  in  full,  as  for 
an  act  of  his  own,  without  being  allowed  the  alternative  of  sur- 
rendering  the  delinquent  slave,  and  remains  liable  even  after 
alienation  or  manumission  or  death  of  the  slave,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  manumitted  slave  may  have  been  sued  and 
paid  damages.  If  several  slaves  of  the  same  master  were  con- 
cerned in  the  offence  and  he  knew  of  it,  he  is  liable  both  on  his 
own  account  and  for  all  of  them,  and  cannot  claim  the  benefit 
of  the  above-named  provision  of  the  praetor  s  edict  for  reduction 
of  the  damages.  When  a  slave  is  alienated  after  the  offence, 
the  present  owner  is  also  liable,  but  penalties  cannot  be  exacted 
from  both.  One  who  knew  of  the  offence  at  the  time  and 
afterwards  purchased  the  slave  is  allowed  to  surrender  noxally. 
If  the  slave  is  owned  in  common  by  several  persons,  any  of 
them  is  liable  to  suit :  if  all  were  ignorant,  the  surrender  of  the 
slave  or  payment  of  damages  frees  all :  if  all  knew,  any  of  them 
is  liable  to  be  sued  for  the  whole  damages  without  the  alterna- 
tive of  surrender,  and  suit  against  one  does  not  free  the  others. 
If  one  knew  and  the  others  were  ignorant,  suit  against  him  frees 
the  others,  but  his  payment  of  damages  gives  him  no  right  to 
contribution  from  them  in  excess  of  their  share  of  the  value  of 
the  slave  who  is  thus  preserved  to  them:  if  these  others  were 
sued  and  paid,  they  could  recover  from  him  his  full  share  of  the 
damages,  aud  sue  him  besides  for  having  spoiled  the  slave :  if 
instead  of  paying  damages  they  surrendered  the  slave,  the 
partner  with  guilty  knowledge  could  also  be  sued  for  so  much 
of  the  damages  as  might  exceed  the  value  of  the  slave,  and 
could  not  get  any  relief  for  this  from  his  partners,  besides  being 
liable  to  them  in  an  action  pro  socio  or  on  the  axse.  If  he  not 
only  knew  but  ordered  the  guilty  act,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
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contribution  from  them.  If,  all  being  ignorant »  one  is  sued,  he 
can  free  himself  by  surrendering  his  share  of  the  slave  before  issue 
is  joined  :  after  issue  joined »  he  must  surrender  the  whole  slave, 
or  pay  the  damages  and  recover  from  his  partners  by  an  action 
ctmi,  div.  or /a/a.  ercisc.  There  was  however  a  question  whether, 
if  defendant  surrendered  his  share  before  joinder  of  issue,  plain- 
tiff who  thus  became  a  part  owner  of  the  slave  could  then  sue 
the  others  for  their  share  by  the  action  coin,  div.,  seeing  that 
one  partner  has  no  noxal  action  against  his  partners,  and  com. 
div.  does  not  usually  apply  to  wrong  acts  committed  before 
community  arose :  Ulpian  (in  Digest)  was  disposed  to  allow  it 
(D.ix4fr3— S.8i9,  «7pr,39pr;  cf.x3fr  15;  xlvii  6fr  r,  5  ;  Sell, 
Noxalrechte  p.  203). 

(e)  If  your  slave  is  a  shipmaster,  and  one  of  his  vicars,  em- 
ployed on  the  ship,  does  damage  to  someone,  the  action  will  lie 
against  you  in  respect  of  the  p€culinm  of  your  slave,  but  allowing 
the  surrender  of  the  vicar.  If  however  the  vicar  acted  on  his 
master's  (your  slave's)  order  or  with  his  knowledge  and  allow- 
ance, the  action  is  against  you  with  the  alternative  of  surreuder 
of  your  slave  (D,  ix  4  fr  19  §  2), 

If  Severn!  persons  ai*e  entitled  to  sue  for  a  noxal  offence,  the 
rule  is  first  come,  first  served;  surreuder  of  the  slave  may  in 
some  cases  be  made  to  all  together,  but  if  this  is  not  done, 
surrender  to  the  one  who  first  gets  judgment  frees  the  owner 
from  all  (fr  I4pr,  19  pr).  Successive  actions  fur  st^veral  delicts 
of  the  same  slave  can  be  brought  against  his  miister,  only  if  he 
has  chosen  to  pay  damages  and  retain  the  slave  (fr  20), 

(/)  It  is  the  owner  (or  father)  who  is  liable  to  a  noxal  suit 
but  in  order  to  be  condemned  he  must  either  have  not  only  the 
legal  power  but  the  present  control  so  as  to  be  able  to  deliver,  or 
have  fraudulently  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  deliver.  A  slave  in 
flight  or  abroad  was  held  not  to  be  in  his  (physical)  power  :  a  slave 
pledged  or  lent  or  deposited  was  in  his  power.  The  practice 
was  to  interrogate  the  defendant  in  court  whether  he  had  the 
slave  in  his  power'.    If  he  admitted  this,  he  had  to  produce  him 

1  See  geuenilly  Demeliiii?  C<m/.  g  23  ;  Lenel  MP,  §  58  fUid  Nw:htriige  p.  jdii. 
Habere  in  potmtate  was  certiiinly  ambigutma,  A]ii>ari*iitly  the  distinction 
was  left  to  the  defendant  to  put  forward  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory. 
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or  to  give  security  for  his  production  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
either  surrender  or  defend  him  or  be  treated  as  contumacious. 
If  he  denied  it.  the  praetor's  edict  gave  plaintiff  the  option 
either  of  challenging  him  to  swear  that  the  slave  was  not  in  his 
power  and  that  his  being  out  of  his  power  was  not  his  fault, 
or  of  taking  an  issue  for  damages  without  the  alternative  of 
surrender  If  defendant  took  the  oath,  or  if  on  the  trial  of  the 
issue  plaintiff  did  not  prove  defendant's  denial  to  be  false  and 
thus  lost  his  case,  he  could  yet  sue  again,  if  he  contended  that 
the  slave  had  afterwards  come  into  defendant's  power.  Defen- 
dant's denial  of  having  the  slave  in  his  power  could  bo  revoked 
before  joinder  of  issue.  A  guardian  or  caretaker  was  admitted 
to  swear  :  a  procurator  was  not  (D.  ix  2  fr  27  §  3  ;  tit.  4  fr  2 1,  22 
§4,  26  §  5  ;  ii  9  fr  2  ;  xi  i  fr  8  ;  L  16  fr  2 1 5). 

(g)  In  case  of  surrender  it  was  the  owner  s  duty  to  convey 
the  ownership  and  deliver  the  slave  to  plaintiff.  If  the  slave  was 
lent  or  deposited  or  pledged,  etc,  so  that  he  had  not  the  actual 
possession,  he  was  bound  to  get  it ;  if  the  slave  was  pledged,  he 
must  redeem  him,  at  least  if  he  have  the  money,  but  is  not 
bound  to  sell  other  property  to  raise  it.  The  pledge  creditor, 
if  not  willing  to  defend  the  slave,  loses  his  right  of  pledge,  the 
praetor  refusing  him  an  action.  A  usufructuary,  if  not  willing 
to  defend,  will  be  compelled  by  the  praetor  either  to  contribute 
to  the  damages  proportionally  to  his  interest,  so  as  to  avert  the 
surrender,  or  to  give  up  (cedere)  his  usufruct :  else  the  praetor 
will  refuse  him  an  action  and  the  usufruct  will  die  by  non-use. 
If  a  slave  was  actually  serving  another  than  his  owner,  the 
poasepsor.  whether  in  good  faith  or  not,  was  liable  to  suit^ ;  and 
if  he  surrender  the  slave,  the  owner  in  this  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pledgee,  etc.  will  be  barred  by  a  plea  of  fraud  from  claiming  the 
slave,  unless  he  offer  the  full  amount  of  damages  i.e.  the  double 
or  quadruple,  etc.  according  to  the  offence  (D.  ix  4  fr  ii,  13,  17 
§  1 ,  22  pr  — §  2,  27,  28  ;  vii  I  fr  1 7  §  2  ;  xlvi  3  fr  69). 

(/*)  If  the  master  has  alienated  or  set  free  the  slave  b6  as  no 
longer  to  have  him  in  his  power,  he  is  liable  as  well  as  the  new 

1  If  the  offence  was  under  the  first  clause  of  the  lejc  A(/uil{a  (killing 
a  slave,  eic.\  the  owner,  oot  the  person  whom  the  offender  wa«  bona  fidA 
serving,  is  liable  (D.  ii  2  fr  27  §  3). 
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master  or  the  manumitted  slave,  and  the  plaintiff  can  elect 
which  to  sue.  But  if  the  new  master  or  manumitted  slave  are 
willing  to  accept  suit,  the  old  master  is  protectt^d  by  a  plea 
(fr  24,  25).  If  several  slaves  were  concerned  in  a  theft  and  one 
of  them  is  manumitted,  action  against  him  will  not  bar  sub* 
sequent  action  against  the  mnater  familiae  nofnijie  (D.  xlvii6 
fr  3).  If  the  slave  was  a  statuliber  at  the  time  of  judgment, 
Sabinns  an<i  Cassias  and  others  held  that  surrender  freed  the 
master :  if  the  slave  become  free  before  surrender,  the  praetor 
transferred  the  suit  on  to  him  (fr  14  §  I,  15  ;  xl  7  fr  9§2). 

If  the  owner  is  absent  and  no  one  else  {e.g.  fructuary, 
pledgee)  undertake  the  defence,  the  slave  could  be  led  off  by 
plaintiff  under  the  praetor's  order,  and  then  becomes  his  in  bonis. 
An  owner,  or  other  person  entitled,  returning  after  bona  fide 
absence,  could  obtain  permission  to  defend  the  slave  (D.  ix  4 
fr  26  §  6 ;  28  ad  fin.,  30  ;  vi  2  fr  6). 

(j)  Noxal  iictions  are  perpetual  and  can  be  brought  by 
heirs.  As  owners  they  can  also  have  such  actions  brought 
against  them  (fr42§2). 

A  person  who  has  paid  damages  for  a  noxal  offence  of  one 
supposed  to  be  slave,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  free,  can  sue  him 
for  the  amount  by  an  action  ou  the  case  so  far  as  the  defendant 
had  acted  wrongfully.  For  an  act  done  culpa,  not  dolo^  he  must 
sue  by  the  Aquilian  action  (D.  xl  12  fr  12  §  6,  13  pr). 

{k)  No  delict  committed  by  one  under  power  a^inst  his 
father  or  master  gives  rise  to  any  action  :  plaintiff  and  defendant 
would  be  the  same  person.  Nor  does  it  arise  for  his  previous 
act  if  such  delinquent  afterwards  pass  under  the  power  of 
another  or  become  independent.  Whether  if  another's  slave  or 
child  commit  a  delict  against  me  and  then  come  under  my 
power  the  right  of  action  is  lost  altogether  or  only  suspended, 
was  a  disputed  point,  the  Sabinians  holding  that  it  was  lost 
altogether,  because  it  had  now  come  into  a  position  with  which 
it  was  incompatible,  the  Proculians  holding  that  it  revived,  if 
the  delinquent  subsequently  passed  from  my  power  (Gai.  iv  78; 
D.  xlvii  2  fr  62  pr).  If  I  had  joined  issue  on  the  delict  with  his 
master,  my  subsequent  acquisition  is  no  hindrance  to  the 
condemnation  of  his  former  master  (D.  ix  4  fr  37), 

B.  11.  ir 
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(l)  Children  were  in  theory  as  liable  to  be  surrendered  for 
delicts  as  slaves  were,  and  the  same  rule  no  doubt  applied  to 
persons  in  hand  and  in  handtake.  (Gains'  text  is  mutilated.) 
Papinian  said  that,  when  as  much  had  been  acquired  through  a 
freeman  so  surrendered  as  amounted  to  the  damage  he  had 
caused,  the  praetor  should  compel  his  manumission ;  but  the  noxal 
receiver  was  not  liable  to  an  action  fiducim  (CoUat  ii  3),  the 
surrender  being  an  absolute  conveyance.  The  lawyers  in  Gaius' 
time  disputed  whether  one  mancipation  was  enough  for  due 
conveyance  of  a  son  surrendered,  as  it  sufficed  in  the  case  of  a 
daughter  or  grandchild  or  slave.  The  Proculians  held  that  the 
words  of  the  xii  tables  requiring  three  mancipations  applied  to 
sons  in  all  cases  ;  the  Sabinians  lield  that  they  referred  only  to 
voluntary  emancipations.  In  Justinian's  law  noxal  delivery  of 
children  is  indignantly  rejected  as  an  ancient  but  unw^orthy 
practice.  And  the  Digest  accordingly  in  the  case  of  sons  speaks 
only  of  their  being  liable,  if  not  defended  by  their  tathers,  to  be 
sued  themselves,  and  their  fathers  being  liable  to  pay  damages 
on  their  account  only  to  the  amount  of  their  peculium.  One 
can  hardly  think  that  in  Antouine  times  the  surrender  of  a  child 
could  be  anything  but  exceptional  (Gai.  i  140;  iv  79;  Just,  iv  8 
§;;  Rix4fr 34,35). 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 


REINSTATEMENT  OF    PEHSONS  AND   CANCELMENT 

OF  TRANSACTIONS, 

In  a  number  of  cases,  partly  by  the  praetor's  edict*,  partly 
by  senate's  decrees,  the  law  sanctioned  the  annulment  of  acta 

*  An  early  instatioe  of  Bucb  interfereneo  on  the  {lart  of  the  praetor  is 
found  in  Cic.  Vtrr.  11  ii  25, 26  §§62, 63,  Metellus  aa  pr*aettjr  of  Sicily  cancel- 
ling wholesale  judgmeutH  of  his  predecessor  Verroa  and  acta  done  by  his 
order :  Femrat  MeieUtts  ui  omtie^  Mas  injuria^  quas  jnocio  posset  re^cindtrrH 
et  irritcut  faceret  MeteUus  enforced  it  by  summary  arrest  of  any  who  did 
not  obey.  Quod  Heradium  restitui  jmsemt  ac  nou  resiituebaiury  quisquU 
^rat  edudua  aonaior  Syracwianua  ah  Naraclio^  ducijuhebai;  itaque  pennulH 
ducti  iuni. 
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of  a  legal  character  and  the  reinstatement  of  persons,  injuriously 
affected  by  such  acts  or  by  adverse  circurastaaces,  into  their 
fortiier  position.  Tlie  justification  of  such  proceedings  was  the 
intimidatioa  or  fraud  of  others,  infirmity  of  sex  or  age,  change 
of  civic  status,  capture  by  the  enemy,  absence  from  home. 

Intimidation  and  fraud  were  subjects  of  special  defictal 
suits  wliich  have  been  already  dealt  witlj  (pp.  226,  228).  But 
fraud  is  a  very  important  allegation  in  many  other  proceedings, 

A.     Reinstatement  of  minors. 

Any  business  fcninsaction  with  one  less  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age*  was  subject  on  due  application  to  review  by  the  praetor, 
who,  if  the  minor  appeared  tu  have  been  doue  (captus*,  aVcwm- 
script tw),  or  to  have  acted  in  a  way  in  which  a  vigilant  person 
of  full  age  would  not  have  acted,  and  if  no  ordinary  remedy  was 
open/ cancelled  the  transaction  and  restored  the  minor  to  his 
former  position.  It  was  no  bar  to  this  interference  that  the 
minor  had  honest  guardians  or  caretakers  and  had  acted  with 
their  authority.  On  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the  business 
had  turned  out  badly  was  no  suthcient  ground  as  a  rule  for 
interference  if  it  had  been  done  with  reasonable  prudence. 
The  praetor  did  not  grant  the  application  lightly  or  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  then  people  would  decline  altogether  to 
do  business  with  minors :  he  summoned  (evocavit)  the  parties 
affected  to  the  ii  earing  and  either  granted  an  issue  for  trial  of 
the  question  or  gave  other  directions  according  to  the  circum- 
stances (D.  iv  4  fr  I,  f  1  ^  3,  4,  16  pr,  24  g  I,  5,  29  §  2,  44^  47  pr; 
Cod,  ii  41  fr  1).  Express  or  tacit  approval  of  the  act  after 
attaining  majority  barred  the  minors  application  (Paul  i9§3; 
I>-fr3§§J.2). 

1  In  reckoiiing  minority  a  diffbreat  principle  prevailed  from  that  used 
in  reckoning  the  age  under  the  le^  Aelia  Setdia.  The  act  of  a  minor  must 
be  done  earlier  than  the  birth  hour  i»f  the  day  on  which  the  twenty-tiflh 
year  ia  completed  (D.  iv  4  fr  3  §  3). 

*  Captm  *  caught  *  was  almast  a  technical  word  in  such  cases :  cf.  Cic 
Off.  iii  17  §  70  Q\ianti  verba  if  la  *  m  propter  U  Jidt^nqm  tuam  capius  frauda- 
iuive  sim'  (aee  p.  98) ;  D.  xvi  3  fr  i  g  42  Si  e&rum  nmnine  qui  stmt  in  potentate 
agaiur^  mniat  in  judicium  ei  liquid  per  eum  in  cujuijure  4un£  captus  fraiMh," 
tiuve  est;  iv  6  fr  2B  ^  i ;  xix  i  fr  39.     Hence  the  xi^  of  the  word  capitosui* 
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Almost  any  act  might  be  cancelled,  on  a  sufficient  case. 
Acts  mentioned  are  arrogation,  constifcutioQ  of  a  dowry,  sale, 
purchase,  borrowing  money,  partnership,  becoming  surety  or 
giving  a  pledge,  accepting  an  impecunious  debtor  for  a  solvent 
one,  exercise  of  an  option,  repudiation  of  a  legacy,  acceptance  I 
or  non-acceptance  of  an  inheritance,  or  possession  of  a  deceased's 
estate,  agreement  to  an  arbitration,  miscarriage  of  a  suit, 
either  as  plain titf  or  defendant,  failure  to  appeal  in  due  time, 
sale  at  an  undervalue  of  his  estate  or  of  specific  assets  to 
satisfy  a  judgment,  or  of  property  mortgaged  by  his  father,  etc.^ 
(lXfr3§§5— 8,fr7i^3-8. 11,12,  fr9§  I  ;Cocl,ii  33,38, 39.^te.; 
Pauli9§8).  But  reinstatement  was  not  granted  where  the 
minor  had  committed  a  delict  or  acted  fraudulently  in  a  business 
transaction,  except  that  if  he  had  failed  to  settle  for  tlieft  (pro 
fure  damnum  decidere),  or  to  admit  Aquilian  injury,  he  might] 
be  restored  so  as  to  avoid  the  multiple  penalties.  An  offence 
against  the  revenue  laws  was  not  regarded  as  a  delict  incapable 
of  reinstatement  (fr  9^  2,  S).  A  minor  conid  not  get  reinstate- 
ment to  enable  him  to  prosecute  a  penal  action  e.g.  injuriurum 
(fr  IJ  pr).  Where  ao  act  was  invalid,  eAf.  con  tract  with  a  ward 
without  his  guardian's  sanction  and  without  his  being  enriched, 
there  was  no  need  for  this  extraordinary  remedy  (fr  16  pr). 
Where  a  minor  had  declined  an  inheritance  and  the  substitute 
had  entered  and  the  estate  been  distributed,  the  minor's  prayer 
for  reinstatement  was  held  to  be  too  late  (fr  34  §  2), 

The  reinstatement  was  effected  as  thoroughly  as  circum- 
stances admitted.  If  a  Diinor  had  sold  land  at  an  undervalue, 
he  recovered  the  land  and  its  profits  and  repaid  the  purchase 
money  so  far  as  he  had  gained  by  it.  If  he  had  bought  land 
at  too  high  a  price,  he  restored  the  profits  which  had  accrued  to 
him  and  received  back  the  purchase  money  and  all  interest 
which  ha<l  or  might  have  been  got  from  it.  If  he  had  given  a 
formal  release,  he  recovered  his  right  of  action,  not  only  against 
the  debtor  but  against  his  sureties  and  recovered  his  pledge. 
If  land  sold  by  him  had  been  resold,  the  minor  could  claim  it 

1  Paul  gives  an  intereHting  account  of  a  case  in  which,  contrary  to  hia 
advice,  the  emperor  (from  dl»like  of  a  forfeiture  clause)  granted  reinstate- 
ment (see  D.  iv  4  {1*38). 
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back  from  the  second  purchaser,  if  he  knew  of  its  being  bought 
from  a  minor ;  if  he  did  not  know,  then  the  minor  could  claim 
its  value  from  the  first  purchaser  if  solvent ;  but  if  he  was  not 
solvent,  then  the  minor  was  allowed  to  claim  the  land  from  the 
second  purchaser  though  ignorant  of  the  circumstances^  and 
leave  him  to  his  remedy  for  eviction  (fri3§i — 15,27 ^1,2; 
Cod.  ii  47;  cf.  Paul  i  9  §  7),  If  the  minor  had  received  money 
either  as  loan  or  in  payment  of  a  debt,  and  had  spent  it,  the 
praetur  would  refuse  an  action  to  the  creditor  or  cancel  the 
discharge  of  the  debtor,  who  has  himself  to  blame  for  putting 
the  money  into  the  minor's  hands  intitead  of  depositing  it  in  a 
temple  (cf  p.  54)  or  paying  it  to  the  minor's  caretakers.  If  the 
minor  had  lent  the  money  to  someone  in  need,  he  must  cede 
his  actions  to  his  own  creditor  (fr  7  ^  I,  2,  27  §  1),  Where 
a  minor  after  entry  on  an  inheritance  obtains  reinstatement,  he 
is  not  called  on  to  repay  the  legacies  which  he  may  have  paid 
or  the  prices  of  slaves  who  by  his  entry  have  obtained  their 
freedom  (fr  22).  If  the  business  lay  between  two  minors  and 
both  had  been  done»  reinstatement  was  not  granted  (fr  1 1  §6). 

Reinstatement  of  a  minor  does  not  release  one  who  has 
been  surety  for  him  with  his  eyes  open ;  nor,  if  a  minor  has 
been  surety,  does  his  reinstatement  free  the  principal  debtor 
(Paul  i  9^  S,  ^)-  Oiic  who  has  employed  a  minor  in  doing  his 
business  cannot  on  that  account  get  reinstatement ;  but  if  the 
minor  acted  fi>r  him  without  mandate,  the  case  is  different,  and 
if  the  minor  refuse  to  apply  for  reinstatement,  he  will  have  no 
protection  against  the  principal's  suit  negotimmm  gestorum  and 
may  be  compelled  to  allow  his  principal  to  apply  for  reinstate- 
ment in  his  name  (fr  24  pr), 

A  son  under  pi^wer,  being  a  minor,  can  rarely  obtain  rein- 
statement, for  the  father  is  really  responsible.  But  if  the  son 
be  sued  in  hi«  own  person  or  has  lost  some  advantage  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  had,  reinstatement  is  possible;  and  if 
the  son  die,  his  father  might  obtain  it,  as  if  he  were  his  heir 

(fr3§|4-9)- 

A  slave  once  emancipated  could  not  be  put  back  into 
slavery  by  a  minor's  reinstatement.  All  that  could  be  done 
was  to  grant  the  minor  an  action  (of  fraud  or  an  analogous 
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action)  for  the  value  of  what  he  has  lost  by  the  manumission, 
the  action  being  against  the  manumitted  slave  himself  or  who- 
ever had  done  the  minor  (fr  9  §  6 — 1 1  pr,  48  §  I ;  Cod.  ii  30), 

Application  for  reinstatement  was  made  by  the  minor  him- 
self, or  with  his  consent.  His  father  however,  if  tlie  minor  was 
still  under  power,  could  apply  even  without  his  consent*  Other 
relations  could  apply  only  with  the  minor's  consent,  unless  he 
be  such  as  to  require  interdiction  as  a  spendthrift  (fr  27  pr). 
An  exile  can  make  application  to  the  pmetor  by  a  procurator, 
or  to  the  governor  of  the  province  (fr  20).  Application  has  to 
be  made  within  one  year  after  completing  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  (fr  19  pr). 

No  magistrate  could  grant  reinstatement  by  cancelling  a 
decision  of  a  superior  magistrate,  but  he  could  do  so  against  a 
former  decision  of  his  own.  The  praefects  of  the  pf^aeioHum 
could  cancel  decisions  of  their  own,  notwithstanding  that  their 
judgments  admitted  of  no  regular  appeal.  The  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter  was  not  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  an 
erroneous  decision  of  a  court,  but  was  a  petition  for  relief  from 
the  consequences  of  the  minors  own  blundering  or  the  fraud  of 
the  other  party  to  the  transaction  (fr  i6§5 — 18  pr). 


B.    Reikstatement  of  majores. 

Reinstatement  {in  integrum  restitutio)  was  also  granted  by 
the  praetor  to  persons  above  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  two 
classes  of  cases. 

The  first  class  is  where  persons  have  either  sufiFered  positive 
loss  either  of  a  thing  or  a  right,  or  have  been  prevented  from 
bringing  a  suit  within  the  time  limited  in  consequence  of 
absence  due  to  intimidation  or  to  the  public  service,  or  of  being 
in  prison  or  chains  or  in  slavery  or  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Intimidation  must  be  serious,  causing  fear  of  death  or  torture. 
Absence  on  the  public  service  must  be  bona  jute  absence  from 
one's  domicile,  and  obligatory,  not  optional*  It  includes  service 
in  the  army,  even  at  Rome,  but  magistmtes  at  Rome  are  not 
reckoned  absent.  Confinement  may  be  either  in  a  public 
prison  or  in  an  island  or  by  brigands :  and  a  person  is  deemed 
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to  be  in  chains,  if  so  bound  as  to  be  unable  to  appear  in  public 
without  disgrace.  *  Slavery'  applies  to  a  freeman  serving  bona 
fide  or  to  one  forcibly  detained,  but  not  to  actual  Blaves,  who 
have  no  property ;  nor  to  slaves  made  heirs  and  free  by  will, 
until  the  will  takes  effect ;  nor  to  persons  suing  for  freedom,  for 
they  are  treated  as  freemen  while  the  suit  is  in  progress,  *  In 
the  power  of  the  enemy'  includes  those  captured  as  well  as 
tha«e  born  in  captivity,  and  relief  is  given  to  themselves  if  they 
return,  or  to  their  successors  if  they  die  in  captivity.  But  the 
applicant  mu«t  have  used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  loss: 
and  the  relief  is  granted  to  enable  a  person  not  to  gain  by 
another's  loss,  e.g.  by  completing  usucapion,  but  tu  retain  or 
recover  what  was  his  own  (D.  iv  6  fr  i — j,g — 13^  1 5,  16,  19 — 20, 
36,  40).  If  the  applicant  had  an  adequate  representative,  an 
appeal  only  was  granted  (I),  iv  1  fr8;  6  fr  39).  Besides  those 
whose  cases  are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  edicti  others  on 
just  grounds  might  obtain  the  like  relief,  e,g,  persons  summoned 
from  home  to  give  evidence,  or  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  or 
persons  who  had  given  sureties  not  to  leave  a  certain  place, 
or  absent  students  whose  procurator  has  died,  etc.  (D,  iv  6  fr  26 
§9,fr28pr§iy 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  have  incurred  loss 
owing  to  the  absence  of  others  without  leaving  a  proper  repre- 
sentative, to  whom  notice  could  be  given  or  against  whom  suit 
could  be  brought.  The  result  might  be  that  the  absentee 
might  complete  usucapion  or  gain  freedom  from  a  servitude  or 
from  an  action.  And  not  only  absence,  but  cotifinement  in 
chains,  or  keeping  out  of  the  way,  or  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
or  privileged  exemption  from  compulsory  summons,  or  extra- 
ordinary holidays  preventing  the  sitting  of  the  courts,  might 
enable  one's  opponent  to  make  an  unfair  gain  calling  for  the 
praetor  s  interference  (fr  i  §  I ). 

In  this  second  class  of  cases  any  absence  however  caused 
may  justify  the  relief,  provided  the  absentee  is  not  duly 
defended.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  applicant  to  call  upon  the 
friends  of  his  absent  opponent  to  defend  him.  Cases  for  relief 
are  the  more  numerous  because  usucapion  may  proceed  through 
the  possession  of  pers<ins  in  the  power  of  the  absentee  as  well 
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as  through  himself,  ard  even  when  he  is  in  captivity,  although 
he  himself  is  unable  to  possess.  This  relief  is  often  a  better 
meanfi  of  redress  than  the  ordinary  remedy  of  being  sent 
into  possession  of  a  defendant's  estate  who  fails  to  appear,  for 
that  would  only  be  granted  when  a  defendant  was  wrongfully 
hiding  (frai — 25), 

The  reinstatement  may  consist  according  to  circumstances 
in  the  grant  of  an  action  or  of  a  plea  or  in  the  suspending  of 
the  oppiment's  usucapion  for  the  minimum  of  time  which  baa 
been  lost  by  his  absence  or  by  the  non-sitting  of  the  cuurts,  etc. 
Where  fruits  have  been  gained,  reimbursement  may  be  required 
to  complete  the  reinstatement  (fv  26  §§  7, 8,  fr  28  §  5,  fr  23  §  2). 
Where  the  condition  of  a  legacy  or  stipulation  is  presence  in 
Italy  at  a  particular  time,  the  praetor  will  reinstate  a  person 
absent  on  public  business  (fr  17 §  I,  fr4l,43). 

Application  for  reinstatement  must  be  made  within  a  year 
from  the  earliest  opportunity  to  apply  (fr  i  §  l). 


C.    Postliminium,    *  Reverter/ 

1.  Persons  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  enemy  and 
had  returrted  to  their  own  country  with  the  intention  of  re- 
maining.  re-entered  ipso  facto  into  their  old  position  as  if  they 
had  never  been  captive.  This  was  the  law  of  postUnimium  (on 
which  as  regards  status  see  vol.  I  p.  42).  A  captive's  children, 
whether  born  at  home  or  in  captivity,  became  again  in  hia 
power,  either  as  children  or  grandchildren  as  the  case  might  be. 
If  the  captive's  father  had  been  arrogated,  the  captive  on  his 
return  would  fall  into  the  power  of  the  arrogator,  even  if  the 
father  be  emancipated.  During  a  captive's  absence  the  position 
of  his  children  is  in  suspense ;  if  he  return,  or  die  while  still 
in  the  power  of  a  redeemer,  they  are  held  to  have  been  in  hia 
power  all  along,  and  anything  acquired  by  them  is  acquired 
for  him ;  if  he  die  in  captivity,  they  are  held  to  have  been  sui 
jurisy  not  merely  from  the  date  of  his  death  but  from  the 
moment  of  his  capture  (Gaius  had  doubts  on  this  point,  i  129), 
and  their  acquisitions  are  consequently  not  part  of  his  estate 
but  their  own  (D.  xlix  15  fr  12  §  I,  13, 22  §  2).     Acquisitions  by 
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slaves  whether  by  stipulation  or  release  or  otherwise*  form  part 
of  his  estate  (D.  xlv  i  fr  73  §  2 ;  xlvi  4  fr  1 1  §  3). 

A  captive  appointed  heir  or  legatee  by  another  s  will  can 
accept  and  enter  if  he  return ;  and  is  entitled  to  possession  of 
his  deceased  father's  estate  as  if  he  had  not  been  captured, 
bringing  into  hotchpot  what  his  estate  amounted  to  at  the  time 
of  the  death*  If  he  does  not  return,  the  appointment  or  legacy 
drops.  If  his  slaves  are  appointed  heirs,  tliey  can  accept  at 
his  bidding  if  he  retura,  at  the  bidding  of  his  heirs  if  he  die 
in  captivity;  (IX  xxviii  S  fr32;  xxx  fr  108  §  5;  xxxvii6  fr  i  §  17.) 
As  to  the  validity  of  his  own  will  see  vol.  l  p,  210. 

This  law  of  reverter  cannot  alter  facts,  and  therefore  pos- 
session by  the  captive  himself  is  interrupted,  and  new  possession 
cannot  be  begun  while  he  is  in  captivity.  But  possession 
through  slaves  or  children  in  his  power  is  effective  for  usucapion 
80  far  as  their  peculia  are  concerned,  for  knowledge  on  his  part 
is  not  ref^nired.  If  he  does  nofe  return,  children's  usucixpion 
avails  for  themselves  (D.  xlijc  1 J  fr  12  §  2,  29;  iv  6  fr  19,  25  §§  I, 
3;  xli3fr44§7). 

A  caretaker  was  usually  appointed  to  look  after  a  captive's 
pmperty  (D.iv6fr  15  pr).  Actions  in  respect  of  business  done 
for  him  are  good  for  and  against  him  or  his  successors  according 
to  the  event  (D.  iii  5  fr  i8§  5,  19).  For  theft,  whether  com- 
mitted before  or  during  his  captivity,  he  can  sue  on  his  return 
(IX  xlvii  2  fr  41  pr,  §  3).  His  son  and  daughter  were  not  pre- 
cluded from  marrying  during  his  absence,  if  three  years  had 
elapsed,  and  even  before,  if  the  marriage  was  one  which  he 
would  have  consented  to  if  present  (IX  xlix  15  fr  12  §  3;  xxiii  2 
fr  9  §  1 ,  fr  1 1 ).  His  own  marriage  was  dissolved  by  his  captivity* 
as  by  death,  except,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  in  the  case 
of  a  freed  woman  married  to  her  patron.  Of  course  the  marriage 
could  be  renewed  by  a  fi'esh  consent  (xlix  15  fr  8,  12  §4,  I4§  I  ^ 
xxiii  2  fr  45  §6;  xxiv  2  fr  t ;  fr  6  is  interpolated). 

2.  The  law  of  reverter  (postliriiinium)  applied  to  chattels  as 
well  as  to  persons.     Land,  slaves,  horses,  warships,  if  taken  by 

^  Ct  Hor.  (jd,  iii  5,  41  of  Regiilus^  Fertur  pudicae  conjugii  osculum 
parvosq%ie  natos  ut  captiu  mittor  ah  se  removisae.  In  the  eye  of  the 
law  he  waa  a  akve,  and  a  slave's  marriage  wa.^  uo  marriage. 
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the  enemy,  revert  on  being  freed  to  their  former  owners'.  Arms 
and  dress  do  not;  for  diagrace  attends  their  loss  (D.  xlix  15 
fr  2,  3,  20  §  i).  The  case  of  slaves,  probably  from  its  frequency, 
received  much  attention.  A  slave  who  re-entered  the  Roman 
territory  resumed  his  old  position  with  his  Roman  master, 
subject  to  any  mortgage  or  usufnict  or  trust  for  freedom 
or  disability  for  freedom  or  to  punishment  which  attached  to 
him  befoi'e.  Anyone  who  redeemed  him  from  captivity  had 
a  lien  for  the  ransom,  and  a  constitution  (unknown)  made  him 
the  property  of  the  ransom cr  at  once,  but  on  the  old  owner  s 
tendering  the  amount  the  Blave  reverted  to  him,  A  creditor  of 
the  old  owner  who  had  lent  money  on  the  slave  could  tender 
the  ransom,  obtain  the  slave,  and  add  it  to  the  amount  of  his 
mortgage.  The  slave,  if  a  statuUber,  could  not  apply  to  be  freed 
under  the  trust,  till  that  was  paid.  And  any  punishment  to 
which  a  captive  slave  may  be  liable  would  be  in  abeyance, 
until  the  fisc  paid  it.  If  the  redeemer  had  bought  the 
slave  without  knowledge  of  his  being  a  Romans  slave  in 
captivity,  he  could  by  usucapion  extinguish  the  owner's 
right  of  redemption ;  and,  if  he  had  knowledge  himself,  still 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  him  was  not  bound  by  the  former 
owners  claim.  How  far  manumission  by  the  ransoraer  conferred 
full  freedom  or  only  relinr|uished  the  manumitter's  right,  so 
that  the  old  owner  could  yet  claim  him  as  a  slave  if  found 
in  Roman  territory,  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  except 
where  usucapion  had  proceeded.  But  even  a  ransom er  with 
knowledge  appears  to  have  been  held  to  confer  full  freedom, 
where  no  offer  of  repayment  had  been  made  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  calling  on  the  former  owner  to  make  it 
(fr  12  ^  7—17;  vii  4  fr  26), 

D*  Capitis  DMMiyuTKK  When  a  person's  statU'S  is  changed 
e.g.  by  adoption,  emancipation,  coemption,  it  was  provided  in  the 
praetors  edict  that  his  obligations  of  whatever  kind,  contracted 
previously,  might  be  enforced,  just  as  if  he  had  not  experienced 
capitis  deminutiQ  (D,  iv  5  fr  2  §  i).    Where  citizenship  or  liberty 

*  Of.  Cic,  Top.  8§  36  Fosih'mhiio  redeuni  haefi:  homo  imvu  mu4m  cUtel' 
luritut  equus  eqwa  (^uaefrenos  recipere  soieL 
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was  lost,  actions  were  granted  against  the  possessors  of  the  goods, 
including  the  fisc,  and  if  the  case  was  not  defended,  plaintiifs 
were  sent  into  possession  (fr  2  pr.  7  §  2 ;  xlix  14  fr  1 1 ). 


^ 


E.  The  Senatus  oonsultum  Macedonianum  made  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  (Tac.  A.  xi  14)  or  Vespasian  (Suet.  Ves^p, 
11)  in  consequence  of  the  usurious  practices  of  one  Macedo 
decreed  that  *  no  one  who  gave  money  on  loan  to  a  son  under 
'power  should  be  granted  any  suit  {actio  peiitioque)  even  after 
*  the  death  of  the  parent  in  whose  power  he  was/  Its  avowed 
object  was  to  prevent  any  loan  of  money  to  such  a  person 
being  a  good  debt  {honum  nomen)  at  any  time  (D.  xiv  6  fr  1  pr ; 
Paul  ii  10).  The  decree  was  treated  as  applicable  (a  fortiori 
says  Ulpian)  to  a  Jiliafamilias  (fr  9  §  2)  and  to  grandchildren 
and  further  descendants  (fr  14  ;  Cod,  iv  28  fr  6).  It  was  strictly 
interpreted  to  refer  only  to  loans  of  money  actually  paid  down 
to  such  a  person,  not  to  sales  on  credit,  or  to  novations  by  the 
son  of  loans  to  others,  or  to  other  transactions,  provided  they 
were  not  used  to  evade  the  law.  It  protect ed»  if  necessary  by 
a  peremptory  plea,  not  only  the  person  under  power  but  also 
his  heirs,  father,  and  any  surety  or  guarantor  (r/uindator)  that 
may  have  been  given  for  the  loan  (D.  fr  3  §  3,  7  §6, 9  §§  3,  10,  13), 
It  applied  however  only  where  the  creditor  knew,  or  might 
have  known,  that  the  boiTower  was  not  independent  (fr  3  pr,  §  4, 
fr  19).  It  did  not  apply  if  the  loan  was  really  for  the  father, 
or  had  passed  into  his  property,  or  where  the  father  (being 
independent)  knew  of,  or  acquiesced  in,  or  had  recognised  the 
loan.  Whether  subsequent  ratification  by  the  father  took  the 
loan  out  of  the  statute  was  disputed  (fr/  ^12,  15;  Cod.  iv  28 
fr/).  Nor  did  it  apply  where  the  loan  w?is  for  an  object 
within  the  duty  of  the  father;  e,^,  for  a  daughters  do  wry »  or 
for  the  usual  expenses  of  a  student  away  from  home,  or  for 
necessary  expenses  (fr  /  §  13,  17;  xlvi  3  fr  47  §  i ;  Cod,  iv  28  fr  1 1 
pr;  cL  D.  xiv  6  fr  7  §  2);  nor  to  pay  a  debt  which  could  certaiuly 
be  enforced  (fr  /  §  14);  nor  where  the  loan  did  not  exceed  the 
borrower's  cam'P'peculium ;  nor  where  he  openly  acted  in  every 
way  as  if  independent ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  consul 
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or  atlierwise  in  high  office  does  not  bar  the  senate's  decree 
(fr  I  §  3 — 3  pr).  If  a  son  under  age  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
shop  and  took  a  loan,  the  decree  barred  any  suit  against  him, 
but  not  against  the  principal  (whether  father  or  not)  who 
appointed  him  as  institor  (fr/  §  1 1).  Loans  to  b,  Jilim/umilias 
who  fanned  the  public  taxes  (qui  vectigalia  condncta  h<jtbebat) 
were  not  within  the  decree  (fr  3  §  i).  Whether  the  loan  was 
to  bear  interest  or  not  did  not  afifect  the  question  (fr7§9). 
I{  ^  JiliiisfamUias  repaid  the  loan,  his  father  could  vindicate 
the  mt^neys,  but  if  the  creditor  had  spent  them,  the  father 
could  not  bring  a  condiction :  at  least  so  Marcellus  held.  If 
a  son  after  becoming  independent  repays  part  of  the  debt,  the 
rest  can  be  sued  for;  and  any  paymeot  made  by  the  borroweo 
or  his  sureties  cannot  be  recovered,  whether  paid  in  error  or  not : 
there  was  a  natural,  though  not  a  legal,  obligation.  If  however 
the  creditor  got  judgment  for  the  monej%  because  this  decree 
was  not  pleaded,  the  plea  coutd  be  used  against  suit  00  the 
judgment  (fr  7  §  16,  9§4--fr  1 1  ;  xii  i  fr  14). 

F.    Senatus  vonsultum  Velleianum  {Vellaeanum), 

L  Edicts  of  Augustus  and  Claudius  are  said  by  Ulpian  (in 
the  Digest)  to  have  been  directed  against  women's  intervening 
{ne  mtercederent)  on  behalf  of  their  husbands.  The  praetor 
appears  to  have  extended  this  prohibition  ;  and  in  A.D.  46'  a 
decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  at  the  instance  of  the  consuls 
M.  Junius  Silanus  and  C.  Vellaeus  Tutor,  which  *  diiected  the 
'  praetors  to  refuse  as  heretofore  actions  against  women  who 

*  contracted  cash  loans  or  offered  security  on  behalf  of  other 

*  persons  who  were  under  legal  obligations.  Such  engagements 
'were  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate  men's  business  and  unfit 
*for  women'  (D.  xvi  i  1x2  pr  §  i). 

2.  Interpretation  of  this  decree  was  wide  in  some  respects, 
and  strict  in  others.  The  edict  was  held  to  nullify  a  woman  9 
intervention  for  this  purpose  in  whatever  form  of  contract  it  was 

1  So  Mommsen :  but  it  is  lusually  referred  to  a.d.  27  which  had  consulfl 
of  these  named.  That  date  however  would  be  incoitaistent  with  Ulpian's 
putting  it  after  Claudius.    Veilemfmm  is  an  old  corruption  for  Vdlaeanum* 
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attempted  (fr  2  §4;  Paul  ii  1 1  §  i);  and  not  only  the  woman's 
obligation  was  cancelled,  but  all  other  obligations  which  were 
attendant  or  consequent  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand  the 
edict  did  not  stop  a  woniaji  from  making  gifts  or  from  any 
form  of  payment  on  behalf  of  others;  nor  from  incurring  obli- 
gations in  favour  of  persons  w^ho  were  not  themselves  under 
an  obligation  in  the  matter ;  nor  from  obligations  i>r  expenses 
on  her  own  affairs;  nor  from  being  sued  on  a  prohibited  obli- 
gation, if  her  creditor  was  innocent  of  any  offence  against  the 
decree.  For  an  obligation  Uy  cotne  under  the  decree,  it  must 
be  an  obligation  contmcted  by  a  woman  to  a  person  who  acted 
wittingly,  such  obligation  being  intended  to  relieve  another  from 
a  valid  obligation  already  contracted  or  about  to  be  contracted, 
and  imposing  on  the  woman  financial  risk  without  compensation. 
The  theory  of  the  law  was  that  women  might  easily  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  promise  or  guaranty  to  relieve  others  from 
embarrassment^  while  more  consideration  would  be  given,  if 
they  were  to  pay  money  or  make  a  gift  on  the  spot.  But 
fraud  disentitled  her  at  once  to  the  protection  of  the  law: 
infirmitas  feminarum,  non  callidikis,  atumiium  demeruiL  So 
rescripts  of  AnL  Pius  and  Severus  (fr2§3,4pr). 

3.  Thus  a  woman  could  not  defend  in  a  suit  even  her 
husband  or  son  or  father,  for  she  would  thereby  be  liable  to  the 
damages  in  their  place  (fr  2  §  5),  Nor  could  she  authorize  persons 
to  be  sureties  for  the  defender  of  her  absent  son.  If  she  did^ 
both  she  herself  and  the  sureties  could  plead  the  decree  against 
suit  to  enforce  the  mandate  or  stipulation.  But  if  the  plaintiff, 
who  accepted  the  sureties,  was  ignorant  of  the  woman's  man- 
date, he  could  defeat  the  plea  by  a  replication  of  fraud.  The 
sureties  who  had  to  pay  might  however  fairly  claim  an  action 
negotiorum  gestorum  against  the  defender  who  had  been  freed 
by  their  money.  They  could  not  sue  the  mother  on  the  man- 
date for  they  were  cognisant  of  the  breach  of  the  decree  (fr  6,  7). 
If  a  woman  intervened  on  behalf  of  anothers  debtor  and  gave 
the  creditor  a  surety,  both  are  released  by  the  decree,  and  the 
old  action  %vill  be  restored  against  the  debtor  (fr  16  §  i).  If  a 
woman  borrows  money  as  for  her  own  purposes,  and  lends  it  to 
another,  this  comes  within  the  decree,  provided  her  creditor  was 
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not  deceived  in  her  purpose  of  intervention;  if  he  was,  the  decree 
cannot  be  pleaded,  for  otherwise  no  one  would  enter  into  business 
with  a  woman  at  ail  (fr  ii,  12).     If  a  person  wishing  to  lend 
money  to  Titius*  heirs  distrusts  them,  and  leuds  it  instead  to 
testator^s  wife  and  takes  pledges  from  her,  and  she  gives  the 
money  to  the  heirs,  the  creditor  is  debarred  by  the  decree  from 
suing  her,  and  the  pledges  are   not   bound:   it   was    however 
thought  reasonable  that  the  heirs  and  any  pledges  that  they 
had  given  to  the  woman  should  be  held  liable   to   the    man 
who  advanced  the  money  (fr  29  pr).     A  woman  who  in  order 
to  pay  (7*8  debt  to  A  delegates  B  to  ^4  is  protected  by  the 
decree,  if  she  thereby  becomes  obliged  to  B;    but  if  B  was 
her  own  debtor  for  that  amount,  she  is  then   incurring   no 
obligation,  but  simply  paying  off  C  s  debt  to  A  by  this  transfer 
of  B's  debt,  just  as  she  might  have  done  by  so  much  cash  of 
her  own.     Sohnt  enim  et  qui  reiim  delegat     KB  was  not  her 
debtor,  he  can  plead  the  decree  against  A's  suit,  who  would 
then  have  to  sue  his  old  debtor  C,  notwithstanding  any  dis- 
charge he  may  have  given  him.     If  the  woman  harl  obliged 
herself  to  A   in  order  to  relieve  C,  and  now  either  pays  money 
or  delegates  a  debtor  to  A  in  fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  the 
obligation  being  invalid  under  the  decree,  the  woman  (at  any 
rate  if  previously  ignorant  of  the  invalidity)  can  bring  a  condic- 
tion  against  A  for  the  money  he  has  received  from  her  or  from 
her  debtor;    or  she  can  bring  it  against  0,  but  in  that    case 
must  guaranty  him  against  any  claim  from  A  in  respect  of  the 
old   debt  w^hich  she   assumes   to   have   paid   (fr  8  §§  3—7,  3 1 ; 
Cod.  iv  29  fr  9).     If  a  woman  being  in  debt  to  A  is  delegated 
by  him  to  his  creditor  B  and  promises  to  pay  B,  the  senate  s 
decree  does  not  come  into  play;  she  has  novated  her  debt  to 
Ay  is  freed  from  him,  and  is  bound  only  to  B.     But  if  she  is 
not  delegated  by  A,  and  yet  promises  to  pay  B  what  A  owes 
him,  she  thereby  undertakes  A's  obligation  to  B  while  remain- 
ing obliged  to  A :   the  decree   nullifies   her  obligation  to  B 
(D.  fr  24  pr  g  I ;  Cod.  fr  2). 

4.  A  mother  urging  her  son's  guardians  not  to  sell  his  land, 
and  undertaking  to  indemnify  them  if  they  follow  her  advice, 
is  not  within  the  decree,  for  she  is   not   adopting   another's 
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obligation  but  creating  one  for  herself  (fr  8  §  i  ;  Paul  ii  I T  §  2). 
If  i4  8  guardian  dies  leaving  B  aa  heir,  and  B  from  fear  of  the 
wan!  ^*s  claims  against  his  guardian *s  estate  hesitates  to  enter, 
but  does  so  on  getting  a  guaranty  of  indemnity  from  A*% 
mother,  the  ease  does  not  fall  within  the  decree ;  there  is  no 
proper  intercession  where  the  guaranty  is  given  to  B  on  behalf 
of  himself  If  the  ward  were  guarantied  against  J5's  failure  by 
the  wards  mother,  the  decree  would  apply  and  the  guaranty 
be  cancelled  (fr  19  pr).  If  a  woman  buy  an  inheritance  and 
guaranty  the  seller  againtit  claims,  or  if  she  has  given  a  surety 
and  takes  his  obligation  on  herself,  in  neither  case  is  her  obli- 
gation liable  to  be  cancelled  by  the  decree;  for  she  is  acting 
in  her  own  interest.  The  same  is  the  case  if  a  woman  slave 
undertakes  after  manumission  tlie  obligation  which  some  person 
has  incurred  with  her  master  as  the  price  of  her  freedom 
(frijpr).  If  a  woman  and  another,  co-owners  of  an  estate, 
borrow  for  the  necessities  of  the  estate,  the  decree  does  not 
apply  if  she  would  have  suffered  greater  loss  by  not  obtaining 
the  joint  loan  (fr  17  §  2).  If  a  woman  obtain  a  loan  for  another, 
who  however  expends  it  on  the  woman's  own  estate,  she  cannot 
plead  the  decree  against  her  creditor.  If  I  give  money  to  a 
woman  for  her  either  to  pay  it  or  to  promii^e  it  to  my  creditor 
^and  she  promise  it  acconlingly,  she  will  nut  be  relieved  of  her 
liability  to  my  creditor  by  the  senate's  decree,  for  by  the 
promise  she  fulfilled  the  mandate  and  has  jmyment  beforehand 
(fr  21  pr,  22).  If  a  mistress  authorized  a  loan  to  her  slave,  she 
is  liable  for  the  loan  under  an  action  quod  jmsu  :  but  if  he 
borrowed  on  his  own  account  and  she  became  his  surety,  she 
can  plead  the  decree  to  a  suit  by  the  creditor  (fr  25), 

5,  Many  cases  depend  for  their  validity  or  invalidity  on  the 
intention  of  the  woman,  whether  it  is  an  actual  gift  that  she 
intends  or  only  relief  of  another  from  the  immediate  pressure  of 
a  debt.  A  woman  may  borrow  money  from  B  and  pay  it  over  to  A 
or  pay  it  to  A'^  creditor  (7,  or  may  hand  over  to  C  something  of 
her  own  in  satisfaction  of  ^'s  debt  to  (7,  or  may  sell  a  farm  to 
D  and  give  the  price  to  C,  or  instead  of  receiving  the  price 
herself  delegate  J)  to  0  in  discharge  of  A 's  debt  to  C,  or  may 
sell  a  farm  to  0  tbe  creditor  himself  and  direct  him  to  credit  A 
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with  the  price.  lo  all  these  cases  if  the  wouian  from  the  first 
means  to  make  A  a  gift,  the  senate *s  decree  does  not  apply  and 
the  transaction  is  unimpeachable  (so  far  as  any  gift  from  the 
woman  to  A  is  unimpeachable).  But  if  in  all  these  cases  she 
undertook  ^'s  obligation  to  0,  and  in  oi-der  to  discharge  that 
incurred  another  obligation  either  by  borrowing,  or  by  a  con- 
tract of  Siile,  without  deliberately  intending  a  gift  to  -4  but 
taking  the  risk  of  uot  being  repaid,  the  transaction  is  void  under 
the  decree.  The  woman  is  then  freed  from  obligation  to  pay; 
if  she  has  paid,  she  can  bring  a  condiction  to  recover  the  money; 
and  if  she  has  delivered  or  mancipated  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
contract  of  sale,  she  can  vindicate  the  thing  sold ;  as  she  can 
also,  if  she  gave  a  pledge  and  the  creditor  sold  the  pledge  (fr  4 
§  I,  5,  32  §  4;  vi  I  fr  39§  I ),  It  is  assumed  in  such  cases  that 
the  woman  has  been  guilty  of  no  deception  when  she  borrowed 
money  or  made  any  other  contract  for  this  purpose,  and  that  in 
paying  money  or  making  delivery  she  has  acted  in  ignorance 
of  her  full  rights ;  and  that  the  lander  or  purchaser  was  not  in 
ignorance  of  her  purpose  (cf  D,  xvi  i  fr  12,  17  pr,  23,  28  §  i»  30 
pr;  Cod.  iv29fr  i.S»7.9> 

6.  The  actions  which  were  given  by  the  praetor  to  restore 
the  position  as  before  the  woman's  intercession,  were  often  called 
restitidoriae,  but  were  really  the  old  actions  which  were  capable 
of  enforcement,  if  she  had  not  interfered.  If  her  interference 
prevented  an  obligation  being  formed,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  formed,  the  praetor  granted  an  action  against  the 
person  relieved  by  the  woman  similar  to  that  which  lay  against 
the  woman,  e.g.  if  she  had  promised  in  reply  to  stipulation,  the 
other  was  treated  as  if  he  had  entered  into  the  stipulation,  but 
if  she  ha*!  promised  conditionally  and  the  original  debt  was 
unconditional,  the  restitutory  action  would  be  unconditional. 
And  such  restitutory  actions  were  granted  to  and  against  heirs, 
etc,  wi  til  out  limit  of  time.  If  the  person  ibr  whom  the  woman 
had  made  herself  liable  was  a  ward,  he  would  be  now  made 
liable  only  so  far  as  he  had  been  enriched  :  if  he  was  a  minor, 
he  could  apply  for  in  integrum  restitutio;  if  he  was  another's 
slave,  the  action  would  be  against  the  master  (D.  fr  8  §  12 — fr  10, 
1 3  §  2).     If  pledges  bad  been  given  by  the  original  debtor,  the 
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creditor  could  regain  them  by  the  qwcm  Sermarut  without  any 
fresh  aetion,  because  his  claim  (intentio)  would  still  be  true  i.e. 
*that  the  pledges  ha<i  been  given  by  agreemeot  with  the  debtor 
'  and  the  debt  had  not  been  paid  *  (fr  1 3  §  i  j  Cod.  iv  29  fr  8  §  i ). 
If  sureties  had  been  given  for  the  debt,  the  actions  against  them 
would  be  revived  also  (fr  14). 

7.  It  appears  from  Justinian's  constitutions  (Cod.  iv  29  fr  22, 
23,24)  that  in  former  times  doubts  were  entertained  whether  a 
woman  was  bound  notwithstanding  the  decree  (1)  if  after  inter- 
cession she  gave  a  bood  or  pledge  or  surety  to  support  it;  or 

(2)  if  she  at  first  or  afterwards  received  some  compensation ;  or 

(3)  if  she  promised  money  on  condition  of  another  manumitting 
one  of  his  slaves. 


0.  A cTio  Pa  riiA  xa  K 

1.  When  a  debtor's  goods  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
his  creditors,  no  dealing  with  them  calculated  to  defraud  the 
creditors  wag  permitted.  Both  an  interdict  {int.  /raudatorium 
D.  xlvi  3  fr  96  pr)  and  a  suit  were  granted  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  anything  wrongfully  alienated,  and  the  revocation  of  any 
deed  or  proceeding  (qiuw/raudatioms  camagesta  sunt)  which  had 
the  effect  of  impairing  the  bankrupt's  estate.  The  suit  is  called 
in  one  place  Pauliana  (D.  xxii  i  fr  38  §  4).  The  relation  of  the 
interdict  and  suit  is  obscure :  the  Digest  treats  them  together 
under  the  style  of  an  action.     I  have  no  choice  but  to  follow, 

2.  The  suit  is  of  a  practical,  not  punitive,  character.  It  is 
brought  by  the  caretaker  of  the  estate  or  other  whom  it  msiy 
concern  within  a  year  after  its  being  first  possible  (D.  xlii  8  fr  i 
pr,  §  r>  10  pr»  §  i,  25  §  i).     The  acts  specifically  mentioned  as 

^  This  action  m  apparently  referred  to  by  Cioero,  who  had  been  re- 
quested by  Atticiiei*  uncle  Caecilius  to  assist  a  suit  against  Satyrus,  who 
had  in  fraud  of  Varius'  creditors  received  a  conveyance  of  some  of  Van  us* 
property.     CtvcUius  A.  P.   Vario  cum  magna  pectmia  frattdaretur^  a^ere 
cum  ejii^  fnrtre  A.  Cammo  Saii^ro  ds  iii  rebut  qttoi  eum  dolo  malo 
}  fwcepme  de  Vario  dicereL    Una  agebant  oeteri  crediiores^  in  ^uibttjt 
Luctdlus^  P.  ScipiOf  ei  is  qusm  p^talmni  jna^rum  forej  n  bona 
tmirmt^  L  Pontius.., Eoffamt  me  Caeciliiu  ut  adeuam  cotUra  Satyrum 
(AitAi^^), 
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modes  of  fraud  for  this  suit  are  alienation,  e,g.  by  way  o(  gift, 
or  of  sale  at  an  inadequate  price,  release  of  a  debtor  or  surety, 
either  formally  or  by  agreement,  paying  a  debt  before  it  is  due, 
giving  up  a  pledge,  giving  a  pledge  for  an  old  unsecured  debt, 
payment  of  legacies  by  a  necessary  heir,  constitution  of  a 
usufruct  or  dowry,  incurring  an  obligation,  preference  of  a 
creditor,  deliberate  u  on -appearance  in  court,  or  tailure  to 
demand  payment  so  that  a  claim  expires,  deliberate  non-use  of 
a  servitude  or  usufruct,  abandon nient  of  a  thing  as  derelict  (D, 
xHi  8  fr  1  §  2-fr  s,  fr  6  §  13,  lo  §§  12—14,  fr  25  i  i,  2).  But 
simple  non-acquisition  or  declining  to  do  what  would  improve 
the  estate  (e.g.  accepting  an  inheritance  or  legacy)  or  non- 
fulfilment  of  a  condiLion  to  bring  a  stipulation  into  force  is  no 
ground  for  this  suit  (fr  6  pr,  §  2  ;  xxxvi  1  fr  69§  1), 

3.  The  suit  can  be  brought  against  anyone  who  dealt  in 
such  matters  with  the  insolvent,  provided  he  knew  of  the  fraud 
or  at  least  knew  the  estate  was  insolvent.  But  the  suit  lay,  irre- 
spectively of  knowledge,  against  a  master  or  father  whose  slave  or 
son  was  aware  of  the  fraud,  or  who  was  enriched  thereby  ;  against 
a  dunee  or  a  ward  whose  guardian  or  caretaker  was  aware ;  or 
against  a  legatee,  to  whom  a  necessary  heir  has  paid  the  legacy 
from  an  insolvent  estate  (fr  6  §|8,  10 — 15,  fr  10  §  5)*  None  of 
the  above-named  acts  are  fmudjs  within  the  scope  of  the  law, 
if  done  before  the  estate  was  seized  by  the  creditors.  And 
a  creditor  who,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  debtor's  insolvency, 
still  enforced  a  lawful  claim  before  seizure,  is  not  acting 
fraudulently  but  is  only  vigilant  for  his  own  infcere^st;  sibi 
vigilat ;  jus  civile  vigilantibm  scriptum  est  (fr  6 §§  6,  7,  fr  24), 
Even  after  the  estate  has  been  seized,  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
from  a  fraudulent  purchaser  is  not  within  the  scope:  nor  one 
who  handed  over  a  trust  inheritance  without  taking  the 
Falcidiau  fourth ;  he  was  regarded  only  as  a  faithful  executant 
of  the  trust.  Nor  is  one  within  the  scope  who  at  the  instance 
of  the  heir  by  trust  entered  on  an  inheritance  and  restored 
it  to  him,  if  the  inheritance  was  wholly  outside  of  the  estate  on 
which  the  creditors  had  a  claim  (frp,  19,  20;  xxxvi  i  f r  69  §  i). 
The  praetor  will  on  sufficient  cause  being  shewn  grant  a  special 
action  against  one  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fraud  (fr  10  pr). 
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4.  The  existence  or  knowledge  of  fraudulent  intention  was 
not  enoygh  to  found  the  action,  unless  the  creditoi*a  were  actually 
defrauded.  If  the  insolvent  satisfied  those  who  were  his 
creditors  at  the  time  of  the  fraudulent  act,  subsequent  creditors 
could  not  claim  the  revocation,  unless,  as  Severus  and  Antoni- 
nus laid  down*  the  first  creditors  were  paid  with  the  money 
supplied  by  the  second.  It  ia  only  tiie  creditors  who  sell  up 
the  insolvent  who  have  a  right  to  this  action.  If  a  fraudulent 
insolvent  makes  his  will  giving  freedom  to  slaves'  and  after- 
wards* pays  off  his  then  creditors,  and  has  others  before  he  dies, 
the  freedoms  are  valid ;  there  was  no  fraudulent  intent  against 
the  latter,  and  no  fraud  against  tlie  former :  Libertatea  id  rescin- 
dantur,  titrumque  in  eonindefti  permna  e*i:igimus  et  coimlium  et 
eventum  (fr  io§  i,  15), 

5.  The  action  aims  at  complete  restoration  both  of  property 
and  of  rights  of  action,  30  that  all  may  be  in  the  same  state  as 
it  was  before  the  frauduleut  act.  Whatever  was  part  of  the 
thing  before  it  was  alienated  and  all  produce  and  profits,  which 
could  have  been  taken  since  joinder  of  issue,  must  be  restored. 
Produce  whether  of  kmd  or  slaves,  wholly  gi-own  in  the  inter- 
mediate periud,  could  not  be  part  of  the  insolvent's  estate  {in 
bonis),  and  therefore  does  not  come  into  the  action.  Interest 
on  debts  improperly  collected  or  remitted ^^,  and  interest 
naturally  due  on  a  bonae  JuUi  contract  was  recoverable,  but  not 
other  interest  which  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  stipula- 
tion. AU  Tjecessii^ry  expenses  must  be  repaid  to  defendant  (fr  10 
§§19 — 23,25^4 — 6).  A  fraudulent  purchaser  cannot  recover 
the  price  he  has  paid,  unless  the  actual  money  is  found  in  the 
estate  (fr/.S).  Where  the  fraud  consisted  in  the  establishment 
of  a  dowry,  whether  by  the  wife»  or  her  father  or  an  outsider, 
both  husband  and  w^ife  are  liable  to  this  action,  if  they  knew  of 
the  fraud,  and  the  wife  as  a  donee,  if  she  did  not  know:  an 
innocent  husband  i^  not  liable,  as  he  would  not  have  taken  a 
wife  without  dower  (fr  25  ^  I.  2). 

If  the  insolvent  had  squandered  property  beyond  chance  of 
recovery,  the  action  would  be  granted  against  him,  by  way  of 
penalty  (fr2S§7)' 

1  This  wa*»  forbidden  by  the  Ux  Aelia  Seiitia.    See  vol.  I  p,  32. 
^  medii  tempQris  comnwdmn  (fir  10  §  22). 
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H,    Actio  Fabian  a  vel  Calvisiana. 

On  allegatioD  of  any  iwt  of  a  freedraan  done  to  defniiid  his 
patron  of  his  due  share  of  the  inheritance,  whether  the  freed- 
man  dies  with  or  without  a  will,  the  praetor  heai-s  the  case  and 
applies  a  suitable  remedy  by  cancelling  the  act  or  otherwise.  A 
gift  in  view  of  death  can  be  cancelled  without  proving  frauds 
bvit  if  made  to  a  son  is  not  revoked,  being  within  the  freed- 
man's  rights ;  if  made  to  a  copatron,  he  has  to  share  it.  If  a 
sale  has  been  made  at  less  than  the  real  valne,  the  purchaser 
has  his  choice  either  to  surrender  the  thing  or  pay  the  addi- 
tional price.  If  a  purchase  has  been  made  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  the  vendor  has  the  choice  of  receiving  his  thing  back  at 
the  price  given  or  of  repay iog  the  excess.  But  the  patron  can- 
not insist  on  rescinding  a  sale  made  by  the  freedman  if  the 
price  was  fair,  though  it  may  have  been  land  for  which  he  had 
a  special  affection  on  sentimental  or  other  grounds.  Lease  or 
exchange  are  in  the  same  position  as  purchase  and  sale.  If  the 
freedman  borrowed  money  and  gave  it  awaj%  the  patron  can 
sue  the  recipient,  but  if  he  squandered  it,  tliere  is  no  remedy; 
for  the  lender  has  a  right  to  recover  from  the  inheritance.  Nor 
has  the  patron  any  action  against  a  creditor  to  whom  the  freed- 
man has  become  surety  or  given  a  pledge  for  another,  but  he 
can  sue  the  debtor  on  the  mandate,  or,  if  the  freedman  was 
making  a  gift  so  as  to  have  no  action  of  mandate,  the  patron 
can  use  the  Fabian  action.  A  gift  by  the  freedman  to  a  slave 
or  son  under  power  gives  the  patron  a  right  to  sue  the  master 
or  father:  if  the  slave  be  manumitted  or  alienated  or  dies  the 
action  must  be  brought  as  usual  withiu  a  year:  there  is  no 
action  against  the  slave  himself  if  manumitted  If  the  freed- 
man has  given  a  dowry  to  someone  not  his  daughter,  the  patron 
can  sue  either  husband  or  wife  according  as  the  dowry  is  still 
with  the  husband  or  has  been  rejmid. 

In  all  cases  the  only  fraud  to  be  proved  is  fraud  by  the 
freedman ;  whether  the  other  party  was  aware  of  his  being  a 
freedman  or  not,  does  not  affect  the  patron's  right  to  sue  him. 
If  the  freedman  both  sold  at  too  low  a  price  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  patron  and  gave  the  price  away  to  another,  the 
patron  can  sue  both  purchiiser  and  donee.  Failure  to  acquire 
is  not  fraud :  but  the   freedman  s  abandonment  of  a  suit  or 
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cx>iisent  to  a  verdict  against  him,  if  fraudulent,  entitles  the 
patron  to  sue. 

The  action  is  personal,  not  general  {in  rem);  it  is  not  penal 
and  c^n  be  brought  at  any  time;  it  goes  for  and  against  heirs 
and  other  successors,  but  is  special  to  the  patron  and  not  for 
'other  claimants  to  the  freedman's  estate  generally.  All  fruits 
gathered  since  joinder  of  issue  are  recoverable.  If  restitution 
is  refused,  the  damages  can  be  fixed  by  oath  of  the  plaintiff.  If 
the  thing  fraudulently  alienated  no  longer  exists,  the  action  can- 
not be  brought ;  nor  can  the  thing  be  followed  in  the  hands  of  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  from  the  donee.  Two  or  more  patrons  or 
patronesses  can  each  sue  for  an  equal  share :  the  shares  of  those 
who  do  not  sue  accrue  to  the  others  (D.  xxxviii  5;  Paul  iii  2  §  3; 
Frgm.  de/onn.  Fab.  in  Jus  Antejust.  iii  p.  299). 

The  leJt:  Fabia  (or  Favia)  and  the  les^  Calvima  had  the  same 
import,  but  applied  the  first  to  testate,  the  second  to  intestate 
inheritances  (fr  3  ^  2 — 4),  Neither  applied  to  the  iuheritance 
of  an  emancipated  child  a  parente  juamumssi  (D,  xxxvii  12  fr  2^ 

Where  a  freed  man  alienated  property  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  his  estate  under  1D0;000  sesterces  (see  vol.  i  p.  271) 
the  alienation,  being  in  fniud  of  the  Papian  law,  was  ipso  facto 
invalid,  pro\^ded  it  w^ould  have  had  the  effect  intended.  But 
if  the  estate  was  still  100,000  sesterces,  the  alienation  was  not 
void»  but  only  gave  ground  for  suit  under  the  Fabian  or 
Calvisiau  statutes  as  being  in  fraud  of  tlie  patn>n.  If  several 
things  together  w^ere  alienated,  the  alienations  were  all  void, 
though  the  revoctition  of  one  or  two  only  might  have  sufficed. 
But  if  the  alienations  w^ere  at  different  times,  those  later,  if 
they  left  the  estate  still  of  the  value  of  100,000  sesterces,  were 
not  ipso  facto  void  (D.  xxxvii  I4fr  16). 


I.      De  ALISNA  TIONE  JUDJOn  MUTANDl  CA  UJ5A, 

Anyone  who,  anticipating  a  law  suit  respecting  something 

which  he  owns  or  possesses,  alienates  it  maliciously,  in  order  to 

put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  opponent,  is  liable  to  an  action 

I  on  the  case  for  the  amount  of  his  opponent's  interest  in  the 

alienation  not  having  taken  place.     Such  a  case  is  found  if  you 
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alienate  it  to  a  man  of  greater  influence  or  to  one  in  a  diflFerent 
province ;  or  manumit  a  slave  whom  I  am  claiming  (because 
the  praetor  favours  freedom);  or  where,  having  carried  out 
some  work  on  your  land,  which  makes  you  liable  to  me  by 
the  interdict  quod  in  ant  clam,  or  by  the  action  for  keeping 
oft"  rainwater,  you  alienate  it;  for  then  I  cannot  make  the 
new  proprietor  remove  it  at  hia  expense  as  I  could  you,  but 
can  only  get  the  right  of  removing  it  myself;  or,  when  I  have 
given  you  notice  not  to  carr}^  out  some  work  (vol.  i  p.  518),  you 
alienate  it,  and  the  purchaser  carries  it  out,  for  then  I  cannot 
sue  him  because  I  have  not  warned  him,  nor  you  because  you 
have  done  nothing  in  it  (D,  iv  7  fr  I -=-3).  Alienation  of  a  rural  or 
urban  servitude  is  within  the  edict  (fr4§4).  For  the  purpose 
of  this  edict  alienation  will  include  transfer  of  a  thing  not 
really  one's  own  (frS  §2);  and  transfer  of  possession  where  the 
transfer  is  made  maliciously  (dolQ  m(do\  to  give  the  other 
a  troublesome  opponent.  But  a  transfer  to  another  from  dis- 
like of  continual  litigation  or  from  ill  health  or  age  or  necessary 
busineivs  is  not  within  the  edict  (fr  4  ^  i  — 3),  Nor  does  the 
edict  apply  to  dealing  with  a  thiug  by  will ;  or  to  alienation 
followed  by  taking  the  thing  back ;  or  to  one  who  has  returned 
it  under  the  aedile's  edict  to  the  vendor  from  ordinary  motives, 
or  has  paid  it  in  discharge  of  an  obligation  to  another,  notwith- 
standing my  intention  to  claim  it  (fr  8  §3 — fr  lopr). 

The  action  is  not  of  a  penal  character,  but  aims  at  recover- 
ing the  position.  The  judge  has  it  in  his  discretion  to  make 
condemnation  dependent  on  failure  to  restore  (rr4§6,  fr  7  pr). 
Indeed  the  action  will  not  be  granted  at  all,  if  the  intended 
defendant  offers  to  accept  an  analogous  {idilem)  action  to  that 
contemplated  before  alienation  (fr  3  §  5). 

The  action  can  be  brought  by  an  heir,  but  not  against  an 
heir  nor  after  a  yeai'  (fr  4  §  6— fr  6), 
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A,    LiTTBRARUM  OBLlGATto  (Obligation  by  Book*Entry). 
(See  p.  64,) 

Until  the  discovery  of  Gaius*  Commentaries  there  was  no 
professed  account  of  this  matter  except  in  Pseudo-Asconiua 
and  Theophilus,  two  late  unsatisfactory  authorities,  to  whom  I 
think  no  attention  is  due  on  such  a  question.  But  Gaius  gives 
a  definite  and  trustworthy  account  (iii.  128 — 134,  138),  and  since 
the  publication  of  his  book  many  writers  have  treated  of  it\ 
Notwithstanding  this  there  stilt  appears  to  students  an  air  of 
mystery  about  it.  They  think  that  obligaiH  liUeris  meant  that 
A  by  entering  in  his  ledger  JS  as  a  debtor  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  thereby  made  if  a  debtor  for  that  amount,  and  could 
call  on  the  courts  to  compel  B  to  pay.  Not  unnaturally  this 
has  seemed  a  strange  state  of  the  law.  Perhaps,  too,  Gains' 
over-neat  clavssification  of  contracts  has  contributed  to  some 
misapprehension.  Lift,  obL  is  distinguished  from  contracts 
made  re,  where  there  was  delivery  of  something  as  the  basis 
of  the  contract ;  and  from  contracts  made  consensu,  where  there 
were  reciprocal  obligations ;  and  from  contracts  made  verbis^ 
where  the  pers-^n  bound  had  made  a  formal  promise.  It  looks, 
therefore,  as  if  litteris  obL  rested  on  a   one-sided   act  of  the 

1  See  Danz  GescA.  §  151  voL  ii  p.  43  foil.  The  most  important  are 
Savigny  Verm.  ScArif,  i  205  foil,  Keller  Inst.  §  125  p,  102  foil*,  and 
Karlowa  NO,  ii  §  66  p.  746  §  99,  Voigt,  Die  B^xnkwrs^  is  as  usual  elaborate, 
but  he  is  quite  wrong  in  hia  principal  new  contentions.  See  the  excellent 
review  by  T.  Niemejer  ZRO,  xxiv  312  sqq,  I  am  amazed  that  Cayhlara 
(who  HO  well  exposed  Voigt's  conatruction  of  a  lejc  Maenia  de  dote)  should 
have  adopted  (Imlit.  1889)  Voigt'a  theory  of  a  special  codejc^  and  hia 
abiiolutclj  baseletis  invention  of  ej^pensiim  referre  for  the  debtor's  entry 
of  his  debts,  Sohm  who  adopted  it  in  the  3rd  and  4th  editions  of  hia 
InsiiiiUionen  has  now  (Tth  ed.,  1898)  reverted  to  Keller*a  view,  and  Czjhlara 
later  (see  4th  ed,  1899)  has  also  abandoned  Voigt,  and  given  a  very 
cautious  account  of  the  matter. 
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creditor,  without  value  having  paissed,  without  reciprocal  obli- 
gationB  to  counterbalance,  and  without  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor. 

Cicero,  in  his  speech  pro  Roscio  comoedo,  speaks  of  accurate 
bookkeeping  as  a  criterion  of  an  honest  Roman.  Many  writers 
have  taken  his  rhetoric  (which  is  on  a  par  with  Macau  lay's 
references  to  the  knowledge  of  school -boys)  as  a  statement  ot 
fact,  and  spoken  as  if  every  Roman  paterfamilias  kept  books 
as  fully  and  regularly  as  a  banker.  It  is  probably  true  that 
many  Romans  kept  a  ledger  \ju9t  as  many  Englishmen  have  a 
copying -press  tor  their  letters.  But  many  Englishmen  have 
not  the  latter,  and  many  Romans,  doubtless,  did  not  do  the 
former.  Business  men  with  capital  to  put  out,  and  especially 
bankers,  kept  ledgers ;  and  perhaps  the  circumstances  of 
Roman  business  made  it  necessary  for  private  persons  to  do 
so,  to  an  extent  which  is  not  now  required.  There  were  then 
no  public  stocks  in  which  a  man  might  invest  his  capital,  and 
be  saved  from  trouble  by  receiving  his  interest  regularly,  and 
getting  his  principal  repaid  or  sellitig  his  stock.  The  usual 
period  for  loans  was  apparently  very  short,  and  therefore 
reinvestment  was  going  on  frequently. 

A  ledger  is  not  a  record  of  transactions  but  only  a  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  such  transactions  expressed  in  money. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  ledger  it  is  immaterial  what  the  nature 


*  Keller  and  Savigny  speak  of  a  codej;  ac^epd  et  erpeim  as  a  ca$hhook^ 
and  djetinguish  it  from  a  ledger  {Cmdocun^entefibuchy  I  do  not  think 
anything  really  tunis  on  the  distitiction,  if  the  casbbook  is  a  regular  and 
orderly  book  and  not  a  mero  collection  of  tiuried  temjioraiy  entries 
{advenaria).  Baukera  would  have  H«venil  t>ermatient  books  j  ordinaiy 
persons  probably  only  one.  These  Utteral*coiitract  entries  would,  in  «uch 
a  system  of  bookkeeping  as  I  am  acquainted  with,  probably  not  go  into  the 
casbbook,  which  is  condned  to  entries  of  actual  moneji  but  into  the  ledger, 
which  collects  all  entries  from  the  journal  (of  invoices,  etc.)  and  from  the 
caahbook,  and  enters  them  in  i^eparate  accounts  for  each  debtor  or  creditor. 
Transtfers  from  one  account  to  another  would  l>e  made  directly  in  the  ledger. 
I  see  no  necessity  for  assuming  a  seimrate  part  of  the  codttjc  for  re#,  nor  an 
invariable  system  of  double  entr}',  but  otherwise  I  agree  l&i^ely  with 
Karlowa  (/£<?.  ii  §  66),  whose  b<x>k  wtia  published  long  after  1  tlrwt  wrote 
this  ejikiay. 
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of  the  transaction  was.  If  it  claims  a  place  in  the  ledger  at  all,  it 
roust  be  because  on  suine  day  or  other,  past  or  fiiture^  it  produced, 
or  in  its  nature  would  or  will  produce  or  extinguish,  an  obli- 
gation on  the  one  part  or  the  other  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 
An  orderly  letlger,  as  now  kept,  ha^^  usually  a  separate  page  or 
portion  of  the  book  giving  the  results  of  transactions  between 
the  owner  of  the  ledger  and  each  person  in  constant  business 
relations  with  him.  Whether  the  owner  pays  him  money,  or 
pays  money  for  him  to  someone  else,  or  ^nves  him  goods,  or 
has  been  prouiised  money  by  him,  and  the  time  has  come  for 
payment  without  payment  being  made,  io  each  case  the  owner 
enters  the  amount  as  a  debt  against  him  in  a  separate  line, 
and  in  fact  treats  the  matter  as  if  he  had  in  each  case  paid  out 
that  sum  of  money  to  the  debtor.  To  make  such  an  entry  as 
if  of  a  loRU  the  Romans  called  e^rpemum  alicui  ferre.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  owner  of  the  ledger  has  received  money  from 
a  person*  or  from  another  on  his  behalf  or  taken  goods  from 
him  at  a  certain  price,  or  has  promised  him  money,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  payment  without  payment  being  made,  in 
each  case  the  owner  enters  the  sum  to  his  credit,  ur  as  tlie 
Romans  said  *  as  received  (by  himself)  for  the  other,*  acceptum 
alicui  re/err^  (or  sometimes  fen-e).  If  the  ledger  is  regularly 
kept  and  in  due  order,  persons  being  kept  separate,  and  trans- 
actions duly  dated  and  arranged  accordingly*,  it  m  pnmii  facie 
entitled  to  credence,  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  document  in 
the  owner's  possej«sion.  Nay,  it  is  entitled  to  more  credence  than 
most  such  documents,  because  of  the  importance  of  a  regular 
record,  and  the  probability  of  its  being  accurately  kept  for  the 
owner's  personal  information.  But  any  document  may  be  false, 
and  got  u|>  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fictitious  claim; 
and  so  each  entry  in  the  ledger  may  be  fictitious,  and  the  order 
cunningly  devised  for  fraudulent  purposes.  Whether  it  is  so  or 
not  is  a  matter  for  evidence  and  argument,  whatever  be  the 
reason  for  the  production  of  the  books  in  a  law-court.  If  no 
ledger  is  kept,   the  same   transactions  may  he  recorded,  but 

1  The  letters  A  FPU  were  often  added  to  an  entry  which  was  made 
later,  out  of  its  right  place.  They  stood  for  ante  factum^  post  rdatufhy  'done 
before,  entered  afterwards  *  (Cic.  OraL  ii  69,  §  2S0). 
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dealings  with  one  man  are  not  kept  separated  from  dealings 
with  others. 

If  a  person  is  debited  with  a  loan  of  money  or  with  the 
value  of  goods  purchased,  and  if  the  borrower  or  purchaser 
refuse  payment,  the  lender  or  vendor  must  of  course  prove 
payment  of  the  money  or  delivery  of  the  goods :  if  there  is  au 
entry  debiting  a  man  with  interest^  the  lender  mnst  prove  loan, 
agreement  for  interest,  and  accrual  due:  if  there  is  an  entry 
debiting  a  man  with  a  sum  for  services  rendered,  or  expenses 
incurred  on  his  behalf,  the  claimant  must  prove  the  fact  of 
their  being  rendered  or  incurred,  and  his  right  as  locator 
or  mandatee,  or  negotiorum  gestur  or  tutor  or  the  like,  to  charge 
hira  with  them.  The  ground  of  obligation  in  these  cases  is 
the  money  actually  paid  down  (pecunia  tiumejnta),  or  the 
sale,  or  the  agi^eement  for  interest,  or  the  mandatum,  etc^  In 
the  case  of  a  loan  the  Roman  lawyers  said  the  debtor  was 
bound 're,  i.e.  by  actual  transfer  of  physical  object,  viz,  the 
coins ;  in  the  ease  of  interest,  that  he  was  bound  on  an  express 
verbal  agreement  (verbis  ie.  sttpulatione) ;  in  the  other  cases, 
CQnisetistt,  by  agreement  to  reciprocal  benefits.  The  entry  in  the 
ledger  might  be  used  as  evidence,  but  it  was  evidence  only. 
The  borrower,  or  purchaser,  or  hirer,  or  person  otherwise  served 
was  not  in  any  way,  more  or  less,  bt]»und  by  such  a  book  entry; 
he  was  not  obligatus  Utteris,  Possibly  he  might  more  easily 
be  proved  to  be  a  debtor  by  the  production  of  a  ledger  shewing 
the  entry  in  due  place,  just  as  the  direction  of  the  wind  may  be 
more  easily  shewn  by  a  weathercock :  but  the  weathercock 
does  not  cause  the  wind,  and  the  ledger  does  not  create  the 
obligation.     Both  exist  independently. 

But  now  suppose  the  moneys  thus  entered  in  the  ledger  to 
be  due.  If  they  are  paid,  the  ledger-keeper  enters  on  the  credit 
side  of  his  debtor's  account  the  fact  of  pajTnent,  the  two  entries 
balance  each  other,  and  the  matter  is  squared.  But  perhaps 
they  are  not  paid,  and  some  arrangement  is  made  for  delay. 
The  creditor  may  of  course  refrain  from  enforcing  payment, 
and  simply  wait  and  do  nothing,  or  if  there  are  several  claims 
he  may  submit  an  account,  get  it  confirmed  or  amended,  and 
carry  the  balance  to  a  fresh  account.    Or  he  may  desire  to  close 
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this  transaction  or  series  of  tninsactions,  and  arrange  for  a 
definite  settlement  In  modem  times  he  might  get  his  debtor 
to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange.  In  Rome  he  made  an  entry  to 
the  debtor's  credit,  j est  as  if  he  had  received  the  money  from 
him,  and  then  macie  another  entry  to  the  debtor's  debit  of  the 
same  amount,  as  if  lent  him  {creditamX  The  debtor  then  was 
bound  not  by  any  actual  delivery  of  the  money  lent  to  him,  not 
by  the  old  business  transaction  which  had  first  led  to  this 
matter  and  was  agreed  to  be  closed,  not  by  any  formal  stipu- 
lation, but  simply  by  the  entry  in  the  ledger  (ipso  nomine 
Gai,  iii  132).  He  was  liUeris  oUigatus  'bound  by  wTiting/ 
That  this  entry  waa  justified  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties 
had  of  course,  if  necessary,  to  be  proved  as  any  other  contract 
might  have  to  be  proved.  But  the  proof  need  not  go  further 
back  than  the  ledger  to  give  a  prima  facie  good  ground  of 
action.  It  was  not  a  mere  vague  understanding,  nor  an  in- 
formal pactum,  but  had  the  requisite  legal  rec|oirements  of 
being  definite  and  intentional.  If  disputes  arose,  what  had  to 
be  proved  or  disproved  was  the  defendant's  consent  to  the 
entrj^  not  plain titf's  having  given  consideration  for  the  debt 

Suppose  again  that  the  creditor,  A,  Avas  unwilling  to  give 
his  debtor,  B,  any  further  delay,  but  was  willing  to  give  credit 
instead  to  a  friend,  0,  of  the  debtor  s.  The  arrangement  then 
might  he  that  A  should  enter  the  amount  on  the  credit  side  of 
B's  account,  and  thus  close  the  transaction  with  him,  but  enter 
the  like  amount  to  the  debit  of  C  in  another  account.  B  was 
now  free,  and  C  was  now  liitens  oblifjatus  to  A  ^  In  modern  times 
a  banker  would  do  the  same  in  receiving  a  cheque  on  himself 
firom  C  to  be  put  to  B'b  credit.  Gains  mentions  both  cases,  the 
first  is   a   transfer  a  re  in  perscmam :   the  second  a  transfer 

1  In  Livy  xxxv  7  17a  fravidis  inita  erai  (a  fonertUonbtU)  ut  in  socios  qui 
non  ienereniur  fenebribu^  le^ibus  nomina  transcrihereni :  Ua  lihero  fenore 
chm^bant  dehitoreg.  The  object  here  was  to  substitute  a  non-Roman 
creditor  for  the  real  creditor,  so  that  the  rate  of  interest  might  be  free  from 
restriction.  Pn>hablj  the  Roman  creditor  booked  to  the  credit  of  the 
debtor  an  acceptance  of  the  money  lent,  and  debited  the  non- Roman  ally 
with  the  same  amount,  who  in  hia  books  debited  the  Roman  debtor  with 
prineiijal  and  naurioua  interest  and  credited  the  original  Roman  creditor 
with  it. 
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a  persona  in  persoTtam.  And  the  second  case  might  equally 
well  occur  when  jB  had  previously  been  in  A 's  book;^  as  litter^ 
oUigaim,  or  as  re  or  verbis,  or  consensu  obligatus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  use  of  forms  and  the  legal 
value  attached  to  them  was  a  matter  of  growth  and  not  of 
skilful  device-     The  Romans  did  not  say,  *we  want  a  form  of 

•  valid  obligation  for  oral  contracts,  and  another  fomi  of  valid 

*  obligation  for  parties  in  commercial  relations  at  a  distance/ 
The  first  (stipulatio)  arose  from  recognition  of  the  clearly 
expressed  intention  of  the  parties ;  and  just  as  mancipation 
was  simply  the  dry  residuum  of  a  sale  in  public,  with  delivery 
of  the  object  by  one  party,  and  delivery  of  the  price  in  metal 
of  full  weight  duly  ascertained  by  the  other,  so  litterts  obli- 
gari  was  the  result  of  the  practice  of  merchants  and  bankei*s, 
and  the  usages  of  bookkeeping.  The  Roman  lawyer  found 
entries  produced  w^hich,  on  the  face  of  them,  disclosed  no  inde- 
pendent ground  of  action,  no  pui*chase,  no  actual  cash  loan,  no 
formal  stipulation.  But  they  were  entries  of  a  definite  character, 
usual  among  business  men,  they  were  not  mere  oral  agreements 
{pacta),  but  had  a  recognised  precision  and  formality  from 
their  place  in  a  regular  ledger,  which  was  analogous  to  the 
precise  question  and  answer  of  a  stipulation.  The  custom  of 
business  men  procured  thera  legal  validity.  The  obligation 
was  deemed  to  be  created  by  the  book-entry,  because 
there  w^as  nothing  else  to  base  it  on;  and  that  an 
enforceable  obligation  should  exist  was  the  intention 
of  the  parties. 

Of  course  the  debtor,  if  he  kept  books,  ought  to  miike  a 
corresponding  entry  in  his  own  ledger\  and  the  production  of 
his  books  would  form  a  natural  part  of  the  evidence  {cf.  Cic. 
Rose.  Com.  ^  I,  2;  V&rr.  ii  i,  39  §  102).  But  creditors  often 
keep  much  more  complete  accounts  than  their  debtors,  and  their 
books  are  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  of  acceptance,  be- 
cause  their  debtor  has  been  negligent  or  dishonest.  The  entry 
which  created  the  obligation  is  that  made  by  the  creditor  in 
his  own  books  (Gal  iii  137),  just  as  in  other  caaes^  e,g,  manci- 

*  A  mere  entry  in  a  man's  ledger  that  he  owed  B  money  did  not 
avail  as  a  gift :  nwia  ratio  non/adt  tdigitmn  debUarern  (D.  xxxix  5,  L  26). 
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pation  (Gal  i  119),  siirreoder  in  court  (tb.  ii  24),  stipulation 
(iii  92,  116),  foroial  releiise  (iii  169),  release  by  the  bronze 
and  balance  (iii  174),  it  is  the  party  who  thereby  gains  a  right 
or  release^  not  the  party  who  is  to  be  charged,  or  from  whom 
the  right  is  gained,  that  gives  as  it  were  voice  to  the  trans- 
action. In  these  other  cases  the  parties  had  to  meet;  in 
obligation  by  book-entry  the  debtor  was  not  required  to  be 
present  (Gai.  iii  138)^  bookkeeping  would  not  usually  be  so 
conducted,  and  the  entries  would  often  be  tiie  result  of  corre- 
spondence, and  not  of  personal  intercourse  at  the  time. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  one  fact  would  give  a  reason  in 
the  interests  of  commerce  for  the  acceptance  of  book-entries  as 
a  ground  of  obligation.  And  the  convenience  to  the  creditor 
especially,  but  really  to  both,  of  having  only  a  claim  or 
liability  for  an  ascertained  sum  of  money  instead  of  a  balance 
of  claims  and  counterclaims,  of  debts  and  credits,  would  be 
a  further  reason.  The  law  treated  suits  on  book  entries  as  it 
treated  suits  on  actual  cash  loans:  both  came  under  the  de- 
scription of  certa  pecunia  credita  (Gai.  iii  124;  D,  xii  I  fr  I  §  I, 
2  §3);  and  hence  the  procedure  allowed  a  wager  to  be  made 
which  involved  the  condemned  debtor  in  a  fine  of  one-third  the 
amount,  and  (probably)  an  oath  to  be  peremptorily  tendered, 
(Cf.  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  4  §  10;  5  §  14;  Gai.  iv  171  ;  above,  p.  71.) 

Gaius  (iii  128)  speaks  of  titt  obligatio  as  created  veluti 
nominibm  iramcripticiis  *  for  instance  by  transferred  entries  of 
debts.'  The  use  of  veluti  does  nt>t  imply  in  this  case  any 
more  than  in  others  ^  that  there  are  other  modes  of  obligation 
litieris  than  those  given :  it  is  merely  a  cautious  expression  in 
a  popular  lecture  or  treatise,  where  the  writer  does  not  choose 
to  consider  or  discuss  whether  the  enumeration  is  exhaustive", 
I  believe  litt  obi.  was  confined  to  such  Cfiaes  of  transfer.  In 
original  entries  there  was  the  cause  in  the  actual  pajinent,  or 
actual  business,  or  formal  promise,  and  this  cause  was  probably 
made  part  of  the  entry;  it  was  only  when  a  transfer  took  place 
that  the  entry  constituted  the  ground  of  the  obligation.     But 

^  £■.*/.  Gai.  iv  141.  See  Schmidt  Interdict&i'Verfahretiy  p.  234*  Savigny 
Verm.  S^hr,  i  p.  251  note, 

*'  Eveo  if  anyone  preaycii  veluti^  the  mode  men tionod  in  §  134  is  Hufficient 
to  satisfy  such  a  supfioaed  implicatioti. 
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though  original  entries  of  business  were  presumed,  I  imagine 
they  did  not  always  exist  Accommodation  bills  in  modem 
times  afford  an  easy  analogy.  They  may  be  drawn  up  jnst  as 
if  a  sale  of  goods  had  taken  place,  and  yet  may  be  accepted 
without  real  value  received.  And  so  it  may  have  suited 
Romans  to  make  entries  of  feigned  transactions,  or  othennse 
arrange  their  books  so  as  to  make  the  real  debt  appear 
only  as  a  transfer.  How  far  in  a  suit  for  payment  it  was 
pf>ssible  to  go  behind  a  book-entry,  admitted  to  have  been 
made  by  agreement  for  a  liquidated  amount,  and  contest 
the  consideration  which  gave  it  birth,  or  the  circumstances 
and  intention  of  the  parties,  is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  little 
information.  It  can  hardly  have  been  usual,  and  seems  to 
require  a  plea  of  fraud.     See  the  case  of  Otacilia,  p.  295. 

Gaius  contrasts  these  *  book-entries '  or  'debts'  with  arcaHa 
nomina,  *  box '  or  *cash  debts/  i,e,  ordinary  entries  of  loans  or 
investments  booked  as  such.  The  obligation,  arising  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  not  from  the  entry  of  debt,  but  from  the 
actual  payment  of  the  money  {nttmeratione  pecuniae  obhgantttr) 
was  of  a  character  not  specifically  Roman,  but  part  of  the 
business  of  the  world  generally.  I  see  no  reason  (quite  the 
contrary)  for  supposing  always  a  separate  book  for  the  different 
kinds  of  entries.  That  would  depend  on  the  particnlar  person's 
choice,  and  on  the  extent  of  his  transactions.  Nor  was  there 
any  special  form  of  words  required  for  a  book-entry,  or  used  by 
others  in  describing  it.  lospection  of  the  ledger  shewing  such  a 
transfer  professing  to  debit  a  person  with  a  definite  amount  of 
money,  and  proof  or  presumption  of  such  transfer  having  been 
made  by  consent,  were  enough  to  find  a  ground  of  obligation 
without  any  proof  of  payment,  or  sale,  or  other  transjiction. 
Such  transfer  or  entry  was  no  mere  jmctmn  ;  it  stood  by  the 
side  of  stipulation  as  creating  a  legal  obligation. 

An  anecdote  given  by  Cicero  (de  officiis  iii  14^  58 — 60)  has 
been  rightly  cited  by  Savigny  as  a  case  of  Uttejxirum  obligatto. 
Canius  goes  to  Syracuse  for  amusement,  and  is  entrapped  into 
purchasing  a  seaside  villa  from  Pythius,  a  banker  of  the  place. 
JSmit  homo  cupidiis  et  locuples  tanii  quunti  Pythius  vohdt  et 
emit  (horios)  imtructos ;  noimna  facii,  negotimn  conficit,  i.e. 
Canius  is  wealthy  and  impatient,  he  accepts  the  price  named 
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by  Pythins,  and  agrees  to  buy  the  villa  with  its  appurtenances 
and  furniture  just  aa  it  was.  He  desires  to  complete  the 
purchase  and  become  owner  at  once :  for  this  purpose  he  must 
either  pay  the  raouey  down  or  give  security  or  get  Pythius  to 
give  him  credit  without  security  (D,  xviii  i  fr  19)*  He  has  not 
the  money  with  him,  but  Pythius  is  willing  to  give  him  credit* 
Aceurdingly  Pythius^  makes  in  his  ledger  three  entries.  I.  He 
debits  Cauius  with  the  purchase  money,  2.  He  credits  him 
with  the  price  as  if  received.  3.  He  debits  him  with  a  loan 
to  the  same  amount.  This  is  described  generally  as  nomina 
favit  *  he  makes  entries.'  The  second  entry  at  once  closes  the 
sale  and  entitles  Canius  to  demand  delivery  of  the  villa.  The 
third  entry  binds  Canius  to  the  payment  of  the  liquidated 
sum  irrespective  of  the  prior  proceedings.  With  this  last 
entry  Pythias  closes  the  business  (negutium  canficit),  the  result 
being  that  Canius  owns  the  villa  and  gardens,  and  Pythius  has 
invested  their  value  in  a  loan  to  Canius.  Canius  afterwanis 
finds  his  expectations  disappointed  and  sees  that  Pythius  has 
fraudulently  made  the  villa  appear  more  valuable  than  it  really 
But  he  had  no  remedy ;  the  sale  was  complete,  and  the 


was. 


loan  was  agreed  on  and  duly  entered  in  the  ledger.  He  has 
himself  to  blame  for  his  impatience  and  credulity,  Cicero 
implies  that  if  it  had  occurred  in  his  own  time  Canius  would  have 
had  a  remedy.  He  might  either  have  brought  an  action  for 
fraud,  or  he  might  have  pleaded  fraud  so  as  to  defeat  Pythius's 
demand  for  payment  of  the  so-called  loan.  These  remedies 
"were  introduced  by  Aquilins.  In  a  somewhat  similar  case  (but 
without  book -entry)  Papinian  said  the  actio  enipti  would  apply 
to  remedy  the  fraud  (Vat.  13)*  But  law  had  made  progress 
between  Cicero's  time  aad  Papinian 's. 

This   special  foi-m   of  obligation    went  out  of   use  before 
Justinian's   time    (Just,  iii  21'),    probably   as    Savigny   (after 


1  1  take  Pythius  to  be  subject  to  fadt.  Others  (cf,  Madvig  Yerfasaung 
ii  p,  187)  tiike  Caniiis  \\s  the  subject  No  doubt  CatJiuft  is  the  last  named 
subject  J  but  the  inference  from  this  is  rebutted  Ijj  the  ret>etitiou  of  Caoiua 
in  the  next  succeeding  sonteuce,  as  if  Pythiua  had  been  jufit  referred  to. 
For  the  use  oi  nomina  facit  see  below,  p.  291, 

*  Compare  D.  xliv  7  fr  i  §  i  (Gaius)  with  Gai.  iii  89. 
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Schiller)  suggests  (pp.  244,  248)  in  consequence  of  the  full 
development  of  the  cotutitutum  debiti^f  and  perhaps  the  more 
frequent  use  of  Greek  bankers  and  Greek  forms  of  commercial 
engagements.  Gaius  himself  speaks  of  what  might  be  con- 
sidered (fieri  videtur  iii  84)  as  an  obligation  by  writing  (Htt, 
obL)y  viz.  an  acknowledgment  of  debt  testified  by  promissory 
notes  or  written  agreements  (chirograpkis  et  spif^raphis,  cf  Cod. 
Theod.  ii4fr6X  which  are  said  by  Oaius  properly  to  belong  to 
foreignei-s ;  i.e.  they  were  the  ordinary  mode  of  dealing  between 
parties  who  were  not  both  Roman  citizens.  Justinian  speaks 
(Inst  iii  21)  of  the  applicability  of  the  term  to  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  given  an  acknowledgment  of  debt  without 
having  actually  received  the  money.  In  this  case  he  was  not 
allowed  to  dispute  the  debt  or  its  amount  after  five  years 
according  to  Cod.  Hermog  i  i  (p.  234  ed.  Kruger)  or  after  two 
years  according  to  Justinian  (Cod.  iv  30  fr  5,  10,  13,  14,  etcX 
After  this  period  the  writing  was  unimpeachable,  and  hence 
might  be  considered  to  constitute  for  the  future  the  p*ound  of 
the  obligation. 

Something  may  be  said  on  the  terms  used,  and  mme  special 
passages  may  be  quoted  and  explained. 

The  terms  litteris  obligan,  litterarma  obliffatio,  Uiteris  (sc, 
facta)  obligaiio  are  terms  used  by  Gains:  scriptura  obligari^ 
obligatio  nominibus  fieri  dicitur  are  expressions  found  in 
Justinian's  Institides  in  speaking  of  the  same  thing.  Litterarum 
obligatio  is  also  found  10  Cod,  Theod.ii4fr6of  written  acknow- 
ledgments of  debt,  as  in  Gai.  iii  134,  nowhere  else  is  the  expres- 
sion litt  oblig.  found.  In  Cicero  and  other  writers  we  have 
only  bookkeeping  expressions,  expmisum  feiTe  and  nanwn  or 
nomina  facer e  being  used  for  these  entries  of  credit  as  well  as 
for  entries  of  actual  expenditure. 

Thus  ea^pemum,  (e.epem(tm,  etc.)  alicui  ferre  is  the  regular 
phrase  for  debiting  a  person ;  acceptum  (acceptam,  etc.)  referre 
for  crediting,  e.g.  Quod  fninus  DolabeUa  Verri  acceptum  rettultt 
quam  Venues  illi  eapemum  tidernt  (Cic.  Vei'r.ii  i,39§ioo,  cf. 

1  An  instance  of  a  eomt.  ddfiti  for  balance  of  account  i»  given  in  D.  ii 
14,^47  5  I. 
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§  102) :  '  the  balance  of  the  amount  debited  against  Dolabella 
by  Verres  over  that  credited  by  Dolabella  to  Verres,'  Qti4is 
pecuniae  ferebat  iis  expensds  quibuscum  cunti^ahebaty  eas  nut 
saibae  istifis  aut  Timarckidi  uut  etimu  isti  ipsi^  re/erebat 
accepttts  (I'fc.  2,  70  §  170) ;  *  all  Bams  which  Carpinatius  debited 
'against  those  with  whom  he  had  business,  he  used  to  put  to  the 
'  credit  of  Veires*  secretary  or  of  Timarchides  or  of  Verres  him- 
'self;  t.e.  he  was  carrying  on  the  business  for  Verres*  account, 
Deinde  in  codicis  ea^&ma  cera  rumien  {nfimtim  in  flagitiosa 
litiira  fecit;  e^r^pensa  Ckn/sogono  servo  H8  sescenta  mtlia,  accepta 
pupillo  Midledo  rettidit  (II  I,  36  §92):  *  in  the  last  tablet  of  the 
'ledger,  the   place   of  the  hist  entry  shewed  over  a  criminal 

*  erasure  a  debit  against  Chrysogonua  his  ward's  slave'  (so  I  take 
him  to  be)  '  of  600,000  sesterces  which  were  credited  to  his 
'ward  Malleolus,'  i.e.  he  had  paid  Chrysogonus  the  amount  due 
to  Malleolus.  In  arpentarii  tabuli^  ei  ea/iensa  pecunia  lata  est 
accepta  que  7*ekita  (Caecin,  6§  17):  'in  the  hankers  books  he  was 
'debited  with  the  purchase  money,  and  credited  with  it  when 
'it  was  paid  *  (Font.  2  §  3  (17)).  So  in  other  writers  scinius  mm 
amplim  quaiJi  tenia  milia  penieque  in  singulos  nwmes  ex  epiie- 
fneride  eum  ea^peTisum  sumptui  ferre  solttum  (Nep.  Att.  13  §6): 
'  we  know  that  the  i-egular  amount  of  Atticus'  monthly  table 
'  expenses  were  not  more  than  3000  sesterces,  the  expenses  being 
'entered  in  a  day-book  and  then  every  month  summed  and 
'posted  in  the  ledger  under  the  head  of  Sumptus,*  Pecuniae 
locupletibits  imperabantur,  quas  Lung  in  us  sibi  earpensas  ferri 
€^gebaL,,.Accersit  umnes  qui  sibi  peamkis  expensas  tuierant 
acceptasqm  easjubet  referri  (BelL  Alex.  39,  i.e,  *  Lcmginus  made 
'requisitions  of  money  from  the  rich  and  insisted  on  their 
'  being  entered  to  his  debit  (as  if  on  loan) ;  afterwartls  directed 

*  them  to  credit  him  for  them  (as  if  repaid);  Id  qitod  argentario 
tulens  expensiwij  ab  socio  ejus  recte  petere  possis  (ad  Heren.  ii  13 
§  19) :  *  what  you  have  booked  against  a  banker,  you  are 
legally  entitled  to  sue  his  partner  for^*  Nee  legaia  percepit 
Tiberius  uUa  aliter  qimm  id  peculio  referret  accepta  (Suet.  7V6. 
15);  *  Tiberius,  after  being  adopted  by  Augustus  and  therefore 

1  Savigny  refers  this  to  *  iitteral  contract.'     Obi.  i  p.    1 5 1 ,     I  think 
it  i^  general 

R.  11.  19 
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'  no  longer  8ui  juris,  credited  every  legacy  he  received  to  his 

^peculimu'  (as  a  son  under  power  would  do). 

In  the  Digest  we  have  escpensum  ("Sam,  etc.)  ferre  e.g.  xx  4 
fr  12  §  5  ;  xxxvi  i  fr  23  §4;  ewpeTiso  (predicative  dat.?)  ferre 
xxxiii  10  fr  10  (where  perhaps  we  should  read  the  dative  eiipel- 
lectin  instead  of  the  genitive) ;  acceptum  fen^e,  e.g,  xlvi  3  fr  I  ; 
accepto  ferre,  ik  fr  3  ;  xiii  7  fr  35 ;  xxvi  7  fr  56 ;  xxxii  fr  91  ^  4, 6  ; 
Cod.  V  37  fr  3  ;  acceptum  {-tarn,  etc.)  referre  xxiii  3  fr  48  §  I ; 
xxxii  fr  29  §  2  ;  xl  i  fr  6  ;  in  acceptum  referre  xlvi  3  fr  10  §  I. 

These  expressions  are  sometimes  used  metaphorical iy,  e.g, 
Nmnofuit  qui  niihi  mm  vitam  miam  fortunas  liberos  rernpublicani 
referret  acceptam  (Cic.  Phil,  ii  5  §  12);  ct  %L  22  §  55  ;  Liv,  x  19 
§7;  and  in  poets;  Acceptum  refero  versibus  esse  noceris  (Ov. 
Trist.  ii  10),  'I  owe  my  criminal  character  to  my  verses'; 
incuUis  versibus  et  male  natis  retttdit  acceptos  regale  7io77i%mhai 
pkilippos  (Hor.  EpAi  f  234).  So  acceptum  ferre^  in  Sen.  Ep, 
jZ  §  3  and  in  Plin.  HN,  cited  below ;  expensmn  ferre  in 
D,  xxxvi4  fr  3  §  3  ;  xliii  i  fr  24. 

Eapensum  ferre  seems  sometimes  to  mean  simply  '  to  lend/ 
e.g.  Liv.  vi  20  §  6,  homines  prope  quadringentos  prodiucit  quibus 
sine  fenore  expensas  pecunias  tulerat ;  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  Favi.  viii  4 
§  4  Earn  legiouem  ewpensam  tulit  G.  Caesari  Pompeins. 

It  is  used  of  obligatory  book-entries  in  Cic,  Rose.  Com.  i  §  2  ; 
4  §  '3  I  S  §  H  ifat^ec  pecunia  necesse  est  aui  data  ant  ej^pensa 
lata  aut  stipidata  sit:  expetisam  la  tarn  non  esse  codices  Fannie 
conjirmunt  So  in  the  Baetic  fiduciary  bronze  (Bruns*  no.  1 10) 
quarn  pecitniam  Baianio  dedit  dederiU  credidit  credidentf  ex- 
pensumve  tulit  tulei-it  (see  above,  p.  101);  and  in  Vah  M.  viii 
2  §22  (quoted  p.  295):  Papinian  in  Vat.  329  sub  cognitione 
cognitor  non  rede  datur,  non  imigis  quam  maficipittnr  aut 
acceptum  vel  expenswm  fertur :  nee  ad  rem  pertinet  an  ea  con- 
dido  sit  inserta  quae  non  e^pressa  tacits  inesse  videaiur.  In 
Pliu.  -ffp,  ii4  quicqiiid  mihi  paim'  ttiits  debuit,  acceptum  tibi  fieri 
(aL  ferri)  jubebo,  a  book-credit  is  apparently  intended. 

Referre  is  sometimes  used  with  acceptum  of  obligatory  entries, 
but  is  of  general  use  for  entry  in  a  ledger,  e.g.  Cic.  Vctt.  ii  1,39 
§  102;  Rose.  Com.  I ;  D.xxxv  i  fr82. 

*  For  acveptUM  (accepio)  ferre  or  facere  of  verbal  release,  see  p.  55  n. 
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An  account  book  is  codex  accepti  et  expensi  (Cic,  Rose.  Com, 
I  §  4 ;  2  §  5  ;  3  §9),  often  referred  to  as  tabulae  *  boards  *  {ib.  §  2), 
of  which,  covered  with  wax,  it  was  in  fact  composed.  Into  this, 
especially  if  kept  as  a  ledger  with  each  customer's  account 
separate,  the  entries  would  be  posted  from  the  rough  day-book 
{adversaria.  Rose.  Com.  2  §  s),  perhaps  originally  a  number  of 
loose  sheets  or  tablets.  To  post  the  ledger  is  conficere  tabular 
{ik  ^6,%  Vmr.  ii  I  39  §  1 02  ;  2,  76  §  1 86  ;  Gael  7  §  1 7). 

The  separate  entries  or  items  were  nomina,  properly  'names 
of  debtoi-^i*  (or  creditors).  So  7ioinina  referre  in  cudicem  (Rose. 
Com.  I  §§  2,  3,  etc).  Each  account  is  i-atio  ;  hence  Plaut.  Triw. 
750  ratio  accepti  scribitur;  Cic,  re?^.  ii  1,39  §100  Hinc  ratio 
cuifi  Q.  et  Cn.  Postiimts  Cnrtiis  tfudti^  vomimbus,  quorum  in  tabults 
iste  habet  nullum  \  Sen,  Ben.  iv,  32§4  Aptid  me  istae  ewpenso- 
rum  acceptiiritnique  rationes  dispuntjtmtur  *are  examined'  (cf.  D, 
L  16  fr  56  dispungere  est  conferre  accepta  et  data). 

Rati&nibus  infeiTe  is  to  enter  an  item  in  the  accounts  (Suet. 
Jul.  42  \  D.  xl  7  fr40pr).  The  credit  and  debit  sides  of  each 
account  were  usually  on  separate  (facing?)  pages,  cf.  Plin.  HN, 
ii  22  Huic  (sc.  fortunae)  omnia  expensa,  huic  omnia  feruntur 
accepta,  et  in  iota  ratione  mortalium  sola  tttramque  paginam 
facit  The  dates  were  added  to  the  entries  e.g.  Cic.  Verr.  ii  2, 
77  §188  in  his  tabulis  magmnji  rationem  (7.  Verruci  perrnultis 
nojuinibus  esse,  meque  hoc  perspicere  ex  consulum  metisuunique 
ratione  *  looking  to  the  consuls  (i.e.  years)  and  mouths*;  of.  D.ii 
I3fr  i§2. 

Nom^n  facere  is  *  to  make  an  entry/  hence  *  to  make  a  loan/ 
e.g*  Cic.  Fam.  vii  23  |  i  Acc^i  Aviani  litteras,  in  quibus  hoc 
iTherat  liberaltssimumt  norninu  sefacturum  cum  venisset^qua  veltem 
die  *that  he  would  make  me  loans  any  day  I  liked.*  So  in 
Cic.  Off.  iii  14  §  59  of  a  contract  litteris  (above,  p.  387).  It  is 
frequent  in  the  Digest,  e.g.  ii  I4fr  9  pr  ;  xv  i  fr  4  §  i  ;  fr  52  pr 
si  ex  7*e  pupilli  nomina  fecit  vet  pecuniam  in  area  deposuit ; 
xvii  I  fr  1 2  §  1 5  ;  xjtvi  7  fr  16 ;  fr  39  §  14 ;  xl  5  fr  41  §  17  Stichus 
arcarius  probante  domino  nomina  feciU  etc.  (In  D.  xv  i  fr  4  §  i  it 
means  to  debit  one's  self.  In  D.  xxxiii  1  f r  i  si  ex  stipHlatu 
aat  nomine  facto  petatur  it  may  have  meant  a  litL  obL) 
The   book  containing   such   loans   or  investments   was   called 
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Kalendarium,  which  was  alao  used  for  a  man's  investtnents  col- 
lectively e.g,  D.  xxxii  fr  64  cum  quu  kalendarium  praesturi 
alicui  voluerU,.Ap8ae  quoque  pecuniae,  si  adhuc  kalendario  id^ 
est  nominibus  fdciendis  destinatde  essent,  eideni  jidei  commisso  \ 
cedere  debeant ;  xxxiii  2  fr  37  caleudarii  ususfructns,  xxvi  7  fr  39 
§  14  actio  kalendarii  *  the  right  of  suing  for  the  investments.* 
Cf  xxxii  fr  34  §  I ;  fr  41  §  6,  etc. 

Cicero  says  of  himself  bonum  ^lonten  extstimor  (Fam,  v  6), 
So  in  S.C.  Macedonian mn :  ut  scirent  qui  pessimo  exemplo 
faenerarerdy  nuUiits  posse  Jilii  familiar  bonum  nomen  eaypectata 
pain's  mmie  fieri  (D.  xiv  6  fr  i  pr). 

The  genitive  with  nomen  denotes  the  debtor,  very  rarely 
the  creditor  (v,  Salpius  Novation,  etc,  p.  98).  The  debt  may  be 
not  in  money  but  some  other  thing;  cf  D.  xiii7  fr  iS  pr;  xx  I 

frl3§2. 

Three  other  words,  all  compounds  of  scribere^  and  more  or 
less  connected  with  bookkeeping,  may  be  mentioned. 

Perscribm^e  Ma  to  *  write  in  fiill/  *  write  out/  e.g.  Cic,  Verr, 
ii  I,  21  §  57  ;  Cat.  iii  §  13,  etc.]  so  of  writing  an  acknowledgment 
of  debt  and  pledge  (chirograph am,  D.  xx  i»  fr  6  §  i);  and  it  and 
the  noun  perscriptio  are  specially  used  in  money  matters  in  two 
senses:  (1)  of  the  person,  credited  or  debited  with  sums  of  money, 
writing  entries  in  his  account  books,  e,g.  Rose,  Com.  1  §2  Aeqve 
iabtdae  condemnantur  ejus  qui  veram  non  reUulit  et  eju^quifalsuni 
perscripsit,  the  former  phrase  being  here  used  of  the  debtor,  the 
latter  of  the  creditor;  li*.  2  §  5.  In  Cic.  Flac.  19  §44  the  object 
of  the  expenditure  is  named ;  in  aedem  sacram  rejiciendam  se 
perscripsisse  dicunL     So  also  Verr,  v  19  §48. 

(2)  Of  writing  an  order  (cheque)  ou  a  banker ;  Li  v.  xxiv 
18  §14  a  qaaestore  perscribebatur.  So  apparently  in  Cic*  AtL 
xiii  5 1  Tiro  narravit  perscriptianem  tibi  placere  ;  xvi  2  §  I  quod 
perscribi  oportet.     In  the  wax  tablets  found  at  Pompeii,  con- 


^  3ino6  writing  this  I  have  seen  a  aoniewbat  similar  account  by 
Ij.  Mitteia  in  commenting  on  the  use  of  Hiaypiiffttiv  in  some  Greek  tticords 
ZEO.  xxxii  213  »q.  He  takes  haypatfifiv  in  tliese  documents  regularly  to 
mean  *to  pny/  and  takes  perscrihere  and  perscriptor  often  tij  thiy  sense. 
*  To  give  a  cheque '  is  iti  Engliith  iwse  the  same  as  *  to  jmy,'  preauming  of 
course  that  the  cheque  is  honoured. 
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taming  receipts  to  an  auctioneer  L.  Caecilius  Jucimdus  for  the 
sale  money  for  ditferent  persons*  goods  sold  by  him  for  their 
account,  the  external  docquet  is  * perscriptio!  which  perhaps 
describes  the  contents  as  a  warrant  for  payment  to  the  vendor 
(framed  as  a  receipt— like   Treasury   warrants).     See   Bruns* 

131,  and  Momnisen  Hermes  xii  p.  i  n  (above,  p.  S9X 

In  many  places  the  precise  meaning  is  uncertain,  e.g.  Cic 
Orat  i  58  §  250  si  de  tabulis  et perscriptwuibus  controversia  est; 
PhiL  V  4  §  1 1  SHHiertiuTJi  septiens  rniliem  falsis  perscriptwuibus 
donatioHibiisqfie  avertit;  .4^^.  ix  12  §3  Viri  boni  tiMiras  perscri' 
bunt,  'are  entering  up  their  interest'?  'are  giving  cheques  for 
the  interest  V  Suet.  JuL  42  deducto  siqaid  tisura^  nomine  nume- 
ratum  aut  perscHptum  faisset 

Rescribere  is  *  to  book  a  credit '  or  *  give  an  order  for 
repaying  *  Ter.  Phorm.  922  Transi  sodes  ad  forum  atque  ilirtd 
mihi  cwgentmn  rursum  jube  rescmbi  Ph.  Qttodne  ego  discripsi 
{id,  perscnpsi)  pof^o  illis  ipiibus  debm?  Cic.  Att  xvi  2  §  i  i>^ 
Publilio  quod  perscribi  oportet,  moram  non  puto  esse  facie ndam  ; 
de  residuis  cccc  HS  cc  prctesentta  solvimtis,  reliqua  rescribim^is ; 
Hor.  Sat  ii  3  76  Dictai  (gives  an  order  for  a  loan)  quod  tu 
nuiupiam  rescribere  possis.  So  scribe  decern  a  Nerw,  *  give 
a  cheque  on  Nerius  for  ten '  (Hor  ib,  69)*. 

TranscHbere  is  to  make  a  transfer  in  the  ledger,  e.g.  D.  xvi  I 
fr  13  Si  hereditatem  e merit  et  aes  (dienum  hereditarium  in  86 
transcribat,  '  debit  hei^elf  with  the  debts  due  from  the  estate,' 
(It  is  also  used  of  transfers  of  landed  property  D.  xix  5  fr  12; 
xxxii  fr4r  §9.) 

A  practice  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in  order  to  get  either 
greater  secrecy  or  better  security,  of  interposing  between  lender 
and  borrower,  some  other  persons,  called  by  Seneca  parani 
'balancers/  Thus  Ben,  ii  23  Quidtim  nolunt  nornina  seciim fieri 
nee  interptmi  paraHos  nee  signatores  advocari,  ctiirograpkum 
iantum  dare.  *  Some  persons  like  as  little  fuss  as  possible 
•made  about  a  loan,  simply  an  acknowledgment  in  writing,  no 
*book  entries,  no  interposition  of  'balancers/  no  summoning  of 

*  Beaidea  the  prtjof  thiis  aftbrdcd  by  the  bankers'  books  (cf.  D.  ii  13 
fr  9  $  2),  the  creditor  rtdds  ever  so  many  acknowledgmeutB  drawn  up  by 
Cicutft  {cuide  CictUae  nodoii  tabulaa  cerUum), 
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*  witnesses  to  seal  a  deed/  ih,  iii  15  §  2  Adkibentur  ab  utraqiie 
parte  testes ^  tile  per  tabulag  plurium  nomina  inteiyodtis  parariis 
facit:  ille  non  est  interrogatione  content  us  nisi  reum  mmiu  ^la 
tenuit  ('  by  an  autograph  bond  *  ?).  What  the  pararii  *  were 
(accountants  ?  brokers  ?)  is  not  known.  Some  writers  on  lUteris 
oblifjatio  have  imagined  book-entries  made  by  one  person  in 
another's  books  and  used  these  passages  and  Cic,  Alt  iv  17 
(quoted  below)  in  illustration.  I  cannot  understand  book-entry 
giving  rise  to  an  obligation  between  parties  whose  books  are 
not  used.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  paswages  to  prove 
that  entries  binding  A  to  B  were  made  in  C  s  ledger.  If  book- 
entries  are  intended,  it  could  only  be  by  binding  A  to  G 
(a  banker  perhaps)  in  Cs  books,  C  to  D  in  Ds  books,  and  D  to 
B  in  fi's  books.  Whether  in  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  i  ^  I,  3  something 
of  this  kind  was  referred  to,  is  a  question  insoluble  in  the 
present  state  of  the  MSS.  Borrowing  a  note-book  or  blank 
tablets  {codex,  pugiUares)  from  a  person  in  order  to  get  a 
written  acknowledgment  from  a  debtor  (D.  xiii  6  fr  5  §  8  ;  fr  17 
§  3)  is  a  totally  different  affair :  it  is  merely  what  would  in 
modern  times  be  borrowing  a  sheet  of  paper*  for  the  purpose. 
Only  conceive  a  merchant's  bon-owing  another  merchant's 
ledger  to  make  binding  entries  of  his  own  transactions ! 

A  pass^age  in  Cicero  (Att  iv  17)  is  often  quoted  in  this 
connexion.  He  is  referring  to  a  monstrous  agreement  made 
between  the  consuls  of  the  year  B.C.  54,  and  two  of  the 
candidates  for  the  consulship  of  the  following  year.  One  of 
the  candidates  C.  Memmius  read  this  out  in  the  senate.  The 
consuls  were  to  use  their  influence  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Domitius.  They  in  turn  were  to  procure  for  the  consuls  the 
provinces  they  desired     To  do  this  they  were  to  produce  three 

1  Pariaior  is  used  of  one  who  pay  a  up  and  thus  hftlances  hia  account 
D.  Jtixv  I  fr  8 1 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Bruns  no.  140.  I  derive  both  words  from  petr 
not  parare.  L.  Havet  in  WolfSiin^s  Anhhi  x  525  takes  pararii  to  be  persona 
to  whom  the  loan  ie  made  in  the  first  instance  in  different  amounts  and 
who  then  lend  these  sums  to  the  nail  debtor. 

^  The  diflerence  is  due  to  modern  iniprovement&  The  ancients  used 
wax  tablets  in  which  the  way  eould  l>e  Hiiioothed  again  and  used  afresh 
(analogous  to  our  slates).  If  we  borrow  jjaper,  it  is  a  case  of  mutuum^ 
not  commodatum  :   we  should  repay  the  hke,  not  the  same. 
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augurs  to  declare  they  were  pre&ent  when  a  k^  cuHata  was 
passed  to  give  the  consuls  the  proconsular  imperium,  and  two 
men  of  consular  rauk  to  declare  that  they  were  present  in  the 
senate  when  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  was  arranged,  no 
such  law  having  been  pissed,  and  no  meeting  of  the  senate 
having  been  even  held  on  the  day  named  in  the  fictitious 
resolution.  And  they  bound  themselves  to  do  this  under  a 
penalty  of  40,000  sesterces  to  be  paid  to  each  consul  Cicero 
proceeds :  kaec  pactio  non  verbis  sed  nomtnibus  et  perscriptiO' 
nibus  muUonim  tabulis  cum  esse  facta  dicereiur,  prolata  a 
Menimio  est  nominibus  induciis  auctore  Pompeio^  ie  The  agree- 
ment was  not  made  by  a  stipulation  (verbis)  but  by  book- 
entries  and  orders  for  payment  passed  through  several  persona' 
(bankers  ?)  books.  No  doubt  the  three  augurs  and  two  con- 
aulars  were  secured  beforeliand;  book-entries  or  money  orders 
in  their  favour  were  made.  When  at  Pompey's  instance  the 
agreement  was  produced,  the  names  of  the  consulars  and 
augurs  were  obliterated  {nomimbtis  inductis).  It  is  useless  to 
conjecture  in  what  precise  mode  the  bargain  was  made.  Prob- 
ably there  was  some  further  pactum  ne  petsretitr  to  prevent 
the  parties  claiming  the  penalties  if  the  bargain  was  duly 
performed  ^ 

A  story  given  by  Valerius  Maxiinus  (viii  2  §  2)  appears  to 
relate  to  book-entry.  C.  Visellius  Varro,  when  seriously  ill, 
allowed  a  woman  named  Otacilia*  who  had  been  his  mistress,  to 
debit  him  with  300,000  sesterces  {ea^pensa  fert^i  sibi  passus  est), 
his  intention  being  that  if  he  died  she  should  sue  his  heir  for 
that  amount.  It  was  in  fact  a  viortis  causa  donatio  made  by 
book-entry.  Varro  recovered,  much  to  Otacilia's  regret:  and 
she  sued  him  for  the  money.  The  grent  lawyer  C.  Aquilius 
w&sjudej^,  and  having  some  of  the  leading  men  as  his  assessors 
gave  judgment  against  the  claim.  If  the  case  was  after 
C  Aquilius  had  introduced  (as  praetor,  or  advising  the  praetor 
on  other  occasions)  the  use  of  a  plea  iloli  (see  Cic,  OJf.  above, 
p,  287),  the  decision  would  be  easy  to  understand,  provided  the 

1  Other  views  maj  be  seen  in  Rein  Prle.  R.  p.  691 ;  v.  Salpius  Novat, 
p.  94;  Tyrrell  Cicero* s  €o}re«p.  vol  iij  letter  cxlix.  See  my  article  in 
Clmi.  Jletf.  i  67. 
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issue  contained  such  a  plea.  It  would  as  Savigny  says  (  Vejvju 
ScAn  i  255)  be  justified  from  the  disgraceful  ground  of  the  gift 
(D.  xii  5  fr  8X  from  its  being  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
lea:  Cincia  (Vat.  310,  311),  and  from  its  being  a  vutrtis  causa 
don.  (D.  xliv4  fr  4  §1).  True,  a  condition  of  payment  only 
after  death  would  render  a  book-entry  nugatorj^  (Vat  329), 
But  Valerius'  words  {eo  conmlio)  seem  to  point  to  no  such 
condition  having  been  expressed.  As  judex  Aquilius  would  be 
bound  by  the  issue,  and  if  the  issue  alleged  debt  on  book-entry 
one  does  not  see  how  the  juilge  wiis  to  go  behind  the  simple 
entry  and  consider  the  ground  or  conditions  of  the  gift,  unless 
fraud  was  pleaded  ^  Valerius  says  nothing  of  this  and  regards 
the  whole  Ciise  and  judgment  as  exceptional.  But  as  he 
confuses  book-entry  and  verbal  obligation,  by  calling  the  entry 
inanis  stipukitio  one  cannot  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  his  report* 


B.    Nexum*.     (See  p.  7a) 

1.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  original  meaning  of  nescwnu 
Nectere  is  to  tie  or  bind  (nectere  Ivjare  ^ignijicat  Fest,  p.  165) 
and  is  used  with  an  accusative  both  of  the  thing  tied  and  of 
the  band  pri3duced  by  tying.  Necie  comam  viyrto,  nedere  colla 
Imertw,  purs  hntchia  nectit  (link  their  arms),  are  instances  of 
the  first ;  Veneris^  die,  virwula  necto,  Medo  nectis  catenas,  of  the 
second.  Both  are  found  in  Horace's  Apiicos  iwcte  fiores^  necte 
meo  Lamiae  coronam.  The  metaphorical  use  is  seen  in  Cic, 
A\  D,  i4§9  ^st  euim  admirahilia  quitedam  continuatio  series fpw 
rerum  ut  alia  e^  alia  ne^u  et  mniies  inter  se  aptae  conitgalueqiw 
videantur ;  71  i).  8,  1 7  0 nines  mrtutes  inter  se  nea-a^  et  jtigatae 
a^unt^  etc;  D.  xxvii 4  fr  3  § 8  quod  negotus  tutelae  tempore  gestis 
nsxum  probatur.  Hence  nexitm  is  a  tie  or  band  or  link,  and 
7ieipus  (subst.)  is  *  tying'  and  differa  from  it  no  more  than 
'banding*  or  'bandage*  does  from  'band.'  Our  English  'bond* 
used   both  of  a  legal  obligation  in  writing  and  a  prisoners 

»  Cf.  Pemico  Laheo  li^  pp.  198,  239:  Klibler  ZRO,  xxvii  p.  85, 

^  The  literature  of  the  aubject  is  given  in  Miurhend'H  Hiiit.  Rom.  Law 

p.  151.     An  ea^iay  hj  Mitteis  haa  since  apjjeared  in  ZliG.  xxxv,  prineiimlly 

directed  agaijiBt  Huschke's  publicist  views. 
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chains  illustrates  the  ambiguity  which  attends  the  Latin  wards 
in  some  passages. 

Roman  history  and  law  furnish  at  least  three  uses  of  the 
term  which  deserve  attention ;  the  use  in  Livy's  account  of 
the  early  struggles  at  Rome  arising  from  the  harsh  treatment 
of  insolvent  debtors  which  was  ended  by  the  /ex  Poetelia 
B.C.  326  ;  the  general  use  in  Cicero  and  the  early  lawyers ;  the 
use  in  the  Dige^st  and  CocIe«. 

2.  Livy  recounts  the  public  disturbances  arising  from  in- 
solvent debtors  in  four  bcwjks  of  the  early  history;  viz.  first, 
ii  23 — 32,  when  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  Mom  Samr  and  were 
brought  back  by  Menenius  Agrippa  B.C.  495  ;  next  in  vi  14 — 20 
Manlius'  sedition  B.C.  385,  and  again  ih,  27  B.C.  381,  and  16. 
34 — i^^  ^^c*  377—371 ;  next  in  vii  19 — 21  B.C.  353,  352 ;  last  in 
viii  28  B.C.  32t>.  In  three  of  these  books  (ii,  vii,  viii)  he  uses 
the  term  nexiim  and  new^as;  in  the  vith  book  though  describing 
similar  scenes  of  distress  he  speaks  of  judicati  and  uddicti  but 
not  of  nea:t.  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  language  is 
simply  an  echo  of  the  authority  he  had  before  him. 

The  principal  passages  from  Livy  are  as  follows : 

B.C.  495.  Livy  ii  23  §  1  Civitas  secum  ipsa  discQrs,.,inas:inie 
propter  nexos  oh  aes  alienum.  Fremebant  se  /oris  pro  lihertaie 
et  imjwrio  dimicantes,  domi  a  civibm  captos  et  appressos  esse* 
A  centurion  of  advanced  age  iu  miserable  plight  burst  into 
the  foruin  and  said  (§5)  Sctbino  bello  se  militantem,  quia  propter 
poputattoiws  uffri  non  fructu  modo  caruent  sed  tnlla  incenaa 
fueritf  direpta  omnm,  pecoru  abacttij  trihuUim  iniquo  ^uo  tempore 
impef^atum,  aes  alien mn  fedsse,  (§6)  ^d  etimulcLtum  usuria 
pHmo  se  agro  jxiterno  aintoqite  exuisse^  dmnde  foriimis  aUie, 
postremo  velut  tabem  perveni^se  ad  corpus;  ductum  se  ab  ere- 
ditore  non  in  servitmtn  sed  in  ergasUduni  et  curmjicinam  esse, 
Inde  ostentare  tergum  foedum  receiitibu-s  vestigiis  verbemmK 
Ad  haec  msa  audi taq tie  clamor  ingens  07^itur,  Non  iam  foro 
se  tumultiLS  tenet  sed  passim  totam  urhem  permdiL     Neid  vincti 

trvv  Toit  viols  ^vfTiv '  tTrtraTTfttfTos  Hi  rov  9<(rwQTov  rStv  ov  pa&mv  ipytiiv  ri 
avTiifriiv  avT^  7rXi^«^  tXa^ou  fidim(i  ndpv  woWds  k.t.X.  Dionys.  vi  26 
p,  1099. 
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SQlutiqim^  se  undiqits  in  publicum  proripiunt  iniplorant  Qairitium 
fid^m. 

The  Volscians  making  an  attack  on  the  Roman  territory, 
the  plebeians  are  reluctant  to  take  arms  niitil  the  consul  Ser- 
vilius  (24  §  6)  ediant  ne  quis  civeni  Romanum  vinctum  aut 
ckiHmim.  tenereti  quo  nitnus  ei  nomims  edendi  apftd  cmtsules 
potest a^  fieret^  twu  qms  ndlitis  donee  in  caMris  esset  bona  possi- 
deret  mit  venderet,  liberos  nepotesve  ejm  moraretur\  (§7)  Hoc 
proposito  edicto  ei  qui  adenmt  nesi  profiteH  exte^tvplo  nofftinu, 
et  undique  ex  iota  urbe  proripientium  se  ex  privato^  cum  re- 
tiTwndi  ju.s  creditor*!  non  esset^  concursus  in  forum  ut  sacraniento 
dicerertt  jieH, 

(27  §1)  After  defeating  the  Volsci,  Sabini,  and  Aurimci, 
the  Roman  people  tnctor  tot  intra  paiwos  dies  bellis  promi^sa 
conmdis  Jidemque  senaius  earpectabat,  cum  Appius  et  irisita 
superbia  animo  et  td  collegae  vanam  faceret  fidevi,  quum  asper- 
rime  poterat,  jm  de  creditis  pecumis  dioere.  Deinceps  et  qui  ante 
next  fiwrant  creditoribu^  tradebantur  et  nectebautur  alii.  (|  8) 
Desperato  consulum  senatu^que  anxiiio,  cum  in  ius  duct  debi^ 
torem  vidismnt,  undique  commlabant. 

Disturbances  take  place  and  eventually  a  dictator  is  ap- 
pointed (30  §4),  viz.  M,  Valerius,  who  issues  an  edict  similar  to 
that  of  Servilius.  An  army  is  again  formed,  and  the  Volsci, 
Aec[ui  and  Sabini  are  defeated^  Valerius  then, (31  §8)  omnium 
actionum  in  senatu  primam  kabidt  pro  victore  populo  rettu- 
litque  quid  de  nexi.s  fieri  phiceret.  The  motion  is  rejected 
through  ihe  influence  of  the  feneratores  {^7,g\  amd  a  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer  takes  place,  which  is  ended  by  the  institution 
of  the  tribunate  and  by  the  release  both  of  insolvents  from 
their  debt,  and  of  those  from  confinement  who  were  detained 
either  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  at  the  time  agreed  on  or 
for  judgment  debts'. 

?r/Sar.      ik  p.  I  loa 

*  Tflff  royrftjv  otJcmr  /Jtr^^fva  t'^avM  fjtrp-f  Kari ;^riir  ^^r  frotXcIv  /t^r*  itfwy^vpd' 
(uv  /AF}rf  yivftf  avroiv  dirayttv  npot  fujdfv  c^v^^JoXcua|f.      ih.  28  p*  1 105^ — 6. 

3  These  termd  were  stated  by  MeiiciiiaH,  rnvs  rnfuikovTas  xP*^  ****  M 
Bwafitvovs  diaXv(ra0^0at   TravruT  a^ftcr^at  r^v    otpfXrfpdrmtf  ditctuovpfv   ical  rt 
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Time  passes,  the  Xli  tables  are  enacted,  and  the  next  we 
bear  in  Lii^  of  disturbances  on  account  of  debtors  is  connected 
with  Manlius  in  B.C.  385. 

Livy  vi  1 1  §  8  Manlius  non  contenius  tigrariia  legibuB  quae 
materia  smnper  tribunis  plebi  seditionum  fuisset,  Jidem  mdiri 
coepU ;  acriores  quippe  aeris  cdieni  stimulos  etufe  qui  non  egesta^ 
tern  modo  atqne  ignominiam  minentur,  sed  nervo  ac  vincUs  corpus 
Itberum  territent  Et  erai  aeris  alieni  magna  vis,  re  damnosissima 
etiam  divitibm,  a^dificando  contracta  (This  waa  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,) 

(14  §3)  Genturionent,  nobilem  militaribtis  factis,  iiidicatum 
pecuniae  cum  duct  vidiaset^  jnedio  foro  cum  caterva  sua  accurrit 
et  manum  inlecit../'  turn  vtro  ego'*  inquit  *' nequicquam  hoc 
deaira  Capitolium  arxemque  servaverim,  si  civem^^An  sermiutem 
ac  viJtcla.  diici  videam^  Inde  rem  creditori  palam  populo  solvit 
libraque  et  aere  liheratHni  emitiit. 

The  centurion  declared  (§7)  se  miliianiem,  se  restituent^m 
eversos  penates^  multiplici  tarn  sorte  exsolnta,  mergeiiiibus  semper 
sortem  usvHs^,  obrutumfenore  esse, 

Manlius  {§10)  Fundum  tn  Veienti,  caput  patrirnoiiii^  suhiecit 
praeconit  **  ne  quern  mstruni'  inquit  '*Qmrites,  donee  quicqtiantr 
in  re  niea  supererit  iudiaitum  addictumve  dwci  patiar!' 

Suramoned  before  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cossus,  Manlius 
(according  to  Livy)  addrei^sed  him  (15  §9)  '^Offendit'*  inquit  *"  £e, 

jcai  Tavra  tXtvdtpa  ttvai  itjpiVopifv  oorot  r€  fit k at  &\ayT«£  tdiat  rrapffioi^rjfrrtv  TOtr 
icaradtJcctora^fVotr  koi  tovtovv  t\«v&tpov^  tivat  ^ov\6fit0a^  xat  rar  KaTayraartit 
avT^v  oKvpovf  womvfuv  (Dionj8.  vi  83  p.  1231).  See  Schwegler  Bom.  Gesch. 
ii  259.     Uvj  mentiofw  *mly  the  apiKjintrnent  of  tribunes. 

Money  lending  is  the  tuixne  in  moiiem   time**.     The  following  throe 
are  from  the  evidence  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
CoQunoos  in  1897;  and  the  facb*  were  admitted  by  the  m4)ney lender : 
A-     Loan  £115 ;  repaid  £175 ;  debt  sued  for  £689. 

B.  Loan  £400;  imnoi«8ory  note  £648  (Feb.  1888);  repaid  (by  Sept. 
1888)  £175.  lOa. ;  hilanwi  £472.  10*.;  add  default  interest  from  Sept.  1888 
to  Jan.  1881*,  at  Jrf.  |)cr  **hilling  j>er  week  ;  amount  8till  due  £787.  lOs. 

C.  Lmn  £460;  rei«vid  £456;  interest  £280;  default  intei-est 
£213.  16*.  8d 

The  moneylender  said  in  defence  that  he  was  always  open  to 
a  reajionablc  reduction  (Time^  July  28  and  30^  1897). 
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A,  Gomsli^  vosqits  patres  cmucripti,  circumfma  turba  lateri  tneof 
Quin  earn  diducitis  a  me  aingidi  vestris  beneficiw,  tntercedendo^ 
exiviendo  de  tiervo  cives  vestros,  prohihendo  imlicatos  addictosque 
dtwi,  ex  eo  quod  ajfiait  opibu^  vestris  sustinendo  neceii,nt(Ues 
aliorrum  I  Sed  quid  ego  vos  de  vestro  impendatis  hortor  ?  Sortem 
reliqimm^  ferts ;  de  capite  deducite  quod  nsuri^  peffiumeratum 
est;  mm  nihilo  mea  tnrba  quam  uUius  conspectior  erit 

Maniius  is  itnprisoned  {vinctm  in  carcere),  and  eventually 
releaaed  by  the  senate.  He  again  recommences  (B,c.  384) 
similar  proceedings.  Plebs,  ditm  tarn  potentem  habebat  ducem, 
spem  cepit  fenons  espugnandi  i8  §2.  Two  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons indict  hi  m.  At  the  trial  (20  §6)  homines prope  qitadringentos 
produsmsse  dicitur,  quibus  si'ne  fenore  expenms  pecunias  tulisset, 
quorum  bona  venire,  qtws  dud  addictos  prohibuisseL  Manlius 
ifi  after  trial  put  to  death  (§  1 2). 

In  the  year  B.C.  380  there  were  no  censors,  two  attempts  at 
creating  them  having  failed^  the  first  from  the  death  of  one, 
the  second  from  informality,  A  third  attempt  was  prevented 
by  scruples,  (27  §  6)  Earn  vera  ludificationem  plebis  tribuni 
ferendam  neffabant:  fugere  senatum  testes,  tabular  puMicas, 
census  cidusque,  quia  nolint  coiispici  sumniam  aeris  alien i,  quae 
indicaiura  sit  demersavi  pwrtein  a  parte  ciiHtatis,  cum  interim 
obaeratam  plebem  obiectitri  alits  atque  alUs  hostibus..,.(^S)  Quod 
si  sit  animus  plebi  memor  patruni  libertatis,  se  nee  addict 
quernquam  civ&m  Rotnanum  ob  creditam  pecuniam  passuros^ 
neque  dilectum  habeji,  d&nec  inspecio  aere  alieno  initaque  ratioThe 
7ninuendi  eiu^,  sciat  unusquisque  quid  sui,  quid  alieni  sit^  super* 
sit  sibi  liberum  corpus^  an  id  quoque  nervo  debeatur,  Merces 
seditioms  proposita  coufestim  s€diti(nwni  excitant  Nam  et  ad- 
dicebantur  multi  et^.jwvas  iegiones  scribendojs  patres  censuerant. 
Neque  duci  addictos  ttibuni  sinebant,  neque  iuniores  nominu 
dabant,  Patribus  minor  in  praesens  cura  creiUiae  pecuniae 
iuris  ejcsequendi  quam  dilectus  erat 

(31  §  4)  Condiciones  impositae  patribuJi,  ne  quis,  quoad  debeU 
latum  esset,  trihutum  daret,  aut  ius  de  pecunia  credita  diceretur. 

B.C.  377.     The   debts   of    the   commons   are    increased   by 

*  So  Madvig  (mortem  ahquam  MSS,),     *  Take  the  remainder  of  the 
pnnci}>al  sum,  having  first  deducted  what  has  been  paid  aa  interest/ 
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having  to  pay  a  tax  fur  building  a  wall  (32  §  1).  Then  (34  §  2) 
Cum  iam  e^  re  nihil  dari  posset^fama  et  corpore  imUcati  atque 
addict}  creditoribus  sfitis/aciebant,  poenaque  in  viceinfidei  cesserat 

(35  §  4)  Creati  tribuni  C\  Liciniu^  et  L.  Sextiu^  promul- 
gavere  leges  omnes  adversia  opes  patricioriim  et  pro  commodis 
plebiSf  unam  de  aere  alieno,  ut  deducto  eo  de  capite  qitod  usiiris 
permimeratum  esset,  id  quod  superesset  triennio  aequis  pensioni- 
bus  persolveretur ;  alteram  de  nwdo  agrorum^  etc. 

ac.  369,  (365  12)  Licinius  and  Sextius  asked  an  pkiceret 
fenore  circwmventam  plebem,  potim  quam  sorts  creditum  solvate 
corpus  in  nervum  ttc  supplicia  dare,  et  ijregatim  quotidie  de  foro 
addictus  dud  ei  repleri  mnctis  nobiles  domuSy  et  ubicumqas 
patridus  kabitett  ibi  carcerem  privatum  esse. 

Both  the  above-named  laws  were  carried  B.a  368  (Liv,  vi 

39  §2). 

In  the  viith  book  of  Livy  the  word  nexuni  recurs. 

Ill  B.C.  357  (16  i  i)  a  law  de  unciario  fenore  is  carried  by 
the  tribunes. 

B.C,  354,  (19  §5)  Stsi  wmdario  fenore  facto  levata  umra 
erat,  sorte  ipsa  obruebantur  inopes  Tieanimqiie  inibant. 

A  commission  of  five  meni^arii  were  appointed  to  relieve 
the  general  insolvency  of  the  commons  B.a  352.  (21  §  8)  Tarda 
nomina  et  impeditiora  inertia  debitorum  quam  facultatihim  atd 
tierarium,  menMS  cum  aere  iti  foro  pomtis,  dissolvit^  ut  popido 
prim  caveretur,  aut  aesttrfmtio  aequis  rerum  pretiis  liberavit 

In  the  next  year  (22  §6)  Quia  sulutio  aeris  alieni  mtdtarum 
rerum  mutaverat  dominos,  censtim.  agi  placuit. 

In  B.C.  347  {2y  §  3)  Smfiunciarimn  tantum  em  unciario  fefwre 
factum  et  in  penmones  aequas  tnermii,  ita  ut  quarta  praesens 
esset,  soIuUq  aeris  alieni  dwpensata  est;  et  sic  quoque  parte 
plebis  affecta.,  fides  lumen  publica  pr^ivafis  difficidtutibus  potior 
ad  curam  senatui  fuit  Levatae  rnaanTtte  res,  quia  tt^huto  ac 
dilectu  ^upersess-um. 

In  B.C.  342  (vii  42)  a  hill  is  stated  to  have  been  brought 
forward  and  perhaps  carried  by  L»  Genucius  a  tribune  of  the 
commons  ne  fenerare  liceret,  but  Livy  s  authorities  were  not 
agreed. 

In  viii  28  we  have  the  story  of  the  abrogation  of  neximi. 
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B.C.  326  Eo  anno  plebei  Romatute  velut  aliud  mitiuin  libeti^s 
factum  est  quod  necti  desterunt;  mutatwm  autem  iiis  <A  nnitts 
feneraioris  mmul  libidmem,  sinml  crudelitatem  mmgnem.  L, 
Papirius  is  Jhit,  cut  se  C,  Ptihlilim  ob  nes  alienum  patemum 
nexmn  dederatK  Papirius  attempts  to  seduce  Publilius»  but 
fails,  and  orders  hitn  to  be  stripped  and  flogged.  The  youth 
after  being  flogged  bursts  from  the  house  and  excites  a  tuinult, 
Victum  eo  die  oh  impotentem  iniuriam  unius  ingens  vincidum 
Jidei,  iussique  consules  ferre  ad  populum,  ne  quw^  nisi  qui 
noxam  meruisset,  donee  poenam  lueret,  in  campedibm  aui  in 
nertm  ieiieretiir ;  pecuniae  creditae  bona  debitoris,  non  corpus, 
obnowium  esset*  Ita  nexi  soluti,  cautmnqm  in  postern m  ne 
necterentur. 

In  BX\  216  (Liv,  xxiii  14  §  3)  we  hear  that  the  dictator 
M.  Junius  Pera  edixit^  qui  capitalmu  frandem  ausi  quiqm  pe- 
amiae  iudicati  in  vinculis  essent,  qui  eanim  apud  se  milites 
Jierent,  eos  noxa  pecuniaque  sese  exsolm  itissurmn,  a  step  which 
Livius  calls  ultimum  prope  desperatae  rei  publicde  aminiium. 

S.  It  is  difficulty  to  imagine  that  the  state  of  things 
described   in   Livy  s  vi^*^  book  was   really  different  from    that 


disturbances  arose  from  distress,  and  the  distress  from  debt; 
the  debt  was  caused  by  loans  payable  with  interest,  and  the 
accumulation  of  unpaid  interest  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
origiiial  loan.  The  debtors  were  led  off  into  confinement ; 
were  put  in  chains  or  prison ;  were  slaves  in  fact  though 
not  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  were  disgraced  and  often  ill- 
used»  The  difference  is  that  in  the  vith  book  they  are  spoken 
of  as  iudicati  addictique,  in  the  other  books  as  newi.  The  law 
described  in  the  viii*^  book  deals  distinctly  with  ne^n,  and 
says  that  the  tim  were  freed  and  that  v£cti  was  abolished  for 
the  future. 

There  is  nothing  in  Livy  which  suggests  any  other  than 
a  corporal  meaning  for  necti  and  iwitiis,  '  To  be  bound*  and 
'bondsman'  appear  to  be  the  proper  translation.     Nead  vincti 

*  Cf.  VaJ.  Max.  vi  i  §  9  Cum  propter  domesiicum  rmjmm  et  gram  oe* 
alienum  P.  PIoUq  nexum  se  dof^  (T.  Vetttrim)  aduteacefdidui  admodum 
coacttu  esseL 
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solutique  are  '  Bondsmen  (or  *  prisoners  for  debt*)  in  chains  and 
at  large*/  confinement  being  in  fact  carried  out  sometimes 
by  shackles  {lincUs,  compedibm)  or  stocks  {nervo\  sometimes  by 
mere  imprisonment,  or  the  parole  or  practical  consent  of  the 
debtor  Nexum  inihant  and  nectehantur  are  *  entered  into 
bonds/  *  became  bond'  or  *  bound/  i,e.  passed  from  a  state  of 
personal  liberty  into  one  of  bondage  or  practical  slavery. 
Nea^uni  se  dare  alicui  is  like  Tuiptum  se  dare  *  to  give  oneself 
to  someone  to  biod/  If  it  were  not  for  other  writers  than 
Livy,  a  metaphorical  instead  of  a  corporal  meaning  would  not 
have  beet)  thought  of  with  necti^  n€jm6\  jieiTum,  Nor  can  we 
give  any  other  meaning  to  the  word  in  Columella  i  3  §  12  where 
he  speaks  of  the  overpowerfnl  qui  possident  fines  gmitium,  quos 
proculcandos  pecudibtt^  et  vastwndoB  feris  derelinquunt,  aut  occu- 
patos  7iexu  civiiim  et  ergcistulis  tenenL  So  Justin  xxi  I  1 5 
Dioni/sifis  nexorum  tria  milia  carcere  dimittit ;  ib.  2  §  2  neCt  ^ 
pater ^  carcerem  Tiejds  sed  caedibuH  civitatejn  replet 

The  XII  tables  were  enacted  between  the  events  described 
by  Livy  in  his  ii"'^  and  vi*^  books.  Gellius  (xx  l  §41)  describes 
the  procedure  ordained  by  them^  applicable  especially  to  debt 
on  loan.  It  deals  with  admissions  of  loans  and  with  judgments. 
Dtici  is  applied  both  to  taking  into  court  and  taking  from 
court  into  confinement :  the  debtors  are  vincti  aut  nervo  aut 
cmiqmdibus,  and  unless  they  come  to  terms  with  their  creditors 
are  kept  by  them  in  vinculis  for  sixty  days;  but  duriog  this 
time  are  produced  in  the  comitntm  on  three  market  days  and 
notice  of  their  debt  is  given.  If  at  last  they  are  not  redeemed 
they  become  addicti  and  either  capite  poena^  dard  aut  trans 
Tiherim  peregre  vennm  emit  With  the  exception  of  this  last 
clause  the  whole  proecdure  agrees  well  with  Livy's  description ; 
only  that  he  applies  neanm  to  the  debtor,  and  does  not  make 
any  difference  between  their  state  before  and  after  final  addic- 
tion. The  law  of  the  XII  tables  in  this  matter  probably  only 
confinned  existing  pi-actice. 

4.     One  mention  of  nexuni  in  the  xn  tables  has  come  down 

^  Madvig  Verfagming  ii  p.  19311.  Cf,  Huficbke  Ntxum  p.  70;  D.  L  16 
fr  2 16  Verum  est  eum  qui  in  carcere  dusua  eat  non  videri  neque  vtncium  Tufqua 
m  inncidtM  e§9e  nui  corpori  eftu  vincula  niU  adhibiia. 
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tu  us.  Festus,  p.  177  sab  v,  nuncupata  quotes:  cum  mxwm 
fiwiet  maiicipiumque,  uti  Imffiia  nuiicupa^sit,  it  a  ju^  esto.  Here 
we  are  placed  in  a  different  sphere  altogether  from  that  of 
Livy,  Nessmtir  is  evidently  a  contract  of  some  soit,  a  bond 
perhaps,  but  a  bond  not  of  a  physical  but  of  an  abstract 
nature.  With  this  the  use  of  the  terra  in  Cicero  accords. 
It  is  (except  in  RP/ii^g)  used  with  or  for  muncipium,  ap- 
parently to  denote  mancipatory  oonveyance  of  property  or 
the  legal  guanxnty  of  title  thence  arising.  These  are  the 
passages, 

Caecin.  §  102  Sulla  ipse  ita  tulit  de  dmtate  ( Volaterratwrum% 
ut  7wn  suMulerit  horum  Tiexa  atque  hereditates, 

Mur.  §  3  In  its  rebm  repetendis  quae  mancipt  mnt,  is  peri- 
culum  praestare  debet,  qui  se  neivu  obliijavit 

Har.  Resp,  §  14  Mtdtae  sutit  dmmw  in  hac  ur be,., jure  optimo 
Bed  tattt£n  jure  priDUtOy  jure  kereditario,  jure  auctoritutis,  jure 
mancipt,  jure  neai^, 

Oni^.  i§i73  In  ciiusis  centumiriraiihwi,  usucapi(/num,  tute- 
larum,  geHtilitatuin^  agimtionumt  adlumonumf  circumfluvionum, 
nexorum^  nmncipiorum,  parietufUt  luminum,  siillicidiarum,  testa- 
vientoram  ruptorum  aut  ratorum,  ceterurumque  innumerabilium 
jura  versentur. 

76,  iii§i59  0 nines  translatis  et  alienis  magis  delectantur 
verbis,  quam  propnis  et  suis:  nam  si  res  suum  nomen  et  voca" 
bulum  proprium  non  hahet,  ut  pes  in  Tiavi,  ut  nemim  quod  per 
libram  agitur,  ui  in  uxore  dwortimn,  jiecessitas  cogit  quod  non 
habeas  aliunde  stmiere, 

UP,  i  §  27  Huic  soli  licet  omnia,  n^n  Qmriiium  sed  sapi- 
entium  jure,  pro  suis  vindicare,  nee  civili  nexo  sed  communi  lege 
naturae,  quae  vetat  uilam  rem  esse  cujusquam  nisi  ejus  qui 
tractare  et  utt  sciat 

lb.  ii§59  Sunt  propter  unius  libidinem  omnia  newa  civium 
liberata  nectierque  postea  desitum\ 

Parad.  S  §  35  Non  ita  dicunt  eos  esse  servos  ut  mandpia  qime 
sunt  dominorum  facta  nej:o  attJt  aliquojure  civili. 

*  The.»e  three  words,  auctimiatis  mmt/;ipi  n^xi^  refer  to  the  same  thing 
(cf.  Hiiachke  N*^.viim  notes  1 5  and  269),  *Hale  maaciiJation  and  aaauranoe*' 
'  This  \H  no  doubt  from  the  old  annaliet :  cf,  Liv,  viii  28  above* 
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Top.  §  zS  where  he  gives  as  an  iaatance  of  a  defiDition  which 
proceeds  by  enumeration  of  all  the  species  of  the  genus:  Ab- 
alienatio  est  eju,s  rei  qmw  manclpi  est  aut  traditio  alteri  neOrO  aut 
in  jure  cessio  inter  quos  ea  jure  cimli  jien  posmmt 

Ep,  FanL  vii  30  writing  to  Curio  (who  had  said  in  ib,  29 
sum  ^prjcfci  pip  tints f  tcnia-ei  Sk  Attici  nostri ;  ergo  frwctvs  est 
turn,  nuincipium  itliiis).  Quoniam  prop r turn  {A  ttici)  te  esse  sa'ilns 
mancipio  et  nexo,  nieum  autem  uaii  et  friictu,  contefitus  isio  sujfi : 
id  entm  est  cuiasqtie  proprium  quo  quisqite  Jruitur  atque  utitur, 

5.  Cicero's  conteTiiporaries  Varro  and  Aelius  Gall  us  give 
us  express  infonnatiou  in  two  important  passages. 

Varro  LL,  vii  105*  Nexum  Manilius  scribit  omne  qnod  per 
libram  el  aes  gentur,  in  quo  sint  mancipUL  Mucius  quae  per 
ms  et  lihram  jiunt  ut  obligentur,  praeterquam  j/ianctpio  detur. 
Hoc  veriiis  esse  ipsum  verbum  osteiidit,  de  quo  qvaeriiur ;  nam 
id  est  J  quod,  obligatur  per  libram  neque  suum  fit,  inde  nexnui 
dictum.  Liber  qui  suas  operas  in  sei*vitutem  pro  pecunia  qmiui 
debet  dat  dwm  solveret,  nearus  vocatur,  ul  ah  aere  obueraius.  Hoc 
C.  Poetelio  Libone  Visolo*  dictatore  sublatmn  ne  fieret,  et  omnes, 
qui  banam  copiam  juranint,  ne  essent  nem,  dissoluti. 

Festus  p.  165  Neiciim  est,  id  ait  Galltis  Aelius,  quodcumque 
per  aes  et  libram  gentm\  id  quod  necti  dtcitur,  quo  in  genere 
sunt  haec,  testamenti  /actio,  ne.ri  datio,  ne^ri  liberatio^.  (For 
these  last  two  I  suspect  the  real  expressions  were  ne^ui  or  nsuni 
(dat.)  or  neanim  (supine)  datio^  twaru  (abl.)  liberatio,) 

Notwithstanding  the  had  state  of  the  text  it  is  clear  from 
these  passages  that  in  its  legal  use  nedere  was  per  aes  et  libram 
gerere,  Manilius  and  Gallus  Aelius  holding  mancipation  to  be 
a  species  of  neamm,  and  with  this  Cic.  OraL  iii  159  agrees; 
Mucins  Scaevola  putting  n€4imm  and  mancipium  side  by  side 
as  species  of  per  aes  et  libram  gerere,  Varro  supports  Mucius' 
view  by  an  etymology  of  his  own.  He  does  not  notice  the 
relationship  of  ne^mis  to  tiectere,  but  supposes  it  to  be  a  com- 
pouud  of  TWO  suus  (!)  and  thence  argues  that  mancipium  and 
nexum  are  opposed :  by  mancipium  a  thing  becomes  one  s  own, 

1  I  have  followed  Mommaen's  text  as  given  in  Brune'  FonteM, 
*  MS.  ba8  0  popiUio  txtcare  tiUo. 
^  MS.  nejd  dando  fiext  Uborando, 
R.  IL  20 
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by  iwijcwm  a  person  becomes  for  a  time  a  slave  and  not  one's 

own. 

6,  Besides  the  other  expressions  quoted,  Festns  p.  165  has 
'iieantni  a€^  apud  antiquos  dicebatur  pecunia  quae  per  iiej^um 
obiigatur,  I  hesitate  to  assigoi  any  definite  meaning  to  this 
in  the  absence  of  an  example  of  its  nse.  It  appears  not 
applicable  to  money  paid  over  as  a  loan^  for  that  does  not 
remain  '  boiiod,*  but  is  intended  to  be  spent.  Nor  does  it  better 
fit  the  money  claimed  in  replacement,  for  that  cannot  be  bound 
before  it  is  produced.  True,  Varro  (LL.  v  102)  says  qui  pe- 
cuntam  ulligot  stipulari  et  i^estipidari  dicunt  as  if  to  get  a 
binding  promise  to  pay  money  were  to  bind  the  money  itself, 
but  he  gives  no  instance  of  its  use  from  which  we  can  see 
whether  it  is  a  phrase  of  law  or  of  business  or  of  light  con- 
versation, satire  or  comedy.  Possibly  it  is  a  mere  general 
phrase  for  a  loan  secured  by  the  nerum.  Nor  do  I  think 
pecunia  nunctipata  'money  named  in  the  declaration  of  the 
neirum'  (Fest.  p.  173,  Varro  LL,  vi  60)  throws  much  light  on 
the  matter,  though  M.  Voigt  (Xll  Tak^iii)  elevates  it  into 
the  title  of  the  action  for  recovery  of  a  loan  I 

7-  In  the  only  passage  in  which  Gaius  speaks  of  Twanim 
(and  that  passage  very  imperfectly  read)  he  identifies  nexum 
with  mancipation.  Admonendi  sumus..q)rovincialis  soli  neamm 
non  esse. .  .solum  Italicum  mancipi  est,  promnmale  nee  maneipi  est, 
Frontinus  (or  Aggenus  Urbictis)  Qrom.  p.  36  Lachmann,  has  the 
like.  Stipendiani  (Afri)  fie^rum  non  habent  neque  pmsidendo  ab 
alio  quaeri  posstmt :  possidentur  tamen  a  pjivatis^  sed  alia  con- 
dicione :  et  veneunt,  sed  nee  mandpatio  eorum  ierptima  potest  esse. 

Of  any  money-contract  by  the  use  of  the  brouze  and  scales 
Gains  has  nothing,  but  neji^i  liberatio  is  clearly  given  us  in 
iii  173,  Est  etiam  alia  species  imaginariae  solutionis  per  eves 
(^  libram.  Quod  et  ipsum.  genus  certis  in  causis  receptum  est ; 
velidi  si.  quid  eo  nomine  debeat  quod  per  aes  et  libram  gestum 
sit  sive  quid  e^r  judicati  causa  debeat.  The  ceremony  is  like 
that  of  mancipation,  but  with  a  declaration  appropriate  to 
release. 

8.  In  the  Digest  and  Codes  we  find  neji^is,  -rte^rum  used  aa 
equivalent   to   obligatiis,   obligatio,    but   especially   of    pledge. 
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Thus  Pactum,  ut  m  qiiis  stimmas  propter  tributio'nes  praedii 
pignari  nead  facias  creditor  solvisset,  a  debitore  reciperet  (D.  ii  14 
fr52§2  Ulp.);  pttrtem  neam  pigmrls  liberam  connequatur  (x  2 
fr  33  Pap,) ;  *i  tptds  ideo  creditorem  possessione  arcuei^t  quia>  rmn 
mmm  ptdabut  vel  mbi  neitam  vel  cetie  nmi  esse  debitoris  (xliii  4 
fr  1  §  4  Ulp.) ;  nej^um  nan  facial  praediorum  nisi  persona  quae 
jure  potest  obliffari  (Cod  Theod.  ii  30  fr  2  =  Cud.  Just,  viii  i  5  fr  8); 
qui  hypothecae  sen  piffuori  rem  mbi  mitani  vendiderit  (Cod.  Jnst, 
viii  27  fr  2) ;  sciens  aiiemim  rern  velui  propriam  suo  neitiiit  ere- 
ditori  (ik  ix  34  fr  2).  But  the  words  are  also  used  in  other 
connexions,  e^g.  nearn  venditi  iibm-are  (D.  xii  6  fr  26  §  7  Jul.) ; 
accepti  latio  est  utriusque  ah  eodem  nexu  liberatio  (D.  xlvi4  fr  i 
Modest.);  nemi  sanguinis  teneri  (Cod.  Theod.  xii  I  fr  122);  et€. 

9.  From  this  review  of  the  use  of  the  words  we  find  three 
special  meanings;  (1)  physical  confinement  for  debt,  which 
meaning  Livy  appears  to  have  always  given  to  the  words,  though 
probably  his  early  authorities  were  better  informed  ;  (2)  niLin- 
cipation,  which  was  its  ordinary  meaning  t<j  Cicero  and  his 
contemporaries,  Varro  excepted  ;  (Z)  legal  tie  or  bund  such  as 
arises  Iroui  pledge,  used  somewhat  rhetorically  in  the  kwyern. 
All  these  meanings  may  be  said  to  be  combined  in  the  nemim 
which  we  are  seeking.  It  was  a  contract,  with  similar  ceremony 
to  that  of  mancipation,  and  constantly  leading  to  imprisonment 
for  debt.  According  to  Varro  it  was  a  pledge  or  surrender  of 
a  man's  personal  services  until  he  found  means  to  pay  his  debt. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Livy  speaks  of  two  classes  of 
prisoners,  nexi  and  judicati,  and  that  the  language  used  of 
their  fate  is  similar  to  that  of  Gellius  in  describing  execution 
following  a  judgment  debt.  Maolius  is  said  (in  Liv,  vi  14 
quoted  above)  to  have  seen  a  judgment  debtor  (judicatum 
pecuniae)  being  led  off  by  his  creditor  to  his  private  prison  : 
he  at  once  takes  the  position  of  im^dex  and  openly  pays  the 
debt  to  the  creditor-  On  doing  this  he  doubtless  actjuired  an 
analogous  right  to  that  of  a  sponsor  (Gai.  iv  22,  above  p.  36), 
but,  instead  of  exacting  repayment,  he  released  him  with  the 
bronze  and  balance.  This  form  of  release  was  applicable  not 
only  to  discharge  judgment  debts  but  also  any  contract  made 
by   the    bronze    and    balance ;    in   other   words   to   discharge 
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a  nexum,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (vi  83  quoted  above) 
speaks  of  two  classes  of  iinfortimates,  those  whose  persons 
were  detained  froDi  having  raade  default  in  the  legal  times 
of  payment,  and  those  who  had  lost  their  private  suits  and 
had  btseii  given  up  to  their  opponents.  Gaios  (iv  22)  mentions  a 
practice  in  many  old  laws  of  making  the  penalty  for  breach  to  be 
'arrest  as  for  a  judgment  Aiiht*  {mimus  injectmnern  pro  jndicato). 
Whether  these  laws  were  as  old  as  the  events  in  Livy  we  do 
not  know,  hut  the  practice  was  no  doubt  old.  It  is  hardly 
therefore  an  assumption  to  say  that  nemmi  was  a  contract, 
espeeihlly  applied  to  the  loan  of  nioney»  by  which  the  burro wer 
bound  himself,  in  default  of  payment  at  the  agreed  time  or 
times  of  a  sum  covering  principal  and  interest,  to  accept  the 
position  of  a  judgment  debtor*,  possibly  in  some  form  of  words, 
accompanying  the  ceremony  of  bronze  and  balance,  \\k^  ]wo  jiidi- 
ccUo  damnum  era  (cf  Gai.  iii  175).  The  nea^um  was  thus  analogous 
to  a  warrant  of  attorney  (or  cognovit  iwimttem)  in  English  law 
given  by  a  debtor  confessing  a  cause  of  action*  and  authorising 
judgment  to  be  entered  up  against  him  without  further  pro- 
ceeding. Such  warrants,  says  Blackstone  (iii  397  ed.  Kerr), 
constitute  a  very  usual  form  of  security  for  money.  (Since 
1837  they  have  been  subjected  to  severe  regulation.) 

10.  Business  done  by  means  of  the  bronze  and  scales  {qu4}d 
per  libram  et  aes  gerttur)  contained  in  old  times  two  chief 
species,  mandpiimi  and  nexum.  Both  consisted  originally  in 
handing  over  bronze  by  weight,  as  price  or  as  loan,  accom- 
panied by  some  declaration  of  the  purpose  and  conditions  of 
the  transaction.  The  effect  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
business.  A  purchaser  parts  with  his  money,  but  in  return 
the  seller  hands  over  the  thing  with  a  warranty  of  title.  A 
lender  parts  with  his  money,  and  in  return  the  borrower  binds 
himself  to  repay,  or  in  default  to  submit  his  services  without 
more  ado  to  his  creditors  will  When  money  came  to  pass 
by  count  (perhaps  dating  from  the  introduction  of  silver 
coinage  B.C.  269),  the  balance  remained  in  use  as  a  symbol  of 

'  Cf.  Karlowa  RO.  ii  549,  5  59. 

*  Muirhead  takoa  a«m  cmtfesn  in  the  xu  tables  to  refer  to  nexal  debtors 
{Hut,  Rom.  Law  pp,  157,  205)* 
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the  binding  nature  of  the  contract  \  For  valid  sale  the  price 
had  still  to  be  definitely  ascertained — ^a  certain  count  of  coins, 
i.e.  of  materia  forma  puhiica  percmsa  (D.  xviii  i  fr  i  pr).  So 
a  loan  of  actual  money  {which  was  entitled  to  a  summary 
remedy  for  repayment)  ia  called,  in  the  lea;  Rtthria  22,  pecuma 
certa  credita  sig^tuda  fonmt  p{ablica)  p{opuli)  R{ammii),  Sale 
and  loan  would  be  the  principal  business  transactions  in  a 
young  community :  in  sale  both  seller  and  purchaser  can 
secure  themselves  by  not  parting  fn^m  the  money  or  the  thing, 
until  they  have  the  other :  but  want  of  title  is  possible  ;  and 
therefore  it  was  understood  that  double  the  value  had  to  be 
paid  in  case  of  eviction  of  a  thing  sold-  In  a  cash  loan  the 
lender  risks  the  loss  of  his  money,  for  he  gets  nothing  im- 
mediately in  return  except  a  promise  to  pav :  it  is  natural 
and  inevitable  that  the  lender  should  be  empowered  to  put 
strong  pressure  on  the  borrower  to  induce  him  to  keep  his 
bargain.  An  impecunious  debtor  may  first  sell  his  stock  or 
house  or  land :  after  that  he  has  only  his  services  or  those 
of  his  family  to  offer :  the  creditor  naturally  insisted  un  having 
a  ready  means  of  compelling  the  sale  or  transfer  of  his  pro- 
perty or  the  use  of  his  or  his  family's  labour,  by  keeping  him 
in  chains  or  prison.  This  was  Livy's  ingens  mnculam  fidei 
(viii  28).     Hence  Varro's  description  of  a  neitm  as  *one  who 

*  gives  his  services  in  servitutem  {i.e.  tike  a  slave*)  in  return  for 

*  money  which  he  owes/  was  in  terms  a  true  description  of  the 
result,  though  perhaps  not  so  expressed  in  the  original  con- 
tract. Whether  any  calculation  was  made  of  the  value  of 
the  services  to  set  against  the  interest  or  capital  of  tlje  debt 
is  a  ([uestion  which,  I  imagine,  must  be  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  debtor  once  in  the  control  of  his  creditor  was 
not  in  a  position  to  make  a  bargain  or  to  protect  himself  from 
harsh  or  cruel  treatment.  Only  in  so  late  a  time  as  Papinian's 
do  we  bear  of  something  analogous  in  the  statemeot  that 
a  free  person  (Jiliu^  famitiasX  who  has   been    given  up  for 

1  Compare  in  England  the  continuoti  n»e  of  seak  (now  commonly 
reprewonted  by  wafers  bearing  no  mark  of  identity)  attached  to  di»cumonts 
which  thereby  hav  e  superior  efficacy  aa  deeds  oi^er  writings  bearing  only 
the  parties'  signatures. 

*  Hence  Dionysius  xvi  5  (fragm.)  caUs  them  oi  HovXt^Bdvnt. 
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a  noxal  offence,  will  be  restored  to  liberty  by  the  praetor, 
if  the  injured  party  has  received  through  him  full  compensa- 
tion (Collat.  ii  2).  In  theory  the  jmru^  did  not  become  a  slave, 
for  he  was  capable  ui  aerving  in  the  army  (Liv.  ii24);  and 
see  Bk  vi  chap,  xv  a  (p.  428). 

11,  The  tea;  Poetelia  according  to  Livy  had  the  fol  towing 
provisions : 

(1)  All  uejri  were  freed,  i.e.  frotn  chains.  Varro  however 
qualifies  this  by  saying  that  all  iWiri  were  freed,  who  declared 
on  oatli  that  they  had  sufficient  means. 

(2)  For  the  future  no  one  was  to  be  kept  in  fetters  or 
stocks,  except  criminals  till  they  had  made  amends.  (Prison 
is  not  abolished,) 

(3)  A  debtors  property  and  not  his  person  w*is  to  be 
liable  to  be  taken  for  non-payment  of  a  money  loan  {%,€,  when 
there  has  not  bt^en  a  proper  judgment  ?). 

(4)  The  }ie.rum  (i.e.  any  agreement  with  the  creditor  before- 
hand to  accept  treatment  as  a  judgment  debtor)  was  abolished. 

Livy's  statement  is  not  precise,  and  it  is  to  me  doubtful 
in  what  sense  he  understood  the  words  which  he  found  in 
the  old  annalists  caidmn  lie  necterentur,  fur  which  Cicero  gives 
us  nectier  postea  demtttrn.  But  in  the  sense  which  I  believe 
the  law  really  had^  we  \mve  a  parallel  in  the  abolition  by 
Constantine  of  the  forfeiture-clause  (lew  conifimsoria)  in  agree- 
ments for  fiduciary  pledge.     (See  p.  100.) 

The  restriction  mentioned  by  Varro  implies  the  existence 
of  nem  who  yet  had  property.  Such  may  have  been  unable 
to  realize  their  property  in  time  to  prevent  legal  process,  or 
may  have  been  determined  to  sacrifice  themselves  in  order 
to  preserve  the  family  estate.  The  relief  of  debtors  by  a 
kind  of  landbank  is  mentioned  in  Liv.  vii  21  (quoted  above); 
and  was  resorted  to  also  by  Caesar  (B^^^.  CiV  iii  i).  Perhaps 
something  of  this  kind  may  have  been  meant  by  the  third 
provision.  The  bankruptcy  law  of  the  later  republic  was 
scarcely  so  early  aa  326  B.c»:  and  execution  on  the  person, 
though  doubtless  in  some  degree  modified,  was  certainly  not 
abolished,  as  we  may  see  from  Liv,  xxiii  14  §  3  (above),  SalL 
Cat  33  and  other  writers.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Tieamm 
with  its  onerous  conditions  in  subsequent  times. 
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A,    Praetor. 

The  principal  organ  of  justice  at  Rome  wag  the  Praetor. 
The  first  praetor  waa  created  io  307  B.C.  qui  jus  in  urbe  diceret 
(Liv.  vi  42).  He  waa  distinguished  as  praetor  urbanus,  on  an- 
other being  created  cir,  242  B.C.  qui  intei*  peregrinos  jus  dket 
{Leu-  repet  12;  Bruns  no,  10),  or  ag  described  later  qui  inter 
dvis  et  peregrinos  jits  dicet  (Ed,  Venafr:  Brims  no.  73  ad  Jin,}, 
sometimes  praetor  peregrinus  (Pompon.  D.  i  2  fr  2  §  28 ;  Gai.  i  6). 
The  number  of  praetora  was  afterwards  increased  to  six,  and 
by  Sutia  to  eight,  chiefly  for  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  by  the 
Emperors  to  sixteen  or  eighteen.  Claudius  created  two 
praetors  for  fidei  commissa  ;  M,  Aurelius,  one  for  guardianships 
(Pompon.  D.  i  2  £r  2  §  32)-  But  so  far  as  private  law  was  con- 
cerned, the  two  early  praetorships  continued  to  have  the  chief 
place,  and  the  praetor  (in  the  singular  number)  is  usually 
spoken  of  in  the  law*books  without  distinction  (of.  Mommsen 
StE.  ii  18s  sq.). 

The  praetor  had  the  arrangement  of  all  trials  of  private 
suits  and  the  formal  appointment  of  judges  for  them.  To  him 
was  committed  a  large  oversight  of  guardians  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  in  default  of  legal  acting  guardians.  Of  his  edict, 
and  the  quasi-legislative  functions  which  he  thereby  exercised,  I 
have  spoken  above  in  the  Introduction  (vol.  i  p.  10  foil).  Many 
important  private  acts  required  his  presence  and  authority,  e,g, 
adoption,  manumission,  and  in  some  cases  the  conveyance  of 
property  and  especially  of  incorporal  rights. 
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In  the  provinces  the  pj^oconsul  or  praeses  had  as  full  au- 
thority as  the  praetor  in  Rome  (D,  i  i6  fr  7  §  2 ;   18  fr  4)* 

For  public  audience  in  republican  times  the  praetor  sat  in 
a  corule  chair  (sella  cttrulis)  on  the  front  of  a  raised  platform 
(pro  tribunali)  in  the  forum  or  comitiurn ;  afterwarck  in  one  of 
the  pillarecJ  halls  (boifilica)  in  or  near  the  forum.  He  was 
often  surrounded  by  a  number  of  advisers  (condlium)  ajid 
clerks.  This  was  tor  full  hearing  of  a  matter  (causae  cognitio), 
which  was  followed  by  his  decree  or  by  sanction  of  an  issue  for 
trial.  Interlocutory  questions,  ordinary  ordei-s  and  the  sanction 
of  private  acts  could  be  decided  or  made  without  form,  even 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  streets  or  at  the  baths.  The  foi-mer 
acts  are  done  pro  tribufmli,  the  latter  de  plwno  (cf.  D.  xxxvii  i 
fr  3  §8;  xxxviii  15  f r  2  §  i ;  Gai.  i  20).  Compare  the  English 
distinction  between  '  in  court,*  and  *  in  chambers/ 

The  sanction  of  private  acts  was  so  much  a  matter  of  course, 
that  a  praetor  (or  consul  or  governor)  could  emancipate  his 
sons  or  give  them  in  adoption  or  manumit  slaves  apud  se, 
i,e,  without  requiring  the  presence  or  sanction  of  any  other 
magistrate.  If  he  was  himself  a  filius  famiUas,  he  could  be 
adopted  or  emancipated  apud  se  (IX  i  7  f r  3  ;  tit  14  fr  i,  2;  tit.  16 
fr  2)»  and  the  like  is  true  of  such  borough  magistrates  as  have 
hf/is  actio,  i.e,  are  competent  to  give  authority  to  others*  acta  of 
this  kind  (Paul  ii  25  §  4 ;  D,  i  7  fr  4),  A  praetor  could  manumit 
slaves  before  a  consul  as  a  higher  authority,  but  he  could  not 
do  so  before  a  praetor,  who  has  no  higher  ImpeHum  than  he 
has  himself  (D.  xl  i  fr  14;  tit  2  fri8  1 1). 


B.    Consuls, 

The  Consuls  were  superior  to  the  Praetors  in  imperial  as 
well  as  in  republican  times,  but  their  jurisdiction  was  chiefly 
in  trusts  (Gai.  ii  2jS,  cf.  D.  xxxv  i  fr  50)  and  in  sanctioning 
manumissions,  and  dealing  with  questions  of  stattfJi  (D.  i  10; 
xl  12  fr  27pr;  14  fr4;  15  fr  I  §  4,  e^c).  Claudius  gave  them 
the  right  of  appointing  guardians,  which  M.  Aurelius  trans- 
ferred to  the  Guardianship  Praetor  first  appointed  by  him 
(Suet,  Claud.  23  :  Hist*  Aug.  Mar,  Aurel.  lO).     Cf.  Mommsen 
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St,R.  ii  pp.  98,  99.     Pliny  (Paneg,   jy)   speaks  of  coosub  jus 
dicentes,  and  Gelliua  (xii  13  §  i)  of  their  appointing  jwrftoe«. 

C,  The  CBaYTUMVIrP  or  *  Court  of  the  Hundred  men'  is 
said  by  Festus  (p.  54)  to  have  been  composed  of  three  from 
each  of  tho  35  tribes  of  Rome,  and  called  '  the  Hundred '  in 
round  nunabers  (Varr.  RR,  ii  1  26).  This  would  make  its 
establishment  later  than  241  B,c.  (Mommsen  8tR,  ii  p.  220). 
A  suit  did  not  come  before  them  until  after  the  formal  pro- 
cedure of  the  legis  actin  sacratnetito  had  been  gone  through 
before  the  city  or  foreign  pnietor  (Gai.  iv  3 1 ).  The  Court  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  connexion  with  the  case  of  Curius  v* 
Coponium  (Or,  i  39  §  180,  etc),  and  also  in  Apr,  ii  17  §44  as  a 
Court  for  suits  in  matters  of  inheritance.  He  gives  a  list  of 
the  classes  of  suits  within  its  jurisdiction  (causde  ceutum- 
virales)  but  adds,  in  rhetorical  fashion,  that  there  were  in- 
numerable others  (Oni37§i73)^  What  he  names  are  all 
connected  with  the  old  civil  law :  rights  of  usucapion,  of 
guardianship,  clanship,  and  agnatic  relation;  the  breaking  and 
confirmation  of  wills,  bonds  and  hand  takes  {nsxa,  mancrpiay, 
urban  servitudes,  alluvial  acf|uisitions.  In  Vespasian*s  time 
the  number  of  cases  before  this  Couit  was  so  great  as  to 
require  special  assistance  (Suet.  Vesp.  10).     Tacitus  speaks  of 

I  There  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  caUumviri  by  Wlassak  in  Pauly*s 
liealeiifif/cl.  vol.  iii  now  edit, 

^  Cicero  la  speaking  of  advocatas  who  are  ignorant  of  law  and  nays : 
Volitare  in  foro^  Aaerere  in  jure  ac  praetorum  iribmialibu^  jwUcia  p^riiftUa 
frnj^noirum  reru?n  obire^  in  quibui  mep6  iion  de  fcu^o  Med  de  ctaquttate  ac 
Jure  oerietur^  jactare  m  in  cauxU  emiiumviralibiiSy  in  quibtu  ttntcaptonwm 
tuidfxrum  gentUitaium  agnalwfmm  adluvionum  ciraimtum&num  n&xorum 
mancipimit/Tfi  paH^Wh  lumitmm  »tiilicidioruni  (miameniorum  ruptormn  ant 
ratorum  aeterarurnqt^  rwr»wi  innumerabilium  jura  veraentur^  guom  omm'no 
quid  siiujfi^  quid  alwnum,  quare  denique  civis  atU  peregrinuSf  iervut  aut 
liber  quispium  sit  i^narei^  insigms  est  iinpudentias,  Bethmaim^Hollweg 
(ZO/L  V  369  sq.)  bring.s  iill  tha^je  centam viral  c^ses  imdor  three  heads; 
actions  for  pro[>erty,  protiial  servitudes,  and  inheritance,  referring  fiexorum 
to  the  first  and  tuiela  to  the  last  head.  WlEUJs^ak  seems  to  approve  (FO, 
i  87).  In  fact  they  were  mainly  coDcemed»  at  least  originally,  with 
vindications  (cf.  Keller  CP.  p.  27). 

^  See  essay  on  Nexttm^  esp.  p.  308. 
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their  having  the  must  important  cases  {Dial.  ^Hl  Pliny  the 
younger  frequently  pleaded  before  them,  though  he  complains 
of  the  Court's  being  i^ometimes  occupied  with  triHing  cases  and 
stripling  pleaders  (Ep.  ii  14).  So  far  as  he  tells  the  nature  of 
his  cases,  all  related  to  inheritance,  especially  to  the  qnei'ela 
inojficiosi  testamenti :  and  such  were  perhaps  in  practice  at  that 
time  its  principal  occupation.  But  we  do  not  know  what  were 
the  limits  of  their  competence  io  imperial  times,  or  on  what 
principle  suits  to  be  sent  before  them  were  selected.  Their 
jurisdiction  was  concurrent  with  that  of  a  single  judge  (Quint, 
V  10  §  1 1 5  ;  cf.  Wlassak  Pr.  G.  i  p.  206  foil,). 

The  *  Hundred  men'  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  four 
sections  (consiliajt(utae),  as  we  hear  of  duplex  judichtm  (Quint. 
I/Lst.  xi  I  78),  and  quadruples,  consisting  in  one  case  of  180 
juilges  (Plin.  EpAv  24;  vi  33,  See  also  D.  xxxi  fr  76).  A 
spear  was  put  up  in  the  Court  (Gai.  iv  16;  Quint,  v  2  §  i;  Mart, 
vii  63,  7,  etc:]  cf  p,  341).  The}*  were  presided  over  by  ex- 
quaestors  until  Augustus  transferred  this  duty  to  the  decem- 
viri (Suet  Aug.  36).  Pliny  (Ep.  v9(2i)§s)  spe^iks  of  the 
praetor  presiding  over  them,  apparently  in  the  sense  not  of 
pergonal  presence  but  uf  control  of  their  proceedings. 

D.  The  DECEMVIRI  atlitibus  judicandis  were  perhaps  as  old 
as  4"i9  B.C.  (Liv.  iii  55)  or  older,  but  appear  in  in.scriptions  from 
139  B.C.*  Cicero  speaks  of  their  deciding  a  case  where  a  woman 
of  Arretium  claimed  Ireedom,  and  Cicero  was  advocate  (Caecin, 

33  §97X 

Augustus*  as  above  stated,  made  them  presidents  of  the 
CentummfH.  Pomponius  mistook  this  for  the  cause  of  their 
creation  {qui  hastae  pruee&sent,  D.  i  2  fr  2  §  29). 

E.  Recufera  tores. 
1.     *Recoverers'  are  said  to  have  been  first  appointed  in 

accordance  with  arrangements  made  between  the  Roman  people 
and  foreign  kings  and  communities  for  the  restoration  and  re- 
cover}^ of  property  and  for  carrying  00  private  suits  between 

I  Momniflen  St.R.  ii  590.  WLassak  denies  any  connexion  of  the  older 
with  the  later  body  (Pr.  0.  \  144  foil). 
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thetn  (Fest.  p,  274).  Three  recoverers  were  appointed  by  Scipio 
(210  B.C.)  to  decide  a  dispute  for  a  prize  of  valour  betweeo  two 
claimants  belonging  to  one  of  the  legions  and  the  naval  allien 
(Liv.  xxvi  48  §  9).  And  recoverers,  five  in  each  case,  were 
named  to  try  charges  made  by  Spaniards  against  some  Roman 
magistrates,  B.C.  171  (Li v.  xliii  2  §  3),  Plantus  in  two  plays  (cir, 
192 — 189  B.C.)  speaks  of  recoverers  in  suits  between  foreigners 
{Rud.  i2S2,on  a  question  of  freedom;  Bac.  270,  on  a  debt).  In 
Cicero's  third  speech  against  Verres  'recoverers'  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  appointed  by  the  praetor  of  Sicily  to  decide  suits 
of  the  Sicilian  farmers  against  the  tax-farmers  (j>u 6 ^icani;  ll 
I  28;  14  I  35;  22  §  55 ;  28  §  68.  etc.).  In  Cia  in  OaeciL  17  §  56 
they  decide  a  claim  of  a  Lilybaean  woman  for  some  slaves  who 
had  been  carried  off  for  a  band  of  music  in  the  fleet.  We 
hear  also  of  recoverers  in  a  suit  between  two  citizens  of 
Temnus  in  Asia  (Fine.  20  §47):  and  Cicero's  speech  for  TuUius 
on  a  trial  for  armed  wrong,  and  that  for  Oaecina  on  the  inter- 
diet  for  armed  dispossession  were  both  made  before  recoverers. 
Caecina  was  a  Volaterran  and  his  citizenship  was  one  of  the 
points  in  dispute;  TulHus  was  apparently  from  Thurii  {TulL 
6  §  14)  and  his  opponent  from  Asia  (i&.  §  19).  Recoverers  act 
on  a  charge  of  extortion  {repetundarum)  in  Tac,  A,  i  74 ;  aud 
in  fiscal  cases  (Suet.  Nei\  17):  and  in  a  trial  whether  slave  or 
freeburn  {ib,  Venp.  3 ;  cf.  Dom.  8 ;  Cic.  Flac.  \  7  §  40). 

Qaius  speaks  of  recitperato7'es  to  try  a  plaitit  by  patrun  on 
account  of  his  being  summoned  into  Court  by  his  freed  man 
(iv46);  of  either  judex  or  recuperatures  being  used  in  interdict 
issues  (iv  141);  of  recuperatores  being  sometimes  employed  to 
try  at  once  {prutinus)  a  breach  of  vadimonimn  (iv  185),  They 
were  according  to  Lal)eo  (GelLxxi§i3)  promised  by  the 
praetor  for  estimating  insults  {injuriis  aesiimandU),  And  so 
in  Cic.  Inv,  ii  20  §60.  They  appear  as  alternative  with  judices 
in  lej^  Agrar.  35  (Bruns  no.  11);  lea:  Mubr,  21;  lew  Antoji.  ii  i ; 
Tab.  Bant  2;  Frtiff.  A  test  15. 

2.  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  recoverers  usually 
appointed,  probably  three  (so  in  a  Sicilian  case,  Cic.  Fip?*niii  12 
§  30;  21  §  54;  but  cf.  §§  28, 69;  and  apparently  in  Asia,  Cic.  Flac. 
17  §40;   three  or  five  in  Livy  i.e.;  in  lew  Agrar.  the  text  is 
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uncertain);  nor  the  mode  of  selection:  a  power  of  challenge  is 
given  to  each  party  in  the  Ed.  Venafr,  (Bnins  no.  73 ;  cf.  lex 

Agrar.iJ,  ib.no.  ii)  and  in  Verres*  edict  for  suits  against 
publicans  in  Sicily  (Kerr,  iii  11  §28).  The  proceedings  appear 
to  have  been  quicker  than  with  an  ordinary  judge  (Cic.  TulL  5 
1 10;  cf.§4i;  Gai.  iv  185:  Plin.  Ep.  iii  20  §9);  and  the  municipal 
charter  of  Ossuna  (lex  Urson.  95)  gives  special  instructions  for 
getting  them  to  sit  and  come  to  a  decision  at  latest  within 
20  days  from  their  appointment.  On  the  qualifying  age  (24  ?) 
see  a  papyrus  fragment  ZRG.  xxxv  170. 

3.  In  directiDL^  a  trial  before  recoverers  the  praet<jr  was 
acting  not  on  the  old  civil  jurisdiction,  but  on  his  executive 
power  (imperiutn^  GmAv  I OS)^  This  accords  with  the  pre- 
dominant character  of  Recoverers  as  being  employed  where 
a  foreigner  is  a  party.  It  is  generally  held  that  they  were  also 
eventually  apt>ointed  to  decide  cases  between  Roman  citizens *, 
With  the  meagre  information  which  we  have  about  the  institu- 
tion in  general  or  the  cases  in  which  recoverers  are  said  to 
have  been  appointed,  it  is  impossible  to  be  confident.  But  in 
no  single  case  is  it  clear  that  the  suit  was  betiveen  two  private 
Komau  citizens.  Foreigners,  tax-farmers,  a  municipal  or  other 
public  authority  appear  in  several  cases ;  where,  as  in  statutes, 
there  is  an  alternative  with  judices,  the  case  of  foreigners  may 
have  been  in  view ;  where  we  know  only  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  suit,  the  same  remark  applies";  and  questione  of  freedom 
imply  the  appearance  or  possibility  of  non-citizenship.  Re- 
cuperatores  is  the  name  given  to  Roman  citizens  forming  the 
Court  in  proceedings  in  the  provinces  on  the  manumission  of 
slaves  under  the  le^  Aelia  Sentki  (Gai.i  20;  Ulp,  i  13  tt);  and  the 
same  term  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  'Judges'  by  (the 
Afiican)  Apuleius  (de  mutido  cap.  35).    The  facts  aeem  to  point 

1  Wlaaaak  (Rmn,  Pr.  GeseU  ii  74)  relies  on  Cicero*s  speeches  pro  7\dlio 
and  pro  Cmdna  (so  also  Madvig  Verf,  ii  256 ;  cf  Sell  Recuperatto  pp.  41 2  aqq.) 
and  on  Gai.  iv  io5»  109  to  prove  this.  The  fragmentary  xmture  of  pro 
Tullio  makes  it  difficult  to  assert  anything:  Caecina^s  citizenship  (as  I 
have  said)  is  a  question  in  his  case.  Gains  seems  to  me  to  prove  nothingi 
but  rather  to  suggest  the  contrary  to  what  Wlassak  supposes.  (1  take  i«ier- 
venientey  etc.  in  Gaius  as  properly  qualifying  only  quae  sub  wiojudice  ace,) 

'  Kg.  in  QaL  iv  46  Latiii  freedmen  may  be  in  conteniplation. 
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to  recuperatorm  being  employed  only  when  foreigners  (i.e.  non- 
Romana,  Gai.  i  79)  were  concerned^  or  where  it  was  anticipated 
they  might  be  concerned. 

F.    Arbiter, 

The  great  mass  of  cases  after  preparation  by  the  praetor 
were  directed  by  iiim  to  be  tried  by  a  single  judge,  who  is 
usually  called  judej^,  but  sometimes  arbiter.  The  xii  tables 
appear  to  have  spoken  of  jude:v  arbitei^e  more  than  once  ( Gell. 
XX  I  §  7;  Fest,  s.  IK  reus,  p.  273).  The  same  occurs  in  the  not^ 
of  Probus  referring  to  legis  act  tones,  in  the  lea;  Julia  repel  tm- 
darum  (D.  xlviii  1 1  fr7pr);  and  in  the  fragm.  AtesL  (Bnms 
no.  103)  we  have  judicis  arbiiri  recuperator  urn  datio  addictio. 
Cicero  mocks  at  the  lawyers  for  not  having  made  up  their 
minds  whether  to  speak  of  a  judew  or  arbiter  (Mur,  12  §27); 
and  Vioth  he  and  they  speak  of  an  arbiter  as  b,  judea:  (OffAii  16 
§66;  cf.  17  §70;  Gai.  iv  163;  Paiili  18),  It  is  clear  that  judex 
was  the  more  genera!  term,  and  that  arbiter  was  a  special  kind 
of  jude^.  In  Plautus  arbiter  is  used  both  in  the  early  sense  of 
a  witness  (CapL  211;  Foen.  663,  etc. :  so  also  Cic,  Off.  iii  3 1  §  1 1 2 ; 
Liv.  vii  s  §4^  both  doubtless  from  some  early  historian)  and  of 
a  judge  formal  or  friendly;  e.g.  Rud.  1004  In  istunc  kodie  non 
feres,  nisi  das  sequestrum  aut  a7'bitm7n,  quoius  haec  res  arbi- 
train  fiat;  etc. 

Cicero  (in  Rose.  Com.  4  §§  10 — 13,  quoted  below,  p.  361)  con- 
trasts a  legal  arbiter  with  ajude^^  at  some  length.  With  s^judesD 
you  are  bound  to  your  exact  claim  ;  you  get  all  or  nothing : 
with  an  arbiter  you  have  a  larger  consideration  of  the  matter 
and  obtain  what  is  fairer  {aequiiis  melins)  on  the  whole ^.     In 

1  8n  Seneca  Benef.  iii  7  J5  S  ^deo  mslior  videtur  eojidicto  ra^isne  honae  si 
ad  jitdicem  qnam  si  ad  arbitrum  miitiiur^  quia  ilium  formula  inclitdit  6t 
eertas  qtu»  non  excedat  terminos  ponii,  hti^us  libera  ^  nuLlis  adstrida 
vmcidis  rdigiOf  ei  detrakore  aliquid  potest  ei  adieere  ei  iententiam  tttam^  non 
jtrout  less  aut  JMsHtia  madetf  sed  prout  kumamtas  vd  miierusordia  imptdiif 
regere.  This  may  refer  to  arbitration  by  agreement:  the  fact  is,  an 
arbiter^  whether  sitting  in  a  legal  nuit,  or  appointed  by  the  pmetor  for 
suhordinate  work,  or  acting  by  agreement  of  the  particsi,  was  always 
conceived  to  have  a  duty  of  coming  to  a  fair  common -sense  decision 
irrespective  of  particular  wording  or  technical  rulea. 
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the  same  way  Gaiu8  (iv  163)  describes  the  difference  in  a  de- 
fendant's position  in  interdict  procedure,  if  he  demands  an 
arbiter  and  iloes  not  let  the  matter  go  before  a  jude^.  And 
so  in  other  cases  where  tl)e  object  of  a  suit  is  not  the  paynient 
of  a  definite  sum  of  money  or  the  performance  uf  a  defined  duty, 
but  the  judicial  settlement  of  a  cimiplicated  matter,  the  judge 
was  called  arhiter.  Thus  suits  for  the  tli vision  of  an  inherit- 
ance among  c«jheirs  or  of  property  common  to  two  or  more 
owners,  or  the  regulation  of  the  boundaries  of  country  estates, 
or  plaints  for  protection  against  the  flow  of  rainwater  are  sub- 
mitted to  an  arbiter  (IX  x  I  fir  7;  2  fr45;  3  fr  26;  xxxix  3  fr  23 
§2;  fr24  pr;  Cic.  Top,  10  §43)*  For  the  regulation  of  bound- 
aries the  XII  tables  required  three  arbitri,  who  were  reduced  to 
one  by  the  lex  Mamilia  (Cic.  Leg.  i  21  §  55).  Three  arbitH  are 
also  mentioned  in  another  matter  in  Fest.  s,v,  vindiciae  (quoted 
below,  p.  344  n.  \\ 

Cicero  gives  the  name  of  arbitria  to  the  whole  class  of  borme 
fidei  obligations,  partnership,  mandate,  fiduciary  relation  (i.e. 
deposit,  pledge),  purchase  and  sale,  letting  and  hiring  as  well  as 
to  those  of  guardianship  and  dowry  (reV  axoriae);  i.e.  wherever 
in  fact  the  suit  turned  on  conduct  required  by  good  faith  and  on 
due  allowance  being  made  for  defendants  claims  (Off,  iii  I7§  70). 
In  the  Digest  we  occasionally  find  the  term  arbiter  applied  in 
such  cases  (e.g,  xvii2  fr  3S  pr,  76;  xxiii  4  fr  i  §1;  xlvi  3  fr48; 
xlix  I  fr28  §2),  It  is  used  of  the  judge  in  the  actions  de  eo 
quod  certo  loco  dari  oportet  and  quod  vietus  cau-sa  gestmn  est 
which  are  the  only  actions  to  which  the  term  arhitraria  is 
applied  in  the  Digest*  (cf  p.  86),  It  is  also  used  when  special 
points  requii'e  settlement  or  special  inquiries  have  to  be  made; 
e.g.  into  the  solvency  of  a  surety  (D.  ii  8  frp;  xlix  2  fi'2);  the 
proper  height  for  a  new  building  (viii  2  fir  1 1),  or  breadth  for  a 
road  (i6. 3fri3);  the  distribution  of  a  slave's  stock-in-trade 
among  his  creditors  (xiv  4  fr  7  §  i ) ;  the  accounts  of  a  steward 
(xxxvi  fr  50);  the  reckoning  of  the  Falcidian  fourth  (xxxv  3  fr  I 
§6);  or  where  perishable  goods  have  to  be  sold,  while  rights  are 
undetermined  (xlii  5  fr  27);   or  damages  have  to  be  assessed 

^  But  in  D,  xxix  1  fr  3  §  i  a  general  expression  is  used :  In  kU  ^tu>que 
judiciiM  quae  non  sunt  arhitraria  nsc  banaefidei^  etc. 
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(ci  Probua  who  gives  among  other  abbreviationa  a  L  a  arbi- 
tr^ium  liti  aestinumdae),  etc, 

G.  Arbiter  (ex  cojtipromisso  sumptu^y  was  also  the  name 
usually  given  to  a  judge  appointed  merely  by  agi^eement  of  the 
parties  without  any  authoritative  jurbdiction'.  The  award  of 
such  an  arbiter  had  of  itself  no  binding  force,  and  was  no  bar  to 
a  subsequent  trial  and  legal  decision  of  the  case.  To  make  it 
effective,  the  agreement  (comprortihmim)  to  refer  the  matter  or 
matters  to  such  a  vohmtary  arbitrator  was  eonlirme<J  by  a 
stipulation,  and  usually  provided  a  penalty  (poena,  pecttma 
compromwsa}  in  case  of  disobedience  to  the  decision  (si  arbitri 
sent^ntiae  non  steiui^).  The  penalty  might  be  a  fixed  sum  or 
quanti  ea  res  erit.  If  no  penalty  was  specified^  an  action  could 
be  brought  on  the  atipulatioo  for  the  amount  of  the  party's 
interest  in  the  due  execution  of  the  awai^l.  The  agreement 
often  contained  a  clause  requiring  the  parties  to  act  in  good 
fidth  (doll  clausula):  in  the  absence  of  such  clause,  an  action 
de  dolo  or  a  plea  would  be  available  to  meet  chicanery. 

The  arbitrator  had  no  power  beyoud  what  was  given  by  the 
agreement,  which  therefore  had  to  be  strictly  followed,  or  the 
decision  was  null     If  a  time  is  named  for  the  decision,  the 

^  Gf.  Cic  Rom,  CW.  4  g  12  §twwro  quid  ita  de  Kac  peninm  emnpromU- 
mm  fecen\  arhitrum  tumpaerii  (see  below  in  Emay  on  this  speech) ;  Verr, 
ii  27  §  66  J  ^ac.  21  §  50  Q.  N^asa  Jtidex  mimilur^  qui  ci*m  99iUentiam 
gecundum  Plotium  se  dtctunim  ostmid^^rGt^  ab  eo  j  ltd  ice  abiit  {Hermippm\  ei 
quodjitdiduvi  lege  non  erat^  cauxajn  iotam  rdiqnii^  which  [wxsiiibly  refers  to 
such  a  non-judicial  arbiter^  though  called  jud^x,  Momimmn  ZRG.  xxv  281 
undent tauds  it  of  a  trial  imperio  continem  and  consequently  expiring  with 
the  praetor*8  term  of  office  (Gai.  iv  105) ;  Hermippus  lets  this  occur : 
cf,  litem  mori  patietm-  D.  xJii  8  fr  3  §  i , 

^  To  fu-bitrationa  of  this  kiud  reference  appears  to  be  uirwie  in  Cic. 
Ca&ci'fi,  2  §  6  Omnia  ptdiina  aut  diatrahendanim  cmitmversiurum  aut 
fmfdendorum  malefidorum  causa  rsperta  mmty  quorum  idteritm  leviut  est 
propterea  qnod...dig€ep&aiore  dofw^tioo  dijttdicatur^  cdterum  no7i  lionoranam 
operam  amici  sed  teveriicUem  j%tdtcis  ac  vim  r^quirit  Hf^norariam  means 
'complimentary'  *  not  obligatory/ cf.  Cic.  ^lac.  />.  41  S  120  where  Cameades 
is  Hpoken  of  as  intervening  between  Stoica  and  Peripatetics  tarnquam 
arbiter  honorariuBi  so  Fat.  41  §  1 20.  Cf.  Wlassak  in  Paulj  EmjcL  s.v, 
arbiter,  new  edit  In  Cic.  Rose.  Com,  $§15  k<morariu  appears  U>  refer  to 
appointments  by  the  praetor.     C£  Voigt  Jus  Not.  iv  p.  454. 
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arbiter  cannot  extend  it  (diem  pro/erre).  He  cannot  be  bound 
down  beforehand  to  any  particular  decision,  he  must  be  free  to 
decide  as  he  thinks  ri^ht.  The  awai^  must  embrace  and 
definitely  decide  all  the  questions  stibmitted,  and  define  any 
security  which  has  to  be  given.  He  cannot  delegate  his  power, 
unless  so  provided  by  the  agreetuent.  The  award  once  given 
cannot  be  changed.  l(  it  be  duly  made,  the  parties  are  bound 
by  it  whether  fair  or  unfair*,  so  far  at  least  as  it  contains  no- 
thing tnhonsstum.  There  is  no  appeal,  unless  the  plea  of  dnli 
mali  allowed  by  Antoninus  may  practically  give  such  protection. 
Any  failure  to  execute  or  abide  by  the  award  makes  the  penalty 
due.  The  arbitrator  cannot  forbid  its  enforce  oient.  Where 
there  are  two  (or  more)  persons  jointly  and  severally  bound,  or 
two  bank  partners  or  even  two  sureties  who  are  partners,  and 
an  award  forbids  one  to  sue  or  be  sued,  suit  by,  or  against,  the 
other  brings  the  penalty  clause  into  force.  So  also  if  a  party's 
heir  sue*  when  the  party  was  forbidden. 

If  three  arbitrators  are  appointed,  a  majority  can  decide. 
If  two  are  appointed  and  do  not  agree,  the  praetor  will  compel 
them  to  choose  a  third.  All  mu^t  be  present  at  the  award  as 
well  as  the  parties.  Even  ill-health  or  public  business  prevent- 
ing a  party *8  appearance  is  no  bar  to  the  penalty  becoming  due, 
but  the  praetor  in  such  a  case  will  bar  the  action  to  enforce  it. 

A  slave  could  not  be  an  arbitet*  or  party  to  an  arbitration, 
but  any  man  of  the  age  of  20  or  upwards  (this  was  in  conformity 
with  the  rule  in  lej:  Julia  for  judges )»  was  eligible  as  arbiter. 
If  he  has  once  accepted  the  appointment  (siarbHriian  receperit) 
duly  made,  the  praetor  will  compel  him  to  make  an  award, 
unless  for  such  good  cause  as  his  own  ill-health,  insolvency  of 
one  of  the  litigants,  defiimation  or  contumelious  treatment  by 
them,  etc.  Compulsion  would  be  effected  by  a  fine  or  perhaps 
pignoris  capio, 

<  C!£  D.  xvn  2  fr  76  Arbitrwum  gmura  mmi  dm^  immm  ^mmodi  ut  mW 
aaquum  di  nve  iidquumf  paren  daboamui  {quod  ofrffrvaliar,  cum  ex  com- 
prommo  €td  arbitrum  itum  ut);  alierum  iffutmodi  ui  ad  hofd  vmi  arbiifium 
redi^  cUbeat^  etii  nominaUm  persona  ni  comprehensa  cvjm  arbitraiu  fiat : 
i<L  when  any  tnfttter  i&  referred  to  aomoone  to  decide,  without  a  formal 
agreement  and  stipulation  for  penalty. 

R  ti.  21 
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An  end  is  put  to  an  arbitration*  not  only  by  the  award  but 
by  the  death  of  a  party  (imless  hia  heir  was  nameil  in  the 
agreement)  or  of  the  nrbitrator;  by  a  formal  release ;  by  a 
bargain  or  settlement  (transactio);  or  by  the  case  being  brought 
into  Court.    This  last  would  not  prevent  the  penalty  being  due. 

An  arbitratii»n  on  a  criminal  matter  is  invalid,  nor  will  an 
arbitrator  be  compelled  tt>  give  an  award  on  a  question  of  free* 
dom,  or  status  of  freeborn  or  freedman,  or  where  there  is  a 
popular  action  (D.  iv  8  esp.  fr  2, 7,  1 3  §  2,  15,  17  §6 — -fr  19,  27— 3 1, 
32  S§6 — 8,  14,  16,  21;  fr4i ;  Cod.  ii  55  fr  i;  Paul  v  5  a  §  i  who 
applies  the  term  jtide^r). 


H.    Judex. 

Judices  were  according  to  Polybius  (vi  17)  taken  in  most  of 
the  important  cases  from  the  list  of  Senators,  who  however 
were  disabled  for  this  function*  by  C.  Gracchus.  He  put  eqtiites 
in  their  place  (lex  Sempronia  B.C.  122;  Veil,  ii  6;  Cic.  VerrA  13 
§38)*  In  Cicero's  speech  pro  Rose.  Com.  (4  §  42  mention  is 
made  of  a  private  suit  in  which  an  eqiies  acted  as  judex,  but  the 
date  of  the  suit  is  uncertain  (.see  p.  502).  In  81  B.C.  Sulla  as 
dictator  restored  the  senate  to  their  old  position  (cf.  Cic. 
Verr,  iii4i  §96).  In  70  B.C.  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  established  a 
separate  list  from  which  judices  were  to  be  taken,  composed  of 
three  d-ecuriae,  one  of  senators,  one  of  equites  and  one  of  trihuni 
uerarii  (Ascon*  in  Corn.  p.  78  Bait.,  in  Pison,  p.  16;  Cic.  Att.  i 
16  §4;  etc.\  who  appear  to  have  been  a  class  of  plebeians  of 
position  and  property,  ranking  next  to,  or  even  sometimes  with, 
the  equites  (Cic.  Cat.  iv  7  |  1 5;  Flac.  2  §  4  with  s€h<^l.  Bob.  ad  loc. 
etc.").  It  is  supposed  that  equal  numbers  were  taken  from  all 
three  classes*.     The  list  (albuin  judicum)  was  revised  by  the 

*  See  Madvig  Verfa^tiunff  ii  pp.  218  -nqq.  ;  Mommsen  *SlH,  iii  527  sqq. 

•  A  consular  Fimbria  is  «{Joken  of  aj»  a  jud^jc  in  a  case  told  to  Cicero  as 
a  boy  (Cic,  Of.  iii  ig  §  77).  Fimbria  waa  coosul  in  104  b»c.  but  ho  may  not 
have  been  a  senator  at  the  tiioe  of  tbe  trial,  and  he  may  have  been 
privately  appointed. 

*  See  Madvig  Verfa&suiig  i  1S2  sqq. ;  Mommsen  St  It  iii  p.  192. 

♦  Cf.  Sen.  Bet^  iii  7  §  7  De  quihmdam  ei  impentus  judex  denuttere 
labdlampotii9i:.,.iibi  v&ro  id  de  quo  sola  lapfimUia  decemii  in  oonirowartiaim  1 
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praetors,  probably  every  year  (Cic.  Cla.  43  §  121),  Julius  Caesar 
removed  the  trlbuni  aerarii  (Suet.  Jul,  41),  but  according  to  the 
same  writer  Augustus  found  four  decuriae  and  added  another 
for  cases  of  small  importance  (Aut/,  ^2),  of  which  the  elder 
Pliny  (xxxiii  §30)  gives  a  confused  account.  Caligula  added  a 
fifth  decuria  in  order  to  prevent  the  judges  being  overworked 
{Caii-g.  16).  The  normal  number  in  each  decuria  was  1000 
(Plin.  he).  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  choice  of  a  judex  in 
civil  matters  was  limited  to  the  album;  but  for  legithna  judida 
the  judge  must  be  a  Roumn  citizen.  For  some  suits,  even  in 
Rome,  foreigners  were  appointed,  presumably  otdy  in  suits 
where  foreigners  were  parties  (Gai.  iv  105)*. 

The  i|ualifying  age  wa8  reduced  by  Augustus  from  35.  which 
had  been  the  minimum,  to  30  (Suet.  Aug.  32;  see  Mommsen 
StK  iii  pp.  534,  537),  but  according  to  D.  iv  8  fr4i  to  the  age 
of  20;  and  in  practice  the  age  of  18  appears  to  have  been  held 
sufficieut  (I),  xlii  i  fr  57).  Mutes,  deaf,  madmen  and  impuberes 
were  disqualified.  So  also  were  women,  and  of  course  slaves. 
The  position  of  judge  being  a  public  office,  a  filiuif  familias  is 
no  less  capable  than  a  paterfamilias,  and  in  a  private  suit  a 
father  may  be  judge  in  his  son's  case,  and  a  son  in  his  fathers 
(U.v  I  fr  12.  77,  78). 


CHAPTER  IL 


TIME   AND   PLACE   OF    LEGAL   BUSINESS. 


A.  1.  Not  every  day  in  the  year  was  good  for  law  business, 
On  the  dies  ne/asti  the  praetor  was  not  permitted  to  use  the 
technical  words  which  were  necessary  for  his  regular  functions, 
do,  dim,  addicQi  on  other  days  law  matters  were  transacted 
either  throughout  the  day  or  some  part  of  it.  According  to 
Mommsens  computation  {Corp,  I,L,  i  Pt.  I  p.  296,  ed.  2)  108 

hicidk^  wm  potest  mmi  ad  hdec  jiidex  ex  htrha  §enaiorum  quern  cennu  in 
album  et  equeUrii  herediias  mi»U, 

1  Ct  Wkasak  Pr.  G,  ii  pp,  196,  209,  etc, 

21—1 
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days!  ill  the  ante-Juliao  calendar  were  nefasti,  partly  of  a  soleron, 
partly  of  a  cheerful  character;   45  were  marked  ^n  Jmti:   11 
were  partly /a.9#i;  and  191  were  days  on  which  both  law  busi- 
ness and  also  public  comiim  coiild  be    hekl      In    the   Julian 
calendar  55  days  w^ere  fastu     The  result  is  tfiat  247  (or  257) 
days  in  the  year  would  be  open  for  law  business  either  wholly 
or  partially^  provided  they  were  not  required   for   the   public , 
assemblie!:!  (Varr,  LL,  vi  29 — 32 ;  Macrob,  i  16  §  14)  or  for  holi- 
days {feriae)  and  public  games*.     These  latter,  so  far  as  they 
fell  on  these  days,  have  to  be  deducted,  and  the  number   ofJ 
legal  days  comes  down  to  less  than   200,  including  however] 
those  which  might  be   occupied   by  comitia.      Extraordinary! 
feasts  and  games  sometimes  reduced  thLs  number.     Augustus 
added  more  than  thirty  days  to  the  legal  year  (Suet.  Aug.  32), 
M.  Antoninus  increased  the  total  number  of  days  to  230  (Hist. ' 
Aug.  AnL  10),  and  while  forbidding  any  compulsory  summons 
at  the  times  of  harvest  and  vintage,  unless  a  thing  was  perish- 
ing or  a  right  of  suit  would  otherwise  be  lost,  or  in  case  of 
serious  delicts,  provided  for  a  number  of  matters  being  dealt 
with  by  the  praetors  on  holidays,  such   as   the    appointmt-nt, 
admonishment,  or  excuse  of  guardians  and  caretakers ;  orders 
for  alimony  of  children,  parents,  and  patrons;  grants  of  pos- 
session OB  behalf  of  legatees,  fideieommissaries,  or  a  tmitm\  or 
on  the  ground  of  possible  damage  from  buildings,  securing  a 
trust'freedom,  etc.  (D.  ii  r  2  fr  25). 

The  sittings  of  the  Courts  were  at  one  time  divided  into 
a  summer  and  winter  season;  Claudius  joined  them.  The 
sittings  were  called  rerum  actus  (Suet.  Auff,  32 ;  Claud.  23 ; 
Ner,  17;  Plin.  Ep.  ix  25)'. 

2,  The  legal  Roman  day  was  reckoned  from  midnight  to 
midnight  (D.  ii  12  f r  8  ;    Gell.  iii  2) ;    but  the  ordinary  usage 


>  Cf.  Cic  rerr.  Act  i  10  §31. 

*  So  Gtti.  ii  279  cum  rea  agunlur :  an  adjoiumment  or  vacation  waa  ru 
prolaiae  (Plaut.  Capi.  78;  80;  Cic.  Mur.  g  28),  rtrtim  prolaiio  (Cic.  Att,  vii 
12  §  2);  the  return  of  the  fieaairm,  res  redeunte*  (Plaut.  CapL  86 ;  Cic,  Sest, 
62  §  1 29).  Madvig  ( Verf,  ii  240)  quotes  also  Sen.  R/ieL  Oontr.  vii  praef,  §  7 
ceniumviri  rebus  jam  uliifms  praperabant '  were  in  a  hurry  at  tho  end  of  the 
sesaion^ ;  Sen.  Ben,  v  17  §  4  resprojsimae  'the  last  Beaaion.' 
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was  to  reckon  only  the  period  of  light,  so  that  an  hour  (one- 
twelfth)  varied  from  1 J  modem  hours  at  midsummer  to  *]  hour 
at  midwinter  The  usual  time  for  law  buainess  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  hour.  So  at  least  for  open- 
ing wills  (Paul  iv  6  §  2 ),  The  second  hour  is  named  in  Cic. 
Quint  5  §  25  ;  Hor.  Sat  11635  i  Ascon,  MU.  p.  42 ;  the  third  or 
fourth  hour  in  Hor.  Sat  1935;  and  in  Martial :  Exercet  raucos 
tertia  cmmdicos  (iv  8  2),  a!id  raucae  vadimonia  quaHa€(ym  67  3). 
Judgment  against  an  absent  party  was  not  usual  till  the  tenth 
hour  (Cic,  Verr.  ii  17  §41).  Augustus  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
continued  sitting  till  nightfall  (Suet  Aug.  33),  The  charter 
for  the  colony  of  Ossuna  (lex  Urson,  cap.  102)  directs  both  the 
duovir  (corresponding  to  the  praetor  at  Rome)  and  the  judge 
not  to  sit  before  the  first  (?  or  second?  see  the  bronze)  hour 
nor  after  the  eleventh,  unless  the  case  was  one  which  that  law 
required  to  be  concluded  in  the  day»  (See  Marquardt  PHvat- 
lehen  p.  246  scjq.) 

In  the  xn  tables  the  direction  was  for  both  parties  to 
appear  and  plead  their  case  before  midday,  and  not  till  after 
midday  was  the  judge  to  assign  the  suit  to  the  victor,  being 
present  (post  mendtem  presenti  stlitem  addicito).  Sunset  was 
to  be  the  final  time  (GelL  xvii  2  §  10). 

B.  Trials  before  public  officers  whether  judices  or  arbitri  or 
reeuperatores  were  usually  held  in  the  forum,  is.  in  the  old 
forum  or  those  built  by  Julius  and  Augustus  (Suet  Oct  29),  or 
in  the  basilicas  adjoining,  or  in  smaller  rooms  auditoHa  (Tac. 
Orat  39).  The  judge  sat  on  a  raised  platform  (tribunal),  others 
assisting  on  benches  (sabsellia)  beside  him.  The  parties  and 
their  advocates  on  benches  on  the  level  ground  (Suet*  Ker.  17; 
Madvig  Verfassung  ii  p.  241).    For  the  praetor  see  above,  p.  313, 
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CHAPTER  IIL 


DISQUALIFICATIONS    FOR   SUING. 


A.  It  was  not  everybody  who  was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to 
conduct  a  case  before  hira.  Some  classes  of  persons  were  pro- 
hibited absolutely ;  others  were  allowed  to  appear  for  themselves 
but  not  for  others:  a  third  class  were  allowed  to  appear  for 
themselves  and  also  for  near  relatives,  but  only  for  those.  The 
prohibition  was  absolute  and  could  not  be  waived  by  consent  of 
opponent.  The  technical  term  for  making  or  opposing  an 
application  to  the  praetor  was  postulai^e^  (D.  iii  I  fr  i  §§  i,  2 ; 
fr  7).  The  three  classes  {ordines)  of  persons  qui  prokibentur 
postulare  were  these : 

i.     Prohibited  absolutely 

Children  under  17  years  of  age  complete;  and  persons  com- 
pletely de^f. 

If  an  advocate  was  required  for  them,  the  praetor  assigned 
one(I).fri§§3,4). 

ii.     Prohibited  from  acting  on  behalf  of  others 

Women ;  but  if  there  was  no  one  elae,  they  were  sometimes 
permitted  to  act  for  parents  or  near  relatives  (D.  iii  3  fr4i  ; 
xli2  fr3§2); 

blind  persons ;  and 

a  few  of  those  who  were  commonly  called  infames  (vi2,  those  \ 
numbered  betow  4,  9,  11  and  14)  (D.  tr  i  ^  5,  6). 

Prohibited  from  acting  on  behalf  of  others,  except  of 


IIL 


relatives,  viz,  parents,  patrons,  patrons'  children  or  parents^,  their 
own  children,  brother,  sister,  wife,  father-in-law,  mother-in-law, 
son-in-law,  daughter-in-law,  step-father,  step-mother,  step-son, 
step-daughter;  m\A  if  they  have  been  duly  appointed  by  the  I 
parent    or    majority    of    guardians   or    the   magistrate   to   be  J 
guardian  or  caretaker,  then  they  may  act  for  a  ward,  a  madman 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Vert,  iii  67  §  155  whore  cm©  of  Verres'  favouritea  i*j>eaking  to 
another  saya  Te  posiuiaji£e  ofnnes  viticere  solenL 
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or  an  idiot,  deaf,  darab,  spendthrifts,  youths  under  25  years  of 
age.  and  wholly  infirm  persons  (D,  fr  I  §  1 1 — fr  5). 
The  persons  10  thia  third  class  were 

(a)  all  that  were  so  prohibited  by  any  general  statute, 
plebiscite,  senate's  decree,  or  edict  or  decree  of  the  Emperor. 

(b)  all  infamea  or  (as  Gains  calls  them)  ignotniniosi^ ;  unless 
their  disgrace  was  cancelled  {in  integrum  resiituti).  No  such 
narue  waB  given  iu  the  Edict :  it  wa*?  the  usual  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  classes  contained  in  the  pmeturs  list  (Gai,  iv  182). 
The  list  appears  Uy  have  been  something  as  follows': 

(1)  Persona  condemned  of  having  committed  theft  or  having 
bargained  to  avoid  condemnation  for  theft.  To  theft,  Gains 
and  the  Digest  add,  robbery  by  violence,  and  insult  {injur iarum): 
the  Digest  adds  also  dolo  molo  et  fraitde  and  limits  the  whole 
to  condemnation  shq  nomine  ; 

(2)  or  who  have  been  condemned  as  trustee  {Jkluciae)  or 
partner  or  guaniian  or  mandator  or  for  insult  or  dvlo  nmlo. 

(The  Digest  puts  injuriarnm  and  dolt  mail  in  the  preceding 
clause,  omits  jidttdae,  adds  depositt,  and  limits  the  whole  to 
'condemnation  io  a  direct,  not  in  a  counter  action*:  Gains  gives 
both  fidmiae  and  depositi,  but  omits  dolt  niali ;) 

(S)  or  have  been  condemned  under,  or  for  contravention  of, 
the  ka:  PlaetoHa ; 

*  The  iLsiial  word  in  the  lawyers  is  tnfamia  (cf.  D.  iii  2  rtibr. ;  Gtxi,  li  11); 
Ghiils  uses  iffnamima^  also  of  inaolvent**  whose  estate  him  l)een  aold  (ii  1 54), 
for  which  Cicero  imes  infamui  (QuincL  14  ^  46)  as  well  as  i^fwinifua  (ib.  40 
§  64},  both  in  a  general  (not  techniciU)  seuBe,  aa  he  does  (requeutly.  In 
Quinrt,  §  49  aut  iffiiomtnia  affecttis  ant  jududo  turpi  txminctuA  he  ap[*Gar8  to 
cnntraat  ignominy  with  the  result  of  the  canee  named  by  GaiuH  iv  182  (but 
cl  Rahir,  perd,  5  S  1 6)^  as  he  does  when  applying  it  to  the  tensor's  m.'irk  in 
Clu.  42  §  1 19,  which  he  denies  to  Ixj  judicial :  Quodsi  illud  judicium 
putatetur^  vt  ceteri  turpi  judieio  damnatt  in  petpetuum  mnni  konore  ac 
(Hgnitate  prittaniw^  sic  hominihux  ignominia  noUtiif  iie^ue  ad  Honorem 
aditvs  nepte  in  curiam  reditiu  esmt,  Nunc,  etc ;  RP.  iv  6.  For  the  history 
of  infamia  see  Greenidge^a  *  Infamia  in  Roman  Law,* 

*  I  take  it  from  the  list  given  in  the  h'X  Julia  municipcUig  110 — 123  of 
those  dinqualitied  for  the  tnunicii»al  council  A  very  flimilar  but  ahorter 
list  is  in  D.  iii  2  fr  i.  The  LHgest  omits  altogether  noe.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  13. 
Cf.  al»o  Frag.  Ateat.  up.  Brum*"  p.  103. 
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(4)  or  have  hired  theuistilves  out  to  fight  in  the  arena*; 

(5)  or  have  taken  an  oath  in  court  denying  a  deht-; 

(6)  or  have  sworn  their  own  solvency*  when  they  have 
reported  to  their  sureties  or  creditors  that  they  cannot  pay 
their  debts  in  full  or  have  bargained  not  to  do  so  ; 

(7)  or  for  whom  sureties  have  had  to  pay ; 

(8)  or  whose  estate  has  been  seized  and  advertised  under 
the  praetor's  edict,  unless  they  were  wards  or  absent  botia  fide 
on  the  public  service ; 

(9)  or  have  been  condemned  in  a  public  trial  at  Rome, 
resulting  in  banishment  from  Italy,  and  have  not  been  rein- 
stated ; 

(10)  or  have  been  condemned  in  a  public  trial*  in  their  own 
borough  or  other  community; 

1  The  Digest  miya  *  light  with  bea-stsj'  cf.  CoUat.  iv  3. 

'  Tho  tejxt  of  the  lex  Julia  here  i»  queivt  in  jure  abjurai^erit^  bonamve 
oopiam  juravit  juramrit  quei  ipontoribus  crediioribu3t*e  simis  renurUiumt 
renuntiaverit  «e  soltium  mhere  non  posse^  etc.  Abjurare  ia  *to  swear  o^* 
i.e.  to  deny  a  Imm  {ci\  Plant  Cure.  496;  Pers.  478  ne  quw  int/ii  injure 
ahjummX;  Rud.  14  ;  Sail,  Cat.  25 ;  cf,  8erv.  on  Verg*  viii  263;  CHc*  Att  i  8; 
BO  abneffare  ih  imcd  of  denying  a  deposit  Sen*  Ben.  iv  26 ;  and  in  English 
*  repudiate '  of  refiiaing  to  i>ay  a  debt).  Momnisen'a  £*ui>piement  of  bonam 
copiam  l)efore  it  ia  qnite  wrong  (as  1  see  Karlowa  RO.  u  598  aliK>  holda). 

^  To  make  nuch  an  oatli  of  solvency  a  grave  offence  it  mu.st  l>e  fake,  as 
in  the  preceding  clause  {qu^i — abjuraverit)^  and  therefore  I  connect  it  with 
the  following  neiitence  (quel  »ponsoribtts,  etc.).  So  also  HiLschke  jVeamm 
pi  137.  Momnisen  adds  ve  to  the  quei  before  ipomoribm^  which  can  be 
right  only  if  Imn.  Cffp.jur.  Wcis  in  itaelf  a  discreditable  proceeding. 

*  Public  trials  are  defined  by  Macer  (in  D.  xlviii  1  fr  1)  tm  those  whii^h 
are  under  statutes,  viz.  lex  Cornelia  00  aaaaashis  and  poison  ers^  and 
another  on  forged  wills  (cf.  D.  xlviii  tofr  16) ;  les  Pmnpeia  on  parricide  ;  hget 
Jidiue  on  treason^  adultery,  peculation,  priviite  or  public  violence,  can* 
vaaaing,  extortion^  corn-supply.  We  may  add  the  lea'  Fabia  on  kidnapping 
(D.  xlviii  15).  The  Digest  in  the  correaponding  passage  {de  poitulando 
iii  I  fr  I  S  6)  haw  almply  capitali  crimiiie  damtiatu»  which  comes  to  tho 
same  thing,  capita]  charges  l>eing  those  where  the  piuiishtnent  was  death 
or  inteniiction  fnau  fire  and  water  (ie,  not  relegation).  Charges  which 
involve  only  a  tin©  or  some  punishment  to  the  person  are  not  capital 
(D,  xlviii  I  fr  2).  If  we  tnist  Cioero'a  rhetoric  {Quinct,  2  §8;  31  §95) 
oapitis  caiiga  would  have  a  far  wider  meaning,  cf.  D.  l  16  fr  103.  See 
Savigny  SyaL  §81;  Mommsen  StJt  1469  note  2 ;  Strafrmki  pp,  994,  995, 
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(11)  or  have  btjen  judged  id  a  poblic  trial  to  have  brought 
an  accusation  or  done  anything  calumnioualy  or  in  prevarica- 
tion*; 

(12)  or  when  with  the  army,  have  had  their  rank  taken 
away  from  thein  for  disgraceful  conduct^  or  have  been  ordered 
by  the  general  to  leave  the  army  for  diagmceful  conduct ; 

(13)  or  have  taken  money  or  any  other  reward  for  bringing 
in  {refer twfi urn)  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen  ; 

(14)  or  have  ti-aded  with  their  own  body  (qui  corjmre 
qudestum  fecit :  Digest  has  qui  corpore  suo  maliebria  pass  us  est)', 

(15)  or  have  been  training-masters  or  at  age-players*  (qui 
laimtaturmn  artemve  Itidicram  fecit) ; 

(16)  or  shall  be  pandars. 

To  these  the  Digest  (iii  2  fr  i )  adds  (probably  due  to  the  fejr 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppitea) ; 

(17)  or  have  kuowing  that  their  son-iQ-law  was  dead  given 
in  marriage  a  daughter  in  their  power  before  she  has  for  the 
due  time  mourned  her  husband  ;  or  have  knowingly  married 
such  a  woman,  unless  by  order  of  their  family  superior;  or 
hftve  permitted  a  sou  in  their  power  to  marry  such  a  woman ; 

(18)  or  have  on  their  own  account,  unless  by  order  of  the 
fomily  superior,  or  ou  account  of  either  son  or  daughter  in  their 
power,  had  two  betrothments  or  two  marriages  established  at 
the  same  time. 


B.    Some  persons  who  were  inf antes  were  also  prohibited  from 
appointing  cognitoj'es  or  procurator es"^.     There  appears  to  have 

1  Ccdrimnian  eM  faUa  crimina  intejidere;  praevartcari  u&ra  cnmina 
abitcoftdere  (D.  xlviii  i6  fr  i  ^  i). 

^  It  la  noticeable  that  throughout  the  speech  pro  Q.  Hoac,  Com,  there  ii 
no  allusion  to  any  disgrace  attaching  to  dofeiidant  iia  a  stage  player :  quite 
the  contrary,  e.ff.  §  17  Ita  dignudmu^  est  $caena  propter  artificium  ut 
diffnissimiu  sit  curia  propter  ahMtineiUiafTL  Livy  refers  to  some  disgrace : 
Hoc  gmui  iudorum  ah  OmM  a43cepium  ienuit  juventui  nee  ah  huirionihu* 
poUui  pa9$a  est:  m  institiUum  ma/n^  ut  aetores  Asdlanarum  nee  tribu 
moveantur  tt  stipendia  tanqttum  expertes  artis  ludicrue  faciant  (vii  2  §  12, 
cf  Val.  M.  ii  4  §  4).     See  Pernioe  Labeo  i  p.  242  sq. 

^  Savigny  pointa  out  that  a  prohibition  ne  dmU  cognitorem  (pro^ 
euratoremve)  neve  dentur  would  prevent  (until  Ant  Pius  allowed  a  lUilis 
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been  a  separate  list»  (part  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
Fragments  ^  320 — 323)^  which  adds  the  women  themselves 
who  have  mnrried  before  the  due  time  of  mourning  has 
expired  either  for  their  husband,  or  parents  (both  male  and 
female),  or  children.  But  Ulpian  (ap.  Dig.  iii  2  fr2  3)  expressly 
denies  the  penalty  of  infamia  to  neglect  of  mourning  for  parents, 
children  or  other  relatives. 

The  period  of  niuurning  is  stated  to  be  a  year  (of  ten  months) 
for  parents,  and  for  children  more  than  ten  years  old;  as 
many  months  of  mourning  as  years  of  life  for  children  from  ten 
to  three  years  old*;  slight  mourning  for  a  child  of  one  or  two 
years,  and  none  for  children  less  than  one  year  old  (Vat  i  i). 
For  a  husband  the  period  was  ten  months,  for  near  relations 
eight  months. 

Mourning  waa  abstention  from  dinner  parties,  ornaments, 
purple,  and  white  dress  (Paul  i2r  §  ij^  14).  An  heir's  family 
was  put  into  mourning  { funesta  facta)  from  the  death  of 
testator  (D.  xlv  3  fr  28  §4). 

G   Special  disqualification  of  gaming-honse  keepers. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  peculiar  declaration  in  the  Edict, 
that  no  action  would  be  granted  against  anyone  who  beat,  or 
injured  any  keeper  of  a  dicing  house,  or  stole  anything  from 
his  huuse  when  dicing  was  going  on.  Pomponius  thought  that 
this  last  provision  referred  to  the  action  for  theft  only,  but 
Ulpian  held  that  the  language  of  the  Edict  was  so  general  as 
to  inifJy  a  refusal  of  a  vindication  or  condiction  or  action  ad 
exhibendum  also  (D.  xi  5  fr  1), 

The  senate  forbade  any  games  for  money,  except  in  manly 
exercises  such  as  throwing  speai-s  or  pikes,  running,  leaping, 

actio)  siurender  of  actioim  by  or  to  inf times  (Sf/HL  vaL  ii  g  82).  Who  were 
prevented  from  appointing  representiitives  ia  not  at  all  clear.  Suuli  a 
disability  is  referred  to  in  QuintiL  1^4  §6;  vu  [  g  20 ;  Gai  iv  124;  Vat, 
322;  1>.  iii  3  fr  43  §  n  -TiL^t.  iv  j  3  §  1 1.  Keller  (CP.  n.  640)  rightly  points 
out  that  the  fact  of  Q.  Rosciiis  ftppoiuting  hia  ].*artiier  a  cogiiitvr  {Rose, 
Com.  1 1  §  32)  shews  that  the  list  coiild  not  l:>e  identical  with  the  praetor^s 
third  claas  of  disquaUfied  per8on«.     See  also  Karlowa  ZRO.  ii  223. 

'  The  text  is  not  clear.     See  Savigny  i%«f.  ii,  BeUage  vii  §  8. 

^  Paul  i  2 1  S5 '  3  giveis  a  diftereot  account,  but  it  rests  only  on  a  MS.  now 
lost.     See  Savigny  Ic.  p.  555. 
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wrestling,  boxiDg.  Money  gained  contrarj^  to  the  prohibition 
could  be  recovered  by  a  condictiot  i6,  fr2§l.  Slaves  were 
allowed  to  play  for  anything  put  on  the  table  at  a  fe^st  (fr  2 
§i--§4)- 


CHAPTER   IV, 


PLACE  AND  TIME   FOR  SUING* 

A,     Where  suit  should  be  brought. 

The  rule  of  Roman  law  was  that  a  person  must  be  sued 
where  he  had  his  home',  and  if  he  does  not  duly  defend  himself, 
his  estate  is  liable  to  be  seizeil  under  the  praetor's  order. 

Home  (or  domicile)  is  the  place  which  a  man  hai:*  made  the 
seat  of  hii^  household  property  and  fortunes,  where  he  means  to 
abide  if  nothing  call  him  away,  and  any  departure  from  which 
is  fi>reign  travel  Sirigulos  hahere  domicilium  non  amhigitur, 
ubi  quis  larem  rertirnque  ac  fortumirum  suarmn  mimnuim  con* 
stituit,  unde  rursii^  tton  mi  decessura^  si  nihil  avocet,  tinde  cum 
pro/ectus  est  peregrinari  videtar,  quo  si  rediii  peregrinwri  jam 
deatitit  (Cod,  x 40  Ir 7  §  i,  cf.  D.  l  i6  fi- 203).  For  business  pur- 
poses any  shop,  office,  or  warehouse  ii>  a  sufficient  establishment 
to  make  one  liable  to  the  local  jurisdiction  (D.  v  1  fr  19  §  2). 

If  for  business  purposes  or  the  administration  of  a  ward's 
affairs  he  has  established  himself  elsewhere,  he  is  liable  to  be 
sued  there  also  for  any  obligation  there  contracted  or  arising,  or 
if  he  has  coutracted  for  payment  or  performance  elsewhere,  he 
may  be  sued  in  the  place  so  named.  An  action  in  rem  usually 
had  to  be  brought  like  a  pensonal  action  at  defendant's  domicile 
(\'at.  326  by  Diocletian),  but  for  a  legacy  had  to  be  brought 
where  the  thing  was.  So  an  heir  sued  on  a  trust  for  an  inherit- 
ance, may  require  the  action  to  be  brought  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  inheritance  is.      Plaint  of  an  unduteous  will  was 

*  So  Cicero  said  of  Siciliana  that  it  wan  their  fixed  right  ne  quit  extra 
amtm  forum  vadimonmm  promittere  cogatur  (  Verr.  iii  15  §  38X 
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brought  where  the  heirs  named  therein  had  domicile  (D.  v  i, 
fr  ig,  20.  38,  50 ;  tit.  2  fr  39  §  4). 

An  heir  is  liable  to  be  sued  on  his  predeceasor's  obligation 
in  the  place  where  it  arose;  or  if  the  suit  has  been  already 
begun,  then  in  the  place  accepted  by  his  predecessor,  whatever 
his  own  domicile  may  be  {D.  v  i  fr  igpr;  34).  And  one  who 
himself  sues  (except  for  a  tort)  in  a  place  not  his  domicile, 
cantiot  refuse  to  be  sued  there  (fr2§5;  22). 

Persous  who  are  called  away  from  their  homes  on  public 
business,  as  legates  or  to  give  evidence,  or  to  act  as  judges,  and 
have  suits  brought  against  tliem  for  pressing  obligations  in  the 
place  of  their  temporary  abode  for  obligations  contracted  at 
home,  may  demand  to  have  the  suit  brought  at  tht^ir  home  (jus 
revQcandi  doifium).  If  required  they  must  give  their  personal 
security  for  appearance  at  the  trial  on  a  day  fixed  by  tiie 
praetor  (fr2§3,6;  fr  24,  ^ic. ;  d  Frag.  Atest  17). 

If  a  person  is  summoned  by  the  praetor  out  of  another's 
jurisdiction,  he  must  appear  and  submit  his  objections  to  the 
jurisdiction.  It  is  for  the  praetor  to  decide  upon  the  limits  of 
his  jurisdiction  :  and  this  rule  applies  to  legates  claiming  their 
privilege  (D.  v  !  fr  5). 

Cousent  of  the  parties  can  give  jurisdicfciou  to  any  duly 
appointed  judge  (fr  i). 

B,     When  suit  should  be  brought 

As  regards  the  time  within  which  a  suit  must  be  brought, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  suits  resting  on  a  statute  or 
senate's  decree,  ie,  all  suits  belonging  to  the  civil  law  proper, 
and  those  which  were  granted  by  the  praetor  on  his  own 
authority:  i.e.  (to  use  Gains'  language  on  another  occasion) 
between  those  which  ipso  jure  competunt  and  those  which 
apraetore  dantuv  (iv  112).  Suits  of  the  former  class  could  be 
brought  at  any  time  after  the  cause  arising;  the  latter  as  a 
rule  only  within  one  yean  But  there  were  exceptions  where 
the  action  aimed  at  restitution  (quae  rei  persecutionem  habet) 
and  not  at  mere  penalty.  And  specially  possessors  of  a 
deceased's  estate  and  other  persons  in  an  heir's  place  were  put 
on  the  footing  of  statutable  heirs,  and  thus  enabled  to  bring 
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their  analogous  {utiles)  actions,  and  to  be  liable  to  suits  more 
than  a  year  after  cause  of  suit  ariseti.  And  the  same  applied 
to  the  Publician  action.  Nor  did  the  praetor  put  any  limit  to 
the  time  within  which  he  granted  an  action  for  theft  maniffst, 
that  action  being  really  a  milder  substitute  for  the  action  given 
by  the  Xll  tables,  wliich  carried  capital  punishment  (Gai.  iv  j  lo, 
in;  D.  xliv7rr35pr). 

When  it  is  said  that  an  action  must  be  brought  within 
annus  utilis,  365  days  must  be  reckoned  without  counting  any 
day  on  which  plaintiffs  ignorance  of  his  right,  or  physical 
hindrance,  or  non-sitting  of  the  court  prevents  action.  Tempus 
utile  in  this  sense  is  opposed  to  tempiis  continuum  (D.  xxxviii  15 
tr  2  pr;  xliv  3  fr  i). 

The  time  at  which  an  action  is  held  to  be  actually  brought 
is  joinder  of  issue  (chap,  xii) :  for  the  time  within  which  it  must 
be  brought  to  judgment  see  same  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 


PfiOCEDURE   /iV  JURB, 


A.    Summons. 

The  first  step  in  legal  process  was  to  summon  the  defendant 
to  appear  in  court  {in  jiis  vocare),  i.e.  before  the  praetor,  to 
hear  plaintiffs  ground  of  action ^  It  is  plaintiff's  business  to 
make  the  summons.  He  may  summon  him  in  any  public 
place,  at  the  door  of  his  house  or  in  the  streets,  at  the  baths  or 
theatre,  but  cannot  go  iuto  his  house  for  the  purpose,  still  less 
can  he  take  him  forcibly  from  his  house.  If  defendant  is 
visible  fronx  outside,  or  allows  access,  plaintiff  may  summon 
him  (D.  ii4fr  18 — 21).  If  on  being  summoned  he  does  not 
obey,  the  Xll  tables  directed  evidence  of  the  fact  to  be  procured 

1  Cf.  Plaut,  Pers,  745  Sa,  Age  ambula  in  ju^  leno.  Do.  Qaid  me  in 
fiumcas?  Sa.  Rlic  apnd praetorem  dicam ;  «ed  ^go  in  j%t9  voco.  Do.  NonnM 
antetktrisf  Sa,  TWn  ego  catisa^  camufeXj  qnmquam  mortali  liherc  auris 
an§ramf    Pom.  1233, 
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by  the  plaiotifF'a  touching  the  ear  of  some  bystander  aud 
request! Dg  him  to  bear  witness  to  his  having  uttered  the  sum- 
mons. If  defendant  tried  to  shirk  or  refused  to  go,  plaintiff 
was  authorised  to  lay  hand  i)n  him  and  take  him.  If  he  was 
old  or  ill,  plaintiff  had  to  provide  a  beast  to  ride  or  a  carriage* 
(Fest.  s,v.  Struere,  p.  310;  Porph.  ad  Hor.  Sett  i  9  76  ;  GelL  xx 
I  §  25).  Defendant  had  when  duly  summoned  only  three  courses 
open  to  avoid  extreme  mea,sures:  he  had  cither  to  go  into 
court,  or  to  settle  w*ith  plaintiff,  or  to  furnish  someone  to 
answer  for  him.  Such  a  substitute  w^aa  called  vindenc.  A  de- 
fendant who  adopted  none  of  these  courses  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  under  the  praetor's  edict,  enforced  by  an  action  in 
/actum  (Gai.  iv  46,  183;  D.  ii  4  fr  22  §  i).  This  penalty  appears 
to  be  a  siubstitute  for  the  old  fashion  of  compulsory  taking  into 
court;  but,  though  we  find  no  instance  of  the  latter  in  Cice^o^ 
its  continued  existence  is  shewn  by  Horace  s  narrative  of  the 
bore,  by  the  action  named  m  Gaius  (iv  46)  aud  the  Digest 
(ii  7)  against  anyone  who  forcibly  rescued  a  defendant  after 
summons,  and  by  other  reference  (D.  ii  8  fr  5  §  i).  In  practice 
no  doubt  private  arrangements  often  obviated  any  such 
peremptory  proceedings,  at  least  in  ordinary  civil  cases.  Where 
a  defendant  kept  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  summons,  and  no  one 
appeared  to  defend  him,  the  plaintiff  could  obtain  an  order 
from  the  praetor  to  take  possession  of  his  estate  (D.  ii  4  fr  19), 
We  have  no  information  of  the  precise  position  and  functions 

1  The  words  as  restored  were  (see  BrunH  p.  17):  Simjufvocat^  ni  it^ 
antutamino:  i^Uttr  em  capito,  St  ctUvitur  pedetnm  ttrmt^  manum  ettdo 
jadia.  Si  morbus  €im>Ua*m  vitium  e^cit^jmnentum  daio.  Si  nohi,  areeram 
n0  aiermto.  I  agree  with  othera  (e.^.  Demeliiuj  ZRO.  xv  p,  9;  Lenel 
t&.  p.  49)  tba-t  murium  endo  jacito  does  not  imiJort  the  procedure  under  the 
leffii  actio  (see  chap.  xv).  Arceram  tie  steniito  nmkca  it  unnecessary  for 
plamtiff  to  provide  tltxirc^othH  or  ciixbions. 

•  So  Bethuiium-Hollweg  CP>  ii  199.  Obedience  to  a  aummons  occura, 
0.^.  in  Cic.  QidmL  19  §  6j  Vudari  im,  promiUit;  in  jut  voeas,  sequitur; 
Judicium  po»tulat^  imn  recmat.  Qt  Verr.  ii  76  §  1B7  and  iv66  §  148.  In 
Plautufi  we  have  forcible  dragging:  Riid,  860  Pl,  Age  ambuia  in  jitg. 
La.  Quid  ego  ddiquif  Pl.  In  jure  cauiam  diciio:  hie  verlntm  aat  eet^ 
eequere.  La.  OhsacrQ  te,  aub^eni^  mi  VJmrmdu;  rapior  obtorto  coUo:  Poen, 
1232  ^oramini:  inju9  V09  voce,  nisi  honeetiust  prekendi. 
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of  the  vindexK  It  seems  probable  that  he  merely  undertook 
to  produce  defendant  at  some  future  time  as  the  praetor  might 
direct.  If  he  failed  to  do  so,  he  may  have  been  liable  to  per- 
sonal arrust  anil  inipnsonmeut ;  or  to  an  action  by  plaintitf  tor 
the  full  amount  of  his  claim.  On  satisfying  this  he  woidd  no 
doubt  have  a  peremptory  action  against  the  original  defi^iidant. 
Against  defendant  who  had  given  a  vindex  and  kept  out  of  the 
way,  plaintitf  had  still  the  remedy  of  an  order  to  take  possesijion 
(D.  ii  8  fr  2  §  5 — fr  4  ;  xlii  4  f r  2  ;  Lenel  ZRG.  xv  p,  45  sqq.)- 

Certain  pers^ms  were  not  o|^n  tu  summons  without  the 
praetors  permiBsioii.  Such  were  a  lawful  parent,  grandparent, 
eic.y  an  adoptive  parent  during  the  adoption,  a  merely  natural 
parent  {e.g.  a  freed  man  whose  child  was  born  in  slavery,  or  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child),  a  patron  or  patroness,  or  the 
children  or  parents  of  a  patron  or  patroness.  This  respect  is  due 
to  them  even  if  they  are  only  guardians  of  the  person  really  sued, 
but  not  if  the  patron  is  a  ward  and  the  suit  is  therefore  against 
his  guardians,  or  if  plaintiff  is  suing  on  behalf  of  a  ward.  Capitis 
deminutio  at  least  of  a  minor  character  does  not  affect  for  this 
purpose  the  relation  of  patron  and  freeman.  A  slave  manu- 
mitted by  a  town  or  other  corporation  is  not  prevented  from 
suin^  the  individuals.  The  praetor  will  gmnt  permission  to  sue, 
where  the  suit  is  not  one  involving  disgrace  or  insult,  or 
where  the  patron  has  abused  his  rights  (D.  ii4fr4^  I  —  4,  JO 
^  2,4, 1 2,  fr  16;  Qai,iv  183).  A  like  prohibition  was  in  force  against 
summoning  young  girls  (impuheres)  in  the  power  of  a  parent, 
or  madmen,  or  infants.  And  the  like  protection  was  extended 
to  a  consul  or  other  magistrate  with  the  imperium ;  a  priest 
while  performing  sacred  rites,  a  judge  while  sitting  in  court, 
a  suitor  betbre  the  praetor;  one  who  is  already  bound  to  appear 
in  court  or  in  some  fixed  place  for  the  purpose  of  a  suit ;  one 
who  is  marrying  or  being  married ;  one  who  cannot  on  religious 
grounds  leave  a  place ;  one  engaged  in  a  funeral  of  his  family 

*  We  cannot  asainuo  identical  functions  with  thoae  of  the  in'ndea"  in 
execution.  The  Digieat  doea  not  rettiin  the  name,  but  auKstitutes  fidtj-usxar 
judi*no  sUtendi  causa^  a  phrase  all  the  more  awkward  because  the  first 
appearance  was  before  the  praetor.  But  the  dLstinction  between  in  jure 
and  injudicio  had  passed  away  in  Jmttinian'^  time. 
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or  performing  rites  to  the  dead,  or  escorting  a  corpse ;  or  being 
under  review  on  a  state  horse  (D,  ii  4  fr  2 — 4  pr,  22  pr).  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  edict  in  this  matter  was  500a 
sesterces  (50  aurei  in  Digest  ib.  fr  12,24).  Oains  gives  the 
formula  for  an  action  before  recuperatores  against  a  freedman 
for  suing  his  patron  (iv  46). 

If  suit  were  biooght  against  parents,  patrons,  or  patruns' 
children,  children  or  others  in  plaintiff's  power,  or  wife  or 
daughter-inJaw,  any  vindew  was  held  to  be  sufficient  In  other 
suits  only  a  locupks  mndexj  i.e.  one  of  adequate  financial  nieaas 
could  be  accepted.  If  a  clearly  sufficient  mndex  was  tendered 
and  refused,  both  defendant  and  vindex  liad  an  action  in- 
juriarum  against  plaintiff  who  had  thus  insulted  them  (D.  ii  8 

B,     VADiMOiyirAiK 

If  defendant  appeared  and  the  matter  was  not  finished  in 
one  day,  he  had  to  make  a  vadimomum,  i.e.  to  promise  under 
penalty  appearance  on  a  named  day.     The  edict  provided  for 

*  In  Cicero  vadart  ia  xmed  of  requiring  an  atlvereary  to  promise  appear^ 
anoe  in  court  on  u  certain  day,  a^,  QmncL  6  §  23  Ait  ee  Jam  7y>qV'e  vadari 
ampliuineque  mdimofiiujn  pramtttere;  si  quid  agere  secnm  vdit  Quinctiui^ 
nwi  retuiare.  Hie  hominem  in  pra^Mntia  mm  vadutur:  ita  sint  vadimonio  1 
di^geeditur.  Cum  ceteris  quae  habebat  "tfodimonia  di fieri  ;  ib.  19  §61 ;  Fwr. 
iii  34  §  78  ;  Plaut,  Pers.  289  ;  Liv.  iii  13  §  S  ;  Ovid  Rein.  665.  TtJ  keep  such 
an  appointment  is  ad  vadimoniunt  venire,  vadimotnum  obire  (Clc.  (^dnct* 
16  §  52;  17  §  54);  not  to  keep  it  vadimonium  d^ererti  (ik  18  §  56).  Bail 
for  a[>i>earaiice  wfts  vai ;  to  give  l»ail,  vadem  dare  {cL  Hor,  Sat.  i  i  1 1  IIU 
datis  vadibus  rure  extract  us  in  urbeffi) ;  to  accept  bail,  vadeni  a^cip&re  Cic* 
Ep.  BnU.  i  18  §  2.  Vas  is  principally  used  in  criminal  cases,  «.^.  Cic  Off. 
iii  10  §  45 ;  Sail,  Jug.  35  §  9 ;  Liv.  iii  13  Appdlati  tribum  in  vinetda  eonici 
vetanl;  sisti  raim  pecurdaniqtte  ni  sistatur  populo  promitti  pktcere  prth 
nti'ntiani,.,Sefiatui  vades  dari  placutt,..Tot  vadibus  accumtor  vadcUu*  eH 
reum^  Hie  primus  iHxdes  ptMito  dedU.  Vadatus  is  ujaed  passively  in  PL 
Bae.  180:  but  prol»ably  not  in  Hor*  Sat.  19  36  respondere  vadato  debebat 
*he  ought  to  reply^  i.e.  to  appear  in  court  to  one  who  had  made  him 
promise.'  Mommsen  (in  Bekker  and  Miiller\'^i  JahrbiicI^  vi  390)  indiiiefl  to 
take  vaduto  as  ablative  (cf.  auspi^ato,  etc.)  ^ after  bail  had  l>een  given,' 

Other  expressions  for  appearance  (as  in  Liv.  Lc.)  are  used  in  Gains  and 
the  Digest,  viz.  sistere  rewm  (of  the  bail)  *  to  produce  defendant ' ;  sisters 
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different  cases,  defendant  sometimes  giving  a  promiae  only 
(vadimotimm  pm^um),  sonietimea  a  promise  supported  by  sureties, 
in  other  cases  a  promise  on  oath.  Or  again  the  appearance  was 
secured  by  the  appointment  of  Recoverers,  who  would  at  once  if 
he  failed  to  appear  (a^t  non  steterit)  condemn  him  in  the  amount 
of  the  8um  named  (Gai.  iv  1 84,  1 85 ;  D.  ii  8  rubric).  The  amount 
of  the  vadimonium  was  usually  fixed  by  the  plaintiff  on  oath, 
who  swears  also  to  his  own  good  faith  (nan  calurnmae  causa  B6 
postntare).  It  is  however  limited  by  two  maxima:  it  must  not 
exceed  either  half  the  value  or  lOOOOO  sesterces.  Suits  on  a 
judgment  or  on  money  paid  down  by  a  sponsor  (cf.  Gai.  iii  127) 
have  the  ifadimojiiujn  unrestricted  at  the  full  value  (Gai.  iv  186). 

The  promise  was  in  the  form  of  answer  to  stipulation*  and 
the  action  for  the  penalty  was  e^  sttpidatu,  A  surety  for  this, 
as  for  other  praetorian  stipulations,  had  to  be  substantial 
(locttplesX  and  his  sufficiency  might  if  necessiiry  be  determined 
(subject"  to  appeal)  by  reference  to  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
the  praetor.  A  woman  or  soldier  f>r  minor  under  25  years  or 
slave  is  not  a  good  surety  (D.  ii  8,  fr  8  §§  I,  2,  fr  9,  10).  Where 
the  suit  is  of  a  nature  to  bring  double  or  triple,  etc,  damages,  the 
sureties  are  liable  for  the  multiple  {ib,  fr3). 

Persons  who  could  not  be  summoned  without  the  praetor's 
consent  (see  above,  p.  335)  were  also  freed  from  the  necessity  of 
making  a  vadtmonium,  unless  the  praetor  allow  it  (Gai.  iv  187). 

Persons  in  the  country,  where   the   suit  was  beyond  the 


ffodimonium  (Nep.  A  it.  9  §  4),  ntti  (of  the  defendant)  *to  be  produced/ 
*to  appear' ;  for  which  also  te  sisiere  (cf.  Plaut.  Cure:  163)  and  stare  perf. 
stetisse  are  found.  All  the  editors  of  Cic  Quincf.  have  been  strangely 
miftled  by  Gcll.  ii  14  where  it  is  said  that  in  Cato  quid  n  vadhtwnium  capiie 
obtfoluto  atitiMen  the  text  abmdd  not  be  altered  to  itetiuejt.  Of  course  uot  j 
Uare^  stetme  is  intransitive  and  etands  by  itself  as  in  all  MSS.  of  Cic.  QiiincL 
6 §25  Testificfxtur  P,  Quinriium  tion  stettsM  et  stetisse  se;  but  vadimonium 
would  require  the  trausitivo  sistere^  stittsse.  See  full  diiicusHion  in  my 
Introd.  JuHiin.  p.  ccjutvii.  Thiy  m  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  editors  follow  one  another  without  thought^  where  the  matter  is  at 
all  technical, 

1  The  stipulation  was  of  coimje  reduced  to  writing,  cf.  Cic.  Q.  Ft.  ii  1 3 
(quoted  below,  p.  347  «,  2) ;  Ovid  Am/\  12,  23  Apiim  hoe  capiani  vadim&nia 
ffamda  cerae. 
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competence  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  had  to  give  a  vadwimiium 
to  appear  in  Rome  (vadimomum  Romamfacere  {lex  Ruhr.  ^O)- 
For  this  purpose  (and  probably  lor  other  cases)  the  time  for 
appearance  was  so  fixed  as  to  allow  one  day  for  every  twenty 
miles  of  distiince  (D.  ii  1 1  fr  i ). 

Non-appeanmce  was  excused  (by  grant  of  a  plea)  in  case  of 
serious  illneaa  {morbus  sonticus)  or  age,  or  tempest,  or  swollen 
rivers  impeding  the  journey  (provided  the  defendant  started  in 
reasooable  time) ;  or  absence  bona  fide  on  public  business,  or 
detention  by  a  magistrate,  or  a  family  funerai,  or  capture  by  the 
enemy.  In  such  cases  and  where  deteudant  has  been  capitally 
condemned  the  sureties  were  not  liable.  In  other  crises,  if 
appearance  was  made  a  few  days  after  the  day  appointed,  and 
plaintiff  was  not  damnified,  a  plea  might  be  admitted  (D.  ii  1 1 
fr2,4pr— §3;fr6,  8). 

Promise  for  anothers  appearance  is  not  duly  kept,  if  when 
he  appears  he  is  not  in  the  same  legal  position  as  he  Was,  e.g.  if 
he  has  got  some  new  privilege.  But  economic  considerations 
did  not  affect  the  question,  e.g.  if  he  had  incurred  fxdditional 
debt  or  had  lost  money.  When  a  slave  was  to  be  produced  in 
a  noxal  suit,  the  vadimomum  required  that  he  should  be  in  eadem 
cmisa,  Le.  not  have  been  sold  to  someone  more  powerful  or  less 
accessible  to  suit  than  the  former  owner.  Noxal  surrender 
made  in  the  interval  on  the  ground  of  wrongs  previously  com- 
mitted does  not  affect  his  position.  Noxa  caput  sequitur,  and 
therefore  he  remains  liable  for  any  subsequent  injuries.  If  he 
have  been  manumitted,  he  becomes  auswerable,  as  a  freeman, 
%.e.  answerable  in  body  for  a  criminal  offence,  and  pecuniarily 
in  fhll  for  a  civil  wrong  (D.  ii  9  fr  i,  2,  5  ;  tit.  11  f r  1 1). 

What  was  the  consequence  of  plaintiff's  not  appearing  we 
do  not  know,  but  the  charter  of  Ossuna  cap.  95  deprives  him  of 
all  right  to  pursue  the  case  further,  unless  he  was  prevented  by 
ill -health,  a  vadimonium,  a  judicium,  a  sacrifice,  a  funeral  in  his 
family,  or  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  dead  (fertae  denicales) : 
wliich  in  fact  appear  to  be  standing  excuses  (cf  Gell.  xvi  4  §  4). 
The  charter  is  supposed  by  Bruns  and  Mommsen  to  be  dealing 
with  criminal  prosecutions. 
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CI  The  parties,  often  attended  by  their  advocates  (Cic.  Or* 
i  37  §  168),  being  before  the  praetor,  the  real  contention  began. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts:  (1)  the  arrangement  for  the  trial, 
i,e.  the  ascertainment  of  the  pkititiflTs  claim  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  defendants  reply,  and  the  appointment  of  a  judge  to  try 
the  contention  •  (2)  the  trial  before  the  judge  so  appointed.  The 
first  was  the  prijceeding  in  jnre^  he.  before  the  praetor  or  pro- 
consul, etc.;  the  second  was  the  proceeding  in  judicio  before  a 
judex  or  7*ecnpentiores^  etc. 

The  proceedings  before  the  praetor  were  in  early  times 
char?icterised  by  a  aeries  of  formal  declarations  and  symbolical 
actions  of  the  parties,  which  were  supposed  to  rest  on  the  statute 
of  the  XII  tables,  and  the  procedure  was  hence  called  leffis  actio. 
The  same  name  was  also  given  to  other  procedures  introduced 
by  subsequent  statutes. 


CHAPTER  VI, 


PROCEDURE   PER   LEG  IS  ACTWN£S\ 

Procedure  by  statute  (lege  agebatur)  was.  according  to  Gains, 
in  five  different  ways.  Three  of  these  were  preparations  for  the 
trial  of  the  contention :  the  fourth  was  the  mode  of  enforcing 

*  It  haa  li€en  suggested  that  the  proper  Dotion  of  agem^  aetio  in  thesie 
legal  proceedings  wtts  legal  ejterci-se  of  his  right  by  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
determination  of  questions  as  to  his  right  was  not  tlie  object  of  the 
proceedings  but  arose  incidentally  on  the  reaiatatice  of  defendant.  This  ia 
seen  in  the  pigiwrU  capio  and  inanut  injectio.    Ct  Demeliiis  Confemo 

p.  40  sqq- 

Lege  agere  m  used  by  Cicero  of  vindications  of  land  {Or,  i  10  §  42,  and 
perhaps  Mur,  12  §  26) ;  of  suits  for  inheritance  (Or.  i  36  g  167 ;  38  §  175  j 
VtTT.  ii  1.  45  g  115) ;  of  anita  in  Sicily  {I>iv,  in  Caecil.  5  S  '9 ;  ^'^^^'  ii  2  16 
§39 ;  Ca&yin.  33  §  97)  withoat  pr©ci.He  reference.  Some  amy  l>e  referred  to 
the  technical  iegii  a47(io,  but  it  may  l>e  better  to  take  thern  all  in  the 
geneml  seu^  of  *accordmg  to  the  statute'  whether  the  xii  tAblea  or  other 
(«ee  Bekker  ERG,  v  p.  343).  So  lege  agiio  *  bring  a  suit  * ;  Plant.  Aul  458 ; 
Mil,  453;  Ter,  P/t&rm.  984.  lu  Liv.  xxvi  1 5  §9  lititorem  lege  agera  jusiU  ia 
*  bade  him  proceed  by  law/  It,  execute  the  prisoner. 
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execution  of  a  judgment  given  or  deemed  to  have  been  giveiij 
and  will  be  more  appropriately  explained  later  on.  The  fifth 
was  not  properly  judicial  procedure,  but  a  kind  of  self-help, 
classed  with  the  others  on  account  of  the  requirement  of  parti- 
cular words  (see  p.  115).  We  know  little  about  any  of  these 
statutable  proceedings,  and  that  little  mainly  from  Gains, 

A.  Sacramento  agere.  This  was  originally  the  only  proce- 
dure and  was  applied,  where  no  other  form  had  been  directed 
by  special  statute  (Uai.  iv  1  3),  both  to  actions  in  rem  and  actions 
in  personam.  It  w^as  so  called  from  a  sacramenium,  i.e,  a  stake 
of  money  deposited  by  each  party  on  the  justice  of  his  claim  or 
defence,  which  may  have  at  one  time  gone  to  the  priest,  but  in 
Gains'  time  went  to  the  public  treasury.  The  mutilation  of 
Gains'  MS.  has  deprived  us  of  most  of  his  description  of  procedure 
in  a  personal  action^  but  has  left  us  that  in  a  real  action. 

Where  a  moveable  object,  whether  slave,  animal,  or  thing, 
was  in  dispute,  it  was  brought  into  court.  If  this  was  imp<js- 
sible  or  inconvenient,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or 
column,  a  bit  was  broken  off;  in  the  case  of  a  house,  perhaps  a 
tile  was  brought;  in  the  case  of  land  a  clod*;  if  a  flock  or  herd 

1  Valerius  Probua  §  4  gives  eiplanatiouH  of  certiiiu  abbreviations  by 
initial  letters  for  comnion  forms  in  legis  actionem  AmoDg  these  appear 
three  sentences,  very  probably  relating  to  the  act.  saeramejiti  in  personam: 
*Aia  U  miki  dare  oportere';  ^Quatido  n^gasy  te  gacramenio  quingenario 
prawco*;  *  Quando  neque  aw  neque  Tiegtu^  (Jus  Antejutt.  il  p,  144). 

2  Cicero  in  a  witty  passage  in  hi«  aiMHSch  pro  Mnrmia  1 2  §  26  ridiculea 
the  form»  UKed  in  a  suit  for  owtien*liip  of  land.  Plaintiff* saya  *The  farm 
'which  is  iQ  the  territtjry  (ager)  which  is  willeii  Sabiue,  that  I  say  ia  mine 
*by  the  law  of  the  Quiritea  Thereon  1  call  thee  from  court  to  join  hand' 
(Ijide  ihi  ego  te  ex  jure  manuTn  eorut^rtitm  vot'o).  Defendant :  '  Whereon 
thou  hast  called  nie  from  court  to  join  haod,  thereon  I  in  retiirt  call  thee.* 
Praetor :  *  Each  jwuty  having  their  witneswes  (mtperstites)  present,  I  declare 
(point?)  that  rtiati:  go  the  roiwL  Return  the  road.'  Thia  shews  the 
retention  of  old  forms  which  were  f>riginally  lined  at  a  time  when  the 
partieSj  with  (or,  later^  without)  the  praetor,  weot  to  the  land  in  dispute  to 
identify  it  and  there  in  re  atque  in  loco  praeserUi  apud  praeioreni  both  at 
the  same  time  laid  their  hands  on  it  (so  Geil  xx  10  g  7  quoting  the  xn  tablea 
ai  qui  injure  nmnum  co?iseruni\  or  perhaps  engaged  in  a  symlx>lical  struggla 
A  Later  stage,  in  which  the  parties  took  a  clod  from  the  place^  and  on  it,  as 
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was  in  disputei  one  sheep  or  goat,  or  even  sorae  hair  from  an 
animal,  was  produced  as  a  symbol  of  the  objecL  The  plaintiff 
then  with  a  rod  {festiica)  in  his  hand  laid  liold  of  the  thing  or 
symbol,  piifc  the  tqA  on  it,  and  said,  'This  man  (or  this  thing)  I 

*  assert  to  be  mine  by  the  law  of  the  Quirites  according  to  its 
'character.     As  I  have  said,  see  you  there,  I  have  put  my  rod 

*  {mndicta)  upon  it*/  The  rod  was  in  lieu  of  a  spear  (AajJ^a)',  the 
sign  of  legally  recognized  ownerfihip,  as  if  the  man  or  thing  had 
been  taken  in  war.  If  the  claim  was  for  the  ownership  of  the 
things  no  qualifying  words  would  be  necessar)';  where  the 
ownership  w^is  subject  to  a  qualification,  or  where  the  claim  was 
for  the  usufruct  or  use  only,  or  for  the  ownership  minm  the 
usufruct,  or  for  a  servitude,  or  for  a  slave  who  w^as  statu  liber,  or 
for  an  inheritance,  or  for  a  free  person  who  was  under  power 


upon  a  synibcjl  of  the  land^  made  their  claim  in  court,  is  given  by  Gaiuti  in 
our  text,  and  also  by  Greliius.  He  quotes  Enn,  Ann.  viii  Non  ex  jure 
manum  consertum  §ed  mage  ferro  rem  repetunt  (cf,  Cie,  Mur.  14  §  30;  F*am^ 
vii  13  §2).  In  Oic.  Or,  i  10  §41  both  interdict  and  ownershitJ  suit  are 
allude  to.  Id  rdti  in  tuo  regno  ei$emug  myn  tuliMeTii  midiuque  praeeaMm 
(*  captained '  aee  Wilkina  edit  <ui  loc)  qm  aut  interdicto  tecum  contendermi 
aut  U  €JC  jure  niunum  coiiserium  voearenty  quod  in  aiienaM  poisesidmieM  tarn 
Umere  irmiuei.  Afferent  enim  tecum  lege  Fifthagorei,.,ceterique  in  jure  *ua 
ph/tid  vindicare7ii...qmhu4c^im  ttbijusto  mcranierUo  contendere  Tion  ticeret. 

Jcmrneys  of  the  parties  accomijanied  by  friends  to  the  spot  are  spoken 
of  in  Cic.  Caecin.  7  §  20  placuit  corutituere  qua  die  in  rem  praetefUsm 
veniretur;  Off.  i  10  §  32  St  conetitneri*  cuipiam  ie  adpocatum  in  rem 
praesentem  eae  venturum;   Orat,  i  58  §  25a 

*  The  words  are  ffunc  ego  hominem  ex  jure  Quiritium  meum  eue  aio 
secundum  euam  causam.  Sicut  dijd  eece  tihi  vindictam  imponti.  Some 
connect  ticut  dim  with  what  precedes.  So  Ihering  Gei»t  iii  i  p.  102 
(4tb  ed.}.  For  secundum  Mxtam  ca%eavi  cf.  D.  xli  7  fr  2  pr ;  x  2  fr  1 2  §  2 ; 
Karlowa  Mm.  €P.  pp.  71,  72.  Muirhead  {Hitt.  %  34  n.  7)  auggests  that  it 
is  not  part  of  the  declaration,  but  a  i>arenthetical  instruction  to  the 
speaker  to  dei*cribc  whjit  he  meana  by  meum  e*«e.  But  would  suam  be 
uaed  ID  such  a  caae? 

^  C^.  Cic.  Off,  ii  8  §  27  Sulla  ausus  est  dicere  hasia  posita^  cum  h<ma  in 
foro  venderet  et  bonorum  viroru7n  et  locujdetiuni  et  eerte  civium^  ^praedam  u 
guam  vendere*;  Phil,  ii  26  g  64 ;  40  §  103 ;  etc.  The  Bpear  was  set  up  in  the 
forum  when  the  censors  put  out  pubhc  contracts  (Liv.  ixviii  18  §  Jlj 
xxxLx  44  §  8).  It  was  in  fact  the  traditional  sign  of  a  State  auction 
(cf.  Liv.  ii  14  §§  1—4). 
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(adjecta  mtisa  D.  vi  i  fr  i  §  2),  the  character  of  the  claim  (secun- 
dum suam  caiisam)  would  be  briefly  stated  (or  poasibly  only 
hinted  at  by  these  very  words),  the  symbol  itself  being  very 
far  from  telling  its  own  tale.  The  defendant  made  a  like 
claim  accompanied  by  a  like  gesture.  The  praetor  then  inter- 
vened and  directed  both  parties  to  let  go  {mittite  ambo  kominem). 
They  let  go.  Plaintiff  proceeds  'I  demand  whether  thou  sayest 
on  what  title  thou  hast  claimed  by  rod/  Defendant  answers 
*  I  have  done  right  so,  as  I  have  laid  rod  thereon.  Plaintiff, 
'Whereas  thou  hast  wrongly  claimed  by  rod,  I  challenge  thee 
*with  a  stake  of  500  of  bronze  (D  amis  saaximento)!  Defend- 
ant said  in  similar  way,  'and  I  thee/  Something  further  then 
followed  (the  MS.  fails)  as  in  a  personal  action,  and  then  the 
praetor  declared  the  vindiciae  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties : 
that  is,  as  Gaius  tells  ns,  he  made  one  of  the  parties  ad  iiiteii^n 
possessor  of  the  thing,  and  bade  liirn  give  his  opponent  sureties 
for  the  suit  and  the  rod-claims  (praedea  litis  et  vi)idiciaram^),{.€* 
for  the  due  delivery,  if  he  lost  the  Ciise,  of  the  thing  itself  and 
profits  accruing  in  the  meantime.  The  pnietor  further  re- 
quired from  both  parties  other  sureties  for  the  amount  of  the 
stake,  forfeitable  by  the  loser  to  the  public,  the  st-ake  being  500 
asses,  if  the  claim  was  for  a  thing  worth  1000  asses  or  more, 
50  asses,  if  of  less  value.  If  the  suit  was  whether  a  person  was 
slave  or  free,  the  sttike  was  only  50  txsses,  however  valuable  he 
might  be,  for  freedom  was  not  estimable  in  money  (D.L  17  fr  106), 

1  Fo8tm^  p.  3761  following  Cinciiiss  explains  vindieias  to  l>e  the  things 
taken  from  the  land  into  coint.  I  doubt  this.  Serv.  Siilpiciris  (apud 
Fest.)  seems  to  have  taken  it  aa  I  do.  Gains  tnin slates  litiji  et  vi?id.  by  m 
et  fructuum^ 

As  regards  lh=res  Cicero  ridicules  the  lawyers  for  not  having  made  up 
their  minds  whether  the  term  (in  some  prtieeedings — prolmbly  thm)  should 
be  lis  or  res  (Mur.  12  §  27),  cf.  Varr.  LL.  vii  93  Quibus  res  erai  in 
contr&oerda^  ea  vooabatur  litt;  idm  in  actimuhis  mdeinm  did  Equant  rem 
sive  me  litem  dicere  oporteL*  The  more  iiaiial  meaning  of  lu  (old  form  silt's) 
is  'suit,'  e.g,  D.  L  16  fr  36.  So  in  Decemmri  stlitibus  judicaiydls^  litis 
oaRiestcUiot  etc.  lo  Ciciero  it  is  distinguished  from  judicium^  Verr.  in  10,  26 
TVaducere  homines  cul  iftsolkam  Iktvi  atque  judieiitm;  ih,  *3%32  Perseqwi 
lite  atque  JudiciOf  and  meaus  perhiips  the  process  before  the  praetor,  or  the 
older  process  of  legU  actio,  Cf  Orat  ii  24  §99;  ud  Heren.  iv  23  §  33; 
Wlasisak  PQ,  ii  p.  12. 
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and  it  was  important  that  no  claim  of  personal  freedom  might 
be  hindered  by  the  largeness  of  the  stake.  These  amounts 
were  all  fixed  by  the  xii  tables  (Gai.  iv  13^17). 

The  second  stage  of  the  proceedings  ensued.  What  was  the 
practice  before  the  lex  Pituiria  we  do  not  know\  but  by  that 
law  an  interval  of  30  days  wiis  allowed  before  the  appointment 
of  a  judge.  On  the  judge  being  accepted,  the  parties  gave 
notice  (deiiuntiahant,  to  one  another?)  to  appear  before  him  on 
the  next  day.  When  they  appeared,  they  first  gave  a  summary 
or  heads  of  their  claim  or  defence  (causae  conJ€ciio^\  and  after- 
wards pleaded  their  Cfuse  in  full  (Gai,  iv  1 5  of  an  action  in 
persmm7n ). 

No  doubt  witnesses  were  heard,  but  we  know  no  more  than 
is  above  given- 
Three  fi-agraents  of  information  which  Gains  gives  us  else- 
where respecting  the  statutable  procedure  raay  be  noticed  here. 
(a)  In  iv  108,  after  s]3eaking  of  the  plea  of  matter  decided 
and  brought  to  issue,  Gains  remarks  that  in  the  days  of  the 
lef/is  actiunes  there  was  no  such  use  of  pleas  as  there  was  in  hia 
time.  Although  his  remark  may  refer  only  to  that  particular 
plea,  it  may  be  asked  generally,  how  did  defendant  who  had  just 
objections  to  plaintiflTs  suit  get  theuj  duly  regarded  ?  The 
answer  which  is  given  by  most  is  that  defendant  urged  tbem 
before  the  pmetor  himself  so  as  to  get  him  to  refuse  the  legis 
actio  altogether.  If  the  facts  required  to  be  ascertained,  he 
would  direct  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  means  of  a  wager 

Possibly  also  the  power  of  bringing  a  subsequent  action  for 
reimbursement  would  be  some  safeguard  against  exorbitant  or 
unjust  demands.  The  lex  Cincta  and  lex  Flaetoria,  it  has  been 
suggested,  might  well  be  enforced  by  this  latter  means'.  Other 
matters  may  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  judge  himself,  who 
was  probably  not  in  those  days  bound  to  so  precise  an  issue  as 
he  was  under  the  formulary  system,  where  consequently  a 
worthy  plea  could  not  be  left  out  of  the  instructions,  if  right 
was  to  be  done. 

*  *iSfoi/im*  in  Kriiger's  text  of  Gai.  iv  15  is  ootijectiimL 
'  MB.  bad  ctdiectio  quasi  causae  sn^ae  in  breve  ooactio. 

•  Cf.  Ihering  Gei^t  g  52;  Karlowa  CP.  §46, 
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(6)  What  form  jadgraent  took  is  much  disputed.  la  iv48 
Gaiu8^  appareDtly  coiitrtvsts  the  formulary  system  with  fchat  of 
the  Ugis  actiones,  in  that  the  former  had  the  decision  alwaya 
directed  to  damages^  whereas  in  the  latter  the  judge  condemned 
defendant  in  the  thing  itself.  This  may  however  have  been 
Bometinie^  preceded  by  an  interlocutory  pronouncement,  ejiis 
qui  petit  ( plain  tiif's)  or  a  quo  petitur  (defendants)  sacramentum 
jtistum  esse.  Indeed  in  actions  respecting  personal  liberty  this 
was  very  probably  the  form  of  the  decision  itself  (Cic.  Caec.  33 
§  97 ;  Dom,  22  §  78).  Where  the  thing  in  dispute  was  not  pro- 
ducible, or  pecuniary  damages  on  any  ground  required  to  be 
awarded,  the  judge  would  probably  proceed  at  once  to  settle 
them. 

TJie  fragment  of  the  Xll  tables  post  meridiem  pnimenti  liiem 
addicito  (GelK  xvii  2  §  10)  agi^ees  with  Gaiu»  expression. 

(c)  Gaius  (iv  108)  tells  us  that  in  the  days  of  procedure  by 
statute^  a  matter  once  made  the  subject  of  a  process  could  not 
again  become  ao*;  and  that  this  was  as  of  course  (ipso  jure). 
Compare  exceptio  rei  judicatae,  etc.  below. 

1  Gaius'  words  are  Et  $i  corpUM  cditptod petamta  pelutifundum  kamijiem 
vtstem  argentum  judex  non  ip^fitn  rmn  condemnai  turn  cum  qtto  actum  eti, 
sieui  olim  Jien  aolehai;  aestimala  re  pecunium  eurn  condemnaU  Most 
editf^ra  insert  ned  before  aestimala.  Some  however  have  comiected  iticut — 
Molebat  with  what  follows,  and  thus  make  the  Hame  course  to  he  taken 
under  the  proceBs  by  statute  as  under  the  jjrticeKs  by  formulaa.  Backing 
conjecturen  »€d  ut  for  iicuL  It  seems  imjm>bable  that  Gaiua  should  have 
mentioned  the  old  system  at  all,  unlesw  it  was  di  tie  rent  from  the  moiiera. 
Keller  8iip[x>ses  that  this  condemnation  in  rem  ipsam  wilh  followed  by  an 
arbitrium  litis  aejitimandaej  and  refers  to  this  Pest.  it,i\  i^jididae:  in 
XII  {iabuiis]  *  d  v indicia m  falsam  tulit  si  i^elit  is  (praetor)  arbitros  ires  dato, 
eorum  arhitrio  {rens)fr\i€tn4  dupiiatie  damnum  decidito^  (CP.  p.  74).  There 
IB  no  evidence  for  Keller's  view.  Cf.  Stintang  Leg,  Act  pp.  32,  34;  Cogliolo 
notes  to  PatloUetti  p,  337, 

'  Cf.  Ter.  Phorm.  403  Tu  magisiratus  adt,  judicium  de  eadem  causa 
it$rum  ut  roddaiU  Htn^  quandoq^tiidem  solus  regnas  et  toli  licet  hie  de  eadem 
eauMa  his  Judicium  apiscier;  ib.  419  *  Actum'  aiunt  ^ne  ngas\*  Doimt  ad 
Ter,  Ad,  232  Actum  agam:  proverhium^  i.e.  nihil  a  gam:  quod  enim  in  jur€ 
semel  judicmtum  fueriiy  rucindi  et  iterum  agi  jion  potest;  Qumtil.  Ii^,  vii  6 
§  4  Solet  et  illud  quaeri^  qno  referatur  quod  scnptum  est;  *  bis  fie  eadem  re 
ne  sit  actio*;  id  est^  hoc  *his*  ad  actorem  an  ad  actionem:  haec  ex  jut^m 
obecuro. 
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B.  The  second  legis  actio  mentioned  by  Gaius  was  called 
per  judicw  postidationeni.  His  account  is  lost  and  we  know 
nothing  of  it.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  used  for  the 
authoritative  sett lemeut  of  disputes  which  were  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  a  simple  issue.  Such  might  be  the  judicia  fam. 
erdsc.  and  corn,  div,  or  the  action  pro  socio  or  rei  ua^oriae  or 
iutelae.  Or  it  is  conceivable  that  it  was  applied  vfhvn  defendant 
admitted  liability,  and  the  question  was  only  what  shuuld  be 
the  damages.  Some  think ^  it  was  an  alternative  coui'se  open 
to  the  parties  in  any  suit  (cf.  Cic.  Rose,  Com.  4).  Some  connect 
with  this  procedure  the  challenge  we  often  read  of  in  Plautus 
and  others  '  to  take  a  judge '  (see  chap,  viii  h). 

The  form  of  application  is  apparently  given  by  Val.  Probus 
§  4 :  Te  praeimr  judicem  arbitrumve  postido  uti  des. 

G,  The  legis  actio  per  condictionetn  derived  its  name  from 
the  notice  (condiciio  —demmtiatio)  given  by  plaintiff  to  defendant 
to  appear  on  the  thirtieth  day  (from  the  notice)  to  take  a  judge- 
Its  introduction  was  due  to  a  lex  Sitia,  and  under  that  law  it 
applied  only  to  siiits  for  money  certain »  A  lew  Calpurnia* 
afterwards  extended  it  to  suits  for  anything  certain  {de  omni 
certa  re).  Gaius  says  it  was  much  questioned  why  this  mode 
of  procedure  was  wanted  at  all.  for  a  claim  quod  dan  oportet 
could  be  brought  either  by  sacrament  or  by  application  for  a 
judge  (Gai,  iv  17a — 20),  i.e,  by  one  or  other  of  those  modes, 
possibly  some  by  one  and  some  by  the  other ;  certainly  a  choice 
in  all  cases  is  not  implied  (cf.  16.  13). 

The  commencement  of  Gaius'  account  has  been  lost  from 
the  MS.  The  notice  in  30  days  is  the  same  as  that  given  by 
the  lew  Pinaria  in  the  sacramental  procedure.  Considering  the 
class  of  cases  to  which  this  procedure  was  applicable,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conjecture  that  the  motive  for  its  intn>duction 
was  to  shorten  the  proceedings  in  matters  (money  loans)  where 

1  So  SchmiJt  ZRO,  xiv  153?  Wlassak  PO,  i  105.  Against  Wach-Keller 
CP,  p.  78;  Ihering  ScAerz  205.  Karlowa  {EO.  ii  576)  thinks  this  was  the 
mode  of  enforcing  fteftuim  certa  creditct, 

3  Mtfimmsen  identities  this  law  with  the  l^x  repetundmrum  erf"  b.c.  140 
(StmfrecJii  p,  708). 
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no  long  investigatiGD  was  required  and  stringency  was  usual. 
This  might  be  effected  by  substituting  for  the  solemn  cere- 
monial before  the  praetor  a  simple  notice,  possibly  an  extra- 
judicial* notice,  given  along  with  the  summons,  to  appear  in 
court  that  day  month.  Very  likely  some  specification  of  the 
claim  might  have  to  be  given  at  the  time :  and  possibly  the 
penal  wager,  which  was  part  of  the  procedure  for  loans  of  money, 
was  then  made  by  the  parties  (Gai,  iv  171;  see  above,  p.  71  ; 
cf.  Maine,  Early  Hist,  of  Imt  Lect.  ix.  p,  257). 


CHAPTER   VIL 


PEOCEDUEE  PER  FORMULAS,  i.e,  by  issues  stated  by  the 

praetor. 

1.  All  these  procedures  by  statute  came  into  odium,  ac- 
cording to  Gains,  from  their  excessive  strictness  which  made 
any  mistake  fatal.  The  ceremonial  words  followed  the  precise 
terms  of  the  statute,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  especially 
the  case  with  any  action  founded  on  the  xii  tables.  Gaius 
meDtiona  one  instance :  the  X!i  tables  gave  an  action  against 
one  who  cut  down  trees  (de  arbor ibiis  succisi^) ;  a  man  had  his 
vines  cut  down  and  io  stating  his  plaint  named  vines  and  not 
trees.  He  lost  his  case.  The  law  spoke  of  trees :  how  was  a 
judge  to  say  that  vines  were  trees  ?  If  plaintiff  complained  of 
something  else  than  the  law  gave  an  action  for,  he  must  take 
the  consequence  and  go  without  the  remedy^  (Gai.  iv  1 1 ). 

1  Demeliua  (Krit.  VierL  viii  508)  and  Wetcrh- Keller's  CP.  p.  86  ed.  5 
state  somo  objections  to  this  view.  la  reply  to  the  ktter  see  Voigt 
Vadimoniutft  p.  528. 

*  The  doubt  waa  Dot  without  real  foundation.  Vines  were  in  6ome 
porta  of  Italy  regularly  trained  ti>  elmn  or  planes  or  other  trees  (arbores); 
arhmtum  was  the  term  for  such  a  pkntatiou,  which  i"^quired  more  years  to 
grow  tliati  a  plant  like  a  vine.  Hence  it  yeeiiiii  to  me  likely  enough  that 
the  XII  tahle«  referred  to  the  destruction  of  the  permanent  support  {and 
also  tiltvea,  etc.)  and  not  to  that  of  the  easily  growing  but  fruitful  plant. 
Cftto  diHtinguiahes  them ;  arborei  facita  uii  bene  Maritae  tint  viteitque  uii 
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There  appears  to  be  in  Gains*  remarks  a  lack  of  distinction 
between  actio  in  the  sense  of  legal  procedure  generally  and 
actia  as  a  ground  for  judicial  protection  in  a  particular  class 
of  circunistances.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the  procedure  or 
procedures  by  statute  lacked  flexibility,  and  were  encumbered 
with  antiquated  formalities  of  an  unpractical  character  and 
only  half  understood.  The  growth  of  Ronje  and  its  commerce 
increiused  its  intercourse  with  other  cities  and  nations,  and 
promoted  the  transaction  of  business  on  a  more  simple  and  in- 
telligible plan.  The  institution  of  a  praetor  for  suite  among  and 
with  foreigners  brought  new  methods  in  its  train,  and  the  bt>ld 
judicial  legislation  of  the  city  praetor  modified  and  extended  the 
old  law,  and  no  doubt  required  the  accympariiment  of  a  reformed 
procedure.  This  reform  was  eventually  effected  by  a  lex  Aehutia 
and  two  leges  Jidiae\  which  established  a  system  of  pleading 
conducted  not  by  gesture  and  oral  ritual,  but  by  words  specially 
adapted  to  the  piirticular  suit  {per  concepta'^  verba  id  est  per 
formulas).  The  old  procedure  was  abolished  except  for  suits 
which  were  to  come  before  the  Hundredmen,  and  in  cases  of 
damage  apprehended   from  ruinous  buildings  (dainni  infecti^). 

mUis  mtdiae  ad*»tantur  (RR,  32);  so  also  Varroj  ex  arbtmbus  in  arbore§ 
troHuctU  vkihus  mneafit  {RR,  18  §4).  Pliny  includes  vines  amotig  trees  in 
&  general  sense  j  Vites  jure  apud  prUcos  tna^mtudine  quoque  inter  arbore« 
numerub*mtur  {BN,  xiv  9).     For  the  action  de  arhtjribus  guccitit  see  p.  194. 

*  Wlassak  in  a  very  careful  and  elaljorato  investigation  has  made  it 
probable  that  the  lea:  Aebuiia  intrtiduced  the  fomiuLuy  process  for  all 
kinds  of  actions^  but  concurrently  only  with  the  procedure  by  statute 
{Proe.  GeMtz,  \  p.  1 04) ;  and  that  one  hj:  Julia  (of  Augustus)  abilished  the 
tegi*  actionem  except  in  tbe  two  coses  mentionetl  in  the  text.  Both  Aebuiia 
and  Julia  dealt  only  with  the  proceedings  before  the  Praetor  urbaTius.  A 
Beesond  lex  Jvlia^  he  auggeftte,  inade  the  same  reform  for  Roman  com- 
munities outside  Rome,  and  limited  the  conipctence  of  municipal  magistmtes 
(ih,  p.  [91  foil.). 

^  For  this  use  of  ooncipere  *to  draft/  see  Cic.  Ep,  Q.  /V.  ii  13  §  3  Negat 
TMnitiui  quemquam  fuUte  (ie.  in  kis  camp  in  Gaul)  qui  ifadiinonium 
eanci/tere  po«set  *  who  could  draw  a  hiil-bond ' :  Liv.  vii  5  g  5  in  qna^e  ipae 
ctmeepiuet  verba  jurare;  Plaut.  Pseud.  1077;  Cic,  Of,  iti  29  §  108;  Gai.  iv 
119,  131;  etc. 

'  Wlassak  makes  the  excellent  suggestion  that  the  le^  actio  damni 
if^ecti  contained  an  ejttra*judicial  notice  (as  in  operU  novi  nuniicUio)  to  the 
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Of  these  the  former  was  alone  important.  No  use  was  made 
of  the  second,  as  the  praetor's  edict  provided  a  remedy  by  way 
of  stipulated  guaranty  which  proved  more  convenient  than  the 
old  proceeding  (Gai,  iv  1 1,  50,  31  ;  Gel  I.  xvi  13  §  8),  After  the 
lex  Aebuiia  therefore  the  procedure  by  statute  was  in  fact 
confined  to  cases  intended  for  the  Centumviral  Court. 

We  do  not  koow  the  date*  of  these  laws,  though  the  leges 
Juliae  were  probably  passed  by  Augustus.  Nor  do  we  know 
their  respective  shares  in  the  reform,  nor  how  far  the  change 
which  was  thus  stamped  with  authority  had  been  gradually 
developed  in  pnxctiee.  Our  knowledge  of  the  formular  pro- 
cedure is  derived  mainly  from  Gaius,  but  in  essentials  it  existed 
in  Cicero  8  time,  who  speaks  of  it  as  in  use  in  Sicily.  The 
principle  of  tlie  procedure  was  that  the  praetor  should  settle 
beforehand  all  such  questions  of  law  arising  in  a  suit  as  did  not 
depend  on  the  facts,  should  define  how  far  equities  should  be 
recognised  which  were  beyond  the  old  or  ordinary  law,  and 
should  leave  to  the  judge  the  decision  on  the  facts  and  on  the 
application  of  the  law  as  known,  or  as  now  laid  down  by  the 
praetor,  to  the  result  of  the  facts^     The  plaintifiF*s  claim  and 

owner  of  the  dangerous  building  which  imposed  on  him  a  liability,  and 
that  this  jmrt  of  the  le^.  atY,  was  not  of  a  nature  t<j  be  aupertjecJeti  by 
A  farmidcL,  but  wiiH  superaeded  by  the  praetor'is  directing  a  stipulation  {/*/■. 
G.  i  269  jsqq.). 

^  The  latest  inquiry  inki  the  date  of  the  iej?  Admtia^  that  by  P.  F.  Girard 
(ZRO.  xxvii  49,  see  also  Manud  p.  36),  puts  the  lejt  Aebuiiu  between  605 
and  628  u.c.  (149—126  b^c).  The  iegt's  Julian  be  puta  probably  in  the  year 
17  A. D.  {Manuel  p.  49). 

'  The  diatinctioD  between  proceedings  in  jure  and  in  judicio  is  clearly 
S6t?n  in  Cic,  IfiiK  ii  it  §  57  I^i  praetoru  exeeptiombit*  multae  ejccludmiiur 
aditmu,  ei  ita  Jut  civiU  Aa6«m«J  oanstiiutum  ut  causa  cadat  u  qui  non 
fuemadmodum  oportet  ^erU,  Quare  in  jure  pierumque  (ranslationei 
(ct  p.  352)  vermnUir,  Ibi  enim  et  exceptiones  posialantur  et  agendi 
potuias  datur  ei  omnis  oonc^ptio  ptivatorum  judid^jrum  mmtiiuiiur.  In 
ipHs  auiemjttdieiis  rarim  inddmU,  Fart  On  28  §99  Edam  ante  judicium 
de  coimiituendQ  ipso  Judicio  solH  esse  contention  cum  aut  sitne  actio  illi  qui 
agit  aut  Jamne  sit  aut  tutm  jam  esse  dederit  aut  illane  ie^e  hisiw  verbis  sit 
aciiOf  quaerittAr.  Quae  etiamsi^  anteqiiom  res  in  Judicium  vcnU,  aut  con- 
emiata  aut  d^Judicata  aut  coti/eeta  non  sunty  tamtui  in  ipsis  judiciis 
permct^um  saeps  habmt  pondm,  cum  ita  dicUur:  ^ plus  ptlisti^;  ^sero 
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the  defendant's  answer  (if  not  a  simple  negative),  so  Geu*  as  they 
were  tvdmitted  by  the  praetor  for  trial,  were  emlMxtied  in  one 
formula,  framed  on  lines  set  forth  in  the  Edict,  but  adapted 
to  the  particular  contentions.  This  question  or  complex  of 
questions  was  the  issue  which  the  jud^e  had  to  try.  The 
praetor  jfwftcia  dai  'gives  trials/  or  *  grants  issues  for  trial*'; 
the  judex  judicat  'tries  and  decides  the  issues'  (Cic.  PVtt.  il  2, 

12  §30). 

2.  The  course  followed  in  framing  the  issue  is  nowhere 
expressly  described,  Presuiiiably  the  plaintiff  selected  among 
the  J  or  mulae  set  forth  on  the  praetor's  album  that  which  best 
suited  him*»  and  informed  the  defendant  of  it  (edebat),  i.e.  either 

petuti' ;  *  n^mfuit  *tta  peHtio';  *^n(m  a  me*;  ^n(m  hnr  leg^.^ ;  *non  hu  j^erhU^; 
^non  hoc  judicio*  (i.e,  you  have  claimed  too  much;  you  are  behind  time 
with  yaur  suit ;  it  is  not  f<ir  you  to  sue ;  nor  ^ini  I  the  ^wirty  to  be  sued ; 
your  case  is  not  under  this  statute,  nor  within  the  words  of  this  fonnula, 
nor  in  a  trial  Uke  this).  Again  ib.  §  100  Z^  constituendis  actiombtis^  de 
oapiendi*  ii^ieuw^sm  jWioiu,  dc  ejEcipienda  iniquitate  ttciitmiMf  de  etmk- 
pafxinda  ae^uiiaU^  quod  9a  fire  ffeneris  efus  »unt  tu^  qwimqvam  in  ipmim 
jttdidwm  aaepe  ddubuntur,  tam&n  ante  judicium  traetanda  videantur^ 
pauium  Mi  Mparo  a  Judicit*  tempore  magiM  agendi  quam  diiiimUiiudifm 

'  Judicium  'the  declaration  of  kw'  includes  the  whole  issue  tried 
before  the  judex  or  recu^>era{ifres  aa  authorized  by  the  praetor  aiid  accepted 
by  the  imrties.  *  Trial*  or  *i8auo'  are  the  more  precise,  but  *suit'  or 
*  process*  are  also  snmetimea  convenient  tran^slationa.  When  Wlajssak 
(e.ff.  Litigcontestaiion  p*  14)  contends  for  it«  not  only  denoting  the  whole 
trial  (GericAt)  but  also  being  technictil  for  the  Schriftformd,  diBtinguishing 
this  frtiin  the  issue  'das  von  den  Parteien  vereinbarte  Processprogrdnim ' 
{Froi\  Oenetze  ii  p*  60,  cf.  i  p.  76  sq.),  I  cannot  follow  him,  though  willing 
to  admit  that  the  tablet  containing  the  issue  may  often  have  been 
ftpokeo  of  by  the  word  proi>erly  detiutiiig  only  the  contents.  That  it 
means  *  issue'  and  is  often  used  where /arfliiifa  might  be  used,  is  clear. 
See  also  B.  Kiibler's  examination  of  Ciceronian  iw«ige  in  ZRG.  xxix  137  sqq.; 
xxviJSo;  and  Letiel  ib.  xjtviii  374  aqq,  Formida  generally  denotes  such 
model  or  blank  forms  for  issues  as  were  set  out  in  the  praetor's  albutn^ 
but  also  the  form  filled  up  to  give  the  issue  for  a  particular  trial,  e.g.  Gai. 
iv  57.  Gradenwitz  says  the  latter  use  is  not  found  in  laws  and  republican 
writers  {ZRG.  xxii  190). 

Wlassak  notes  that  where  Cicero  uses  judicium  the  Digest  often  puts 
tteiio;  this  is  atrikiDgly  shewn  by  comparing  Cic.  TulL  §§7  —  10,  38—43 
with  D.  xlvii  8  fr  2,  esp.  gS  13-^25  {Froc.  Oes,  i  p.  go). 

*  Ct  Cic*  Mi>tc.  Com.  8  §  24  Sunt  jum,  sunt  formulae  de  ommbus  rtinu 
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read  it  to  hira  (dictare  judicium  D.  xlv  i  fr  1 1 2  pr),  or  shewed  it 
him,  or  gave  him  a  copy  of  it  (cf.  D.  ii  13  fr  i  §  i  ;  xxvi  8  fr  i,  15; 
xliv  4  fr  4  §  19).  Sometimes,  e.fjr.  where  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
the  ground  on  which  defendant  maintained  possession,  plaintiflF 
proposed  two  fornmlae,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he 
intended  only  to  use  one  (D.  xliii  3  fr  i  §4),  If  defendant  made 
no  objection  and  the  case  was  of  an  ordinary  type,  the  praetor 
would  allow  it  But  there  might  often  be  circumstances  which 
seemed  to  one  party  or  the  other  ti>  demand  some  a<ldition  or 
ni€»di  Heat  ion  in  order  to  get  an  issue  which  both  could  accept ; 
and  upon  these  proposals  the  praetor  would  have  to  decide 
(Cod,  ii  I  fr  3;  Cic.  TuU.  16  §  38).  It  was  not  for  the  praetor  to 
dictate^  to  the  plaintiff  what  action  he  should  bring,  nor  to  the 
defendant  in  what  way  he  should  meet  it :  each  party  was  pre- 
anmed  to  know  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  proceeding.  But  the  praetor  was  free  to 
refuse  a  trial  altogether*  (see  lexica  3.  v.  denegare),  or  to  refuse 
the  particular  issue  demanded,  if  the  circumstances  made  it 
unfair  or  inapplicable'.  On  the  other  hand  if  plaintiff  shewed 
the  praetor  that  no  ordinary  form  would  meet  his  case^  but  that 
he  had  prima  facie  been  wronged  in  a  way  calling  for  legal 
redress,  the  praetor  could  direct  an  issue  in  such  a  special  form 
as  would  enable  right  to  be  done*.  So  if  defendant  shewed 
that  the  issue  insisted  on  by  the  plaintiff  was  too  absolute  and 
gave  no  opening  for  his  answer,  the  praetor  would  make  corre- 
sponding exceptions  or  requirements,  and  grant  a  trial  to  the 
plaintiff  only  if  he  accepted  them  as  part  of  the  issue.     Some 

cmutttutae,  ve  qvdi  ant  in  genere  injuria^  aut  ratione  aetionis  errare  pomrit. 
E:rpr€8sae  mnt  miim  ex  univscuju^ipis  damno^  doiore^  incommodOj  mlmni- 
tate^  injuria,  publicae  a  praetore  formulae^  ad  quasprivata  lu  ttcc&nnnockiiur, 
Qua^  cum  ita  nntj  cur  non  arhitmnx  pro  goeio  ade^^rix  Q.  Hmcium^  q%taeto, 
Ji^ormulam  71071  nora^f  Noti^sima  erat,  Judicw  gran  experiri  jiolebasf 
Quid  ita  ? 

*  This  is  clearly  laid  down  by  Cicero  pro  Cascina  3  §  3. 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Flac.  21  S  49  ^"  0ratidiu9  legatits  ad  quern  eM  aditum^ 
actionem  se  daturum  negamt:   re  judicata  start  o»t&ndit  placere, 

s  E.g.  the  actions  quod  tnetut  causa,  and  de  doto  were  granted  only  if 
there  was  no  other  adequate  legal  remedy  (D.  iv  2  fr  14  §  2;  3  &  i 
§§  4-7  pr). 

*  E.g,  by  an  aeti^  %n  factum. 
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pleas  if  granted  by  the  praetor  would  be  clearly  fatal  to 
plain tiff^s  case:  othei"s  would  not.  The  plaintiff  was  free  to 
avail  himself  of  this  issue  or  to  proceed  uo  further  with  his  suit. 
If  he  chose  to  take  the  issue  as  settled  by  the  praetor,  defendant 
had  either  to  accept  it  and  go  to  trial,  or  to  admit  the  justice  of 
the  claim  and  either  midie  an  aiTaugement  with  plain  tiff*  or  be 
condemned  without  more  ado. 

%.  The  issue  was  directed  to  a  particular  person  or  persons, 
as  jurlge  or  recoverers,  named  in  the  formula.  Apparently  the 
plaintiff  proposed  the  name  of  someone  duly  qualitied  {/eiTe 
judicern,  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  15  §  4S  i  Orat  ii  70  §  285),  who  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  defendant  (accjjfjerejif rficem)  would  be  nominated. 
Plaintiff  was  then  said  sumet^ejudicem  (Cic.  Mosc,  Com,  I4§42 ; 
Qmnct  9  §  32  ;  D.  x  2  fr  52  §  2) ;  or  arbitrum  (D.  x  2  fr  47).  But 
defendant  might  refuse  {recusare,  reicere)  the  person  proposed, 
and  might  be  compelled  to  support  his  refusal  by  an  oath  (ejurare) 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  unfair  {iniqnus,  Cic.  Ver7\  iii  60  §  1 37  ; 
Or,  ii  70 §  285  ;  Fin.  ii  35  §  1 19).  Fresh  proposids  would  be  made 
until  an  agreement  was  arrived  at.  Even  in  a  matter  of  a  small 
sum  of  mr>ney,  says  Cicero,  no  one  was  appointed  jntige  who 
was  not  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  (Chi.  43  §  120).  Pertinacious 
refusal  to  accept  all  judges  proposed  would  doubtless  be  treated 
by  the  praetor  as  failure  in  due  defence^,  and  defendant  might 
probably  be  condemned  without  trial,  or  possession  of  his  estate 
be  given  to  plaintiff  (cf.  lex  Ruhr.  21,22).  A  rescript  of  Hadrian 
(where  the  parties  disagreed)  disapproves  of  the  appointment  of 
a  judge  whom  one  party  requested  by  name  (D.  v  i  fr47). 

As  the  function  of  judging  was  a  public  duty,  the  person 
named  in  the  fornmla  could  only  obtain  excuse  for  grave 
reasiius  (I).  v  i  fr78  ;  cf  fr39;  Suet,  Oct.  32  ;  i«w?  IJj^son.  95);  or 
as  a  matter  of  privilege,  eitlier  under  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea 
(Fae.  197,  198),  or  otherwise,  cfl  Plin.  Up,  Traj,  58  (66). 

In  the  appointment  of  recoverers^  it  was  perhaps  usual  to 

*  Cf.  Cic,  Verr.  iii  60  g  140  where  Verres  similarly  condetrnis  a  plaintiff 
who  a»ked  for  recoverers  taken  from  the  regular  ossiz^e  list  and  declined  to 
acxjept  Verres'  nomineea  from  his  own  suita 

3  Thia  wiis  the  mode  foOcwod  in  Sicily :  Qmd  praetor  (Verres)/  Juhei 
recuperators  reicere  *  decimoi  8cribamu4,     Quat  decv/rioi  f    De  cokorte  mea 
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take  by  lot  a  number  of  names  out  of  a  lisfc  of  duly  qualified 
persons,  and  then  for  each  party  to  have  the  right  of  challenging 
(rejiciendo)  a  certain  number  {Ed.  Venafr.  sab  finem,  Bruns 
no.  72). 

In  all  cases  whether  of  single  judges  or  of  recoverers  the 
actual  appointment  (datio^  a/idictio)  was  made  by  the  praetor, 
who  might  however,  and  would  in  some  cases,  either  by  general 
rule  or  perhaps  on  the  application  of  the  parties,  send  the  matter 
before  the  centunimri  or  decemviH,  Any  change  of  party  or 
representative  or  judge  required  the  approval  of  the  praetor, 
who  would  then  alter  the  judicium  according.  This  was  tram- 
ferre  judicium  (IX  iii  3  fr  17  ;  v  1  fr46,  57), 

4.  The  general  functions  of  the  pr^vetor  in  these  matters, 
especially  when  the  contest  resulted  in  a  trial,  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  laws  preserved  in  inscriptions,  the  phrases  being  very 
similar,  Magistratiis  ita  jus  deicito,  judicia  data,  judicaretjits 
jabeto,  cogitOf  *  the  magistrate  (i.e.  praetor,  governor  of  province, 
etc.)  shall  declare  the  law,  shall  grant  trials,  and  bid  and  compel 
men  to  judge  the  case  *  {les  Ruhr,  20) ;  de  ea  re  juris  dictio, 
judici  {^judicii)  judicis  recnperatoi^um  datio  esto  (lea:  agrar.  35) ; 
juris  diciiojitdids  avbiiri  recupercUorum  datio  dddictio,  etc.  (Frag. 
Atest  15  ap.  Bruns  no.  17).  The  expressions  remind  one  of  the 
three  words  which  the  praetor  could  not  utter  on  an  unholy 
day  (Varr.  LL.  vi  fr  4  §  30)*.  But  those  probably  related  to  his 
functions  under  the  old  statutable  actions,  perhaps  thus,  da 
judicem,  dico  vindicias,  addico  judieatmn  (ie.  to  his  creditor),  or 
addico  rem  in  surrender  in  court,  etc. 

All  orders  made  by  the  praetor  could  be  revoked  by  him 
(D,  xlii  I  fr  14),  and  a  judicium  is  dissolved  by  a  prohibition  of 
the  praetor  or  of  one  who  had  greater  authority  {e.g,  consul, 
D.  v  I  frjS).  But  neither  praetor  nor  judex  could  rescind  a 
judgment  (sentmitia)  once  given  by  him  (D.  xlii  1  fr  42,  45).  All 
magistrates  (not  however  town  duoviri)  had  power  to  enforce 

reiciejif  tnqidt  (Cic.  Verr.  iii  1 1  g  28),  cf.  Mac,  4  §  1 1*  In  Plin.  Pan.  36  we 
have  (perhaps  referring  to  rectiperaiore$)  tor$  et  uma  Jkcojudtcem  adtignai; 
licet  reiceref  licet  ej:^kimare^  *  htirw  nolo^  *  ilium  voioJ 

1  Cf.  Ovid  Fcut.  i  47  Ifle  (dies)  nefoMtus  erlt^  per  quern  tria  terba  nleniur; 
faUuB  erit^  per  qiwrn  lege  lic^it  agi. 
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obedience  to  their  orders  by  directing  an  issue  for  damages 
quanti  ea  res  est  (D.  ii  5), 

Special  preparatory  or  alternative  proceedings  by  means  of 
wagers,  orders  forgiving  security,  and  tenders  of  an  oath  might 
form  part  of  the  business  before  the  praetor.  In  some  cases  in- 
terrogatories were  allowed.  The  appointment  of  representatives 
to  conduct  the  suit  wa.s  included  in  the  issue.  These  matters 
together  with  certain  checks  on  litigation  will  best  be  treated 
after  the  plearlings  have  been  discussed.  Gains*  fourth  book  is 
almost  our  only  source  of  direct  inturmatiun  on  the  pleadings. 

When  the  emperor  referred  a  litigant  to  the  praetor  or  pro- 
consul»  etc,  (eum  qui  provinaae  praeest  adire  poles)  it  was  fur  the 
magistrate  to  decide  whether  he  would  deal  with  (cognoscere) 
the  matter  himself  or  appoint  a  judge  (D.  i  18  fr  8). 


5.  A  check  upon  the  praetor's  or  other  magistrate's  possibly 
arbitrary  decisions  was  provided  by  the  edict  declaring  that  if 
he  laid  down  any  new  law  (*t  qmd  nam  juris  statuerit)  against 
a  litigant,  he  and  the  litigant  who  demanded  and  obtained  it  in 
his  favour  must  submit  to  its  application  against  themselves  in 
any  suit  which  either  might  subsequently  be  engaged  in,  if  his 
opponent  in  such  future  suit,  whoever  he  might  be,  demanded 
it.  The  heir  of  the  htigant  favoured  by  the  decision  has  to 
submit  to  its  application  also;  but  it  cannot  be  used  by  a 
surety  of  the  litigant.  If  the  magistmte  was  a  son  under 
power,  the  father,  sued  on  his  son's  behalf,  is  not  liable  to  this 
principle  (D.  ii  2),  The  magistrate  so  applying  it,  if  attacked, 
could  plead  pra^erquam  si  coiitra  eum  fecerit  qui  ipse  eormn 
quid  fecisset  (fr  4). 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PLEADINGS,   or   PARTS   AND    KINDS  OF    FORMULAS, 

A.     General  forra. 

1.  The  instructions  on  an  i^ue  for  trial  contained  normally 
three  parts.  The  Hrst  part  was  a  brief  statement  of  the  matter 
giving  rise  to  the  suit,  and  was  called  deinorwiratiQ :  the  second 
set  forth  the  plaintiff's  claim  (inientio):  the  third  {condemnatio) 
instructed  the  judge  to  condemn  the  plaintiff  in  so  much 
damages  or  to  acquit  him,  as  he  might  find  to  be  right  on  the 
issue  raised. 

Thus  to  take  the  case  of  suit  on  a  stipulation  for  a  definite 
sum  of  nioDcy  the  issue  would  be  framed  thus : 

M,  Tititis^  judex  esto.  Quod  A,  Agerius  de  N.  Negidio  x 
milia  stipulatws  esL    {Bemomtratio,) 

Si  paret  N.  Negidium  A.  Agerio  w  milia  dare  oportere, 
{Inientio.) 

M.  Tiii'\  iV,  Negidium  A.  Agerio  x  milia  condemna;  si  non 
paret  absolve.     {Condemnatio,) 

2.  All  these  parts  were  subject  to  alteration  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  suit.  Thus  in  a  suit  ex  vetidito  against  the 
buyer  of  a  slave  for  the  purchase  money,  the  demonstmtion 
would  state  the  fact  of  the  sale,  and  the  claim  might  be  for  the 
agreed  amount :  e.g. 

M.  Titius  judex  esto.  Quod  A.  Agei^ius  hominmn  Stichuvi 
N,  Negidio  vendidtt,  si  paret  N  Negidium  A.  Agerio  L  inilia 
dare  oportere,  etc.  But  as  the  claim  niight  in  this,  as  in  other 
honae  fidei  suits,  carry  with  it  further  rights  for  interest,  etc.  due 
to  the  delay  of  the  purchaser,  or  might  be  subject  to  equities  or 
counterclaims  on  behalf  of  the  purchaser,  a  more  general  form 
of  the  inientio  was  adopted,  quidquid  paret  N,  Negidium 
A.  Agerio  darefacere  oportere. 

1  Perhapfl  M.  Titi^  the  vocative  ;  but  m  Cic.  Verr.  ii  2,  I2  §  31  we  have 
L.  Octamus  judex  esto. 

*  GaiiLH  hn^jitde^  in  the  formula,  far  which  I  presume  thtj  nam©  of  the 
particular  judge  t»el©cted  would  appear  io  the  isfiue  a^  actually  Bent  for 
triaL 
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Where  the  suit  was,trt  rem  to  recover  one's  own  slave  or 
other  thing  in  the  possession  of  another,  there  was  often  no 
need  of  any  demonstration  and  the  claim  would  be  put  forward 
at  once,  i.e ,  M.  Titius  judex  esto.  Si  paret  hominem  Sttchum 
quo  de  agitur  ex  jure  Quiritium  A,  Agerii  esse.  The  condem- 
nation clause  would  contain  not  a  definite  sum  of  money ^  but 
leave  the  valuation  to  the  judge,  e.g.  qiianti  Stichus  est,  tantam 
pectmiam,  M.  Titi,  N.  Kegidium  A.  Agerio  condemna;  si  non 
paret  absolve  (Gai.  iv  40,  41,  43). 

Where  again  the  suit  is  one  for  division  of  property  held 
in  common,  whether  between  coheirs  by  the  suit  familiae 
erdscundae,  or  between  partners  or  tenants  in  common  by  the 
suit  comviuni  dimdundo,  or  between  neighbours  by  the  suit 
finium  regundorum,  the  issue  would  briefly  describe  the  circum- 
stances and  matter  in  question,  and  then  instruct  the  judge  by 
an  adjudication  clause  to  adjudge  such  part  as  might  seem  to 
him  right  to  this  or  that  litigant,  e.g,  quantum  adjndicari 
ortet,  31.  TiH,  A,  Agerio,  M.  Seio  adjudicato,  and  finally  sub- 
join the  general  instruction  in  some  such  words  as  fpiicqnid  ob 
earn  rem  alterum  alteri  praestare  oportet,  ejus  AL  Titi  alterum 
alteri  condemna,  etc.^  (Gai.  iv  42). 

3.  The  condemnation  in  every  issue  *  sounded  in  damages/ 
i,e.  it  directed  not,  as  under  the  former  system,  specific  restora- 
tion of  a  thing  or  specific  performance  of  a  neglected  duty,  but 
the  payment  of  money  (Gai.  iv  48  :  see  above,  p.  344  n.  i ).  The 
judge  valued  the  thing  or  estimated  the  loss  which  had  arisen 
from  the  neglect,  and  condemned  the  defendant  in  that  amount. 
But  specific  restomtion  or  performance  might  practically  be 
obtained  by  the  insertion  of  such  %vords  in  the  issue  as  nisi 
restituet,  or  neque  (si)  ea  res  A.  Agerio  restititeiur,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  judge  (Gai.  iv  48 ;  Cic,  Verr,  li  2, 1 2  §  3 1 ;  and  below, 
p.  411).  Similarly  in  a  noxal  action  the  condemnation  was 
couched  in  the  alternative,  e.g.  aut  jo  milia  sestertiilTtt  solvere 
ant  Sttchum  noxae  dedere  (Gai,  iv  75  ;  Paul  i  1 5  §  1)  :  but  in  the 

1  Puchta  (Imt  l  §  167)  and  Lend  add  si  n&n  paret  absolve  (EP.  pp.  164, 
165).  No  doubt  if  there  were  more  than  two  co-holders  and  a  payment 
was  impoaed  on  one  for  equality  of  distribution,  the  others  might  require 
an  acciuittal  {cf.  D.  i  2  fr27)>  but  these  words  aeem  incongnioua 
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action  jvdicati  founded  on  this  condemnation,  plaintiff  claims 
the  10000  sesterces,  and  defendant  will  be  condetnoed  to  that, 
but  has  a  statutable  right  to  free  himself  by  noxal  surrender 
(D.  xlii  I  fr6§  i> 

The  damages  stated  in  the  condemnation -clause  may  be 
either  a  certain  or  an  uncertain  amount  There  are  two 
cases  of  an  uncertain  amount :  the  damages  may  be  put 
at  the  value  of  the  thing  or  of  the  interest  of  the  plaintiff, 
whatever  that  may  be  (1)  without  limit :  or  (2)  with  a  superior 
limit.  It  is  uncertain  without  limit  (lor  instance)  in  a  vindica- 
tion or  suit  for  production  :  quanti  ea  res  er^tt  tan  tarn  pecunianit 
judem,  N.  Negidiitm  A.  Agerio  condemna:  si  nvn  paret,  absolvito. 
It  is  uncertain^  but  with  a  maximum  limit  {cum  twratione) 
when  dum  tojjat  appears  in  the  formula,  e.g,  J^^.  Negidium  A, 
Agerio  dum  taxat  seatertiilm  x  milia  condemna;  si  non  paret 
absolve  (Gai.  iv49 — 51)  or  dMm  taxat  de  peculio  et  quod  in  i^ein 
ejus  {i.e.  ixftri^s)  versum  est  (D,  v.  i  fr57)\ 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  words  quanti  ea  res  erit  (or 
est)  sometimes  denote  the  actual  value  of  the  things  veru7n 
pretiuTii  rei,  ve7*a  r&i  aestiinatio  (D.  L  16  fr  179,  193  :  xlvii  2  fr  50 
pr)  more  frequently  were  extended,  or  sometimes  confined,  by 
the  lawyers  to  the  plaintiff's  interest,  utilitas,  quanti  adori 
interest,  quod  inter^est  (D,  vi  1  6"^;  xliii  16  fr6;  17  fr  3  §  1 1 ;  xlvi 
5  fr  11;  cf  X4fr9  §8;  Just.  iv3  §  lo)'. 

4.  One  important  difference  in  the  frame  of  the  issue  was 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  founded  ou  the  civil 
law,  or  as  granted  by  the  praetor  to  meet  the  particular  cii'cum- 
stances.  In  the  former  case  the  issue  was  shaped  for  law 
{formula  in  jus  concepta) ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was  shaped  for 

t  In  the  case  of  Tulliwt  v.  Fabiujji  the  issue  contained  a  limit.  Cicero 
says  Jitdidum  vettrum.  eat^  r^cuperaiores.  Quantae  pecuniae  paret  dolo  malo 
familiae  P,  Fahi  vi  hommibtts  arrnaiii  coaciiiPe  damnum  datum  cue 
M.  Tidlio.  Ejui  rei  taralionem  noi/ecimits:  aettimaiw  veHra  est:  judicium 
datum  e4t  in  quadruplum^  i.e.  the  rocoverers  would  if  thej  found  for  the 
plaintiff  fix  the  amount  of  damages  at  some  figure  not  eicteding  pkintifi^'s 
esstimate  (taxatlo).  Whatever  the  amount  so  fixed,  defendant  would  be  in 
this  case  condemned  for  fourfold  tlmt  amount  (Cic*  Tull.  3  §  7). 

'  Bee  Savigny  SysL  v.  Bed.  xii;  F,  Mommaen  Beitr,  ii  §6;  Demeliua 
ExhihUiQjispJtichi  p*  10. 
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fact  {in  fmtum  conceptaX  A  formula  'shaped  for  law*  was  an 
issue  directing  a  judge  to  inquire  whether  the  facts  that  should 
be  proved  shewed  a  right  known  to  the  civil  law,  e.g.  that  a 
thing  is  nun^  by  the  law  of  the  Quirites,  or  that  this  or  that 
thing  or  sum  rif  money  should  be  given  us,  or  that  wome  damage 
caused  to  us  by  defendant,  either  as  thief  (pro  fure)  or  as 
committing  a  wrong  within  the  Aquilian  statute  (damnum 
in j una),  ought  to  be  settled  for  (decitli  o porter e\  or  the  like. 
The  amount  might  by  the  pleading  be  left  to  the  judge  to 
determine  {qnidquid  dare  facere  oporiet)  or  be  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  definitely :  that  did  not  affect  the  general  character  of 
the  issue,  which,  presuming  the  judge  to  know  what  was  required 
for  Quiritian  ownership,  and  what  the  civil  law  recognised  as  a 
pers^jual  ofoiigatiou  from  contract  or  from  tort,  gave  him  the 
task  of  deciding  whether  the  plaintiff  proved  his  ownership  or 
contract,  or  established  his  case  for  compensation  for  neglected 
duty. 

On  the  other  hand  a  formula '  shaped  for  fact'  limited  the 
juiJge  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  whether  the  facts  were  really 
as  stated  in  the  formula  hypothetically:  the  praetor  had  Ajlready 
determined  that  these  facts  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  redress :  if 
therefore  the  facts  were  found  to  be  as  alleged,  the  judge  had 
nothing  more  to  do  (at  least  at  this  stage)  than  to  find  for  the 
plaintiff  and  condemn  the  defendant  in  an  amount  which 
would  redress  the  wroog. 

Usually  one  only  of  these  two  kinds  of  issue  would  be  so 
often  required  for  a  particular  class  of  action  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  the  praetor  to  publish  the  types  of  issue  on  his 
album.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  in  the  cases  of  deposit 
and  loan  {commodutum)  the  edict  contained  both  types,  and 
these  may  therefore  be  suitably  used  in  illustration.  The 
formula  in  jus  concepta  for  deposit  is  given  by  Gaius  thus : 

Judex  estij:  Quod  A.  Afjf&rius  apud  N.  Negidium  mensam 
argentea^n  depmtiit,  qua  de  re  agitur,  quidquid  ob  earn  rem 
N.  Megidium  A,  Agerio  dare  facere  opoHet  ex  fide  bona^,  yiis 


1  Cf.  Cio.  Top.  17  §66  in  ommbiu  hii  judiciis  in  qutbtu  ^eJB  fide  hona^ 
est  additwn. 
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iudea:  K.  Nefftdium  A.  Agerio  cojideninato  N.  R^:  si  no}i  paret 
ahsolvito. 

The  formula  in  factum  concepta  is  given  as  follows : 

Judesc  esto.  Si  paret  A.  Agerium  apud  N.  Negidium 
menswm  argenteam  deposaisse  eamque  dolo  nialo  N,  Negidii 
A,  Agerio  redditam  non  esse,  quanti  ea  res  erit,  tantam 
pecutiiam  judesc  A^.  Negidium  A.  Agerio  condermuito :  si  non 
paret  absolmto  {Gal  iv  45—47:  cf,  60). 

The  formula  in  jus  concepta  just  mentions  the  general 
nature  of  the  8uit  and  then  leaves  free  hand  to  the  judge  to 
deternjine  what  the  ecjuity  of  the  case  demands,  the  suit  being 
bonae  Jidei.  There  might  be  claims  of  the  plaintiff  for  non* 
return  of  the  table  or  for  delay  in  returning  it,  or  for  damage 
done  to  it,  or  for  its  having  been  carried  off  and  left  in  a  distant 
place,  and  there  might  be  counter-claims  for  expenses  in 
recovering  it  from  robbers  or  repairing  damage  from  iuevitable 
accidents,  etc.  The  judge  might  direct  the  immediate  return 
and  ascertain  the  balance  on  claims,  or  might  direct  plaintiff  on 
receiving  the  value  to  transfer  his  actions  to  defendant,  etc. 

The  formula  in  factum  concepta  makes  it  necessary  for 
plaintiff  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  deposit  of  a  table,  of  its  being 
silver,  of  its  non-return,  and  of  this  non-return  being  due  to 
the  fraudulent  {i,e.  wrongful)  conduct  of  defendant :  if  these 
facts  are  severally  proved,  the  judge  has  simply  to  allow 
plaintiff  to  fix  on  oath  the  value  of  the  table  (D,  xvi  3  fr  i  §  26), 
or  if  plaintiff  does  not  do  so,  to  fix  the  value  himself  and  order 
defendant  to  pay  the  value.  One  may  conjecture  that  when 
the  facts  were  clear  and  there  was  no  complication  of  counter- 
claims, a  plaintiff  might  prefer  this  form  of  action  to  one  which 
left  more  openings  for  chicanery  and  delay. 

Gains  gives  another  instance  of  an  action  in  factum  concepta 
where  a  freedman  has  summoned  his  patron  into  court  contrary 
to  the  edict  (see  p.  335)  and  the  patron  therefore  sues  him 


i  Supposed  by  some  to  be  for  nisi  restttftat^  but  there  is  uo  authority 
for  such  au  explanation,  and  no  other  example  of  jum  rettituai  in  the 
formula  of  an  action  of  d<tre  oportere.     See  Keller  hutitutiones  p.  115. 
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for  tjarnages*:  i.  Titius,  C.  Seitis,  M,  Flavins  recuperatores 
tunto.  Si  paret  M.  Albium  Sea^i  filium  Qinnna  (pah'onmn)  a 
M,  Albio  liberto  suo  cmitra  edictum  0.  Burrieni  pnieiorU  in  jus 
vocatum  e88€t  L.  Titi,  C.  Sei,  M.  Flam,  M,  Albium  libertum 
M.  Albio  Sexti  filio  Quirimi  w  milia  condemnate:  si  non  paret, 
absolviie.  The  same  title  of  the  edict  {de  in  jus  vocando)  was 
filled  mth  /ormulae  of  this  class  e.^.  in  actions  againBt  one  who 
being  summoned  iuto  court  neither  came  nor  furnished  a 
vindex  in  his  stead,  or  one  who  had  forcibly  carried  off  a  person 
who  was  under  summons  to  court;  these  and  many  others 
{innmnerabiles)  being  ca«e&  where  the  praetor  held  that  the  fact 
once  established  wfis  sufficient  to  constitute  a  claim  for  redress 
(Gai.  iv  46), 

5,  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the  formula  contains 
neither  demonstration  nor  condemnation,  but  only  the  claim  or 
rather  the  point  in  dispute  {intentio),  Gaius  gives  as  instances 
certain  preliminary  questioos  (praejadiciaX  *  whether  a  person 
IB  a  freedman*  (cf.  D.  xl  14  fr6),  'how  large  a  dowry  is,'  etc. 
No  formula  ever  contained  only  a  demonstratio  or  an  adjudi- 
catio  or  a  cotidemnatio :  they  would  have  no  point  by  themselves; 
the  intentio  is  essential  (Gai  iv  44).  In  the  fortHulae  in  factum 
conceptae  the  demonstration  is  absorbed  into  the  claim  (cf. 
16.  60). 

B.     Error  in  plaintiff's  statement 

The  importance  of  an  error  in  the  plaintiflTs  statement  of 
claim  is  different  according  to  the  part  of  the  formula  in  which 
it  occurs. 

1.  In  the  clause  containing  the  claim  {intentio)  a  misstate- 
ment is  fatal  to  the  plaintiff,  if  in  excess  of  his  nght  Causa 
cadit  'he  falls  from  his  case/  i.e.  loses  his  suit  (rem  perdit)\ 

1  I  have  filled  up  Gaius'  blank  fonn  with  conjectural  names  (cf.  Cic 
Quimt  §  24). 

*  A  case  in  point  (but  hge  agendo)  i«  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Orat.  i  36 
§§  i66»  167)-  Hypsaeos  acting  for  a  ward  against  bis  guardian  urged  the 
praetor  to  allow  him  to  make  hiu  claim  for  more  than  the  xil  tables 
permitted  (see  vol.  i  p.  in)  in  which  case  he  would  have  lost  h'm  ca«e  {causa 
eadirei).    Octavius  for  the  defendant  was  equally  stupid;  he  vigorously 
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And  the  praetor  rarely  quashed  the  proceedings  (in  integrum 
restitueJ*e)f  unless  plaintiff  was  under  tweoty-five  years  of  age. 
If  he  were  older,  it  niunt  be  shewn  that  there  was  much  to 
excuse  the  ern>r  (Gai,  iv  53  mutilated,  c£  Just,  iv  6  §  3).  Excess 
of  claim  (plu^  petere)  might  be  in  several  ways;  viz»  in  the  thing 
itself,  in  point  of  time,  in  point  of  place  and  in  the  particular 
character  (re,  tempore,  Imo,  causa  Gaius;  loco,  gumma,  tempore, 
qualitate  Paul  i  10),  There  is  excess  in  the  thing  if  a  man  sue 
for  20,000  when  only  10,000  is  owed  him,  or  when  with  an  issue 
framed  in  factum  a  man  states  a  deposit  of  more  things  than 
was  true  (Gai.  iv  60),  or  when  a  part  owner  or  co-heir  sues  for 
the  whole  or  for  a  larger  ahai*e  than  belongs  to  him,  or  when  a 
man  claims  (vindicat)  the  right  of  raising  his  house  without 
specifying  any  limit  of  height,  although  he  has  only  a  right 
of  raising  to  a  certain  height  (Vat,  53),  There  is  excess  in 
point  of  time,  when  one  sues  for  what  is  not  yet  due;  or  when 
one  who  has  a  temporary  usufruct  claims  it,  without  adding  the 
period  (Vat.  52).  Excess  in  point  of  place  is  when  what  is 
promised  to  be  paid  in  a  certain  place  is  sued  for  in  another 
place,  without  mention  of  the  place  agreed  on,  a*^  if  a  nuij*  has 
stipulated  for  something  to  be  given  him  at  Ephesu.s,  and  then 
at  Rome  sues  for  it  to  be  given  him  without  any  qualification. 
The  rates  for  money  and  the  price  of  commodities  vary  in 
di  tie  rent  places  and  hence  the  claim  may  by  the  change  of  place 
become  more  irksome.  There  is  excess  in  the  particular  charac- 
ter (causa)  of  the  claim^  if  a  man  sues  for  a  thing  without  giving 
an  option  between  that  and  something  else  in  cunfomiity  with 
the  stipulation.  80  if  a  man  has  prouiised  purple  generally, 
and  you  sue  him  for  Tyrian  purple;  or  has  promised  a  slave 
generally,  and  you  sue  him  expressly  for  a  particular  slave. 
Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  thing  sued  for  is  cheaper  than 
what  was  promised  or  not:  the  excess  lies  in  taking  away 
defendants  option,  for  although  the  claim  may  be  for  what 
is  really  less,  yet  it  may  sometimes  be  easier  for  defendant 
to  give  the  other,  and  thus  an  excess  of  claim  is  the  result 

urged  that  this  should  not  be  permitted,  thereby  miftsing  his  opportunity 
of  getting  a  certain  acquittal  for  his  client  in  a  suit  which  involved  infamy 
to  the  person  condemned. 
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And  therefore  in  suing  on  a  stipulation,  the  claim  should  be 
expressed  in  the  precise  terms  of  the  stipulation  (Gai.  iv  53  ;  c£ 
Just  iv  6  §33). 

If  the  claim  is,  as  defined  above,  uncertain  \  i.e.  if  the 
formula  runs  Quidqidd  N,  Negidium  A,  Agerio  dare  facer e 
oportet,  there  can  be  no  excess  of  claim.  And  the  same  applies 
when  (as  is  however  rarely  allowed)  an  undefined  ]>art  of  a 
thing  is  claimed  in  an  action  in  retn^  ejf,  qutintam  partem  paret 
in  eo/undo  de  quo  agitur  A.  Agerix  esse  (Gai.  iv  54). 

If  one  claim  less  than  is  really  due,  his  claim  is  good  so  far, 
but  he  cannot  sue  for  the  balance  within  the  same  praetorship, 
&a  the  defendant  could  defeat  him  with  the  plea  Htis  dividuae^ 
t,e.  that  he  ha.s  split  his  claim  (Gai.  iv  56,  122,  see  below). 

If  the  plaintiff  errs  by  substituting  one  thing  for  another,  so 
that  he  claim  the  slave  Eros  when  he  ought  to  have  claimed 
Stichus ;  or  if  he  based  his  claim  on  a  will  (ex  testamento  dare 
eibi  aportere)  when  the  thing  was  due  on  a  stipulation;  or  if  an 
attorney  or  agent  claims  that  a  thing  ought  to  be  givi*n  to  him 
(instead  of  to  the  person  whom  he  represents);  in  all  these  cases 
the  plaintiff's  action  goes  for  nothing,  and  he  is  not  prevented 
from  suing  afresh  on  his  real  claim  rightly  stated  (Gai.  iv  55), 

2.  If  in  the  condemnatory  clause  plaintiff  puts  a  larger 
aum  than  he  ought,  he  only  so  far  injures  himself  that  he 
enables  the  defendant  to  get  the  proceedings  quashed  (in  integ' 
rum  restituta)  on  the  ground  of  the  formula  which  he  has 
accepted  being  unfair.  If  plaintiff  puts  a  less  sum  than  he 
ought,,  the  balance  is  lost,  for  the  claim  puts  the  whole  matter 

*  Cicero  dwells  on  the  difference  between  a  suit  for  something  certfl.in 
and  for  something  iincertiiin^  chilling  the  former  a  judieiuni^  the  latter  an 
arbitnum.  (Hoic  Com,  4  §  10)  Fecania  tihi  debebatur  certa^  quae  nwfwj 
petitur  perptdioem.  Hie  tu,  n  ampliu*  hs  nummo  peiuii  quam  iibi  debitum 
est,  cattMam  perdidi^i^  propt^ea  qiwd  alivd  ut  judicium,  cdiud  est  arbitriwn. 
Judicium  est  pecuniae  cericie^  arhiinum  ifwertae:  ad  judicium  hoc  modo 
venirmAS,  ut  toiam  Hlem  aut  obHneamus  attt  amittamus;  ad  arbitrium  hoc 
animo  adimus^  \U  iwqu^  Jtihil  neque  tantum  fjminiitm  ponliUavimus  ctmsfi' 
quamur.  Mi  rei  verba  ft^nmdae  ttstlmmdo  mni.  Quid  e^t  in  judiciof 
JkrectuMj  asperitm^  jfimpltx:  $i  paret  HB  looa  dari;  hie  nisi  jtlanum  facii 
H8  1000  ad  Hbellam  sic  deberi,  causam  perdit.  Quid  est  in  arbiirio  f  Mite 
moderatum^  *  Quantum  aequius  et  melius  sit  dari* 
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in  issue,  and  the  judge  cannot  give  sentence  for  a  larger  amount 
than  is  named  in  the  condemnation.  Nor  will  the  praetor 
assist  the  plaintiff  by  quashing  the  proceedings,  unless  he  is 
under  25  years  of  age,  for  in  the  case  of  minors  the  mistake  of 
a  plaintiff  meets  with  as  much  indulgence  as  that  of  a  defendant 
(Gai,  iv  5;). 

3.  A  mistake,  whether  by  excess  or  defect,  in  the  demon- 
stration, does  no  harm,  the  rule  being  falsa  demomtratio  rem 
Tum  perimit  Plaintiff  a  real  claim  is  not  put  in  issue  at  all 
(nihil  in  judicium  deducitur)  and  the  proceedings  go  for  nothing. 
According  to  some  lawyers  (says  Gains),  including  Labeo,  a 
demonstration  is  not  bad  which  states  less  than  the  real  claim, 
so  that  one  who  has  bought  two  slaves  Stichus  and  Eros,  can 
take  a  formula  commencing  *  Whereas  I  have  bought  from  you 
the  slave  Eros.'  and  can  afterwards  sue  for  Stichus,  for  it  is  true 
that  having  bought  the  two,  he  has  also  bought  each  one.  But 
if  he  has  bought  only  one,  and  sets  forth  that  he  has  bought 
two,  the  demonstration  is  false.  And  the  same  applies  in  suits 
for  loan  (comnwdati)  and  deposit.  Other  writers  again  hold 
that  in  some  ctises  a  demonstmtion  setting  forth  more  than  is 
true  occasions  a  loss  of  the  suit  altogether,  these  cases  being 
actions  of  deposit  and  all  others  wherein  condemnation  was 
followed  by  infamy.  For  instance,  one  who  sets  forth  a  deposit 
of  two  or  more  things  when  he  has  only  deposited  one,  or  who, 
bringing  an  action  for  insulting  conduct  in  consequence  of  a 
blow  on  his  cheek  with  a  fist,  alleges  a  blow  on  another  part  of 
his  body  also.  Gains  apparently  agrees  that  this  is  so  in  an 
action  for  deposit  where  the  formula  was  in  factum  concepta 
because  there  the  demonstration  is  merged  in  the  claim  and  the 
judgment  made  to  depend  on  the  finding  of  the  facts  ;  but  with 
a  formula  in  jus  concepta  the  two  are  quite  separate,  and  a  mis- 
fitatement  does  no  harm,  because  the  claim  is  only  for  what  is 
found  to  be  right  (quicqmd  ob  earn  rem  ilium  illi  dare  facere 
oportet :  Gai.  iv  58 — 60  mutilated  at  end). 

Where  the  claim  set  forth  is  true  in  itself,  but  is  on  certain 
grounds  of  law  not  fully  recoverable,  because  for  instance  the 
defendant  as  father  or  master  is  responsible  only  to  the  extent 
of  the  son  s  or  slave's  peculium  and  that  is  inadequate  to  the 
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claim,  or  because  the  relation  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  prevents 
the  claim  being  pressed  to  the  full  (cf.  p.  416),  the  apparent 
excess  of  demonstration  or  of  claim  or  of  condemnation  does  not 
injure  the  plaintiffs  suit:  the  judge  makes  the  necessary 
reduction  (Just.  iv6  ^  36 — 38:  Gains*  text  is  loat  but  cf.  iv  134), 

C.     Set  off  (Compensatio), 

Other  circumstances  may  make  a  practical  reduction  of  the 
plaintiff's  demand.  In  all  bonae  fidei  actions,  and,  since  M, 
Anrelius,  in  strict  actions  also,  the  judge  could  set  off  against 
the  claim  of  plaintiff  a  debt  in  reference  to  the  same  matter  due 
from  him  to  the  defendant.  But  this  was  not  explicitly  stated 
in  the  formula  and  will  be  better  dealt  with  later  on.  1.  There 
are  however  two  cases  in  which  'set  off'  or  an  analogous  deduc- 
tion found  place  in  the  formula.  A  banker  suing  his  customer 
for  money  due,  must  set  off  all  sums  due  to  him  ;  in  short  he 
can  sue  for  the  balance  only.  Thus  if  he  owes  Titius  K»,000 
sestemes  and  Titius  owes  him  20,000,  the  claim  must  be  made 
in  this  fashion  ;  '  if  it  appears  that  Titius  ought  to  piiv  plaintiff 

*  10,000  more  than  he  himself  owes  to  Titius,  then  condemn 

*  Titius  in  that  amount/  *  Set  off*  can  only  be  between  debts 
actually  due  and  of  the  same  kind,  e.g,  money  against  money, 
wheat  against  wheat,  wine  against  wine ;  and  some  lawyers 
held  that  they  must  be  of  the  same  quality  as  well  aa  of  the 
same  kind.  Account  is  taken  of  the  set  off  in  the  clause  con- 
taining the  claim  {intentiQ\  so  that  if  the  banker  sue  for  a 
sesterce  more  than  the  balance,  he  loses  his  case  and  therefore 
the  debt  is  gone. 

2.  The  purchaser  of  a  bankrupt  estate  (bonorum  emptor)  is 
in  somewhat  the  like  position.  He  must  sue  with  a  deduction: 
%,e,  he  can  sue  a  debtor  to  the  estate  only  for  what  remains 
due,  after  deducting  what  he  owes  to  the  defendant  on  the 
defaulters  account.  But  the  deduction  is  not  confined  to  what 
is  iictually  due ;  a  debt  due  on  a  future  day  has  also  to  be 
deducted.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  debt  should  be  of  the 
Siime  kind  of  thing  r  from  a  money  demand  must  be  deducted 
the  value  of  any  corn  or  wine  due.  Account  is  taken  in  the 
condemnation    clause,   so    that    the    rule   which    attends   the 
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banker's  set  otf  does  not  hang  over  the  purchaser  of  bankrupt 
estate :  though  his  claim  is  for  a  defined  amouiifci  the  condem- 
nation clause  is  uncertain :  quanti  id  erit,  dediicto  quod  actor 
debet,  etc,  (Gai.  iv  61—68  ;  Paul  ii  5  §  3). 


D.     Pleas  (Exceptions). 

L     The  praetor  in  settling  the  issue  is  not  concerned  only 

with  the  plaintiff's  claini,  but  has  to  regard  and  embody  in  the 
formula  any  special  answer  in  law  or  equity  which  the  defend- 
ant may  put  forward,  aud  which  is  not  regarded  by  the  praetor 
as  sufficient  in  itself  or  sufficiently  evident  to  justify  him  in 
refusing  the  action  altogether.  The  formula,  being  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  judge  that  he  is  to  condemn  or  not,  accoi-ding  as  he 
finds  the  facts  and  law  to  support  the  plaintiff's  or  defendant's 
case,  must  embrjice  the  salient  points  on  which  the  defendant 
bases  his  refusal,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff's  allegation  of  right. 
Thus  it  may  be  that  the  plaintiff  has  strict  law  on  his  side,  but 
that  it  would  be  inequitiible  for  defendant  to  be  condemned. 
Suppose  for  instance  that  I  have  stipulated  that  you  should 
repay  me  so  much  money  %vhich  I  am  going  to  count  over  to 
you  as  a  loan  and  yet  have  never  done  so,  you  are  still  bound 
by  your  promise  to  pay  it  me — that  is  clear  law ;  but,  the 
equity  of  the  case  being  against  me,  you  are  allowed  a  plea  of 
fraud  (doli  maH)^  and,  if  this  be  proved,  the  judge  will  acquit 
you  from  my  suit.  Or  suppose  that  I  have  made  a  bargain 
with  you  not  to  sue  you  upon  your  debt,  the  bargain  does  not 
cancel  the  obligation  to  pay  in  strict  law,  but  if  I  sue  notwith- 
standing, the  praetor  will  allow  you  the  plea  of  *bargaiu  agreed' 
(pacti  mnventi  exceptio)  and  thus  defeat  my  action.  Other 
pleas  are  such  as  arise  when  an  oath  has  been  tendered  and 
defendant  has  sworn  that  he  does  not  owe  the  money,  or  that 
the  land  sought  is  his  own  ;  or  when  a  man  has  been  compelled 
by  fear  or  induced  by  fraud  to  inancipate  to  another  some 
property.  If  he  is  then  sued,  the  plea  of  oath  or  intimidation 
or  fraud  will  be  fatal  to  plaintiff.  Or  if  a  man  has  knowingly 
bought  land  with  disputed  title  (fundum  htigtosuvi)  from  one 
who  is  not  possessor,  and  then  sues  the  person  possessing  for  it, 
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a  plea  of  the  fact  puts  the  suitor  out  of  court  (Gai,  iv  1 1 5 — 1 17; 
Just,  iv  15  §4;  see  below,  p.  406). 

2.  SoQie  pleas  were  in  constant  use,  and  were  set  out  in 
the  edict  as  standing  pleas :  others  were  granted  specially  by 
the  praetor  after  full  hearing  (ctutsa  cognita).  All  rested  either 
on  statute  or  what  is  equivalent  to  statute,  or  on  the  praetor's 
jurisdictLon.  They  were  inserted  in  the  formula  in  a  shape 
which  expressed  the  contrary  of  the  defendants  contention*, 
being  in  fact  conditions  on  which  the  judge  w^as  not  to  find  for 
the  plaintiflf;  or,  in  other  words,  only  if  the  fact  alleged  by 
defendant  was  found  not  to  be  true,  was  the  judge  to  condemn 
the  defendant.  Thus,  taking  the  first  case  mentioned  above, 
the  fonnula  would  run  thus:  si  paret  N,  Negidium  A.  Agerio  x 
milia  sestertmm  dare  oportere*,  m,  in  ea  re  nihil  dolo  malo 
A,  A gerii  factum  est  neque  fit,  judex,  N,  Negidium  A.  Ageino  x 
milia  sestertium  condemna  ;  si  paret  al>solve.  So  the  plea  of 
'  bargain  agreed*  would  be  in  the  form  si  inter  A,  A.  et  iV.  K, 
non  convenit  ne  ea  pecunia  peteretur,  and  only  if  the  judge  finds 
there  has  been  no  fraud  or  no  such  bargain  is  he  to  condemn 
the  defendant  (Gai.  iv  118). 

3.  Pleas  are  called  either  peremptory  or  dilatory.  The 
former  are  those  which  are  always  in  force  and  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  latter  are  good  only  for  a  time.  Peremptory  pleas 
are  such  as  intimidation,  fraud,  violation  of  a  statute  or  senate's 
decree,  matter  already  decided  or  brought  to  issue  (m  judicatae 
vel  in  judicium  deductaef^  bargain  never  to  sue.    Dilatory  pleas 


1  The  wtirds  a«<xl  mformidat  for  iotrcducing  a  plea  are  qiwd  non^  quod 
noc.nec  (Cic.  Fam,  vii  13;  TulL  19  ^  44 j  hx  Agrar.  r8  ;  D.  iliii  24  fry 
§  3;  ^c) ;  qua  de  rs  Tion  {lex  Rubr.  19);  extra  quam  (Cic  Inv,  ii  20  §  59)  j 
^ira  qitam  n  (D.  xliii  12  fri  §  !6) ;  »i  non  (Gai.  iv  1 19,  126) ;  neque,  after  si 
paret  (C.  Verr.  ii  12  §  31).  ^Vm  appears  to  have  been  avoided,  perhaps 
because  of  its  use  in  offering  the  alternative  of  restitution  (ni^i  restituat^ 
see  p.  411).  Nisi,  as  well  as  ni,  ti,  is  eotnmou  in  wagera.  See  Keller  CP. 
§  34 ;  Sciimidt  hUerd,  p.  108  j  and  on  wagers  the  references  helow,  p.  374  n.  i. 

*  In  actions  for  certa  credita  pecunia  the  ground  of  debt  was  not 
stated.     Lenel  BF,  p,  187  ;  infra,  p.  497. 

3  Mt>st  writers  treat  this  &s  two  pleas.  Lenel  ahews  that  Gains  gives 
it  apparently  im  one,  and  j^oinfes  out  ]K)s«ible  ritiks  whieh  would  be  avoided 
by  the  combination*    It  is  referred  to  (not  quoted)  in  Cio,  Orai.  i  37  §  168  ne 
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are  such  as  'bargain  not  to  sue  withm  (say)  five  years':  after 
that  time  has  expired,  suit  could  be  brought  So  the  pleas  of 
*  split  suit '  (HHs  diinduae)  and  *  remaining  matter  *  {ret  residuae) 
are  only  temporary  bars ;  the  former  is  when  a  plaintiff  has 
already  sued  for  part  of  a  debt  and  sues  for  remainder  within 
the  same  praetorship ;  the  latter  is  when  a  plaintiff,  who  has 
sevenil  actions  with  the  same  defendant,  has  sued  on  some  and 
put  off  others  with  a  view  to  gettmg  different  judges,  and  then 
sues  on  these  remaining  matters  within  the  same  praetorship: 
in  both  cases  plaintiff  is  put  out  of  court  by  the  plea.  When- 
ever there  is  a  dilatory  plea  applicable,  plaintiff's  right  course  is 
to  defer  suit  until  the  next  praetorship  or  whatever  the  period 
may  be,  and  thus  avoid  the  plea;  otherwise  if  he  pei-sists  in 
suing,  the  matter  having  been  brought  to  issue  and  destroyed 
by  the  plea,  his  claim  is  gone.  If  defendant  omits  to  use  a 
dilatory  plea  which  he  might  use,  it  is,  says  Gains,  a  question 
whether  he  can  get  the  proceedings  quiished :  if  he  omits  by 
mistake  to  use  a  peremptory  plea,  he  can  get  them  quashed  so 
farastojidmitof  the  addition  of  the  plea  (Gai.  iv  120—123;  i^S). 
Other  dilatory  pleas  are  concerned  with  the  persons  appear- 
ing as  parties,  such  as  cognitorial  (or  procuratorial  D.  xliv  i 
fr  2  §  4  fr  3)  pleas.  If  plaintiff  sue  by  attorney  {cognitor),  w^hen 
he  is  disabled  by  the  edict  from  appointing  one,  or  has  appointed 
one  who  is  disabled  from  acting  as  such  (see  chap,  iii  A,  B),  he  ia 
Hable,  if  he  proceeds,  to  have  this  pleaded  against  him  and  thus 
lose  his  claim.  His  right  course,  on  the  insertion  of  this  plea 
being  demanded  by  his  opponent,  is  to  appear  in  person  in  the 
former  case,  and  in  the  second  case  either  to  appear  in  person 
or  to  appoint  a  duly  qualified  attorney.  In  one  of  these  ways 
he  can  avoid  the  plea.  Conceaiment  of  the  disqualification  is 
fatal  (Gai,  iv  124). 


exceptions  tLvdtideretur  qivod  ta  res  iu  judicium  antea  i^enisget  (EP.  p.  404), 
Ohacrve  too  that  rei  is  not  repeated  before  in  judicium^  as  would  bo 
Datuml  ia  giving  the  name  of  a  separate  plea.  (Eiaele  in  Ahhandl,  d.  ri>m. 
0.  P*  argues  agaiost  Lenel^  but  considering  how  little  we  know  of  the  legii 
actio  procedure  and  how  little  we  can  trust  conjectural  restorationB,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  stress  laid  by  him  on  them,  e.g.  pp.  20»  26.  He  has 
a  iiirther  article  on  the  subject  in  ZRQ.  ixxiv.) 
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A  defendant  is  not  limited  tu  a  single  plea ;  and  is  not  held 
by  the  use  of  a  plea  to  admit  the  claim  of  plaintiff  to  be  good 
in  itself  (D,  xliv  fr  5,  8,  g). 

K  Replications,  etc,  PlaintifF  will  sometimes  have  a  good 
answer  to  defendant's  plea,  and  this  also  will  consequently  be 
inserted  in  the  formula.  It  is  called  a  replicatio\  For  instance 
it  may  be  quite  true  that  I  bargained  not  to  sue  you  for  a  debt, 
but  a  subsequent  bargain  between  us  may  have  been  made, 
which  restored  me  my  liberty.  The  formula  should  therefore 
contain  not  only  the  plea  of  bargain  made  not  to  sue  (si  non 
convenerit^  ne  earn  pecuniam  peterem),  but  also  a  replication  sub- 
joined si  no7i  poslea  convenitut  rnihi  earn  pecumatn  petere  licereL 
So  a  banker  may  have  conducted  an  auction  and  given  notice 
that  payment  must  be  made  before  delivery.  If  he  sues  a  pur- 
chaser for  the  money  and  the  purchaser  pleads  non-delivery  of 
the  goods  bought,  the  plea  will  run  d  ei  Tes  quam  emei'it  tradiia 
e8t\  the  plea  being  as  usual  contradictory  to  the  defendant's 
contention,  i.e.  in  this  case  in  the  affirmative  because  defendant 
denies  delivery.  To  this  the  replication  will  be  appended  aut 
8%  praedictum  est  ne  aliter  empioH  res  traderetur  quam  si 
pretium  emptor  soheiiL  A  rejoinder  to  a  replication  may 
perhaps  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  defendant :  this  is  called 
a  duplicatio.  Again  this  may  lead  to  surrejoinder  (tripUcaiio) 
from  the  plaintitf ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  controversy  may 
require  further  additions  (Gai.  iv  126^129  ;  c£  D.  iii  3  fr  48). 

The  replication  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  second  stage 
in  the  ple*Tding,  the  exception  being  the  first :  the  reply  to 
plaintiff  is  then  ti'iplicatio.  Thus  if  a  caretaker  who  ought  by 
a  decree  of  the  praetor  to  have  given  security  has  sold  and  con- 
veyed some  thing  belonging  to  the  madman  and  the  madman's 
heir  brings  a  vindication  against  the  purchaser,  he  will  plead 
(ejcceptio)  that  it  was  sold  to  him.  The  madman's  heir  can 
reply  {replicatio)  that  the  caretaker  was  bound  to  give  security 
for  his  due  administration,  and  that  the  purchaser  can  proceed 
against  him,  and  will  not  therefore  be  damnified  by  giving  up 

*  /,e.  the  *  undoing,  because  the  leaf  folded  ia  folded  back  again/  Quia 
per  earn  replicatur  aique  reiolvitur  vii  exceptionia  (Q&iuB). 
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the  thing  illegally  sold  to  the  madman's  hein  To  this  the 
purchaser  can  perhaps  retort  (triplicatio)  that  the  puichaae 
money  has  been  applied  to  defray  debts  of  the  madman  .and 
that  therefore  the  rnadrnan  s  heir,  holding  an  estate  which  has 
been  benefited  by  the  act  of  the  caretaker  in  raising  money,  is 
acting  fraudulently  in  redemaoding  the  thing  sold.  This  pleading 
would  be  expressed ;  si  7wn  curator  rem  de  qua  agitur  vendiderit 
(exceptio),  aut  si  satisdaiione  inter positu  secundum  decretuni 
vendiderit  (replicatio)  neque  in  ea  re  dolo  malo  Titii{i.e.  heredis) 
quidqiiam  factum  est  (triplicatioX  Cf.  D.  xxvii  lo  fr  7  §  I ; 
Keller  CP,  §  ;^y ;  Savigny  Synt.  v  p.  193.  80  in  Vat,  259  the 
reply  to  a  plea  of  the  le^^  Gincia  is  called  duplicatio  (=  repli- 
catioX 

F.     Praescriptions. 

L  Praescriptions^  are  limitations  prefixed  to  the  formula 
for  the  protection  of  plaintiff.  It  often  happens  that  sevei-al 
claims  may  arise  from  tbe  same  obligation,  part  due  now,  part 
only  at  a  future  time.  Thus  if  a  per^iou  has  stipulated  for  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  hira  every  year  or  every  month, 
at  the  end  of  some  years  or  months  certain  amounts  will  be 
due.  others  under  the  same  obligation  not  due*  and  we  may 
desire  to  collect  what  is  due  without  impairing  the  obligation 
of  future  payments.  Plaintiff  therefore  must  put  at  the  head 
of  the  issue  words  to  limit  his  suit :  e,(^,  Ea  res  agatur  cujns  rei 
dies/uit^.  Otlierwise  if  he  sue  with  the  tegular  formula  fur  an 
uncertain  amount,  quidquid  paret  N.  Negidium  A.  Agerio  dare 
facere  oportere,  he  puts  the  whole  obligation  in  issue*,  and  yet 
cannot  get  judgment  for  more  than  is  actually  due :  and  thus 
will  lose  future  payments  altogether. 

2,  Similarly  if  a  man  sue  on  a  purchase  (^^  emptoX  so  many 
matters  may  be  the  subject  of  this  suit,  that  it  is  necessary  to 

1  CT  Cia  Fin.  ii  1  §  3  Omnu  oratio  prae^crihere  prtmum  debet^  ui  quibiM- 
dam  in  formulin,  *  £a  res  agaiur^^  tU  inter  quos  duseritur  cofivtnmt  quid  ^t 
id  de  quo  diueratur, 

*  Cicsero  a^xmlce  of  it  as  an  old  tmd  much  used  plea  {exeepiio\  and  sajb  it 
was  a  pica  framed  on  behalf  of  plaintiffs  (OraL  i  37  §  r68).   See  above,  p,  179. 

*  Id  isHuea  for  trial  oporiet  includea  aportehti  (D.  iIf  1  fr  76  §  l).   Cf,  p.  53. 
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um  a  praeseription.  lest  in  sumg  on  one  point  he  may  be  pre- 
cluded from  afterwards  suing  on  others,  as  occasion  may  arise* ; 
e.ff.  if  he  wish  to  obtain  mancipation  of  the  land  purchiised,  he 
shoiild  prefix  Ea  res  agatur  de  /undo  mancipiuidof  which  will 
prevent  the  whole  obligation  coming  to  is^aue  and  therefore  leave 
it  open  for  him  afterwards  to  sue  for  delivery  of  vacant  possession, 
or  oil  ft  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  or  the  like(Gai.  iv  130— 
1 32 ).  Again  if  a  slave  or  t^ther  pemon  under  power  ha^s  stipulated 
for  something,  and  an  action  is  necessary  to  enforce  it,  the  master 
or  father  appears  in  the  ft>rmula  claiming  that  defendant  is 
bound  in  ijivo  somt.4hing  to  him,  and  yet  plaintiff  has  himself 
made  and  can  prove  no  such  stipulation  or  i*eason  for  the  dare 
oporiere.  A  clause  is  therefore  prefixed  stating  that  he  is  suing 
on  a  stipulation  made  by  his  slave  or  son  (Oai  iv  134  much 
mutilated,   135), 

3.  Where  an  uncertain  stipulation  has  been  made  and  the 
promiser  is  supported  by  a  sp&mor  or  fidejussor,  and  suit  ia 
brought  only  for  what  is  due,  the  necessary  limitation  is  inserted 
in  the  demonstration  itself*,  in  the  case  of  suit  against  the 
principal  debtor;  but  in  the  case  of  suit  against  a  surety  this 
limitation  is  added  to  the  praescription  which  is  required  for 
shewing  the  character  of  his  obligation.  Thus  the  formula 
for  suit  against  principal  will  be  Quod  A.  Agerius  de  L.  Tiiio 

*  Two  passages  have  led  to  a  general  opinion  that  several  claimii  aridng 
from  the  same  subject  were  sometimeji  made  in  one  action,  each  with  a 
limiting  praescHption :  Cic.  Fin.  v  29  §88  Ut  in  a^tiontbtts  praescrihi  solet 

*  de  eadem  re,  alio  modo^ ;  Fam,  xiii  27  (addressed  to  Serviue)  ut  vm  mletii  in 
formulis^  dc  e^o  in  epuifdU^  *de  eadem  re  alio  modo^;  cf.  D.  xliv2  fr  14. 
Modem  jurinta  have  difficulty  in  finding  the  right  occaaion  for  such  a 
praeHcriptiun.  Cf.  Savigny  Sifgt.  vi  p.  425,  6;  SalpiuH  Novtitifm  p.  184,  etc. 
I  am  inclnicd  to  think  that  Cicero  has  in  mind  not  the  formida  itself,  Imt 
books  of  |>rece^lents,  so  that  in  actionihuSy  fn  formuiis  mean  *  in  the  case  of 
actions  *  or  *  in  your  lists  of  actions  or  formulae,*  prue^cribere  being  iLsed  in 
the  general  sense  of  *■  make  a  heading '  (cf  Fin.  ii  i  §  5)  and  not  in  the 
technical  sense  of  plea  or  limitation.  Since  writing  this  I  notice  B.  Klibler 
{ZB.G.  ssix  148)  has  put  forth  the  same  view,  and  compares  Cic,  Orat  i  57 
§  245  ad  Hmtiliana^  te  actionem  contulisseM ;  Van*.  RR.  ii  5  §  r  i  «^ui  Mantli 
aetumes  sequuniur  ;  i6.  5  §  1 1  wi  in  Manili  actwmbus  sunt  pencripia, 

■  Loco  demofUtratiofiUj  cf.  Gai.  iv  68  quo  lorn.     It  can  hardly  mean 

*  instead  of*  as  the  praescription  is  given  as  only  part  of  the  demonstration. 

a.  11.  24 
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incertmn  stipulatus  est,  cujus  rei  dies  fuii^  quidquid  oh  earn  rem 
L,  Titium  A,  Agerio  darefacere  aportet,  tantam  pecuniamt  etc. 

Against  a  s^ponsor,  as  follows :  Ea  r«js  a^atur,  quod  A.  Agerius 
de  L.  Titio  incertwm  stipidatus  est,  quo  nomim  N.  Negidius 
sponsor  est,  cujus  rei  diesfuit  ^(Qu<>d  A,  Agerius  de  N.  Negidio 
incertum  stipfdatus  est,  quidqtnd  ob  earn  rem  N.  Negidium 
A.  Age^no  darefacere  oportet,  tantam,  etc.) 

Against  £l  fidejussor  (who  may  have  been  surety  for  a  verbal 
or  non-verbal  obligation  of  his  principal)  the  frame  is  differeot: 
Ea  res  agatur,  quod  N.  Negidius  pro  L,  Titio  inceHumjide  sua 
esse  jussit,  cujus  rei  dies  ftiit  XQ^<^^  ^-  AgeHus  de  N.  Ne- 
gidio incertum  stipulatus  est,  quidquid  ob  earn  rem  N.  Negidium 
A,  Agerio  darefacere  oportet,  tantam,  etc)  (Gai.  iv  136,  1 37), 

4.  Gains  mentions  that  though  it»  his  time  all  praescriptioos 
were  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  there  was  a  time  (olim)  when 
some  were  inserted  also  on  behalf  of  the  defendant",  and 
instances  the  case  of  a  disputed  inheritance,  where  a  defendant 

1  The  part^  added  in  brackets  are  not  given  by  Qtiius,  who  simply 
wys  delude  forfmda  mibmiur.  Koller  rtubjoined  qmdqttid  paret  oh  earn 
rem  N,  Negidmm  dure  facere  oportere^  etc.,  without  any  demoiiBtration 
(CF.  p,  198).  Lenel  agrees  {EP.  p>  119).  Karlowa  objects  that,  when 
a  prae^cripti'o  ia  put  first  with  ea  res  agatur,  there  ehould  be  a  demon- 
stration. So  far  1  am  inclined  to  agree*  but  not  when  he  {HO.  ii  737  n.) 
makes  the  demonstration  to  contain  not  the  name  of  the  soretj,  but 
thai  of  the  principal  debtor.  I  think  the  surety  whtmld  be  sued  on  his 
own  stipulation,  not  on  that  of  his  principal,  especially  as  sometimes 
he  was  obliged  for  a  Jess  sum  than  the  principal  (Gai.  iii  126).  It  was 
important  to  have  a  praescription  in  order  to  make  the  accessory  nature 
of  thia  atipuliition  cle^ir  and  enable  surety  to  use  pleas  open  to  hia 
prineipal.  Karlowa'.s  reason,  that  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  the  action  againat  the  principal  debtor  and  thus  to  leave  it 
open  to  the  creditor  to  c^>de  this  tr:>  the  .surety  (D.  xlvi  i  ft  ^6,  ete.)^  seems 
to  me  to  tell  against  his  bringing  the  princijitd  debtor  into  the  demonstra- 
tion.    (Of  course  in  the  inteniio  it  would  l>e  fatal) 

If  .there  were  several  sureties,  would  tills  fact  appear  in  the  formula, 
e.g.  after  ipoftM^r  add  enm  duobtis  aliu  or  dumta.vat  ear  tertia  jmrtef 

*  Quintilian  {ImL  vii  5  §§  2,  3)  uses  praeacriptio  in  this  way.  Aut 
ifUentio  aut  prctescriptio  kabei  controvernam.^.eum  ex  praeacriptione  lis 
pendeif  de  ipsa  re  quaeri  non  eU  neceate.  Ignominiaa<y  patri  praeaoriini 
JUita;  de  eo  aohjvdieatio  eat^  an  lieeat  (ue.  patri  agere)  f  So  preieacribere  in 
D.  xlix  I  fr  3  §  I ;  4  fr  I  §  la    Compare  the  case  in  D.  xxvi  7  fr  37  §  2* 
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might  fear  that  a  decision  in  a  suit  for  a  particular  thing, 
apparently  belonging  to  the  inheritance,  might  be  held  to 
involve  a  decision  on  the  claim  to  the  inheritance  as  a  whole. 
He  could  then  have  a  praescription,  ea  res  agatur,  si  in  ea  re 
pf^aejfidicium  hereditati  non  fiat  (cf.  D.  v  I  fr  54).  In  Gains* 
time  this  danger  was  met  by  a  plea  (iv  133  ;  after  which  section 
begins  a  long  gap  in  oor  MS.  of  Gaiua).     See  below,  p.  393. 


G,     Fictions. 

L  Besides  the  enumeration  of  facta  (mentioned  above,  A  4) 
the  praetor  had  other  means  of  framing  formulm  to  give  redresa 
in  cases  not  within  the  civil  law.  One  of  these  was  by  fictitious 
assumptions.  The  judge  was  instructed  by  the  formula  to  act 
on  certain  assumptions,  which  if  true  would  put  the  case  on  the 
lines  of  the  ordinary  civil  law.  Thus  the  praetor  could  not 
make  a  man  heir,  but  the  same  considerations  which  made  the 
edict  set  forth  a  succession  to  deceased's  estates  different  from 
that  of  the  old  law,  made  him  grant  to  the^e  *  possessors  of  the 
estate '  analogous  rights  of  suit  to  those  which  the  statutable 
heir  would  have.  They  could  not  use  the  regular  expressions 
which  an  lieir  would  use ;  they  could  not  say  that  the  property 
of  the  deceased  was  theirs,  or  that  debtors  ought  to  give  them 
{da7*e  oportere)  this  or  that  thing,  owed  to  the  deceased^  except 
by  a  fiction.  The  formula  therefore  was  modified  io  this  way : 
ILSeiiis  judex  esto.  Si  A.  A  genua  L,  Titio  hm^es  esset;  iuin  si 
emu  fandwm  de  qiio  agittir  ex  jure  Quiriiimn  ejits  esse  oporterei, 
M.  Set,  N,  Negidium  A,  Agerio  w  milia  sestertium  condemnu; 
si  non  oporteret  absolve.  *  M.  Seius  shall  be  judge.  If  A,  A, 
*  had  been  heir  to  K  Titius,  and  if  then  the  farm  in  question 
'ought  to  belong  to  him  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the 
'Quirites/  etc.  A  like  fiction  would  be  made  in  case  of  an 
action  for  debt  {dare  oportere).  Similarly  if  a  man  on  the 
ground  of  purchase  or  other  lawful  cause  had  had  delivery  of 
something,  but  had  not  had  time  to  gain  the  ownership  by 
usucapion,  and  had  lost  possession,  the  praetor  granted  him 
an  action  (Pabliciana  vol.  I  p.  443)  against  any  unlawful 
poBsesauT^  similar  to  a  regular  vindication,  but   based   on  the 
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fiction  that  he  had  possessed  it  for  the  full  time  requisite;  si 
quern  honmwm  A.  Agerius  emit  et  is  ei  tradittts  est  anno  posse- 
disset,  iiivi  si  enm  homineni  de  gno  afjitur  ex  jure  Quh^tuim  ejus 
esse  oporteret,  etc,  '  Assume  that  the  slave  in  question,  which 
'  A*  Agerius  bought  and  which  was  delivered  to  him,  had  been 
possessed  by  him  for  a  year,  then,  if  it  should  have  been  his  by 
*  the  law  of  the  Q./  etc.  Again  it  is  sometimes  just  that  a 
foreigner  should  be  enabled  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  cases  where  a 
Roman  citizen  would  be  able  and  liable  by  the  civil  law;  e.ff,  for 
theft,  aiding  or  counselling  theft,  or  Aquilian  damage :  Roman 
citixetiship  is  attributed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  the  action, 
and  the  judge  is  directed  to  condemn  or  acquit  on  that  hypo- 
thesis. So  also  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  old  Roman  law 
that  capitis  demimdio  destroyed  all  contractual  obligations  of 
the  person,  as  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  copurchased,  or 
a  man  who  was  arrogated,  was  met  by  the  praetor's  allowing 
any  creditor,  who  w^ould  thus  be  deprived  of  his  rights,  to  bring 
his  action  against  them  and  allege  that  they  were  bound  to 
give  him  his  demand  (sibi  dare  eum  eantve  oportere).  For  this 
purpose  the  formula  contained  the  fictitious  assumption  that 
they  had  not  suffered  capitis  deminutianem.  (Qai.  iv  34,  36 — 
38,  in  some  parts  mutilated.) 

2.  So  the  form  ulae  for  *  apprehended  damage '  (damni  infecti) 
given  by  the  lex  Rubriti  (cap.  20)  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  are  framed  so  as  to  make  one  who  had  failed  to  give  due 
promise  or  security  responsible  just  *  as  if  he  had  given  it* 
(Bnins  no.  16).  The  same  is  found  in  the  praetor's  edict  on 
the  subject  (D.  xxxix  2  fr  7  pr). 

In  the  formula  given  to  a  tax  farmer,  a  kind  of  fiction  is 
introduced :  the  condemnation  is  to  be  made  (or  the  amount 
which  defendant  would  have  had  in  old  times  to  pay  to  redeem 
his  pledge,  if  a  pledge  had  been  taken  (Gai.  iv  32)*. 

3,  The  '  honor um  einptor  *  *  purchaser  of  a  bankrupt  estate ' 
required  actions  for  recovering  the  debts  etc.  due  and  belonging 
to  it.     His  case  was  met  in  two  ways.     There  was  an  actio 

1  Gaiui**  appended  rcmftrk  that  *  nulla  forrmda  ad  condictimiu  fi^wnem 
exprimitur^  probably  only  means  that  no  occasion  was  found  under  the 
formulary  procedure  for  a  fictitious  a&siunption  of  a  30  days^  notice,  etc 
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Serviana  (intrwiuced  by  Serv.  Sulpiciiis  ?)  which  was  based  on 
the  fiction  that  the  man  instead  of  being  bankrupt  was  dead,  and 
the  purchaser  was  the  heir.  Another  way  was  the  invention  of 
R  Rutiliiis,  the  praetor  to  whom  the  whole  law  for  the  sale 
of  bankrupts'  estates  was  attributed.  On  this  method  the 
claim  {ifitentio)  ran  in  the  name  of  the  bankrupt ;  but  the  con- 
demnatinn  was  couched  in  favonr  of  the  piirchaaer  of  the  estate, 
viz.  that  the  judge  should  condemn  the  defendant  to  pay  plaintifif 
damages  if  the  thing  claimed  was  the  bankrupts,  or  to  pay 
plaintiff  whatever  defendant  was  shewn  to  be  indebted  to  the 
bankrupt  (Gai.  iv  35).  The  purchaser  was  in  fact  treated  as 
prucurator  for  the  baukrupL 

4.  A  similar  mode  of  drafting  the  foi^fiula  to  that  of  Ruti- 
lius  was  adopted  whenever  a  suit  was  conducted  on  behalf  of 
another  {alieno  jiomine)  e.g.  by  attorney,  agent,  guardian,  or 
caretaker  {cognitor,  procurator,  tutor,  curator).  The  formula 
contains  the  name  of  the  principal  in  the  claim  (intentio),  and 
the  representative  s  name  appeal's  in  the  condemnation  clause. 
Thus  if  R  Mevius  be  plain titf,  and  K  Titius  be  acting  for  him, 
these  two  clauses  will  run  thus  in  a  personal   action  :   *  If  it 

*  appears  that  N.^Negidius  ought  to  give  P.  Mevius  10000  ses- 
*terces,  judge,  condemn  N,  Negidius  to  pay  to  L  Titius  lOOOO 

*  sesterces  :  if  it  does  not  so  appear,  acquit  him/  If  defendant 
is  represented  by  another,  defendant's  name  will  similarly  be 
put  in  the  claim  and  the  representative's  name  in  the  coudera- 
nation  clause.  In  an  action  in  rem,  where  plaintifif  is  repre- 
sented by  attorney,  etc,  the  fonii  will  run :  *  if  it  appefu-s  that 
'  the  thing  in  question  is  P.  Mevius*  by  the  law  of  the  Quirites, 

*  condemn  N.  Negidius  to  pay  to  L.  Titius,  eic.^'  Where  defen- 
dant is  represented  by  attorney,  etc.,  the  condemnation  clause 
will  be  altered  in  the  same  way,  but  defendant's  name  is  nob 
given  in  the  claim,  any  more  than  it  would  be  if  he  defended 
in  person  (GaL  iv  86,  87). 

5.  A  similar  frame  will  be  adopted  when  a  principal  is 

^  Where  the  roprBsentativQ  was  a  co^niior  and  consequeutly  the 
principal  was  responaibl6|  perhaps  hia  description  was  added  in  the 
formula,  €.g.  Lucia  Titio,  P,  Maem  cogniton,  and  the  same  for  tuior  Mud 
eurator. 
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made  responsible  by  the  praetor  for  his  skipper  or  his  manager 
(e^et^citoria,  ijistitoria  actio),  the  claim  having  the  name  of  the 
BoborcIiDate  as  the  person  who  made  the  contract,  the  condem- 
nation clause  having  that  of  the  principal  (D.  xiv  i  fr  i  §  24), 

H.     Sponsiones^  'judicial  wagers/ 

One  of  the  methods  used  by  the  praetor  to  expedite  a  suit 
was  to  direct  an  issue  on  a  particular  question,  whether  the 
main  question  between  the  parties  or  one  ancillary  or  prepara- 
tory to  it.  The  parties  under  his  instruction  made  a  wager 
(sponsio),  by  single  or  double  stipulation,  with  one  another  for 
a  nominal  sum  on  the  truth  either  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  or 
assertion  or  on  some  counter-assertion  of  the  defendant  s.  Thus 
a  wager,  that  the  thing  in  question  was  the  plaintifl's,  was  one 
of  two  methods  for  pursuing  an  action  in  rein.  The  terms  of  the 
wager  are  given  us  by  Gaius  (iv  93)  Si  homo  quo  de  af^itur  ex  jure 
Quiritiam  mens  est,  sest^^ios  acm}  nummos  dare  spondes  I  The 
formula  or  issue  for  trial  would  be  a  claim  for  the  payment  of 
the  25  sesterces ;  and  plaintiff  would  win  only  if  he  proved  his 
ownership  of  the  slave  named  in  the  wager,  Cicero  (Ferr.  iii 
57  §  13^)  refers  to  the  same  method  for  claiming  an  inheritance. 
A  wager  could  be  used  in  the  procedure  under  any  iuterdict*» 
and  was  always  used  where  the  interdict  was  prohibitory,  as  in 
the  interdicts  xUi  possidetis  and  utrubi  for  trying  who  is  the 
lawful  possessor  (Gai  iv  141),     Cicero's  speech  for  Caecina  was 

1  Spansio.  Schmidt  {Irtterd.  Verfahrmi  p.  244)  raises  the  (iue«tioti 
whether  the»e  wagers  were  uecefisarily  in  tlie  fomi  spondeme?  ttpondm  and 
answera  in  the  negative,  because,  if  so,  foreigners  would  be  excluded.  He 
refers  to  D.  l  16  fr  7. 

See  a  collection  of  passages  containing  wagers  in  Bekker  Aciimien  i 
249  eq.  In  one  which  he  quotes  (Val.  M»  vi  5  §  4)  npfmmo  is  I  think  tisod 
for  a  suretj's  bond.  On  the  grammatical  form  of  wagers,  when  ret>orted, 
see  my  Lat  Or,  §§  1752,  1753. 

*  The  wager  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  Siliua*  case  Si  honorum  TurpUiae 
poueitionem  Q.  Caepio  praetor  ex  edicto  sim  mihi  dedit  {Fam,  vii  21)  appears 
to  belong  to  the  interdict  qtiorum  bant^rum  (vol.  i  p,  239).  It  would  raise  the 
issue  whether  a  grant  of  posaesaion  of  Turpilia's  estate  secundum  tahtdat 
testamenti  had  been  duly  mada  There  appears  to  have  been  a  question 
whether  Turpi lia  hud  a  right  to  make  a  wiO  at  all  (without  the  authority 
of  ber  guardians  ?),     See  vol  I  p.  loi. 
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made  on  the  trial  of  a  wager  on  an  interdict  de  vi  armatu 
{8  §23).  His  speech  pro  Quinctio  was  made  on  the  trial  of  a 
wager  on  defendant's  denial  of  plaintiff 'a  allegation  (8  §30 ;  9  §  32). 
Similar,  but  not  strictly  judicial,  cases  are  in  Liv.  xxxix  43  §  S 
where  Cato  the  Censor,  removing  a  consular  from  the  senate 
for  an  act  of  atrocious  cnielty  offered  him  the  chance  of  making 
a  wager  on  the  fact  in  order  to  prove  his  innocence :  and  in  Val. 
M.  vi  I  §  10  where  a  delinquent  asks  to  have  a  trial  on  a  wager 
to  prove  a  fact  which  would  mitigate  his  admitted  guilt*. 

Where  a  wager  was  thus  merely  ancillary  or  preparatory  to 
the  main  issue,  it  was  called  ^ponsio  praejudtciaUs\  The  wager 
was  one-sided,  only  the  one  party  stipulating,  and  the  amount 
of  the  wager  was  not  exacted.  If  defendant  won,  he  could 
await  any  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  If  plain- 
tiff won,  he  would  still  have  to  take  some  further  step  to  get 
satisfiiction  of  his  claim  on  the  main  issue;  but  of  this  we  know 
only  what  Gains  tells  us  in  relation  to  interdicts  (see  below^ 
p.  445).  Sometimes  security  for  this  would  be  taken  before 
trial  of  the  wager  (GaL  iv94,  165), 

Other  wagers  were  called  pnenal^s  because  they  were  used 
to  check  litigation  by  imposing  additional  penalties  on  the 
defeated  party.  Their  earlie^st  form  was  the  sacramentum  of  the 
leffis  actio  (GaL  iv  13,  14);  and  they  were  used  for  this  purpose 

^  Some  such  defensive  wagem  api>ear  to  he  intended  in  Plaut.  Meji.  592. 

*  The  plaint  J  ft'  mm  ijaid  upongmne  provocare  (Gai.  iv  95  ;  165,  cf.  166) 
laeeiMre  (Cia  Verr,  iii  57  §  132X  hut  the  more  tusiml  phrase,  appUcable  to 
both  parties,  was  spouMonem  fctcere^  e,g.  Cic.  QuifhcL  8  §§  3O1  31  ;  9  §  32; 
Caecin,  i6  §  45  ;  Fam,  vii  21  ;  Li  v.  xl  46  S  14  J  ^^**^l-  ^t-  vi  i  §  10,  etc.  Aoxird- 
ing  t<)  HiiHchke  {Anal.  p.  146)  followed  by  Jordan  {ttd  Caecin.  31  §91)1/ 
plaintiff  woi J,  he  was  said  epon»ione  vxricere  (Gai.  iv  165  ;  Cic.  Qtiinct,  27  §  84}; 
if  defendant  won,  he  was  said  spongimiem  vineere  *  overcome  the  wager* 
(Cic.  Tuil.  9  §  30;  Caecitu  31  §91).  Huschke  therefore  in  CcwtJin.  32  §92 
altera  the  MS.  reading  gpomione  into  the  Aocnsative.  The  pftssage  in  €ui 
fferen.  iv  23  ipse  grmuU  $pofmoiie  inctm  e«t  proves  nothing.  I  doubt  the 
distinction  and  think  the  expreaaiona  are  like  our  *  win  a  wager  *  and  ^  win 
in  a  wager,'  the  accuHiitive  lieing  cognate.  So  io  the  fragm.  of  Cic.  TulL 
quoted  by  Victorinaa  p.  209  Halm  we  have  vici  unam  rem  and  mei  alteram : 
in  Bmc.  Com.  18  §  53  quod  vici^^t  judido  ferret  tuum  *  what  he  had  won*  j 
Verr.  ii  1  53  §  139  judicmm  ms  iww>  dependente  victL  In  Li  v.  xxxix  43  §  5 
we  have  spoiuiojie  de/endersi  msml 
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in  certain  actions  under  the  formulary  system,  viz.  for  a 
loan  of  money  certain  and  fur  money  'appointed  to  be  paid* 
{certa  credita  pec.  and  co^istituta  pec:  Gui,  iv  191;  cC  Cic.  Ease, 
Com,  4§  10);  and  also  in  interdict  procedure  (Gai,  iv  166, 
167).  A  spomio  is  mentioned  as  a  customary  part  of  procedure 
in  Lex  Hubr,  21,  22 ^ 

(In  the  English  Chancery  Courts,  when  a  trial  of  fact  by 
a  jury  waa  desirable^  the  practice  formerly  prevailed  to  feign 
a  wager  which  the  parties  were  bound  to  admit,  and  direct  it 
to  be  tried  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law.  Such  an  issue  is  now 
either  sent  for  trial  in  a  direct  form  without  any  wager  being 
feigned,  or  is  tried  in  the  Court  itselt  (Stephen's  Comm.ni 
p.  661  1 2th  ed.),) 


CHAPTEH  IX, 


REPRESENTATION   AND  SECURITY. 


A.     Representation  of  parties. 

1.  Under  the  system  of  action  by  statute  {legis  a^iones) 
representation  of  the  parties  was  allowed  only  in  a  few  cases 
(Gai.  iv  82  ;  cf  D.  L  17  fr  123  pr).   In  Justinian  s  Tfistiiutes  (iv  10 

1  Other  instance.^  of  wag«rs  are  mentioned  in  the  claaaical  writon*,  which 
might  no  doubt,  liJce  auy  other  verlml  contract  by  stipulation,  bo  the 
Bubject  of  a  trial,  but  which  are  neither  directed  by  the  magistrate  nor 
form  part  of  legal  procedure.  Such  was  a  bet  between  the  consul  and 
praetor  as  to  which  deserved  the  credit  of  having  led  the  Beet  to  victory 
over  the  Oarthagiuiaiiii  (Val  ^L  i;  8  g  2),  or  that  which  two  men  in 
succeasioii  publicly  offered  to  make,  and  one  madu,  that  Verroa  waa  partner 
with  a  tax-farmer  in  his  contract  for  the  Sicilian  tithes  (Ck,  Verr.  iii  57 
§132;  58  §135).  In  another  case  Verres  retaliated  for  similar  freedom 
of  sj^eech  by  compeUing  the  speaker  to  make  a  wager;  ho  had  bim  so 
severely  beaten  that  he  died  in  consequence  (  Verr.  v  54  g  141)-  Other 
casea  are  Piao's  offer  to  Cicero,  who  bad  said  he  liad  entered  the  citj  by  the 
Caehmontan  gate,  to  bet  that  it  was  by  the  Eaquiline  gate  (Oic  Pit,  23 
§  55);  or  the  bet  made  by  Lutatius  and  brought  to  trial  *that  he  was  a 
good  man '  (^worf  vir  bonti*  euet,  cf,  GeH  Jtiv  2  §  26) ;  or  several  which 
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pr)  we  are  toltl  that  such  cases  were  suits  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  or  for  one  claiinitjg  his  freedom,  or  uii  behalf  of  a  ward 
{pro  popido,  pro  libertate,  pro  tutela).  The  first  probably  in- 
cludes as  well  actions  to  assert  a  public  right  of  road,  as  actiotjs 
on  behalf  of  a  municipality  or  for  extortion  against  a  provincial 
governor.  One  suing  pro  populo  could  not  appoint  an  agent; 
the  person  sued  could  (D.  xlvii  23  fr  5),  The  agent  in  claiming 
freedom  was  a  viml&x:,  A  guatdian  would  appear  for  a  ward, 
and  a  curator  for  a  minor  or  a  lunatic.  Where  there  was  no 
guardian  ready  to  defend  a  ward  and  there  were  pressing  claims 
against  him,  as  heir  or  otherwise,  the  praetor  would  CiUl  on 
relatives  or  friends  or  freedmen  to  appear  for  him,  and  only  if 
no  one  could  be  got  to  undertake  the  task  would  he  allow 
creditors  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  (D.  xlii4  fr  5).  A  lex 
Hostilia  allowed  a  representative  to  bring  au  action  for  theft  on 
behalf  of  one  who  was  in  the  enemy *a  hands,  or  who  waa  absc-nt 
on  public  business,  or  who  was  their  ward  (Just.  I.e.).  Home 
concession  appears  also  to  have  been  mmie  for  persons  over  GO 
years  of  age,  or  who  were  disabled  by  sickness  or  inlirmity  {ad 
Heren.  ii  14).  But  both  mgniiores  and  procuratorea  are  found 
in  Cicero.     Women  were  not  qualified  (D.  L  17  fr2). 

2.  Oaius  mentions  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  represen- 
tatives, but  distinguishes  between  a  cof^nitor  and  a  p7^(jcuraior, 
A  cognitor  is  appointed  for  a  particular  suit  or  cause  of  suit 
(in  litem)  in  a  set  form  of  words  in  the  presence  of  the  opponent. 
Gaius  gives  two  forms ^  the  first  apparently  for  a  suit  actually 
in  court  and  ready  for  joinder  of  issue.  Thus  in  an  action 
in  rem  plaintiff  would  say  *  Whereas  I  am  suing  thee  for  a  farm  ' 
(no  doubt  naming  it)  *  I  give  to  thee  L.  Titius  as  (my)  attorney  * 
{Quod  ego  a  te  fundum  peto,  in  earn  rem  L,  Tiiium  cogmtormn 
do):    defendant,   if  appointing   such   an   attorney,   would   say 


appear  elaewhere^  Cf.  PlauL  pMud,  1077  (where  however  the  bet  is  one* 
Aided,  i.e.  a  mere  Bingle  Btipulation). 

The  expression  ferr^  Judwmn  alicui  18  UiMxl  in  Livy  iii  24,  56;  cf.  PlauL 
Rwi,  1380  and  7  13  of  aimiJar  challenges  to  have  isaues  tried ;  and  da  pignm 
is  common  in  Plautus  for  bets  of  all  kinds  (e.g.  Epid.  699;  P^t.  186; 
Foen.  1242,  ^tcJ), 

I  See  Wlasaak  Gesch^  der  Cognitur  pp.  23,  26,  etc.^  D«  xliri  S  fr  15. 
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'Because'  thou  art  suing  me  for  (such  and  such)  a  farm,  for  that 
'  matter  I  give  thee  P.  Mevius  as  (my)  attoraey/  The  other 
form  is  apparently  intended  where  the  c*ase  hag  not  yet  come 
into  court,  or  at  least  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  trial  Thus 
in  a  personal  action  plaintiflf  says*  *  Whereas  I  mean  to  sue  thee 
'  {iecuvi  agere  volo\  for  that  matter  I  give  L.  Titius  as  (my) 
*  attorney/  Defendant  says  *  Because  thou  meanest  to  sue  me, 
for  that  matter  I  give  P.  Mevius  as  (my)  attorney,'  The  words 
are  not  so  strictly  framed  as  are  the  phrases  in  the  legis  actiones, 
and  they  admit  of  addition  or  omission  :  and  even  Greek  words 
might  be  used.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  cognitar  be 
present  or  absent  at  the  nomination,  but,  if  he  be  absent,  he 
becomes  cognitor  only  if  he  is  informed  and  accepts  the  duty. 
His  appointment  must  however  be  absohite  :  an  appointment 
under  condition,  whether  express  or  implied,  is  invalid.  He 
is  put  in  his  principal's  place,  with  the  opponents  full 
knowledge,  and,  if  acting  for  plaititiff,  binds  his  principal  so 
that  no  second  action  for  the  8<ime  matter  can  be  brought 
by  the  principal p  any  more  than  if  he  had  conducted  the 
suit  himself  (Gai.  iv  82»  83,  97,  98;  Vat.  318,  319,  329),  If  he 
act  for  defendant  and  has  assented  to  the  appointment  and  to 
the  principal's  giving  security  for  him  judicatum  solvi,  be  will 
be  compelled  by  the  praetor  to  accept  trial,  except  for  grave 
reiison,  e.g.  if  he  has  received  an  accession  of  dignity,  or  is  going 
to  be  absent  on  public  business,  or  has  an  inheritance  fallen  to 
him,  or  is  in  bad  health,  or  going  on  a  necessary  journey,  or  has 
a  capital  quarrel  with  the  principal  (D.  iii  3  fr  8  §  3^ — frij). 
Until  joinder  of  issue  the  principal  (or  his  heir)  is  free  to  change 
his  cognitor  for  another  or  act  himself,  but  after  joLuder  of  issue 
he  must  show  the  praetor  good  cause  for  so  doing,  e.g.  besides 
such  rcjasons  as  above,  that  the  cognitor  is  in  captivity  or  im- 
prisoned or  in  exile  or  hiding  or  engaged  in  a  public  or  private 
suit  or  has  become  connected  with  his  adversary  by  marriage  or 
has  become  his  heir  or  is  too  old.     And  the  like  applies  if  he  is 

*  In  Ixith  cases  Plaiutiff  uses  *quod^*  Defendant  ^qma.^  Any  reason  of 
substance  is  not  a|iparent.  Gradenwitz  suggests  that  it  h  a  matter  of 
euphony,  so  as  not  to  have,  either  hiatus  {quui-ego)  or  such  a  combinatioD 
of  dentals  as  quod  tu  (ZltO.  xxix  ijo). 
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cognitor  for  plaintiff  (fr  \6 — 25)^  Od  the  way  in  which  the 
forniula  was  made  to  fix  a  representative  with  responsibility 
see  above,  p.  373, 

3,  A  procurator  (or  agent)  is  on  a  different  footing.  He 
may  be  agent  for  the  principain  business  generally  or  for  a 
certain  department  of  his  affairs  or  he  may  be  appointed  to  act 
for  a  particular  suit'.  His  relation  to  his  principal  is  a  contract 
of  mandate,  whi(*h  may  be  made  by  words  orally  or  by  writing 
or  message  without  any  set  form,  and  even  without  the  know- 
ledge or  presence  of  the  other  party  to  the  suit.  The  mandate 
is  often  not  shewn  at  first  but  only  in  the  course  of  the  suit: 
and  is  liable  to  expire  by  the  death  of  either  mandator  or  man- 
datee  or  by  revocation.  Such  an  agent  does  not  bind  his 
principal,  who  is  therefore  not  disabled  from  suing  again  on 
the  same  matter ;  the  opponent  must  therefore  protect  himself 
against  the  agent's  want  of  authority  by  requiring  security 
for  his  priocipars  approval  {de  rati}).  Indeed  some  lawyers. 
Bays  Gaius,  were  of  opinion  that  no  mandate  was  necessary, 
if  the  agent  undertook  the  business  in  good  faith  and  gave 
Becurity.  Children,  parents,  brothers,  relatives  by  marriage, 
freedmen,  may  certainly  sue  for  their  relative  without  a 
mandate,  provided  they  are  not  shewn  to  be  acting  against 
their  relatives  will  (Gai.  iv  84;  Vat.  335;  D.  lii  5  fr  42  §  2 ;  fr  35 
pr,  40§4;  cf.  xlvi  7  fr  3  § 3).  A  procurator  accounts  to  his 
principal  for  what  he  gets  and  can  claim  reimbursements  for 
expenses  rightfully  incurred  (fr46§§4,  5). 

If  a  procurator  brought  an  action  for  another  person  or 
made  an  application  to  the  praetor  for  an  interdict  or  for 
a  praetorian  stipulation,  the  edict  required  that  he  should  also 

^  I  have  followed  Lenel  in  oonsidoring  these  p&asages  to  relate  origmally 
to  €x>gnitor€s, 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Caedn.  20  §  57  De  Uheris  (*  freemen  *)  qaiiquu  ett^  procuraloria 
fumwM  uppdlatur  (i.e.  in  the  interdict  de  m);  non  quo  amnes  gini  aui 
ctpp^leniur  pn>€urcUores  qttt  negotii  n^stri  aliquid  gerant^...NQfi  alia  ratio 
jurvi  ejit^  Htrum  me  titta  prttcurator  dejeeerit  in  qui  legitime  procurator 
dieitvr^  omnium,  rermn  e/w-y,  qui  in  Italia  non  tit  ahxitve  reipublicae  causa^ 
quofi  quidam  paetie  donnntu^  hoc  est^  alieni  jwris  vicariua^  an  tutu  colonus 
aut  incinui  out  diem  aut  libertus  aul  fuivit  qui  iliam  vim  dejeciumemve 
tuo  rogatu  fecerit. 
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accept  trial  id  actioDB  brought  by  others  agaiost  such  priDcipal, 
should  duly  conduct  the  defence,  and  should  give  adequate 
security.  And  not  only  inu»t  he  defend  him  in  regular  actions 
and  interdicts  but  in  praetorian  stipulations  and  interrogatories, 
being  b*»und  to  answer  what  his  principal  would  l^e  bound  to 
answer.  The  like  responsibility  was  incurred  by  relatives  who 
sued  on  behalf  of  others  though  not  requiring  a  mandate.  But 
no  such  renp^nsibility  was  incurred  by  undertaking  the  defence 
of  another  (fr  33  ^3,  4;  35  pr  ^2,  3;  39  pr;  Vat.  330). 

4,  The  great  distinction  between  a  c<ignitor  and  a  prr>curator 
is  that  the  judgment  in  the  suit  is  enforced  in  the  former  case 
by  and  against  the  principal  and  his  heir*,  whereas  a  procurator 
has  the  control  of  the  suit,  is  responsible  on  an  adverse  judg- 
ment, and  if  8uccesj*ful  has  a  right  to  sue  upon  the  judgment'. 
But  if  a  cognitor  is  acting  fur  his  own  interest  {in  rem  Huam), 
being  another^s  representative  only  in  form,  as  often  occurs  in 
the  cession  of  act  inns,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  procurator 
as  regards  the  judgment,  but  has  nu  obligation  to  account  to, 
and  no  claim  against,  the  nominal  principal  (any  more  than  a 
procurator  in  rmn  »uam).  On  the  other  hand  if  a  procurator 
was  appniuted  by  his  principal  present  in  person  and  thus  is  free 
from  all  suspicion  of  being  a  mere  volunteer  or  the  holder  of  an 
insufficient  or  expiring  mandate^  he  is  treated  as  a  cogoitor,  so 
a«  if  acting  fur  the  plaintiff  not  to  be  required  to  give  security, 
though  if  acting  for  defendant  he  was  still  bound  to  give 
security  (see  below,  p.  382).  The  praetor  will  however  after 
due  inquiry  allow  the  principal  to  sue  and  be  sued  on  the 
judgment  The  jirincipal  need  nut  be  present  in  court  or  even 
in  the  forum:  it  is  enough  if  he  is  in  the  city.     The  ordinary 

'  Of.  Cic.  Rose,  Com.  18  §  53  Qui  fm'  se  liieiti  conteMatur  sihi  mil  peiit^ 
aiimi  nemo  potest  niti  qui  cognitor  est /actus,  Cognitor  si/uisset  tuus^  quod 
viciMMt  jiidiei-o^ /erres  tuum, 

*  Thc^  pas»ttge«  in  the  Digotst  which  ftpi>oar  to  put  a  procurator  into  & 
different  iioMition  (1).  iii  3  fr28;  tit  4  fr6  §  3;  xV\i  i  fr4  pr;  xlvi  3  fr  86) 
arc  pr<jhFiljly  to  he  eiplairiod  (nee  Lenel'a  Palim^ejumia)  by  Biipposing 
Triboiiifm  to  have  put  procurator  for  eognitor.  But  there  was,  no  doubt, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Antonine  time**  a  tendency  to  give  a  utiiis  actio 
to  one  (u,^.  a  principal)  who  waa  directly  concerned  though  not  technically 
entitled 
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procurator  is  spoken  of  as  proctirator  absentw,  in  contrast  to 
Buch  a  procurator  pj'aesentis  (Vat  317,  531 — 333;  Paul  i  2  §4). 

The  rules  respecting  compelling  cogriitoi^s  toticcept  trial  and 
changing  cognitors  apply  also  to  procurators. 

5.  A  woman  can  appoint  a  procurator  without  the  authority 
of  her  guardian  ;  a  girl  cannot.  If  parents  are  too  ill  or  old  to 
sue  and  there  is  nn  one  else,  the  praetor  will  sometimes  allow 
a  woman  t-o  sue  for  them  (Vat,  326,  327 ;  D.  iii  3  fr4i).  Deaf 
and  dumb  persons  are  not  prevented  from  appointing  procu- 
rators (fr43  pr).  Sons  and  datighters  under  power  can  appoint 
procurators  to  sue,  if  the  case  be  one  (e.g.  iftjuriarum)  in  which 
they  cao  bring  an  action  themselves.  Slaves  cannot  appoint 
procurators  to  sue,  except  when  they  are  engaged  in  a  trial  of 
their  status  (fr  8  pr,  33  pr,  §  1  ;  see  Bt>ok  1  chap.  v).  Soldiers 
cannot  be  procurators  while  in  service  (fr  8  §  2), 

A  list  is  given  in  the  edict  of  persons  disqualified  from 
appointing  or  being  appointed  coguitors  or  procurators  (see 
chap,  ii  b).  Anyone  disqualified  and  yet  suing  would  be  met 
by  a  plea  to  that  effect  {ewceptdo  coffmluria^,  procuraioria,  fr  57 
§  I,  Vat.  323). 

B.     Security  to  be  given  by  suitors. 

1.  If  plaintiff  sue  either  in  his  own  name  or  by  attorney 
(cognitor)  neither  he  nor  his  attorney  is  required  to  give  secu- 
rity, whether  the  suit  be  in  rem  or  in  personmn.  Defendant 
of  a  suit  in  rem  always  has  to  give  security,  so  that,  if  he  is 
defeated,  and  does  nut  either  restore  the  thing  in  his  possession 
or  pay  the  adjudged  damages^  plaintiff  may  have  the  power  of 
suing  his  sureties  as  well  a.s  himself.  If  the  action  be  in  perso- 
nam and  an  attorney  accepts  trial  on  account  of  a  principal 
the  principal  must  give  security;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
no  one  is  an  ade([uate  defendant  of  another s  concern  without 
security  being  given  (Gai  iv  88—90, 96,97,  100,  loi ).  If  how- 
ever the  principixl  accepts  issue  on  a  personal  suit  in  his  own 
name,  he  is  still  liable  to  give  security  in  certain  cases,  specified 
by  the  praetor,  on  the  ground  partly  of  the  nature  of  the 
action  (a,  6,  c),  and  partly  of  defendants  own  character  (d,  e,f). 
Thus  he  must  give  security,  if  the  action  be  (a)  on  a  judgment. 
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or  (by  an  motiej  paid  down  bj  a  sponsor  (toL  n  p.  1S4X  or  (c)  on 
a  woman's  coodnct  (de  morAug  mulierU  toL  I  p.  1 57X  or  (d)  if 
defendant  have  mn  thxotigh  his  property  (n  deca3Beni%  or 
(e)  had  his  g<.>od9  seized  and  advertiaed  by  his  creditors,  or 
(/)  be  an  heir  held  by  the  praetor  to  be  suspect  (Gai.  ir  102X 

2.  Where  an  agent  (procuratar)  is  employed,  he  himself 
not  his  principal,  has  to  give  security:  viz.  if  plaintiff,  ratam 
rem  dominum  habUurum;  if  defendant*,  either /iM/icatoin  tolvi  or 
(if  the  proceeding  was  by  wager)  pro  praede  litis  vindiciarum. 
Guardians  and  caretakers  are  as  a  rule  in  the  same  position, 
but,  when  they  are  plaiDtitfs,  are  sometimes  excused  (GaL  iv  91, 
98 — 1 01 ;  c£  D.  XX vi  7  fr  23  "^  A  procurator  for  defence  whose 
appointment  is  recorded  in  court  (apud  acta  conttitutus)  is  still, 
by  a  constitution  of  Severus,  compelled  to  give  security  jWico- 
tnm  Bolvi  (Vat  317X  Where  a  procurator  demands  security 
for  [jnyment  of  legacies,  or  against  anticipated  damage  from 
a  building,  or  for  double  value  in  case  of  eviction,  he  can  be 
called  upjjn  to  give  security  for  his  principal's  rati6cation,  such 
fleciirities  as  these  being  in  fact  preventive  substitutes  for  suits 
(D,  aclvi  8  fr  20 ;  iii  3  fr  40  §  1 );  and  by  agreement  this  stipulation 
is  often  used  when  a  procurator  sells  or  lets,  etc,  (xlvi  8  fr  10)* 

3,  Hecurity  (saiisdatio)  in  aU  these  cases  means  not  pledges 
or  deposit  of  money,  but  promise  given  in  reply  to  stipulation  and 
supported  by  like  promises  made  by  sureties  (D,  xlvi  5  fr  i  §  5; 
fr  7).  These  (as  well  as  other)  stipulations  were  required  by 
the  praetor  and  set  out  in  his  edict  and  hence  called  praetoriae. 

^  Decotpt^ere  did  not  necesaarily,  though  it  did  Uisually,  iiuplj  moral 
dtiinquetiey.  Cf.  Cic.  Phii.  ii  18  §44  Lege  Rotcia  decoetoribus  certiu  iocta 
eomtiiutu*^  quamvi*  quia  furtunae  vitto  non  tito  decoserit. 

'In  <^ic,  Verr.  ii  24  §60  the  practice  of  requiring  security  from 
defondatit^  on  otberM*  ac^x)unt  ia  recognized:  Amici^  si  qut^  quid  peteret^ 
Judicio  ae  ixmaurm,  judicatum  mlm  iotis  daturos  ejfd  dicebaitt.  (On  jiedieio 
paH  sec  p-  459  n.  5,)^  Iti  Cic.  QuiniL  7  §  28  a  procurator  protests  against 
havinj?  t'J  give  Hecurity,  unless  hiw  jirincipal  if  present  would  have  to  give 
it     But  the  circumstances  there  were  j>€5«uliar;  see  bebjw,  pp.  460,  477. 

3  D.  xxvi  7  fr  23  (unlesa  altered  by  Tribonion,  cf.  Gradenwitz  Int&rpoL 
p.  J 00)  shews  that  the  ordinary  practice  in  Ulpiaif^  time  waa  not  to  require 
tiecurity  ratam  rem  pupiUum  Aubiturunij  seeing  that  the  guardian's  suit 
comniita  his  ward  {retti  injudictum  deducit). 
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They  were  not  subject  to  alteration  by  the  parties  without  the 
pmetor  8  approval  (D.  xlv  i  fr  5  pr;  52  pr ;  xlvi  5  fr  1  §  id).  On 
due  cause  being  shewn  (causa  coffnita)  the  principal  was 
held  entitled  to  sue  on  any  praetorian  stipulation  made  on  his 
behalf  by  his  procurator  (D.  xlvi  5  fr  5). 

Their  contents  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 
4.  Ratam  rem  doininum  habitiirum,  i.e.  that  the  procurator's 
action  shall  be  held  as  the  action  of  the  principal.  There  were 
usually  as  it  appears  three  clauses:  (a)  amplitis  nmt  p€ti\  or 
more  fully,  ampliu^  non  petiturmn  eum  cujus  de  ea  re  actio 
petitio  persecutio  sit :  (i)  rtttam  rem  dominum  kabiturum  or  more 
fully  ratum  habituros  omnes  ad  quoa  ea  res  pertinebit ;  (c)  de  dolo 
i.e.  dolum  malurn  abesse  afuturumque  esse  (D.  xlvi  8  fr  14,  22,  §  7, 
23,  etc,  c£  Lenel  ^P.  §  289).  The  guaranty  was  therefore  both 
negative,  that  no  further  action  of  any  kind  should  be  brought 
in  the  matter  by  anyone  entitled  to  do  so",  and  positive,  that 
his  principal,  or  generally,  that  all  concerned,  would  nitify  his 
suit  If  the  principal  only  were  named  when  the  intention 
was  to  include  also  his  heir  and  others  concerned  (which  term 
did  not  include  creditors,  D.  iii  3  fr  39  §  2),  the  Wt  clause  would 
come  in  to  justify  the  stipulator  in  suing,  if  necessary,  on  account 
of  their  action  (xlvi  8  fr  22  §  7).  There  is  no  forfeit  under  the 
stipulation,  if  an  action  is  brought  by  someone  who  is  not 
a  properly  appointed  procurator  or  otherwise  not  concerned 
(fr  2^)»  Nor  if  the  principal  appealed  from  a  decision  given 
against  the  procurator ;  for  that  is  in  the  natural  course  of  the 

1  For  peti  see  p.  402. 

*  This  wouJd  apply  e.^>  whore  a  stipulator  left  several  heirs  (D.  ilv  1 
fr4 §  i) ;  or  where  an  Aquilian  action  ia  brought  by  a  farmer  which  might 
aLso  be  brought  by  bis  biidbrd  (is  2  fr  27  §  14).  Cicero  refers  to  this 
clause  in  liruL  5  §§  17,  iS  Ef}o  a  te  hujiis  voluntarius  procurator  peiam* 
^At  WTO*  mqitam  ^tibi  ego  non  solvam^  Jiisi  prints  a  te  cavero  amplitt*  eo 
nomine  neminem^  cujus  petitio  sit^  peiituntm* ;  Att.  i  8 ;  Faro,  xiii  28  a  §  2 
Rogo  wl,  #t  quid  satis  dandum  erU  *  ampiius  m  nomine  non  peti,*  cures  ui 
mUisdetur  fide  moa.  The  aba«iice  of  »uch  a  atipulation  is  naed  qa  an 
argument  in  Cia  Roic.  Com,  12  %  "^s* 

The  clauiie  for  approval  by  the  pnncji>al  might  be  ti^ed  sepiratcly, 
where  (as  mentioned  above)  an  agent  haa  sold  or  let  property  or  otherwise 
acted  for  an  absentee  (D,  xlvi  8  fr  10,  11).     CT  Lenel  EP.  %  289. 
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Biiitt  and  implies  a  ratificatiou  of  the  plaintiff's  action.  Nor, 
unless  express  words  are  added  to  the  stipulation,  is  there 
a  forfeit,  if  the  suit  was  on  behalf  of  a  minor  and  the  minor 
obtained  a  quash  of  the  proceedings  (fr  3,  5), 

The  ratification  ought  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  any  payment  or  other  satisfaction  made  to  the  procurator. 
If  the  principal  in  any  way  fails  to  recognise  the  settlement,  e.g. 
by  setting  off  the  original  debt,  the  (former)  debtor  can  sue  on 
this  stipulation  (fr  12^2,5).  So  also  if  the  principil  sue  a 
surety  or  partner  in  the  obligation  or  anyone  whom  he  could 
not  have  sued  if  the  ratification  had  been  duly  made  (fr  i,  14). 
If  the  principal  leave  several  heirs,  and  one  ratify  and  another 
do  not,  the  stipulation  is  good  for  a  partial  forfeit,  and  so  also  if 
the  principal  himself  partially  ratify  (fr  17,  18),  The  liability 
under  the  stipulation  is  not  affected,  whether  the  procurator 
have  olitained  payment  which  was  due  or  not  due,  or  whether 
he  has  got  it  without  bringing  suit  or  by  the  decision  in  a  suit, 
though  it  might  be  argued  that,  when  a  judge  had  found  due 
what  was  not  due,  there  was  nothing  for  the  principal  to  ratify  and 
no  interest  for  the  unfortunate  defendant  in  having  a  mtifica- 
tion*  When  defendant  would  have  a  condicfcion  for  undue  pay- 
ment to  the  procurator,  the  stipulation  supersedes  it:  if  the 
principal  I'atifies  the  procurators  action,  the  stipulation  fails 
and  the  condiction  will  be  against  the  principal  (fr  22  §§  I — 3). 
Action  could  be  brought  on  the  stipulation  more  than  once — 
whenever  in  fact  the  stipulator  is  put  to  expense  and  loss  by 
the  principaFa  not  ratifying  the  procurators  action:  he  is  not 
bound  to  wait  till  the  whole  loss  is  ascertained  (fr  18). 

The  measure  of  damages  on  the  stipulation  is  the  interest 
of  the  stipulator  in  due  ratification ;  in  qmintftm  ^tiea  interfmt^ 
id  esty  qutrnttmi  mihi  abest  quantumque  lucrari  poiui  (fr  13,  19), 
The  words  in  the  stipulation  would  be  quanti  ea  res  erit  (D,  xlvi 
Sfr2§2). 

5.  Judicatum  solvi,  i>e.  for  payment  of  the  judgment. 
Here  also  were  three  clauses  de  re  judicata,  de  re  defendenda^ 
de  dolo  malo.  The  second  clause  was  necessary  because  judg- 
ment might  be  staved  oflT  or  prevented  by  defendant's  or  his 
representative  s  shirking  or  failing  to  appear.    In  fact  the  stipu- 
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lation  was  intended  to  guaranty  both  an  honest  defence  (boni 
viri  arbitratu),  ^nch  as  might  not  prevent  the  attainment  of  a 
judgment,  and  the  due  perforraance  of  the  judgment  when 
obtained  (D.  v  i  fr  63).  No  one  could  be  sued  on  the  stipulation 
on  both  elausein,  but  of  two  sureties  or  two  heirs  to  the  promiser 
one  might  incur  a  forfeiture  on  one  clause  and  one  on  the  other 
(D.  xlvi  7  fr  6,  2 1 ).  If  a  release  was  given  or  other  settlement 
nmde  on  the  principal  clause  (de  re  jud.),  the  others  fell  with  it 
(D.  xlvi  4  ft  20).  Any  one  surety  could  undertake  the  defence  to 
the  action  on  the  stipulation.  If  there  were  more  than  one  surety 
or  more  than  one  heir,  the  plaintiff  cuuld  demand  that  one  agent 
should  act  for  all.  Sureties  sued  on  the  stipulation  should 
require  security  tliat  their  principal  should  be  acquitted  in  the 
original  suit»  else  they  could  not  claim  against  him  on  the  man- 
date, for  their  payment  would  not  have  freed  him  (xlvi  7  f r  5 
^  1,7,  fr  I4§  i).  The  stipulation  failed  if  the  action  which  it 
guarantied  was  brought  before  a  different  judge,  or  was  itself 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  contemplated,  or  if  it  was  brought 
by  one  not  duly  authorised  (fr  3  pr,  7).  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  promiser  or  his  sureties  themselves  to  undertake  the 
defence :  the  clause  for  due  defence  is  satisfied  if  an  outsider 
undertake  it,  provided  he  give  proper  security  or  be  accepted 
by  plaintiff  even  without  security  (fr  3  §  9*  S  §  3)*  If  a  slave 
object  of  the  original  suit  dies  after  joinder  of  issue,  the  sure- 
ties are  not  freed,  for  it  is  importaut  to  have  judgment  in  order 
to  preserve  the  action  against  eviction  and  the  fruits  (frii). 
The  measure  of  damages  in  this  stipulation  is  the  amount  of 
the  judgment  (fr  9).  If  a  suit  is  tnmsft^rred  from  a  defender  to 
his  principal,  the  defender's  sureties  and  pledges  are  no  longer 
bound  (D.  xx  6  fr  r  §  2), 

6,  Pro  praede  litis  vindiciarum  was  the  form  of  security 
required  when  an  action  in  rem  was  tried  by  means  of  a  wager. 
The  wager  took  the  place  of  the  sdcramentum  in  the  old  legis 
actio,  and  this  security  took  the  place  of  the  sureties  there 
given.  But  as  the  amount  of  the  wager  was  oaly  nominal, 
security  to  be  effectual  had  to  be  given  not  for  that  amount  (as 
in  judicatum  solvi)  but  for  the  restitution  of  the  thing  in  dispute 
and  the  mesne  profits  or  its  equivalent  in  money.  In  other 
B.  IL  25 
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respects  probably  this  form  of  security  resembled  that  o(  judi- 
catu7n  solm  (Grai.  iv  91 — 94 ;  cf.  16). 

In  all  these  guaranties  breach  of  the  doli  clausula  gave  rise, 
like  the  other  claoses,  to  ao  action  on  the  stipulation,  not  to 
the  special  doli  actio  (D,  xliv  4  fr  4  §  16 ;  cf.  iv  8  fr  31). 


CHAPTER  X. 


CHECKS   ON   LITIGATION. 


A.     General. 

Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  subjected  to  various  risks, 
if  found  to  have  brought  or  defended  a  suit  unjustifiably. 

Plaintiff  may  be  met  at  the  outset  by  a  challeuge  of  his 
good  faith.  Defendant  may  either  call  upon  hina  to  take  his 
oath  that  he  is  suing  in  good  faith  (non  calumniae  causa  se 
agere):  or  he  may  call  for  a  trial  of  his  good  faith  {calumniae 
judicium^  the  penalty  to  plaintiff  being  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  of  his  suit.  But  plaintiff  is  not  condemned  unless 
shewn  to  be  bringing  the  suit  without  reasonable  ground  and 
merely  in  oi-der  to  harass  his  opponent,  hoping  to  win  by  a  blunder 
or  partiality  of  the  judge  and  not  on  the  merits :  for  calumnia 
like  fuHuni  lies  in  the  evil  intent.  One  who  calumniously 
claims  another*s  slave  as  a  freeman  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  one- 
third  instead  of  one-tenth. 

In  certain  cases  defendant  can  have  instead  of  one  of  the 
above-named  two  courses  a  counter  trial  (conirarium  judicium) 
with  penalty  attached*  Three  cases  are  named  :  viz*  if  one  is 
sued  for  insulting  conduct  {injuriarum};  if  a  woman,  who  has 
been  sent  into  possession  of  an  estate  on  account  of  her  unborn 
child  {vmitris  nomine),  is  charged  with  having  dolo  ftmlo  trans- 
ferred the  possession  to  another :  if  one  is  sued  for  refusing  to 
admit  into  possession  a  person  who  has  the  praetor^a  order  for 
entering.  The  penalty  in  the  first  case  is  one-tenth :  in  the 
other  two  one-fifth,  and   plaintiff   (in  the  direct  suit,   now 
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defendant  in  the  conir.  jud,)  is  liable  to  the  penalty  notwith- 
standing  his  having  believed  in  the  justice  of  his  charge. 

Where  plaintiff  has  the  right  of  challenging  defendant  to  a 
penal  wager  (see  below)  defendant  has  sometimes  the  right  to 
challenge  back  {restipulari  Gai,  iv  1 3).  The  penalty  in  these 
counter- wagers  was  consequent  on  defeat  of  the  plaintiff',  irre- 
spectively of  his  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  suit. 

These  several  checks  were  alternative:  one  only  could  be 
adopted  (Gai  iv  174 — iSi). 

Defendant  is  liable  to  a  penal  wager  in  the  sacramental 
procedure;  in  interdicts;  and  in  an  action  on  loan  of  money 
certain  (pecunia  certa  credita)  and  money  appointed  to  be  paid 
(constituta  peciinia\  for  one-thinl  and  one-half  the  value  respec- 
tively in  the  two  last  named  cases.  Women  aud  wards  are  not 
liable  to  the  risk  of  a  wager.  In  some  other  suits  a  defendant, 
who  does  not  admit  the  claim,  is  liable  to  pay,  if  he  lose  the 
case,  twice  the  value  {lis  cre^cit  infitiando  in  duplum  (see 
Book  V  chap,  v)).  These  cases  are  for  money  due  on  a  judg- 
ment, money  paid  down  by  a  sponsor,  damages  under  the 
leic  Aqtnlia,  and  legacies  left  in  the  damnatory  form.  And 
an  agreement  for  settling  these  cases  is  invahd  (pacto  decidi 
non  potest).  In  cases  of  theft  the  damages  are  not  increased  by 
non-admission,  hut  are  from  the  first  laid  at  four  times  the  value 
for  theft  manifest,  at  thrice  the  value  for  theft  non-manifest|  or 
corr upturn  or  oblatmn.  And  there  are,  says  Gaius,  other  cases 
of  this  kind  (Gal  iv  171,  173  ;  Paul  i  19). 

If  none  of  these  checks  are  applicable,  the  praetor  permits 
plaintiff  to  call  upon  defendant  to  swear  that  it  is  in  good  faith 
that  he  disputes  the  claim  (non  cnlumnias  causa  infitins  ire). 
Neither  heirs,  nor  persons  in  heirs*  place  {i.e.  possessors  of  the 
estate),  nor  women,  nor  wards  are  exempted  from  this:  parents 
and  patrons  are  (Gai.  iv  172 ;  D.  xii  2  fr  34  §  4), 

Besides  these  checks  may  be  mentioned  also  the  disgrace 
and  consequent  personal  disqualification  which  was  attached  to 
condemnation  in  certain  actions  (see  p.  327). 

Where  a  suit  was  found  by  the  judge  to  have  been  brought 
withont  due  consideration  {Umere),  he  may  condemn  the  plaintiff 
to  pay  costs  and  travelling  expenses  of  defendant  (D.  v  i  fr  79  pr). 

25—2 
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B.     Ewceptio  rei  judicatae, 

A  further  and  most  important  check  on  litigation  is  found 
in  the  rule  that  a  matter  once  brought  to  trial  should  not  be 
tried  again,  except  of  course  by  way  of  appeal  In  one  im- 
p<^rtant  class  of  cases  a  renewal  of  the  claim  was  stopped  before 
trial ;  in  the  rest,  defendant  was  entitled  to  plead  the  fact  of 
previous  judgment  or  trial,  and,  this  if  established,  was  fatal 
to  plaintiffs  case  (see  pp.  403,  404).  The  discussion  on  this 
matter  is  in  the  Digest  connected  with  this  plea,  which  is  there 
called  exceptio  rei  judicata^  (D.  xliv  2)  but  by  Gains  e^ceptio  rei 
judicatae  vel  in  judimmi  deductae  (iv  io6).  See  p.  365*  The 
matter  of  the  plea  may  also  take  the  shape  of  a  rejoinder 
(replimtio  D.  xliv  2  fr  9  §  1 ;  24). 

The  general  principle  was  that  one  suit  and  one  decision 
was  enough  for  any  single  dispute ;  singulis  controversiis 
singular  actiones  ununuitie  jiidicati  finem  sufficere  (D.  xliv  2  fr  6)': 
and  consequently  whenever  the  same  question  is  brought  into 
court  again  between  the  same  parties,  although  by  a  different 
form  of  suit*,  defendant  has  a  right  to  be  freed  on  shewing  that 
the  matter  has  been  already  decided  or  is  actually  before  the 
court  in  another  proceeding.  Exceptio  obstai  quotiens  inter 
easdem  persmius  eadem  quaestio  revocattir  vel  alio  genere  judicii 
(Jul.  ap.fr  7  §4). 

1.  What  is  eadem  quaestio  1  Substantial  identity  is  re- 
quired, not  a  precise  identity  of  the  particular  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  land  or  other  article  claimed  or  of  the  amount 
of  demand.  The  farm  may  have  had  a  natural  accession  since 
the  former  trial ;  it  still  remains  the  same  farm.  A  flock  of 
sheep  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  it  was,  but  the  tlock  as 
a  whole  is  the  same.  My  former  claim  may  have  Ijeen  to  raise 
ray  house  ten  feet  higher,  notwithstanding  any  inconvenience 
to  my  neighbour;  my  present  suit  may  be  to  raise  it  twenty 

^  See  Terence  and  QuintiUan  quoted  above^  p.  344. 

*  Cicero  speiUcw  of  a  »uit  fur  freedom  being  tlie  otily  suit  in  which  res 
judiccUa  mui  uot  a  good  pleai  Si  decemviri  (ie,  stlitibus  judicajidi^)  $acra- 
mmtum  *n  libertatem  injtistum  judCcauerU^  tameit  quodescnuque  vdlet  quis^ 
hoc  in  getiere  solo  rem  judicatam  refertipo^t  volu^mU  {Bom.  29  §  78;  of. 
Caedn,  38  §  97), 
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feet,  or  ten  feet  higher  than  I  claimed  before:  a  decision 
against  my  former  claim  is  fatal  to  my  present  contention 
(fri4pr,  26).  And  generally  the  greater  includes  the  leaa, 
and  a  whole  includes  any  part,  so  that  one  who  has  already 
sued  for  a  farm  cannot  afterwarda  &ue  for  a  part  of  it,  whether 
a  fractional  part  or  a  parUeular  field :  one  who  has  sued  (and 
been  defeated)  fur  an  inheritance  cannot  after  wan!  s  sue  for  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  inheritance  or  for  a  debt  due  to  it :  and  vice 
versa,  one  who  has  sued  for  two  things  cannot  afterwards  sue 
for  one  of  them.  But  this  does  not  apply  when  my  building 
materials  have  been  used  in  your  house  or  my  planks  in  your 
ship.  I  can  claim  them  (when  separated),  though  defeated 
on  a  claim  for  the  house  or  the  ship.  A  claim  for  fruits  or  the 
offspring  of  slaves  is  not  barred*  by  a  decision  on  a  claim  for 
the  land  or  for  the  mother,  unless  indeed  they  have  alreudy 
been  included  in  the  damages  on  the  former  trial  (fr3,7). 
A  legatee  of  all  the  deceased's  silver,  who  supposed  only  the 
silver  tables  to  have  been  left  him  and  claimed  only  for  their 
value,  is  not  debai-red  from  claiming  the  rest,  for  neither 
litigants  nor  judge  could  have  supposed  the  whole  to  have 
been  included  in  the  euit:  nor  would  a  suit  for  all  the  silver 
preclude  a  suit  for  the  wearing  apparel,  if  that  also  were  found 
later  to  have  been  bequeathed  by  codicils  (fr  20, 21).  A 
suit  for  interest  does  not  bar  a  «uit  lor  the  principal,  nor  a  suit 
for  interest  now  due  bar  a  suit  for  future  interest  (fr  23): 
a  suit  for  iter  is  no  bar  to  a  suit  for  actus  (fr  1 1  §  6), 

The  question  of  pledge  is  distinct  from  that  of  ownership, 
and  therelbre  a  pledge-creditor  without  notice  (although 
deriving  his  title  from  the  debtor)  is  not  afifected  by  the 
decision  in  a  suit  for  the  ownership  between  the  debtor  and 
another,  if  the  pledge  was  given  before  the  suit :  the  ownership 
might  have  changed  hands  subject  to  the  pledge  (fr  1 1  §  10, 
fr29§i).  Nor  is  the  assertion  of  a  prior  pledge  barred  by 
the  success  of  a  creditor  in  establishing  a  later  pledge  in  a  suit 
against  the  owner,  who  was  not  aware  of  his  having  himself  also 
the  right  of  a  prior  pledge  made  to  his  grandfather  (fr  30  §  i). 

i  Many  read  nocetzt  (fr?)  inaiead  of  non  nooeat.    See  e.g,  Savigny  Syti, 
vi  p.  5081  Wiudacheid  Paitd.  §  130  a.  16. 
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Id  suits  m  rem  a  previous  adverse  decision  is  no  bar  to 
a  fresh  suit,  if  a  new  title  be  acquired  in  the  meantime.  But 
a  mistake  as  to  the  ground  of  title  does  not  prevent  the  effect 
of  the  decision.  Adquisitum  postea  doininium  aliam  causam 
facitf  mutata  autem  opinio  petitoris  non  facit  Whether  ray 
title  is  legacy  or  purchase,  if  it  exist  at  the  time  of  suit  it 
is  brought  to  issue  ^  and  I  am  bound  by  the  decision.  But 
I  can  sue  again  if  I  subsequently  obtain  a  fresh  title  and  state 
it  (causa  adjecta)  in  my  repeated  suit  (fr  ii  ^  1—5;  I4§2; 
cf  fr  19).  Nor  is  there  any  bar,  if  the  former  suit  was 
decided,  not  on  the  ground  of  rny  want  of  title  but  of  defendant's 
not  being  in  possession  and  not  having  dishonestly  lost  the 
possession.  My  right  to  sue  the  possessor,  whether  the  former 
defendant  or  not,  remains  unaffected  by  the  previous  decision 
(fr  9  pr,  17,  18).  Between  two  claimants  of  an  inheritance, 
each  in  possession  of  part  of  the  estate,  a  suit  is  decisive  if  it 
be  in  favour  of  plaintiff  and  establish  his  ownership^  thereby 
disproving  defendant's  ownership :  but  if  it  was  in  favour  of 
defendant,  his  right  is  not  thereby  established  but  only 
plaintiff's  right  disproved.  Still  even  if  such  plaintiff  be  really 
the  true  owner  and  afterwards  hapi>cn  to  become  possessor,  he 
cannot  resist  a  suit  for  recovery  urged  by  the  former  defendant, 
who  has  thus  got  a  decision  in  his  favour  which  he  c^n  use 
to  rebut  his  opponent's  proof  of  ownership  (fr  15,  24,  30).  Fresh 
evidence  gives  no  claim  for  renewal  of  a  suit  on  the  titles 
previously  put  forward  or  existing  (fr  27,  cf  xlii  i  fr  35). 

A  partial  usufructuary  who  has  been  defeated  in  a  suit  for 
the  whole  is  not  debarred  from  claiming  it,  when  the  remainder 
has  naturally  accrued  to  him  (D.  xliv  2  fr  I4§  I,  cf  vii  1  fr  33 
§1):  nor  is  an  unsuccessful  suit  for  a  usufruct  a  bar  to 
a  renewal  of  the  suit  after  ac^juisitiou  of  the  ownership,  an 
independent  usufruct  being  a  different  thing  from  a  usufruct 
consequent  upon  the  ownership  (D,  xliv  2  fr  21  §3), 

2.     For  the  plea  of  i^es  judicata  to  be  available  the  parties 

1  I  am  inclined  to  take  non  expressa  caitsa  in  fr  14  §  2  of  the  general 
character  of  in  rem  adioneSy  not  of  a  power  to  avoid  the  incluBioti  of  all 
grounds  by  expressing  a  particular  one.  Cf.  Cogliolo  Cosa  tjiwiicaia  p.  273; 
Windscheid  Pand,  §  130  note  6. 
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must  be  the  same  as  in  the  former  suit.  Res  inter  alios  judicata 
nullum  aliis  prdejudicium  fudt  (fr  i).  Success  in  an  action 
in  rem  does  not  give  defendant  any  title  against  others  than 
the  plaintiff  (fr  15).  Action  on  a  deposit  brought  against 
one  heir  of  the  depositar)^  ia  no  bar  to  an  action  against  hia 
coheirs ;  nor  if  one  coheir  brings  a  suit  is  the  decision  against 
him  any  bar  to  suits  by  other  coheirs  (fr  22,  29  pr).  If,  legacies 
and  freedoms  being  left  by  the  same  will,  a  legatee  sues  and 
the  will  is  alleged  to  be  broken  or  invalid  or  not  duly  made, 
claims  for  freedom  are  not  barred  by  a  decision  against  the 
legatee ;  so  if  one  coheir  only  ia  ousted  by  a  plaint  of  unduteous 
will,  or  if  one  such  plaint^  out  of  several  by  different  persons, 
succeeds,  freedoms  It^ft  by  the  will  are  not  upset,  but  the  judge 
will  arrange  for  the  victor  to  be  compensated  (fr  i,  29). 

The  benefit  as  well  as  the  burden  of  a  decision  passes  to  one 
{e*ff.  a  purchaser)  who  derives  his  title  from  the  suitor ;  but 
a  suit  by  a  third  party,  whether  successful  or  not  against  the 
purchaser,  gives  no  right  to  the  use  of  this  plea  in  a  suit 
between  the  third  party  and  the  vendor  (fr4,  9  §2,  10,  11  ^3, 
9,  fr  28),  A  plt^dge-creditor  allowing  his  debtor  to  conduct  a  suit 
concerning  the  ownership  of  the  pledged  property,  a  husband 
allowing  his  wife's  or  her  father's  suit  concerning  the  ownership 
of  what  has  been  given  him  in  dowry,  a  possessor  allowing  hia 
vendor  to  defend  his  title,  is  bound  by  the  result  of  the  suit 
(D.  xlii  I  fr  63).  The  decision  in  a  suit  by  myself  or  by  my  pro- 
curator (on  mandate)  or  guardian  or  caretaker  against  either  the 
defendant  himself  or  one  who  undertakes  his  defence  is  good 
against  any  future  suit  between  us.  For  such  persons  are  held 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  (rem  in  judicium  deducunt). 
And  a  suit  against  a  son  under  power  is  a  bar  to  a  suit  for  the 
same  matter  against  his  father  (D.  xliv  2  fr  1 1  ^  8, 9).  A  decision 
for  the  principal  debtor  may  be  pleaded  by  a  surety  (fr  2 1  §  4). 
On  the  other  hand  a  decision  against  a  suit  by  an  unauthorized 
agent  does  not  bind  the  principal  unless  he  ratify  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  accordingly  the  same  agent  on  receiving  the 
principaFs  mandate  to  sue  can  renew  the  suit  (fr  25  §  2). 

3,  The  plea  of  'matter  decided*  is  available  though  the 
second  suit  be  dififerent  from  the  first:    de  eadem  re  ctgere 
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videtur  et  qui  noit  eadem  actione  agaL  A  plaintifiF  who  has 
commenced  an  action  for  mandate  cannot  sue  also  for  'business 
done  *  or  briug  a  condiution  on  the  s>anie  matter.  Nor,  if  he 
has  failed  iu  a  suit  fur  an  inheritance,  can  he  bring  a  suit  lor 
fam,  ercisc.  or  com,  div,  relating  to  the  same  estate.  But  the 
decision  on  an  interdict  is  no  bar  to  a  vindication,  for  the  one 
relates  to  possession,  the  other  to  ownership.  And  a  plaintifif 
defeated  iu  a  vindication  is  not  barred  from  bringing  a  con- 
diction,  because  the  claim  is  wholly  diftereut  (fr  5,I4§3, 18,31), 

4.  In  special  cases  a  right  to  this  plea  either  was  not 
created  or  could  be  defeated,  as  where  the  judge  iu  the  former 
suit  refrained  from  deciding  the  particular  question  which 
forms  tlie  subject  of  the  second  suit  (D.  iii  5  fr  7  §  2 ;  xvi  2  fr  7 
§  I ;  xlii  I  fr  J  5  §  4;  see  above  on  in  7*em  actio nes)^  or  where,  though 
the  plea  was  founded,  the  circurastauces  were  such  as  to  justify 
its  being  rebutted  by  an  allegation  of  fraud  (D.  xxvi  7  fr  46  §  5  ; 
Cod.  iii  I  fr  2),  or  the  documeuts  on  whii:h  the  decision  waa 
made  proved  to  be  forged  (D.  xliv  i  fr  n);  or  where  an  action 
had  been  brought  under  an  important  misconception  (D.  xiv  3 
fr  13  pr ;  XV  t  fr  30  §4 ;  xliv  2  f r  1 1  pr,  but  contra  D.  ix  4  fr  4  §  3  ; 
and  c£  xxxviii  2  f r  12  §3);  or  of  coui*se  where  minority  justified 
a  restoration  to  the  former  position  (Cod.  ii  26  fr  1),  Where  in 
an  action  de  peculio  full  satisfaction  had  nut  been  obtained,  and 
the  peculiiim  was  afterwards  increased,  a  fresh  action  might  be 
brought  for  the  deficit  (D.  xv  i  fr  30  §4)* 

On  the  rule  iu  concurrent  actious  see  below. 

5,  In  order  to  make  a  decision  res  judicata  it  must  be 
given  by  persons  with  full  executive  authority  and  jurisdiction 
(qui  imperium  potest atemque  haberd)  or  by  persons  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  such  to  judge  between  the  parties,  or 
(within  the  pecuniary  limits  assigned  to  them)  by  the  muoicipal 
magistrntes,  or  by  judges  obtained  out  of  the  regular  course 
from  the  emperor.  An  arbitrator  appointed  by  mere  agreement 
between  the  parties  does  not  give  a  binding  decision;  rem 
judicatam  nonfacit  (Paul  v  5  a  i). 

The  decision  must  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judge'; 

*  A  judgment  outside  the  sphere  of  the  judge's  competence  is  declared 
by  Cicero  to  be   no  judgment     Fruttra  jiidiees  mlent  cum  tententiam 
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and  it  raust  be  giveo  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  (Paul  v 
SasY 

It  waa  not  necessary  that  the  bench  should  be  composed  of 
the  same  judges  tbroughout  the  hearing  (D.  v  I  fr  76)*, 


C.  A  auit  for  a  smaller  matter  was  not  allowed  to  be 
pressed  if  its  decision  involved  the  decisiou  of  a  larger  matter 
in  dispute  between  the  parties.  Thus  the  clairaaiit  of  an 
inheritance  ia  not  allowed  first  to  sue  for  some  object  belonging 
to  the  inheritance :  the  claimant  of  a  farm  cannot  finst  bring 
a  condiction  fur  its  fniits ;  or  first  sue  for  an  accessory  right  of 
road  through  another  tarm  belonging  to  defendant ;  or  bring 
an  action  for  partition  {mm,  diiK)  before  he  had  established  his 
joint  ownership.  At  one  time  defendant  applied  in  such  cases 
for  a  praescription  to  the  formula,  e,g.  si  in  ea  re  praejadiciufn 
her editati  nun  fiat :  but  afterwards  the  objection  took  t lie  form 
of  a  plea,  e.g.  quod  praejudiciuni  her  editati  (or  praedio)  non  fiat 
(Gai.  iv  133;  IX  v  i  fr  54;  xliv  i  fr  16,  18;  cf  iv  i  fr  4).  The 
claimant  of  joint  heii-ship,  if  actually  possessing  a  part  of  the 
itiheritance,  is  however  allowed  to  sue  Jam.  erciac.,  and  the 
judge  in  that  trial  will  decide  also  his  claim  to  be  heir  (D.  x  2 
fr  I  §  I ),  A  claim  for  civil  redress  was  not  barred  by  the  matter 
being  also  criminal  (D.  xlvii  8  f r  2  §  I  ;  xlix  I  fr4,  etc^y. 

pronuntiant^  addere  '*i  quid  inei  jndicii  entJ    Si  enim   non  fuit  eorum 
judiciiy  nUdlo  meiffiA^  hoc  nmi  addito^  ilbid  estt  judictUum  {Fin.  ii  12  §  36). 

*  This!  extract  is  trtym  Alfoniy?  and  contains  a  curioiLs  miHapplicatiou  of 
philoatiphy  Aiid  analogy  in  defence  of  what  seeraM  a  ciangeroos  propj«ition 
requiring  much  careful  guarding, 

*  So  also  ftpjmrentlj  in  Cicero'a  time  {Inp.  u  20  §  59)  where  a  case  m 
Buppoaed  of  armetl  men  going  to  com  mi  t  an  act  of  violence,  and  being  met 
bj  other  armed  men.  A  Roman  knigbt  in  the  struggle  has  a  hand  cut  off 
by  one  of  them  and  sues  him  injuriarujfi.  Defendant  appliea  to  the 
praetor  to  grant  him  the  plea,  extra  quum  in  reum  capitis  praejndicium^at. 
Plaintiff  objects  and  asks  for  a  judicium  purum,  1.0.  without  such  a  plea. 
Defendant  argues  that  no  question  which  must  ariae  on  a  crime  tried 
under  the  law  of  cut-throata  {inUT  xicarioi)  should  l>e  tried  in  a  auit  li^efore 
Recoverera.  Plaintiff  replies  that  the  wrong  is  so  great  tliat  it  should  be 
tried  on  the  first  opporlunitj. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 


A.    Oaths. 

An  oath  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  was  sometimes  the 
means  of  ascertaining  a  disputed  point  as  between  the  parties, 
and  thus  abridging  further  proceedings.  Such  an  oath  might 
be  (1)  voluntary  i.e.  taken  or  declined  at  the  will  of  the  party; 
or  (2)  necessary  i.e.  not  to  be  declined  without  serious  risk  j  or 
(3)  judicial  i.e.  suggested  by  the  judge  to  assist  in  forming  his 
mind.  The  Digest  (xii  2)  treats  them  all  together  with  but 
slight  distinction,  but  it  appears  probable  that  this  assimilation 
is  largely  due  to  Justinian^ 

L  A  voluntary  oath  is  taken  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
parties  either  out  of  court  or  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
before  pmetor  or  judge.  But  to  be  effectual  it  must  not  be 
volunteered,  but  taken  on  a  precise  tender  made  by  the  opponent, 
who  by  this  tender  (de/erre)  offers  to  accept  the  other's  oath 
aa  decisive  of  the  particular  question.  It  is  allowable  in  all 
kinds  of  suits  and  on  any  question.  But  in  most  cases  it 
appears  as  a  final  settlement  or  compromise  of  the  whole  issue. 
Plaintiff  lor  instance  suing  on  a  loan  tenders  to  defendant  an 
oath  (de/ert  jmjurimdum  or  condiciQneni  jurisjurandi)  i.e,  chal- 
lenges him  to  swear  that  he  does  not  owe  the  money  (se  dare 
non  oportere).  If  defendant  takes  the  oath  the  issue  between 
the  parties  is  established  as  sworn  ;  defendant  is  thereupon  not 
liable,  and  can  plead  this  oath  in  any  future  suit  between 
hiuT  and  the  plaintiff  which  raises  this  precise  issue.  Or,  it  may 
be,  defendant  when  sued  on  the  loan  challenges  the  plaintiff  in 
the  same  way  to  swear  to  the  justice  of  his  claim.  If  plaintiff 
accepts  the  oath  and  swears  defendant  is  thereupon  liable  just 

^  The  AntouiDe  jiiTiBts  treated  of  oaths  in  comments  on  two  partji  of 
the  edict,  viz.  on  ppooedure  and  on  the  section  de  rebus  ereditis  (Lwnel  Ed. 
§  54  J  95  §  3)'  DeJneliiis  haa,  partly  on  thii*  ground,  partly  on  rational 
consideration B,  endejivoured  to  detect  the  old  law  under  Justinian's 
alterations  (ScMedseid  &c.  1887).  Se©  also  Gradenwitz'a  review  ZliG, 
ud  269. 
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as  if  he  had  fought  out  the  case  and  judgment  had  gone  against 
him.  And  in  case  of  any  dispute  on  the  point,  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  have  an  action,  not  on  the  main  issue,  which  is 
now  held  to  be  decided,  but  on  the  simple  issue  whether  such 
an  oath  was  duly  taken.  In  fact  the  oath  i-anks  as  a  judgment 
for  and  against  the  parties,  PlaintifiF  with  such  an  oath  in  his 
favour  C4in  proceed  to  execution.  Defendant  in  the  like  case  is 
as  free  as  if  he  had  paid  the  claim,  sureties  and  pledges  are 
freed  also,  and  if  money  has  been  paid,  it  can  be  recovered. 
Co-stipulators  and  co-prom isers  are  all  bound  by  the  tender 
or  oath  of  one. 

It  is  immaterial  what  the  terms  of  the  oath  are,  provided 
the  object  or  form  of  adjuration  does  not  belong  to  an  illicit 
religion,  but  it  must  be  taken  (datum,  praestitum)  in  the  terms 
tendered  (delatum\  just  as  exactness  is  required  in  the  answer 
to  a  stipulation.  It  may  be  offered  or  taken  by  a  ward  with 
his  guardian  s  authority,  by  a  procurator  with  adequate  powers, 
or  by  a  son  or  slave  in  matters  relating  to  his  peculium,  if  lie 
have  the  management  of  it.  Even  on  his  master's  concerns,  a 
slave  taking  an  oath  tendered  obtains  a  plea  for  his  master. 
Still  more  a  son.  If  a  minor  has  been  cheated  into  taking  it, 
or  a  fraud  on  creditors  has  been  thereby  committed,  a  repli- 
cation as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  taken  will 
be  allowed  on  defendant's  pleading  the  oath.  Any  contention 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  sworn  to  was  not  encouraged  by 
the  praetor  In  suits  where  non -ad mission  (infitiatw)  doubles 
the  damage,  if  the  case  be  established  by  an  oath,  only  single 
damages  can  be  recovered  (D,  xii  2  fr  1—9;  fr  17  §3— fr  21  ; 
fr  23,  24,  27,  28, 30  pr  i  xiiv  I  fr  I S  ;  Quintil  Inst,  v  6), 

2.  In  a  few  suits  only  (as  appears  probable ;  Justinian  has 
no  restriction),  plaintiff  has  the  right  of  tendering  before  the 
praetor  an  oath  to  defendant  on  the  justice  of  bis  claim,  and 
defendant  cannot  put  aside  the  tender.  Solvere  aut  jurare 
cogam  are  the  words  preserved  to  us  from  the  praetor  s  edict : 
defendant  must  either  pay  the  demand  or  swear  that  he  does 
not  owe  it.  He  can  however  require  that  plaintiff  should  first 
take  the  oath  of  good  faith  {de  calunmia) :  from  which  oath  how- 
ever parents  and  patrons  are  exempted ;  and  he  may,  instead 
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of  taking  the  oath  demanded  by  plaintiff,  retort  the  challenge. 
In  that  case  plaintiff  must  either  at  once  swear  to  the 
justice  of  his  claim  or  be  non^suited*  i.e.  the  praetor  will  refuse 
him  a  trial.  Nor  can  he  call  upon  defendant  to  take  an  oath 
of  good  faith,  for  by  his  original  challenge  he  has  shewn  that 
he  trusts  defendant's  honesty.  If»  when  the  party  challenged 
is  ready  to  take  the  oath  offered,  his  opponent  waives  it 
(7*emittit),  the  effect  is  as  if  the  oath  had  been  taken.  Paul 
(if  the  text  be  uncon-upted')  allows  either  party  to  tender  an 
oath,  with  a  prior  claim  to  the  plaintiff  if  both  are  desii^ous  to 
tender  (D.  xii  2  fr  34;  Paul  ii  i  §§  1 — 4). 

The  suits  in  which  this  compultfory  oath  was  allowed  appear 
to  be  de  certu  crediiu  pec  tana  (D.  xii  2  fr  14)  and  prubably 
also  the  condiciio  triticaria  (cf  fr34pr);  de  pecania  constituta 
(fri4,  36);  de  opeHs  (fr34pr);  rerum  amotarum  (fr  16;  xxv2 
fr  1 1 ) ;  in  noxal  actions^  on  the  question  of  the  slave  s  being  in 
defendants  powTir  (ix4fr2i§2);  de  injuria  under  the  lew 
Cornelia  (xlvii  10  fr  5  §  8) ;  and  furti  (xxv  2  fr  1 2 ;  cf  xlvii  2  fr  52 

§27). 

3.  Judicial  oaths  are  taken,  not  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  at  the  challenge  of  one  of  them,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
judge  who  seeks  thus  to  inform  his  mind  on  a  doubtful  point, 
and  proposes  an  oath  to  one  of  the  parties  with  the  promise 
naturally  implied  of  deciding  in  his  favour  if  he  take  it^  {solent 
Siwpe  jndices  in  dubiis  causis  exacto  jurejttrando  secundum  eum 
judicare  qui  juraverity  In  such  a  case  imperial  constitutions 
allowed  a  further  hearing,  if  new  documents  {nova  insiruniejita) 
were  discovered  (D.  xii  2  fr  31).  Probably  to  judicial  oaths 
refers  the  statement  by  Paul  (v  32)  that  an  appeal  is  allowable 
only  at  the  time  when  the  oath  w^is  tendered  and  not  when  it 
w^as  actually  taken. 

A  special  occasion  of  judicial  oaths  was  when,  after  an  inter- 
locutory decision  with  which  defendant  did  not  comply,  the 
judge  allowed  the  piaintiff  to  assess  the  damages  himself  on 

^  He  speaks  nlao  generally  *  in  pe<mniarii$  catui^ '  which  is  a  phrase 
meaning  civil,  as  oppotsed  to  criminal,  cases.  Ad  pecumas  in  D,  fr  54  pr 
refers  to  the  ctcth  crmiitae  pecuniae, 

'  An  interesting  caa©  m  given  by  the  eider  Seneca  (Contn  vii  Praef,  §  7). 
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oath.     This  was  called  in  Htenijurare  (D.  xii  3;  and  see  below, 
p.  41s). 

B,    Admission  {oonfmssio  in  jure). 

The  decision  of  the  judge,  after  trial  had,  ascertains  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  plaintiff *b  claim,  and,  if  the  claim  be 
found  to  be  just,  defendant  is  then  in  the  position  of  one  bound 
to  satisfy  the  plaintiff.  If  there  be  an  appeal  and  the  judg- 
ment appealed  from  is  confirmed,  the  case  is  ripe  for  execution. 
But  trial  is  required  only  when  defendant  denies  the  justice  of 
the  claim.  If  he  admits  it,  no  trial  is  necessary,  and  delendant 
is  in  the  same  position  as  one  against  whom  final  judgment  is 
past.  The  xii  tables  pot  admission  and  judgment  on  the 
same  level  (see  p.  423),  and  as  a  general  phraae  con/essus  pro 
judimio  est  is  clearly  true.  Defendant,  as  Paul  puts  it,  has 
passed  judgment  against  himself  (D.  xlii  2  fr  i).  As  such  it  is 
accepted  by  the  law  as  final,  and,  after  the  ordinary  interval 
allowed  to  condemned  defendants,  may  be  enforced  by  distress 
tinder  Ant.  Pius'  rescript  (Paul  v  5  a  §§  2 — 4), 

An  admii^sion  is  good,  whether  oral  or  written  or  given  in 
any  other  way  e,g*  by  ge^sture,  but  it  must  be  given  in  the 
presence  of  the  opponent  or  at  any  rate  of  his  procurator, 
guardian  or  caretaker.  Such  representatives  are  not  competent 
to  make  admissions.  A  wani  requires  the  authority  of  his 
guardian  ;  and  a  minor  can  get  his  admission  quashed  (Paul  it.; 
D.  xlii  2  fr  6  §§  3—6). 

Where  the  claim  is  for  money  certain,  and  an  admission  of 
debt  is  made  by  defendant,  no  further  proceedings  are  necessary, 
but  after  the  usual  interval  execution  can  ensue.  But  where 
the  ckiim  is  for  something  uncertain,  an  admission  can  only 
prepare  the  way  for  a  judgment,  but  cannot  supersede  it.  A 
defendant  against  a  claim  under  the  lex  Aqidlia  can  admit  that 
he  killed  or  wounded  a  slave,  but  his  obligation  to  compensate 
the  owner  is  not  thereby  established.  The  question  of  jure  an 
injuria  remains  for  the  judge  to  decide ;  and  even  if  injuria 
be  admitted,  the  amount  of  damages  has  to  be  determined. 
One  who  has  admitted  obligation  should  be  pressed  to  agree 
to  an  amount  of  damages.     So,  if  a  person  admits  that  he  owes 
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plaintiff  a  certain  thing,  the  amount  of  the  damages  is  etill 
open  to  question.  In  such  cases  the  admission  of  the  fact  only 
can  at  most  lead  only  to  an  interlocutory  finding  (pronurdiatio) 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrate ;  and  the  trial  will  then  proceed ; 
the  admiBsioD  will  be  stated  in  the  formula,  and  the  fact 
admitted  be  withdrawn  from  any  dispute  before  the  judge. 
This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Marcus  Aurelius'  declaration^ 
that  the  praetor  is  to  accept,  as  if  decided  after  trial,  every  fact 
admitted  by  defendant  \  praetor  em,  debere  omne  omnino  quod 
quis  confessus  est  pro  judicato  habere  (D.  xlii  2  fr  6  §  2).  In  an 
action  ad  rem,  if  defendant  admits  that  the  farm  claimed  is 
plaintiff's,  plaintiff  is  thereby  established  as  owner  (at  least  as 
against  defendrjnt)  as  fully  as  if  the  judge  had  so  pronounced  {ib,\ 

An  adniisaion  made  in  error,  if  an  error  of  fact,  doas  not 
bind,  and  consequently  forma  no  hindrance  to  a  mndictio  indebiti 
(Demelius  p.  226  scj.).  But  an  admission,  in  a  suit  under  the 
lex  Aquilia,  of  having  killed  a  slave  is  good  against  defendant 
whether  he  actually  killed  him  or  not,  provided  only  the  slave 
was  killed.  An  admission  of  owing  a  particular  slave  is  likewise 
good,  even  if  the  slave  was  already  detid  or  died  during  the  trial : 
but  if  there  was  no  such  slave,  or  generally  if  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  thing  admitted  to  be  due  ever  existed,  the  admission 
is  not  good*  On  the  other  hand  an  heir,  admitting  that  he  owes 
a  legacy  certain,  is  bound  by  his  admission,  even  if  the  thing  never 
existed  or  has  ceased  to  exist :  he  has  to  pay  its  value  (D.  t6. 
fr  2 — ^5,  8 ;  cf.  xi  i  fr  20  pr).  But  an  heir  admitting  that  he 
owes  something  on  trust,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  condemned  to 
payment,  if  it  turn  out  that,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  him, 
nothing  is  really  due  (xlii  2  fr  7),  His  admission  is  only  an 
admission  of  the  existence  of  such  a  trust  in  the  will  (Demelius 
Conf,  p.  211), 

Advocacy  of  another's  claim  does  not  preclude  the  advocate, 
on  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  thing*s  being  hia  own,  from 
claiming  it  for  himself  (D.  vi  i  fr  S4)* 


Along  with  judgment  and  admission  was  placed  in  the  lew 

*  DemeUua  {Cmfemo  pp.  194 — 204)  criticises  the  passage  and  regards 
it  as  partly  interpolated. 
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Rubria  (capp.  21,  22),  and  doubtless  in  the  edict  also,  failure  in 
due  defence,  leading  in  the  case  of  a  loan  of  money  {certa 
creditii  pecunia)  to  personal  arrest  and  in  other  cases  to  seizure 
and  possession  of  the  defendants  estate.  A  defendant  who 
does  not  admit  the  debt  or  obligation  charged  and  yet  will  not 
join  in  the  neca«?sary  steps  to  secure  a  trial  and  decision,  was 
treated  as  contumacious,  and  subjected  to  like  execution  (c£ 
Demelius  Conf.  pp,  127  foIL,  159, 160;  Lenel  EP,  p.  ^ig). 


C.      iNTKRROQATtONMS  IN  JUHeK 

In  some  cases  where  the  course  to  be  taken  by  a  plaintiff 
would  necessarily  be  different  according  to  the  position  taken 
up  by  defendant,  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  ascertain  this  defini- 
tively by  a  question  to  defendant  by  or  before  the  praetor.  The 
most  usual  c^se  was  that  of  a  creditor  against  the  estate  of  a 
deceased.  If  an  heir  has  entered  on  the  inheritance,  the 
creditor  can  sue  for  his  debt:  if  there  be  no  heir,  he  can  apply 
to  the  praetor  for  possession  of  deceased's  estate.  He  is 
allowed  therefore  to  ask  the  supposed  heir  whether  he  is  so ;  if 
he  says  he  is,  whether  really  heir  or  not,  he  has  as  it  w*ere  con- 
tracted with  plaintiff  to  accept  the  responsibility.  If  he  denies 
that  he  is  heir,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  plaintiff's 
application  for  possession  of  the  estate.  If  defendant  has 
answered  under  a  mistake,  and  a  subsequent  will  be  discovered, 
or  the  will  under  which  he  was  heir  be  upset  in  any  other 
way,  the  praetor  wilt  grant  him  relief  (D,  xi  I  fr4;  9|l ;  II 
§§8 — 12).  Silence  or  indistinct  answering  are  held  equivalent 
to  denial  (fr  1 1  ^4«  7).  But  due  time  for  deliberation  is  granted 
if  asked  bona  Jide;  and  if  defendant's  claim  is  contested  by 
another,  Hadrian  directed  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
answer,  and  thereby  either  prejudge  his  own  ciise  or  assume  a 
responsibility  which  he  might  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
meeting  (frS,6).  Defendant  might  also  be  asked  his  age» 
apparently  because  if  under  twenty-five  the  creditor  might  be 
exposed  afterwards  to  have  his  victory  cancelled  (fr  1 1  pr). 
Where  there  is  a  trust,  defendant  might  be  asked  whether  the 
estate  had  been  accordingly  restored  to  him  (fr9§7). 

1  See  Demelius  Confessw  §§  18 — 26. 
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Another  important  question  for  a  creditor  of  deceased  for 
an  amount  certain,  was  what  was  defendants  share  of  the 
inheritance :  else  plaintiff  might  nm  the  risk  of  an  excessive 
claim  (plus  petendi,  fr  i  pr).  If  defendant  reply  that  he  is 
universal  heir,  or  heir  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  true^  he  is  still 
boiuid  by  his  answer  If  he  reply  less  than  is  true,  or  give  no 
reply,  plaintiff  can  sue  him,  and  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  debt 
(frii  ^i — 5).  Whether  further  questions  could  be  put,  such 
as  coueerning  the  nature  of  his  title  to  the  inheritance,  whether 
in  his  own  right  or  in  that  of  persons  in  his  power,  was  a  matter 
for  the  praetor  to  decide  according  to  circumstances  (fr  g  §  6). 

Again,  one  who  is  suing  under  the  lev  Aquilia  or  other 
noxal  action  will  have  to  take  a  different  course,  accordiug  as 
the  slave's  master  or  child  s  father  is  ready  to  defend  him  or  at 
once  to  surrender  him  or  is  not  disposed  to  ilo  anything.  It  is 
the  owner  or  superior  who  is  liable.  Plaintiff  was  allowed  to 
ask  defendant  whether  he  had  the  i^lave  or  child  in  his  power*. 
And  according  to  the  answers  to  this  question  plaintiff *s  course 
would  be  clear  (D.  ii  9  fr  2  1 1 ;  xi  i  fr  5).  An  answer  admitting 
ownership  of  another's  slave  is  good  against  the  answerer,  and, 
if  he  be  sued  Doxally,  the  real  owner  is  freed  (D.  xi  i  fr20pr, 
28).  But  if,  instead  of  being  another's  slave,  it  is  a  freeman, 
defendant  is  not  bound  by  his  answer,  any  more  than  he  is  if 
he  declares  one  to  be  his  son  w^hose  age  makes  the  relationship 
iraposi!iible.  For  a  confession  to  be  accepted  by  the  law  must 
be  consistent  with  the  law  and  with  nature  (fr  13  pr,  14  §  i).  In 
an  action  for  pauperies,  the  question  as  to  ownership  is  allowed 

(fr7)- 

In  two  other  cases  questions  of  this  binding  character  could 
be  put.  When  possible  damage  was  threatened  by  a  neigh- 
bouring building,  plaintiff  might  ask  the  supposed  owner 
whether  he  was  owner  and,  if  a  co-owner,  what  was  his  share,  so 
that  he  miglit  compel  him  to  give  the  usual  security  (fr  10). 
Similarly  the  question  whether  and  to  what  extent  a  defendant 
possessed,  i.e.  owned',  a  farm  was  alio  wed »  but  probably  only  in 

1  See  Lend  EP,  pp.  adii,  127  ;  Deroelius  Conf.  p.  310.  The  special 
meaning  of  potestm  given  in  ix4fr2i  §3  m  at  moet  only  part  of  the 
meaning. 

*  Bee  Demelius  Conf.  §25. 
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the  case  of  an  action  aqua£  pluviae  arcendae  and  the  like, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  damni  in/ecti  the  object  of  the  suit  was 
in  effect  a  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  things  (fr20§  i;  cC 
xxxix  3  fr  1 1  §  3). 

In  all  these  cases  the  gist  of  the  question  allowed  to  be  put 
to  defendant  is  not  the  ascertainment  of  a  fact,  but  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  defendant  to  accept  liability  (cf.  fr4pr),  instead 
of  leaving  the  plaintiff  to  the  remedy  of  applying  to  the 
praetor  to  be  put  into  possession  of  the  inheritance  or  slave  or 
animal  or  land  concerned.  The  actions  in  which  the  inter- 
rogatories were  put  were  called  interrogatiyriae,  and  the  fact 
of  the  question  having  been  put  was  named  in  the  formula, 
and  the  claim  was  based  on  it\  Some  questions  apparently 
were  put  without  leading  to  actions,  but  the  answer  might,  if 
calculated  to  deceive,  justify  an  action  for  fraud  (D.  xxvii  6 
fr  12). 

Where  one  was  asked  whether  he  maintained  that  his 
guardian's  heirs  were  in  debt  to  him  and  he  answered  no,  it 
was  held  that  be  could  not  afterwards  withdraw  his  statement, 
and  the  heirs  were  freed,  whether  the  answer  was  in  consequence 
of  a  compromise  having  been  made  or  was  to  be  taken  as 
expressing  a  gift  (D.  xxxix  5  fr29  §  1), 


CHAPTER  XIL 
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1.     The  settlement  by  the  praetor  of  the  instructions  for 

trial,  containing  the  appointment  of  a  judge  (or  recoverers) 
with  the  issue  to  be  tried,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  parties^ 
formed  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  before  the  praetor, 
and  were  preparatory  to  the  real  trial  of  the  suit  It  is  only 
now  that  the  plaintiff's  claim  against  the  defendant  is  definitely 

^  Interrogatory  sctiona  ceaaed  with  the  abolition  of  jirDoedare  per 
formuloiy  and  the  answers  to  que^jtions  became  available  only  in  evidence. 
See  D.  xi  I  fr  1  §  I ;  which  fragment  and  fr  2 1  in  their  present  form  are 
doubtless  due  to  Jtifitinian* 
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ascertained  and  allowed,  and  the  suit  effectively  begun.  Till 
now  he  could  withdraw  altogether,  and  defendant  could  satisfy 
him  without  legal  process.  This  is  the  time  cum  petitur  in  the 
full  sense  (cf.  e.g.  D.  xii  i  fr  22  ;  xxii  i  fr  2  ;  xlvi  8  fr  1 5  ;  etc.).  In 
early  days  it  is  said  the  parties  called  on  the  bystanders  to 
witness  the  acceptance  of  the  issue  by  crying  testes  estate  (Fest. 
p.  ^S)  and  hence  litis  contestatio  (joinder  uf  issue)  was  the  name 
of  this  step  io  the  procedure.  However  that  may  be,  the  name 
is  suitable  enough  for  a  'joint  declaration  of  the  suit/  The 
same  was  denoted  (from  defendant's  act)  jndiciuifi  acceptum  (c£ 
€.g,  D.  iii  3  fr  15):  also  lu  inchoata  (Vat.  263  ;  CottsulL  vi  8  §  9) ; 
res  in  judicium  deducta  (Gai.  iii  181  ;  D.  xxvi  7  fr  22,  23),  The 
exact  form  of  this  final  act  before  the  praetor  is  not  known.  It 
may  have  consisted,  iis  Wlassak  contends  with  some  probability, 
in  the  plaintifi's  handing  to  the  defendant  a  written  copy  of  the 
issue  made  by  the  praetor^s  official  and  defendant's  taking  it': 
or  the  plaintiff  may  have  merely  shewn  him  the  issue  as  settled 
by  the  praetor,  or  read  it  out  to  him  (dictare  e^g.  D.  ix  4  fr  22 
§  4;  xlv  I  fr  1 12  pr),  and  the  dt^fendant  may  have  declared  orally 
his  acceptance  of  it  (cf  D.  ii  13  fr  1  pr,  §  i)". 

*  H,  Emuui  {ZRG.  xxx  334,  cf  xxxii  270)  suggests  that  the  formula  waa 
written  and  uent  to  the  judge  sealed  up  and  that  this  gives  an  explanation 
of  a  difficult  passage  in  Hor,  Sat.  ii  i.  86.  Homce  ia  professing  to  consult 
the  lawyer  Trebatlus  in  reference  to  the  charges  made  agaiiist  him  for 
satirising  i>er8008.  Treb.  miys  d  mala  condident  in  qiiem  quh  carminajuB 
eit  judiciumque,  Horace  replies  Esto,  si  quis  mala;  sed  bona  si  quisjiidiet 
CondiderU  lauchtm  Caesare?  si  quu  opprobni^  dignum  latravtrit.,  integer 
ipaef  Trek  replies:  Soiveniur  ri*u  tabulae,  tu  mt^stts  ahibts,  buppose  a 
suit  for  injuriamm  with  ati  i.ssuo,  Quod  Q.  Haratitis  Flaccm  tnala  carmina 
cofididity  etc.  On  the  tablets  containing  the  formula  {ct  tnhulas  cautwnii 
D.  xxvi  10  fr  5 ;  tabula$  ckirographi  D.  xxxii  fr  59)  being  *  opened,'  the  court 
bursts  into  laughter  and  dianiiaaea  the  case*  Solveniur  may  also  be  taken 
as  *  disi^olved,^  '  discharged  * ;  cf.  Cia  Oa  ii  58  §  236;  Quintil  v  10  §  67.  The 
expression  jits  j'itdieuimqm  makes  a  civil  action  moat  likely:  in  Hor.  Ep. 
ii  J,  153  criminal  procedure  under  the  lex  Cornelia  seems  to  be  meant:  ct 
Qai,  iii  220;  D.  xlvii  10  fr  5  §9,  15  §27  j  criminal  procedure  was  more 
advantageous  when  the  person  Ubelled  was  not  named,  ik  fr  6.  Homce*s 
justification  d  qui^t  opprobriu^  eU\  finda  support  in  ik  fr  18 pr,  Trampedach 
(ZRO.  xxxi  143)  suggests  the  translation  *  the  h  hello  us  writings  wiO  be  set 
free  (acquitted)  amidst  laughter.* 

'  Cf.  Wlaasak  LiiiscoTU.  p.  53  n.;  Bekkcr  ZRO.  zxviii  181;  Lenel 
16.  380. 
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Issues  for  trial  {judieia)  were  either  statutable  {legitiitia, 
quae  legitimo  jure  consistunt)  or  imperial  {iinperio  contineniia^ ^ 
quae  inipeno  coutinentur).  The  former  were  such  as  rested  or 
were  supposed  to  rest  on  the  ancient  constitutional  authority 
of  the  xn  tables*  or  the  like;  the  latter  are  attached  to  the 
executive  power  of  the  praetor  and  controlled  by  it. 

2.  Legitima  judieia  are  described  by  Gains  as  those  ac- 
cepted in  Rome  or  within  a  mile  of  it,  between  parties  who 
were  all  Roman  citizens,  and  to  be  tried  by  a  single  judge,  also 
a  RumaB  citizen,  lu  other  w^ords  they  were  issues  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  Roman  citizens  and  tried  by  the  regular 
courts.  With  them  joinder  of  issue  works  as  of  course  {ipso 
jure)  in  transforming  the  original  cause  of  action  into  a  new 
obligation.  The  old  lawyers  said  ante  litem  contestatani  dare 
debitorem  oportet,  post  litem  coTitestatam  coiidetnnari  oportet, 
post  condem na tio nem  j tidica t um  facer e  oportet .  Join d e r  of  i ssue 
is  a  kind  of  contract  under  authority  (cf.  D.  xv  i  fr  3  §  1 1  ;  v  i  fr 
61),  and  etfects  a  novation  in  some  sort^  of  the  previously  exist- 
ing obligation,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  practical  result. 
The  original  tie  between  plaintiff  and  defendant  is  loosed :  it  is 
only  in  the  form  now  given  to  it  that  plain titf  can  prosecute 
his  claim  against  this  defendant  on  this  matter :  defendant  ia 
no  longer  subject  to  an  undefined  possibility  of  suit,  but  is 
under  a  definite  obligation  %o  abide  judgnjent  on  a  precise  issue 
(Gai  iii  i8o»  181), 

The  consequence  is  that,  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  trial, 
plaintiff  is  as  of  course  disabled  from  suing  defendant  again  on 
the  matter.  But  this  is  true  only  when  the  issue  is  so  framed 
as  to  put  the  whole  claim  before  the  judge  and  nothing  but 
this  claim ;  that  is,  when  he  is  directed  to  determine  the  duty 
of  the  defendant  towards  the  plaintiff  in  respect  of  a  particular 

1  Cf,  €tedificia  urhi  contiTientia  in  lex  Quuict,  Bruns  no,  22  ed.  6, 
*  According  to  WlasHak  le^itimum   refers  ti)  the  i^x  Avbutia  which 
authorised  triala  of  writteD  issues  {Pr,  Qt^etz,  i  p.  29,  37  n.,  <rfa,  ii  p.  83, 
363,  tic).     But  see  above  (vol.  i  p,  95)  on  the  use  <iiUg%tmMM* 

3  Gains'  treatment  distingiiiahea  nowtftb  from  litu  cof^&UUio  (iii  1 76 — 
180).  Only  one  passage  is  found  in  the  classical  JurLsts  or  Digest  in 
which  novatio  m  applied  to  joinder  of  issue  (Vat.  263),  cf.  Salkowsld 
Novation  pp,  118,  119.     JuHtiniaa  no  applies  it  in  Cod.  vii  54  fr  3  g  2, 
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matter  according  to  the  law  of  the  citizens  {si  legitime  judicio 
in  personam  actum,  sit  eaformnlaj  qttae  juris  cirilis  habet  intent 
tionerti^).  If  the  issue  is  one  of  fact,  not  of  law  (see  Gai.  iv  45 
— ^47),  the  truth  of  the  facte  as  alleged,  not  the  plaintiffs  right, 
is  before  the  judge,  and  a  different  statement  of  the  facts  might 
give  a  differeDt  result;  defendant's  conduct  may  have  given 
the  plaintiff  a  good  legal  claim,  which  has  not  been  heard  at 
all.  Or  again  the  issue  may  1k^  general  {in  rem),  and  not  par- 
ticular to  this  defendant  only,  e,g.  that  a  certain  fann  is  the 
plaintiff's :  if  his  claim  is  good,  it  concerns  not  only  the  defen- 
dant, but  all  the  world,  and  is  therefore  too  large  a  question  to 
be  disposed  of  by  this  contest,  which  strictly  speaking  only 
decides  whether  defendant  is  bound  to  recognize  the  claim. 

Thus  statutable  trials  in  rem,  and  also  those  in  personam 
with  a  formula  in  factum  concepta,  leave  an  opening  for  a  fresh 
trial.  But  as  the  reasons  for  this  are  technical,  and  defendant 
may  have  a  real  grievance  if  a  fresh  trial  be  allowed,  the 
praetor  granted  in  these  cases  a  plea  of  *  matter  already  brought 
to  trial  or  decided '  (see  p.  388)  which  gave  practical  security 
against  a  rehearing  of  the  same  matter.  The  plaintiff  was  not 
stopped  from  proceeding  to  trial,  but  would  lose  his  case  if  it 
were  really  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  already  brought  before 
a  court  (Gai,  iii  180,  181  ;  iv  107  ;  cf  D.  L  17  fr  112). 

Judicia  legitima  have  some  other  peculiarities.  Only  in  trials 
so  conducted  could  a  usufruct  be  established  in  suits  for  peti- 

1  There  are  three  important  classes  of  actions  alxnit  which  it  is  not 
clear  whether  thejCAU  be  said  for  this  purpose  to  hftve^Mri^  cim^tis  tnientw. 
These  ore  (1)  actions  where  the  formula  has  a  fiction;  (2)  where  the 
coodemnation  clause  has  a  different  pcrs*on  from  the  claa*^  of  intentioDi  aa 
where  a  cognitor  or  procurator  sues;  and  (3),  with  a  similar  frame  to  the 
last,  actions  against  the  principal  on  a  shipmaster's  or  shopkeej>er's  contracts, 
or  against  a  father  or  master  on  a  son*s  or  elave^s  contracts.  Pokrowsky 
(ZRG,  xiix  p.  80  sq.)  in  an  excellently  written  pa|>er  maintains  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  Digest  does  not  allow,  or  at  le^i3t  does  not  require,  ipso  jure 
consumption,  ami  consequently  that  thej  all  l>eloDg  to  the  large  class  of 
actions  with  nfomitda  in  factum  coiicepta^  which  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
ordinary  actiones  in  fat'tum,  H,  Erman  {ZRQ,  ixxii  261)  in  an  elaljorato 
criticism  rejects  Poktxjwsky's  theory,  but  he  rests  too  much  on  historicaJ 
hypotheses  to  carry  conviction  to  my  mind,  Pokrowsky  haa  replied  in 
ZRG.  xsjdii  p.  99  sqq. 
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tioning  an  mheritance  or  dividing  common  property  (Vat 
47  ci).  A  woman  could  not  proceed  in  a  statutable  trial  without 
the  authority  of  her  guardian,  just  as  she  could  do  no  other 
ciril  buainess  (Ulp.  xi  27).  And  if  a  paterfamilias  or  a  woman 
was  engaged  in  Buvh  a  suit,  when  adopted  or  coempt-ed  respec- 
tively, the  suits  did  not  pass  to  the  adopter  or  copurchaser  but 
perished  entirely  (Gai.  iii  83  :  text  not  certain). 

The  lex  Julia  judiciaria  made  all  such  issues  (judieia  Ugi- 
Uma)  to  lapse  if  not  brought  to  judgment  within  one  year  and 
six  months  (from  joinder  of  issue  ?  Gai,  iv  104). 

3.  Imperial  jadida  were  all  such  as  had  not  the  three 
characteristics  named  above,  viz.  Rome  for  place,  Roman 
citizens  for  parties,  and  a  siDgle  Roman  judge.  Consequently 
they  included  : 

(a)  Trials  in  the  provinces  or  more  than  a  mile  from 
Rome,  even  though  they  rested  on  the  le^ff  Aquilia  or  Ollinia^ 
or  FnAa  or  any  other  lesDj  whether  the  parties  or  judges  were 
Roman  citizens  or  foreigners ; 

(6)     Trials  before  recoverers,  even  though  held  in  Rome : 
(c)     Trials  before  a  single  judge,  if  one  of  the  parties  or 
the  judge  was  a  foreigner. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  the  authority  for  granting  the  action 
was  the  praetors  edict  did  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  trial 
being  statutable,  if  it  was  at  Rome,  between  Roman  citizens, 
and  before  a  single  judge,  who  also  was  a  Roman  citizen. 

In  no  imperial  ti'ials  had  joinder  of  issue  a  necessary  action 
in  destroying  the  claim  and  thus  preventing  a  second  trial :  the 
previous  trial  or  judgment  had  to  be  pleaded  The  character 
of  the  trial  as  dependent  on  the  praetor's  authority  was  thus 
maintained  throughout. 

On  the  same  principle  triata  thus  granted  expired,  if  not 
brought  to  judgment  within  the  praetor's  year  of  office  (Gai  iv 
103—109). 

4.  Joinder  of  issue  (in  both  classes  of  trials)  has  certain 
other  effects : 

{a)     All  actions  run  against  heirs,  even  if,  as  for  torts, 
they  did  not  run  against   them   at  first;   and  an  action  for 
^  This  lux  ia  not  otherwise  known.     For  Ux  Funa  see  p*  3a 
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insulting  conduct  (ifijuriarum)  can  now  be  continued  against 
heira  (D.  xliv  7  fr  26,  59 ;  xlvii  10  fr  13  pr  j  L  17  fr  Sy), 

(b)  An  action  which  could  only  be  brought  before 
plaintiflTs  death  or  within  a  certain  time  from  the  ground  of 
complaint  ia  now  beyond  risk  from  these  causes  (D.  L  17 
frl39;  xii2fr9§3).  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
periods  stated  above  for  the  completion  of  a  suit.  I^ or  is  a 
person  over  25  years  of  age  who  has  once  desisted  from  the 
suit,  helped  by  the  fact  that  issue  was  joined  within  the  proper 
time,  I.e.  one  year  after  25  years  of  age  (D.  iv  4  fr  20  §  I ). 

(c)  Defendant,  if  condemned,  is  answerable  as  from  this 
date  for  whatever  fruits,  offspring,  interest,  etc.  the  plaintiff 
could  have  had,  if  he  had  then  been  put  into  possession  of  what 
he  claimed  (or  of  what  wa«  awarded).  The  subsequent  loss  of 
his  right  by  uauaipion,  or  the  loss  by  fault  of  defendant  of 
the  object  of  suit,  or  of  the  means  of  satis fpng  the  plaintiff 
(i.e.  by  surrender  of  a  noxal  slave)  do  not  as  a  rule  remove  his 
liability  (D.  v  3  fr  40 ;  vi  i  fr  1 5 — 18,  20 ;  ix  4  fr  21  §  2  ;  xii  i 
fr  31  pr;  xxii  i  fr  2). 

(d)  In  strict  suits  the  value  of  the  fching  is  taken  as  at 
this  time,  whereas  in  bonae  fidei  suits  it  is  taken  as  at  date  of 
judgment  (D.  xiii  6  fr  3  §  2). 

(V)  From  this  time  the  object  of  suit  becomes  res 
litiffiosa.  As  such  it  was  not  alienable  or  pled  gable  volun- 
tarily, and  the  acquirer  would  be  met  by  a  fatal  plea,  at  least  if 
he  bought  from  one  not  in  possession.  Apparently  alienations 
by  the  plaintiff  were  meant,  for  the  defendant  if  he  has  parted 
with  possession  is  in  any  case  answerable  for  the  value  (D.  x  2 
fr  13  ;  XX  3  fr  I  §  2  ;  Gai.  iv  1 17  a  ;  Cod.  iii  37  fr  I  §  t).  An  edict 
of  Augustus  inflicted  a  penalty  of  50  sesterces  to  be  paid  to  the 
fisc  {Frag,  dejure^sci^S  mutilated ;  cf  D.  xlix  14  fr  i  pr).  The 
rule  appears  to  have  originally  related  only  to  suits  for  Italic 
land,  but  was  extended  to  moveables  (D.  xx  L  c.  Fragm.  Jisc.  L  c). 
The  xn  tables  forbad  the  consecration  of  anything  in  dispute 
under  a  penalty  of  double  value ;  and  this  rale  remained  in  the 
Digest  (xliv  6  fr  3).  See  Cod.  Theod.  iv  5  fr  i  and  Vangerow 
Fand,  i  256,  Lenel  EP,  p.  107. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


PROCEEDINGS   iN  JUBWiO. 


A.  The  judge  (or  recoverers)  named  in  the  formula  settled 
by  the  praetor  (or  proconsul,  etc.  in  the  provinces)  was,  if  not 
present,  informed  of  it,  probably  by  the  praetor,  who  might  also 
fix  the  place  and  limit  of  time  within  wliich  the  trial  should  be 
held  (cf.  D.  ii  i  fr  13;  v  i  fr  2  §2;  fr  59  lex  Utsotl  95 ;  Wlassak 
jP.  ft  ii  56).  Otlierwise  the  judge  would  name  a  day*.  The 
hearing  was  open  to  the  public.  The  judge  was  sometimes 
accompanied  by  assessors  chosen  by  himself,  who  formed  his 
conmlium^.  In  Cicero s  speech  for  Qitinctiiis  (cf,  7  §  54)  the 
judge  C.  Ac|uilius,  able  lawyer  as  he  was,  still  had  three 
assessors,  men  of  dignified  position.  The  different  parts  of  a 
judge's  duty  are  named  in  an  old  statute,  ad  id  judicium 
ademe,  verba  aitdeire,  in  consilium  ct're,  judtcare  {lew  A  cilia 
repetundariim,  §71). 

The  parties  whether  appearing  in  person  or  by  attorney  or 
agent  had,  at  least  in  important  cases,  their  cause  pleaded  by 
orators  (otxitores,  advocati,  patroni),  who  in  early  times  acted 
gratuitously,  looking  to  fame  and  influence  as  their  reward,  but 
in  imperial  times  received  fees  (see  vol  1  p.  S-6).  They  were 
assisted  by  lawyers*.  We  hear  of  limitations  of  time  for  the 
advocates'  speeches  in  criminal  cases,  e.g,  three  hours  for  each  by 
Pompey's  law  011  occasion  of  Milo's  case  52  B,c.  (Cic.  Brut.  94 
§324;  Ascon.  Milan.  ^  25),  of  statutable  {legitimo^}  hours  in 
Cicero's  impeachment  of  Verres  ( Act  Ji  1 ,9  §  2  5 ).  Pliny  complains 
of  restrictions  of  time,  apparently  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  {Ep,  i  20  ^  10,  I  r ;  iv  9  §  9),  six  hours  for  accuser,  nine  for 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Flue.  24  §57  forum  plenum  judiciorum^  plenum  magit^ 
tratuum. 

*  Cf.  Cic,  Top,  17  §  65  Privata  enim  jududa  maxtmarum  quidem  rvfiim 
in  juriscomultorum  mihi  mdmki%Mr  ene  prudeniiu  (*to  rest  on  their  skill '), 
nam  et  ad^uni  jiiriscomuUi  mvliumy  et  adhihejUur  in  consUia^  et  patronU 
dUigetUibm  ad  eormn  prudentiam  canfugientihu^  hoitOM  miniatranL 
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accused  (vi  2  ^  6,  7):  and  Cicero  refers  in  a  private  suit  to  the^ 
natural  pressure  to  get  a  case  finished  in  the  day  {TtUL  3  §  6). 
Each  party's  advocate  spoke  once  only,  but  sometimes  several 
advocates  were  heard  (Cic,  Qmnct,  26  §  80),  and  on  adjourned 
consideration  sometimes  the  same,  sometimes  different  advocates 
spoke  {tb.  1  §3;  Caecin.  2  §6).  The  conclusion  sometimes  took 
the  shape  of  a  sharp  short  discnssion  and  questioning  uf  the 
opposing  advocate,  presumably  to  put  in  rehef  some  decisive 
point.     This  was  called  aliercutio  (Quintil.  vi  4). 

B,  Evidence  was  produced  and  commented  on  by  the 
advocate  during  his  speech.  The  witnesses  appeared  volun- 
tarily; but  sometimes  (in  criminal  cases)  on  summons  from  the 
magistrate  {quihits  denuntiatur  Quintil  V7  §9)  or  through  the 
prosecutor  (Cic.  Ven\  ii  I  19  §  5  I ;  Flacc.  6  §  14).  The  compul- 
sory witne-^es  were  limited  to  ten  in  some  semicriminal  cases 
{le:c  Mam.  55;  Ed.  Venafr.  68;  cf.  Val.  Prob.  5);  in  the  borough 
of  Ossuna  to  20  {lex  Urson,  95).  Ten  witnesses  only  are  com- 
mented on  by  Cicero  in  the  speech  pro  Caecin,  (10  §28). 

Witnesses  gave  their  evidence  on  oath  (Cic.  Rose,  Com.  i  J 
§  45 ).  Declarations  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  written, 
and  sealed  up*  were  sometimes  produced  (Cic.  Rose.  Com,  14  §43 ; 
Quintil.  V  7);  as  also  notices  given  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
{testato  e^g,  D.  xlv  i  fr  122  pr  and  §  3):  and  documents  of  various 
kinds  {tabulae,  codices,  instnimenta),  especially  copies  of  accounts 
in  bankers*  books.  Bankers  were  compellable  to  allow  a  customer 
to  have  inspection  and  a  copy  made  of  his  own  account  (D.  ii  13 

fr4,  to). 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was  taken  by  torture,  and  taken  only 
in  default  of  other  (D.  xxii  5  ^7).    Paul  appears  to  limit  its  use 

^  In  Cic.  pro  Flacco  we  have  several  iastanoes  of  sealwi  up  documents 
pnwluuod  ill  evidence  on  a  trial  against  a  proviticial  governor;  a  resolution 
in  hifci  favour  from  the  town  of  Acmon,  sealed  with  8j>ecial  Asiatic  chalk 
much  u»ed  by  the  puhiicaini  ( r6  §  37) ;  «ome  evidence  agtiinst  him, 
denounced  aa  fake  by  Cicero,  sealed  with  wax  (i5.)j  a  decision  iu  an 
arbitration  auit  (36  ^  89) ;  record  of  trials  which  ought  by  law  to  have 
been  sealed  by  the  judges  in  public  and  brought  to  the  praetor  in  three 
days,  but  which  had  been  kept  back  for  thirty  djiy«,  presimiably  forged 
(9  §21). 
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in  private  suits  to  cases  of  guardianship  and  inheritance,  where 
the  judge  of  giiardiaDship  or  the  centumviri  find  no  other 
evidence  of  the  assets  of  the  deceased  or  the  coonexion  with 
the  family  (de  rebus  fiereditariis  vel  de  fide  generis  Paul  v  15 
§6;  i6§2). 

An  oath  sometimes  supplied  the  place  of  evidence,  but  if  it 
ia  to  have  full  weight,  it  must  not  be  volunteered  but  tendered, 
either  by  the  opposite  party  (which  was  the  usual  case),  out  of 
court  or  before  the  praetor,  or  be  invited  by  the  judge  in  order 
to  satifify  his  own  mind  (see  p,  394). 

The  burden  of  proof  falls,  m  a  general  rule,  on  the  party 
making  an  assertion  {ei  inctimbit  probatio  qui  didt,  non  qui  negat 
D.  xxii  3  fr2).  Hence  it  falls  uKually  on  the  plaintiff,  but  pleas 
must  be  proved  by  defendant  So  anyone  iniputing  disability  to 
his  opponent,  e.g,  that  he  could  not  be,  or  appoint,  a  procunxtor, 
must  prnve  it,  and  so  must  one  who,  having  promised  to  appear 
before  the  judge,  alleges  detention  on  public  business,  fraud  of 
his  opponent,  ill-heaith  or  tempest  {ib.  fr  ig,  cf.  fr  5;  xUv  i  fr  1). 

On  points  of  law^  it  was  the  practice  at  one  time  for  the 
parties  to  get  and  produce  opinions  from  jurisconsults  who  in 
Augustus'  time  and  after  were  specially  selected  and  licensed. 
They  either  wrote  their  fjpiniops  directly  to  the  judge  or 
declared  them  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  who  wrote  them  and 
produced  them  in  court  Hadrian  made  them  binding  on  the 
judge  if  they  were  unanimous  (Gai,  i/;  D*i2  fr  2  §49).  In 
the  provinces  the  governors  were  consulted  by  the  judges  on 
matters  of  law^  but  left  them  to  themselves  on  mattei-s  of  fact 

(D.vifr79§0- 

*  Au  advocate  was  not  necessarily  a  traiued  lawyer;  if  any  special 
point  of  law  had  to  bo  argued,  his  clients  would  consult  lawyers  and 
fumiah  him  with  their  opinions,  or  he  would  himself  consult  them.  See 
Cic  OraL  lis  §56;  58  §§249,  250^  «^*?. ;  Top,  17  §65.  The  si>ecial 
functiona  of  the  lawyer  as  distiDgiiish&d  froxa  the  orator  are  satirically 
described  by  one  of  Cicero*s  interlot^itcjra  Ita  eat  tihi  itiriiconmllu^  ipM 
ptr  4€  niAU  nisi  le^juhiuit  quidam  cautu$  et  acutu4,  praeco  aciionutn,  canlor 
formula rujn,  aucepa  Ayllaharum  {OraL  i  55  ^  236)  *  You  make  the  lawyer 

*  merely  by  himself  to  be  only  a  cautious  and  aharp  Btatutemonger,  who 
^auDouoces  his  suits  hke  a  jjubUc  crier^  repeats  hm  formulae  by  rote,  and 

*  lays  euarea  to  catch  only  the  letter  of  the  law/ 
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C*  The  judge  was  left  to  a€t  as  he  thought  right  in  the 
conduct  of  the  case  subject  to  the  instructions  contained  in  the 
formula  given  by  the  praetor  (or  governor)  and  to  the  general 
law.  He  was  not  bound  to  exercise  his  full  powers  (D*vi 
fr  40  pr). 

He  formed  his  own  judgment  on  the  evidence.  In  several 
rescripts  Hadrian  dealt  with  this  question  and  directed  the 
judge  not  to  give  exclusive  credence  to  one  kind  of  proof, 
'Sometimes  the  number,  Bometimes  the  dignity  and  authority 
'of  the  witneases  carried  most  weight ;  onil  evidence  was  much 
'  more  important  than  affidavits  {tmttmonia);  the  manner  of  the 
'  witnesses  should  be  noted,  whether  they  told  a  simple  tale  and 
'answered  naturally  at  the  moment,  or  gave  uniform  evidence 
'carefully  prepared/  As  to  aflfidavits  Hadrian  declined  to 
admit  them  in  criminal  matters,  when  hearing  cases  himself. 
The  judge  wa^  to  give  credence  or  not  e.r  animi  sui  sententia 
(D.  xxii5  fr  3  §§  I — 4).  He  mi^ht  after  hearing  the  case,  in- 
stead of  pronouncing  judgment,  endeavour  to  bring  the  parties 
to  an  agreement  on  terms ;  lie  might  intervene  in  the  conduct 
of  the  case  and  put  questions  and  suggest  points  not  adverted 
to  by  the  litigants  :  he  might  make  use  in  forming  his  opinion 
of  any  knowledge  which  he  personally  happened  to  have  on 
disputed  tlictaV  But  the  propriety  of  such  action  on  the  part 
of  the  judge  seems  to  have  been  much  dit^cussed  (Gell. xiv2 
^14 — 19),  He  might  allow  adjournments  {diem  difindi),  for 
which  in  Cicero's  time  the  phrase  appears  to  have  heen* Ampliu^ 
promnitiare'  *  to  declare  for  further  hearing*  (Cic.  Brut  22 §86; 
Ver7\  ii  I  9  §  26;  29  §  74). 

D*  On  preliminary  and  collateral  points  he  would  give 
interlocutory  findings  prepamtory  to  the  final  formal  judgment. 
Some  instances  may  be  given  : 

^  IJemeliiis  hijwever  thitikw  the  two  following  nileB,  though  not  actually 
found,  must  he  regarded  an  ia  force  atnong  the  Homans,  (1)  The  judge 
atnnot  in  giving  judgment  pay  regard  to  any  facts  which  are  not  main- 
tained by  the  partiej*.  (2)  All  fact«  maintained  by  one  and  admitted  by 
the  other  he  must  take  aa  a  baais  for  hi«  decijiiion  without  iuquirijig  into 
their  material  truth.  In  short  he  muat  not  be  actively  inquisitorial 
ifionfemw  p.  365). 
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the  condemnation  is  for  the  value  of 


penses  (D.  v 
If  therefore 


1.  In  actions  in  rem 
the  thing  and  mesne  profits,  deducting  necessary 
3  fr  38),  but  may  be  averted  by  due  restitution 
the  judge  finds  {pronuntiat)  for  the  plaintiff,  he  will  call  upon 
defendant  to  restore,  and,  only  if  defendant  refuses  to  obey  the 
judge's  direction,  will  he  give  judgment  for  damages*.  The 
formula  contains  such  words  as  nijd  restitu^,  and  thus  invites 
the  judge's  action  (Cic.  Verr.  ii  2  cap.  12  §  31  ;  cf,  Gai.  iv  1 14), 
In  the  mortgagees  action  (ServianaX  if  the  mortgage  is  only 
conditional  and  the  mortgagee  sue  before  the  condition  t^kes 
effect,  the  judge  will  not  require  the  possessor  to  give  up  the 
thing,  but  to  give  a  bond  for  delivery  when  the  condition 
exists,  if  the  money  is  not  by  that  time  repaid  (D.  xx  I  fr  13 
§  5)-  In  the  ancillary  personal  action  ad  exkibendum,  if  pro- 
duction is  made,  there  will  be  no  condemnation,  except  for  the 
consequences  of  delay  (of.  D,  x  4  fr  9  §  8  ;  Just,  iv  17  §  3). 

2.  In  bonae  Jidei  actions,  the  settlement  being  largely 
dependent  on  the  discretion  {arbitrium,  arbttratiis*)  of  the  judge, 
he  may  direct  various  duties  to  be  performed,  and  security  to  be 
given  (D.  v  i  fr4i\  e.ff.  in  an  action  commodait  he  may  simply 
require  defendant  to  surrender  his  actions  against  a  third  party 
and  pay  costs  (D.  xiii6  fr  5  §  12).  In  a  redhibitory  action  by 
the  purchaser,  the  judge  must  ascertain  whether  vendor  is  pre* 
pared  to  restore  everything  he  hag  received  as  price,  and,  if  not, 
the  condemnation  will  be  double  instead  of  single  (D*  xxi  I 
fr45  ;  see  p.  153);  etc, 

3.  In  actions  on  torts  committed  by  slaves  defendant  can 
avoid  condemnation  by  surrendering  the  slave  (eg.  D.  iv  3  fr  9 

),  but,  if  he  did  not,  the  condemuation  would  stilt  contain 


*  In  D.  vi  I  fr  57  AJfeniL^  tells  of  a.  case  where  two  suite  by  ditferent 
persona  were  brought  before  different  judges  at  the  same  time  for  a  farm. 
He  udviseM  that  whichever  judge  decided  firat  ah«iuld,  if  he  found  for  the 
pkintitf^  order  restitution,  only  if  pkintiff  gave  secmity  against  the  other's 
claim. 

^  Actions  in  which  such  a  discretion  Lh  exereisiihle  by  the  judge  are 
called  by  Justinian  arbiiranm  {Irut,  iv  6  §  31).  The  Antoohie  juriatfl 
appear  to  have  confined  the  term  to  the  lictio  de  eo  quod  cerio  loco  dari 
oporiet  (which  aee)  and  jjerhaiM  to  quod  metut  causa  gesium,  but  thia  is  by 
Gradeuwitz  held  to  be  interpolated  {Interpol  p.  99). 
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the  aiteroative  of  damages  or  surrender  (D. xliii  fir6§i;  cf. 
Just,  iv  17  §  I,  and  see  above,  p.  355). 

In  an  action  for  fraud  or  intimidation,  restitution  may,  if 
the  judge  think  fit,  avert  damages  (D.  iv  3  fr  18  pr  ;  cf,  the  case 
of  publicans  xxxix  4  fr  5  pr). 

4.  Where  defendant  haa  got  a  plea  of  frand  admitted  in 
order  to  recover  expenses  (beyond  necessary  expenses)  to  which 
he  hiia  been  put  tor  the  beoeht  of  others'  property,  considerable 
discretion  is  left  to  the  judge  in  dealing  with  the  matter:  that 
is,  if  defendant  had  by  mistake  bought  with  a  bad  title  and  had 
built  or  planted,  the  judge  may  require  plaintiflf  to  repay  the 
cost,  or  at  least  the  additional  value  thus  given  to  the  land : 
or,  if  phiintiff  is  a  poor  man  and  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the 
home  and  grave  of  his  ancestors,  he  may  permit  defendant  to 
remove  his  improvements  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  place,  or  reduce  the  demand  on  the  plaintiff  to 
the  value  of  what  is  thus  removable  (D.  vi  i  fr  38  ;  v  3  fr  38; 
xliv  4fr  14), 

5.  The  judge  may  require,  as  the  condition  on  which  he 
would  condemn  the  deleudant,  the  surrender  by  plaintiff  of  the 
actions  which  he  has  agaiust  othei's,  e.g.  where  a  surety  is  sued 
and  pays  he  can  get  the  creditors  actions  against  the  principal 
debtor  or  other  sureties  (D*  xlvi  i  fr  13,  17,  36) ;  or,  if  the 
creditor  has  also  a  pledge,  he  can  get  this  transferred  to  him 
(Cod.  viii  40  fr  2  ;  D.  xx  5  fir  2).  In  actions  on  loan  and  deposit, 
where  the  defendant  is  condemned  for  fmudulent  loss  of  the 
thing,  it  was  the  pi^actice  for  the  owner  to  cede  his  actions  to 
defendant  (D.  xHi  i  fr  12),     See  also  D.  xlvii  2  fr  81  ^  S.  7- 

6.  Where  there  are  concurrent  actions,  the  judge  can 
arrange  that  plaintiff  release  the  others  before  condemnation 
be  passed  on  the  one  in  process ;  e.^.  where  a  guardian  is  sued 
tutelae,  but  liable  also  to  an  action  on  stipulation  (D.  xlvi  2 
frgpr);  or  where  a  thief  is  sued  by  a  vindication  but  is  also 
liable  to  condictio  fiiriiva  (D.  xlvii  2  fr9§  i).  (If  the  damages 
would  be  larger  in  the  second  action »  the  praetor  in  settling 
the  issue  will  arrange  for  the  defendant's  being  liable  in  that 
only  for  the  excess,  D.  xlvii  7  fr  I ;  2  £r  89  ;  xliv  7  fr  34  pr,  fr  41 
1 1,)    If  the  duty  of  the  judge  would  not  of  itself  secure  such 
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reaulta,  a  plea  of  fraud  would  enable  it  to  be  done  (D.  iv  9  fr  3 

§5)- 

7,  In  an  action  de  peculio  the  judge  inquires  whether  any 

part  of  the  debt  incurred  has  been  really  for  the  master's  or 
fathers  service,  and  gives  judgment  for  that{d€  in  rem  verso),  be- 
fore he  inquires  into  the  amount  of  the  pecuHum  (Just  iv  7  §46). 

8,  Further,  in  all  bonae  fidei  suits  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  matter  and  determine  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  the  parties.  He  allowed  for  any 
expenses  properly  incurred  by  defendant  or  countei'clairas  of 
any  kind  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  of  suit.  In 
partnership  actions  he  could  even  set  off  (compensare)  the 
negligence  of  one  against  negligence  of  the  other  or  against 
a  gain  made  by  the  other  from  the  common  property  (D.  xvi  2 
fr  10  pr).  From  this  general  posititm  of  the  parties  and  the 
judge,  a  further  step  was  taken,  and  a  defendant  wsis  permitted 
to  set  off  against  the  sum  found  to  be  due  from  him  to  the 
plaintiff  the  amount  of  any  moDey  due  from  plaintiff  to  him. 
The  judge  was  free  to  permit  it  or  not:  there  was  nothing 
in  the  formula  to  bind  him ;  but  it  was  held  to  be  more  con- 
sonant with  the  requirements  of  good  faith,  that  a  man  who  was 
called  on  to  pay  should  pay  over  only  the  balance  of  what  he 
was  entitled  to  receive,  or  if  amounts  were  equal,  should  not 
have  to  pay  at  all  (Gai.  iv6i — 6^).  A  rescript  of  M,  Aurelius 
admitted  compensation  in  strict  suits  also,  by  allowing  de- 
fendant a  plea  of  fraud  for  this  purpose  (Just*  iv  6  §  30),  And 
it  was  admissible  in  a  suit  on  tort  or  a  noxal  suit  (D.  xvi  2 
frio§2).     It   had  long  been  usual  in  bankers'  suits  (above, 

P-  363). 

The  conditions  of  set-off  were  that  the  debt  should  be  of 

the  same  kind,  money  against  money,  corn  against  com,  etc.^; 

that  it  should  be  actually  due,  whether  in  suit,  or  already 
'  a  judgment  debt,  or  not  even   recoverable  at  all  by  suit  (a 

natural  debt  only),  but  it  should  not  be  one  which  plaintiff 
I  can  destroy  by  a  plea  (D.  xvi  2  fr  6,  7  pr,  8,  14,  i6§r).     Money 

I  debts  were  held  (by  a  constitution  of  Alexander  Severus)  to 

I  1  T] 

L  probab] 


1  Thia  is  named  ie  the  case  of  bankcra  in  Gai.  iv  66»  and  appears 
probable  for  aiher  cases  of  competiBatiou. 
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cancel  one  another  from  the  date  of  the  counterbalance',  and 
interest  not  to  be  due  on  the  amount  set  off,  even  if  one  debt 
bore  interest  and  the  other  did  not,  or  the  rates  of  interest  were 
different  (Cod,  iv  31  fr4 ;  ct  D,  fr  1 1,  12,  which  refers  to  a  con- 
stitution of  Sept.  Severus).  A  surety  could  set  off  a  debt  due  to 
his  principtul  or  to  himself;  a  person  sued  by  a  guardian  could 
not  set  off,  against  a  debt  due  to  the  ward,  a  debt  due  from  the 
guardian  on  his  own  account  (fr4,  23).  A  eon  under  power 
could  set  off  a  debt  due  to  his  father,  but  had  to  guaranty  that 
his  father  would  ratify  (fr9§  1).  A  creditor  is  not  bound  to 
accept  a  set-off  of  what  he  owes  to  a  third  party,  even  though 
this  last  consents  (fr  18  §  i).  If  the  judge  rejected  the  set-off 
on  the  ground  that  there  w&s  no  such  debt,  any  suit  for  that 
debt  could  be  met  by  a  plea  of  'matter  decided*;  but  if  he 
simply  rejected  it  as  not  suitable  or  as  involving  controversy 
or  for  any  other  reason,  defendant  was  not  precluded  from 
suing  fur  it  (fr  7  §  i;  iii  S  fr  7  §  2), 

E,  Whether  the  judgment  should  be  condemnation  or 
acquittal,  when  defendant,  after  joinder  of  issue  but  before 
judgment,  had  satisfied  the  plaintiff,  as  required  by  the  judge, 
was  a  matter  on  which  the  two  schools  of  lawyers  held  different 
opinions.  Sabinus  and  Cassias  held  that  all  kinds  of  trials 
admitted  of  acquittal  in  such  a  case  (amnia  judicia  absoiutoria 
esse),  on  the  gi'ound  that  defendant  was  now  no  longer  liable 
(cf.  D.  xxxix  4  fr  S  pr).  The  opposite  school  appear  to  have  held 
(Gains  is  mutilated)  the  same  as  regards  suits  in  renif  because 
condemnation  was  expressly  made  contingent  on  non-restoration 
{nisi  vestitMet,  condenma) :  and  as  regards  bonae  Jidei  trials, 
because  the  judge  ie  free;  but  that  in  strict  suits  the  con- 
demnation depended  on  the  position  at  the  joinder  of  issue, 
and  defendant,  if  in  the  wrong  then,  could  not  escape  con- 
demnation (Gai.  iv  1 14). 

1  On  the  much  disputed  meajiing  of  */wo  jure  as  applied  to  eet-ofif  see 
diffefent  opiniona  in  Windacheid  Pand.  §  349  ti*  10.  Demburg  (Pand, 
OUig*  §  62)  and  others  take  it  to  mean  that  since  M.  AureUus'  rescript  it 
ifl  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  ;  c£  Paul 
D*  xvi  2  fr  2 1.  The  expression  is  more  probably  due  to  Justinian ;  cf.  hut. 
iv  6  §  30. 
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F.  Suit  c*^n  be  brought  only  for  what  is  now  due  and 
unconditioually  due.  The  jud^e  must  accordingly  decide  abso- 
lutely»  aod  the  condemnation  in  damages  must  be  for  a  fixed 
sum  (Gai.  iv  5  i  ;  D.  v  i  fr  35).  Where  there  was  no  limit,  he 
could  fix  the  sum  as  high  aa  he  pleased;  where  there  was 
a  maximum  (tijjcatio),  he  must  not  exceed  it,  but  may  name 
a  less  sum  ;  where  the  amount  is  fixed  in  the  formula,  he  must 
neither  exceed  nor  reduce  it\  If  he  thus  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, although  by  mistake,  he  was  said  litem  suam  facere* 
•to  treat  the  suit  as  his  own*  (Gai, iv52);  as  he  did,  when  he 
gave  a  judgment  not  in  conformity  with  the  statute  (infraudem 
legis)  Irom  corrupt  motives  (favour,  enmity,  briberj*).  The 
judge  was  liable  to  an  action  in  factum,  the  damages  to  be 
fixed  by  the  judge  in  that  trial.  If  he  was  a  Jilius  familias, 
his  father  wim  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  his  peciUium :  the 
heir  of  a  judge  was  not  liable  (D.  v  1  fr  1 5,  16 ;  L  1 3  fr  6). 

If  the  judge  finds  interest  due  as  wet!  as  the  principal, 
he  must  not  simply  add  to  his  judgment  the  words  *and 
interest,'  but  should  ascertain  the  amount  (D,  xlii  I  fr  59|  2). 

G,  The  judge  had  in  many  suits  a  potent  means  of 
compelling  defendant's  obedience  to  his  findings  by  allowing 
the  plaintiff  to  fix  on  oath  the  amount  of  the  damages  for 
defendant's  failure  to  restore  or  give  guaranty  as  required. 
The  judge  may,  if  he  think  fit,  put  a  maximum,  and  may, 
but  only  lor  very  strong  reasons,  not  adopt  the  amount  sworn. 
This  mode  of  fixing  the  damages  is  resorted  to  principally 

*  Cf.  Sen.  Clevi.  ii  7  §  3  VlmwnHa  iiberum  arbitrtum  hahet:  non  attb 
formula  sed  tx  aequo  et  bono  judical:  e$  ab^olvere  HH  licei^  ei  quanti  mUt 
iaxarti  litem-. 

'  Cicero  Or.  ii  305  uses  the  esipresaian  metaphorically*  Quid  «i,  cum 
pro  altero  dicas^  litmn  tuam  facias^  aut  laeius  eferare  iracundiaf  oaiisam 
rdinqximf  So  Gelliius  (x  i  §  5)  cod  ten  ted  himself  in  reply  to  a  question 
with  quoting  Vairo,  for  adeersus  eum  qui  dociuM  esse  dicehatur^  litem  meam 
faoere  absens  noluL  The  orator  G.  Titius  (2nd  cent,  B.c,)  epeaks  as  if  a 
lute  apjJcai'tmcQ  or  non-appearance  in  cotirt  made  a  judge  hable;  inde  €ui 
comitium  emit  ue  litem  tuam  faciant  {up,  Mfu;rob.  Sat.  iii  16  §  16). 

^  A  constitution  of  Caracalla  decided  that  money  given  in  any  suit 
either  to  the  judge  or  the  adveraary  should  caui^  plamtM  to  lose  hiu  suit 
(Cod.  vii  49  fr  I ;  D.  iii  6  fr  i  §  3). 
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where  there  is  fraud  or  obstinacy  on  the  defendant's  part : 
there  be  only  negJigence  attributable,  the  judge  makes  the 
estimate  himself  (D.  xii  2  fr  2,  4  ^  5,  4,  fr  5  §§  1^3  ;  v  1  fr  64), 
'Swearing  to  the  claim'  (jurare  in  litemy  was  not  used  in 
strict  actions,  unless  there  wan  something  making  the  value 
very  uncertain,  e,ff,  if  a  slave  who  was  promised  had  died.  Nor 
would  it  be  used  in  a  suit  on  the  deposit  of  a  known  sum  of 
money,  unless,  by  the  failure  to  restore,  some  special  damage 
had  buen  caused.  But  it  was  in  use  in  suits  in  rem,  ad  e^hu 
bend  tint ,  rerum  antota7ntjn  and  bmme  fidei  (16,  fr  3,  5pr§4; 
XXV  2  fr  8  §  I ),  and  in  the  interdict  quod  vi  atd  clam  (D.  xliii  24 

friS§9>. 

This  oath  is  good  only  if  tendered  by  the  judge.  A  ward 
cannot  be  compelled  to  swear;  nor  can  guardians  or  caretakers; 
but  a  youth  (adulescens)  and  guardians  and  caretakers  are 
permitted  to  swear  if  they  are  willing  to  incur  the  ri^k.  This 
was  settled  by  the  Antonines  (ik  fr4).  No  one  could  take  this 
oath  who  had  not  joined  issue  in  hia  own  name  (fr  7). 

H.  A|mrt  from  the  merits  of  the  case  a  reduction  of  damages 
was  made  in  favour  of  a  defendant  standing  in  such  a  relation 
to  the  plaintiff  as  w^as  held  to  give  a  claim  to  consideration- 
Such  a  defendant  is  a  partner,  a  parent,  a  patron  and  a  patron's 
children  and  parents,  a  husband,  and,  on  other  grounds,  a  soldier 
who  has  been  in  active  service.  Tliese  are  to  be  condemned 
only  in  id  quod  facere  possunt,  i.e.  not  beyond  their  tictual 
means  of  payment,  without  taking  any  account  of  what  they 
may  owe  to  others,  the  principle  in  this  as  in  some  other  matters 
(see  pp»  240,  25  s)  being '  fivHt  come  first  served '  {occupantij^  melior 
condicio  est  D.  xlii  I  fr  16 — fr  ippr;  xxiv  3  fr  54).  In  the  case 
of  a  husband  this  limitation  was  originally  granted  only  on 
the  wife  8  action  for  repayment  of  the  dowry,  but  allowed  by 
Antoninus  Pius  in  other  suits  by  the  wife ;   and  the  lawyers 

1  Cicero  in  Mosc,  Com,  i  §  n  (which  was  a  strict  suit)  alludes  to  in 
litem  jurare  as  if  a]>plicrT-ble,  and  as  if  at  that  point  of  the  trial  it  could 
take  plaea:  Euene  qn^mquam  tanta  andueia  praeditum  qui^  quod  notnan 
re/err^  in  talmlas  timeat^  id petere  audeat^  qumi  in  codicem  injuratu^  referre 
fwlit^  id  jurare  in  litem  non  dubitet?  This  however  is  probably  only 
rhetorical. 
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were  inclined  to  apply  it  by  analogy  to  suits  by  the  husband 
against  the  wife  (xlii  i  fr  20),  The  limitation  was  further 
extended,  so  as  to  require  the  means  of  aotual  subsistence  to 
be  left  to  such  a  defendant  {ne  egeai  D,  L  17  fr  173).  The 
limitation  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  heirs  or  sureties  of 
Buch  a  person  (IX  xHi  i  6-24.  2$).  The  time  for  estimating 
the  means  of  defendant  is  the  time  of  judgment  (I),  xxiv  3 
fr  1 5  pr ). 

A  like  limitation  is  granted  to  the  husband  s  father  if  he 
be  stied  on  a  promise  of  dowry,  while  the  marriage  still  subsists 
{fr2i,  22  pr),  and  to  anyone  accepting  the  defence  of  any  of 
the  above-named  persons  whose  means  are  insufficient  (fr  23 ; 
xvii  2  fr  63  §  1 ). 

A  like  limitation  is  allowed  to  a  son  emancipated  or  dis- 
inherited, etc,  (see  p,  244),  if  sued  on  his  contracts  made  while  he 
was  in  his  father's  power  (D.  xiv  5  fr2;  xxvi/  fr 37  §2;  xlii  I 
fr49);  and  (by  a  rescript  of  Ant.  Pius)  to  a  donor  sued  upon  hie 
promise:  in  which  last  case  other  debts  (not  being  voluntary 
gifts)  were  deducted  to  ascertain  quod  facere  potest  (D.  xxxix  S 
fr  12;  xlii  1  fr  19  §2)»  An  intended  donor,  if  delegated  by  the 
donee  to  a  creditor,  is  liable  to  him  in  full  (D.  xlii  i  fr4i  pr). 

A  partner  (and  perhaps  others)  could  be  sued  for  the  residue 
of  his  debt,  if  he  subsequently  acquired  means,  and  this  was 
secured  by  his  own  guaranty  (D.  xvii  2  fr63). 

If  the  limit  has  by  inadvertence  not  been  regarded  in  the 
original  action,  the  omission  can  be  remedied  by  a  plea  of 
fraud  in  the  action  on  the  judgment  (D,  xxiv  3  fr  17  §  2 ;  xlii  I 
fr4i  §2). 


J.  When  the  cause  had  been  fully  heard  it  was  the  judge's 
duty  ire  in  consilium,  i.e.  to  consider  his  judgment  with  his 
assessors  and  pronounce  sentence  accordingly  (de  consilii  sen- 
tentia).  And  something  of  the  kind  would  take  place  before 
any  important  pronouncement  on  preparatory  points.  He  was 
not  however  bound  by  their  opinion:  he  might  adopt  it  or  not 
as  his  own  honest  opinion  inclined,  and  in  case  of  complete 
perplexity  he  could  declare  on  his  oath  '  the  matter  is  not  clear 
to  me '  (non  liquet)  and  thereby  the  trial  was  put  an  end  to,  the 
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judge  was  free,  and  the  plaintiff  must  if  he  chose  begin  again 
(Gell  xiv  2  §  25  ;  cf,  D.  xlii  i  fr  36)^  There  was  no  particular 
form  for  the  final  judgment  It  was  delivered  orally  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  parties  (or  their  representatives),  and  ap- 
parently not  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  reasons.  A  decision 
given  in  the  absence  of  8ome  of  the  parties  binds  only  those 
who  were  present ;  and  does  not  make  the  matter  res  judiaita, 
unless  the  absent  party  has  been  summoned  by  the  judge  by 
three  letters  or  notices  (edicta)  or,  if  the  judge  see  cause,  by 
one  peremptory  notice  in  lieu  of  all,  or  by  a  thrice  repeated 
notice  (denmdiatio)  given  by  his  op  pone  tit.  If  he  does  not 
then  appear  before  the  judge  named  in  the  notices,  he  may  be 
pronounced  contumacious  and  judgment  given  against  hina, 
which  then  will  not  be  subject  to  any  appeal  or  revocation 
(Paul  V  5a  ^5,  6;  D.  xlii  i  fr  53).  A  bad  fever  or  other  serious 
disease  {morbus  sonttcu^)  was  an  adequate  excuse,  and  the 
proceedings  were  axljourned  {ib.  fr6o). 

A  decision  once  given  by  the  judge  could  not  be  altered  by 
him:   he  vfs^  ftmctus  officio  (ib.  fr  5S).     If  the  parties  agreed 

1  Aulits  Gelliiia  (Lc.)  naively  de»cril>ea  hm  own  eiperience  when  fii-at 
put  on  the  list  of  jitdices  hy  the  praetor.  He  got  booloi  in  l»oth  languages 
(Greek  and  Latin)  on  the  duty  of  a  judge,  but  found  they  did  not  meet 
his  practical  difficultiea.  In  one  caae  plaintiff  sued  for  money  pud  down, 
but  had  no  evidence  either  oral  or  doeumetitary.  Defendant  demanded  an 
acquittal  for  himself  and  the  ctindemoation  of  hk  opponent  for  ealnmnia. 
Gellius'  aHsessors  unheal tati ngly  rec^jm mended  iicquittal^  but  GelliiLs  was  uot 
satisfied^  bcsaiusje  plain tifl'  waa  a  man  of  honour  and  proved  integrity,  and 
defendant  was  a  rogue  and  oft-convicted  liar.  He  adjourned  the  case  and 
consulted  a  philosophic  friend  who  referred  him  to  a  sj^eech  of  C^to  (pro 
L.  Turin  contra  Cfi.  Uelimm)  which  recc^m mended^  when  there  was  no 
evidence  and  the  parties  were  equal  in  point  of  character,  judgment  to  be 
given  for  defendant,  but  if  oiic  was  of  a  l>ett©r  character  than  the  otheff 
judgment  to  follow  Hupcriority  in  character.  Cksllius  however  thought  thia 
too  bffld  a  courao  and  contented  himself  with  a  nou  liqwL 

Seneca  Ep,  65  g  15  imagines  his  friends  impjitient  of  the  length  of  his 
discussion  and  saying  to  him:  Aut  fer  $ententiam  aut^  quod  fadlius  in 
efusTiwdi  rsbtts  «fff,  ne^a  iibi  liquere  et  nog  reverti  jitht*.  So  in  a  reproach 
by  Cicero :  Quid  dicaTii  nut  idj  veni8$e  eitm  in  coimlium  puMicite  quaestionu 
et  in  eo  consilio^  cum  causam  non  auduset  et  pottMtas  ewet  ampliandi,  cUjni99 
nbi  liqmre;  cum  de  incognita  re  judicare  PoluisBet,  malulsie  oondemnetre 
quam  ah^oicere  (Caedn,  10  §  29). 
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upon  the  judgment  to  be  given,  it  was  quite  in  order  that  the 
judge  should  adopt  it  (ik  fr  26), 

When  there  was  a  plurality  of  judges,  all  ought  to  be  present 
to  give  the  decision.  The  majority  decides.  If  an  equal  number 
were  tor  different  opinions  on  a  question  of  freedom,  the  opinion 
in  favour  of  freedom  prevailed  by  a  constitution  of  Ant.  Pius : 
in  other  cases,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  the  defendant  had  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  plaint  of  an  unduteous  will,  the  will 
would  be  upheld  unless  the  testator  was  clearly  shewn  to  have 
acted  with  partiality.  If  the  judges  differed  in  the  amount  to 
which  they  condemned  defendant,  the  smallest  amount  was 
taken.  If  two  of  three  judges  appeared  and  one  was  absent, 
no  decision  could  be  given,  but  if  he  was  present,  neither  hia 
opposition  to  their  opinion  (if  agreed),  nor  his  declaration  on 
oath  of  his  inability  to  make  up  hia  mind  {sibi  non  liquere), 
prevented  their  decision  being  good  (D.  xlii  I  fr  36—39 ;  xl  I 
fr24;  V  2  fr  10). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


APPEALS. 


A.  L  Appeals  were  allowed  not  only  from  the  final  judg- 
ment, but  sometimes  from  interlocutory  decisions,  e.ff,  when  in 
a  civil  matter  the  judge  required  examination  of  a  slave  by 
torture,  or  when  on  an  application  by  minors  for  reinstatement 
an  interlocutory  decision  was  given  on  their  age  (D.  xlix  5  fr2  ; 
iv  4  fr  39).  Notice  of  the  intended  appeal  had  to  be  given, 
either  in  court  at  the  time  by  simply  saying  Appello,  or  by 
application  for  a  dimissory  letter  to  the  judge  in  appeal,  such 
application  to  be  made  in  writiug  {libelli  appellatorii)  within 
a  period  of  two  or  three  days  from  the  judgment,  two  days,  if 
the  appellant  was  acting  in  his  own  case,  three  days,  if  as 
procurator  or  guai-dian,  etc.  he  was  acting  in  another*s  case. 
Any  days  in  which  the  judge  Wivs  not  accessible  did  not  count. 
If  the  appellant  was  absent,  the   time  ran  from  his  getting 
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knowledge  of  the  decision  (D.  xlix  s  fr  2, 5  §  4 ;  tit.  4  fir  i  §§  1 1, 
12.  IS)» 

Five  days  were  allowed  for  obtaining  the  dimissory  letters: 
if,  notwithstanding  repeated  application^  he  could  not  get  them, 
be  must  protest  These  letters  were  to  state  the  fact  of  thaJ 
appeal  and  the  names  of  the  appellant,  of  the  parties  to  the 
cavse,  and  of  the  judge  (D.  ik  6  §  2 ;  Paul  v  34).  The  applicant 
had  within  five  days  (or  longer  if  he  lived  at  a  distance)  to 
give  a  hond  forfeiting  in  ease  of  n  on -success  a  penalty,  which 
in  civil  cases  was  one-third  of  the  damages  to  which  he  waa 
condemned.  One  good  surety  (or  more)  was  to  be  given  unlesa 
the  money  was  deposited  or  something  of  equivalent  value. 
The  bond  ought  to  hx  the  amount  of  the  penalty,  so  that  it 
could  Ix*  sn&\  for  in  case  of  forfeiture.  If  the  possessor  appeals, 
in  the  case  of  land  he  has  to  deposit  the  mesne  profits,  or,  in 
the  case  of  houses  or  slaves  or  ships,  the  rents  or  wages  or 
passage  moneys  (Paul  v  33,  36 ;  cf.  DJi  8  fr  15). 

A  time  for  prosecuting  the  appeal  was  also  fixed.  Any 
failure  to  proceed  within  the  times  stated,  involved  defeat  by 
a  praescription  (i.e.  plea  to  that  effect ),  and  loss  of  the  penalty 
of  the  bond  (Paul  v  34  §2 J. 

If  the  judge  from  whom  the  appeal  is  made  refuse  to  receive 
the  notice  of  it,  appeal  may  be  made  on  the  refusal  (D.  xlir 
5  fr  5). 

2.  The  appeal  judge  was  usually  the  person  who  appointed 
the  judge  who  had  given  the  decision*  If  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  deputy  of  the  regular  magistrate,  the  appeal  lay 
to  the  magistrate  himself.  An  appeal,  made  to  a  judge  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  judge  appealed  from,  is  lost:  if  to  a  superior 
judge  but  not  the  right  one,  the  appelhmt  will  be  sent  before 
the  proper  one.  An  appeal  might  (according  to  a  rescript  of 
Ant  Pius)  be  taken  even  from  a  judgment  given  in  pursuance 
of  a  rescript  of  the  emperor,  if  it  could  be  shewn  that  the 
facts  bad  been  wrongly  stated  (D.  xlix  i  f r  I  ;  tit,  3  fr  i ). 

3.  No  one  could  appeal  from  a  decision  in  a  suit  to  which 
he  was  not  a  party,  unless  he  was  directly  interested  in  the 
decision,  e.g.  as  a  coheir  or  a  legatee  or  one  entitled  to  fi-eedom 
under  the  wdl  which  was  assailed.     If  a  procurator  does  not 
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appeal,  his  principal  can;  so  also  if  vendor  and  purchaser 
acquiesce  in  an  eviction,  the  guarantor  of  both  can  appeal*  or 
a  surety  on  behalf  of  his  principal  (D.  16.  i  fr4  §2 — fr5  §2), 

4.  An  appeal  in  civil  cases  may  be  conducted  by  an  agent, 
unless  it  concerns  a  mans  freedom.  The  decision  could  be 
appealed  from  as  a  whole,  without  sf>ecifying  any  particular 
part;  but  if  tlie  decision  of  one  case  embraced  two  different 
matters,  ejj.  principal  of  a  loan  and  interest,  appeal  on  one  only 
implies  acquiescence  in  the  other.  At  least  in  Diocletian's 
time  and  probably  always  before,  an  appeal  was  a  rehearing 
of  the  matter,  and  new  facts  and  witnesses  could  be  adduced 
(Paul  V  35  §  I ;  D.  tfe,  fri  3  pr,  fr  17  pr ;  tit.  S  fr  i ;  Cod,  vii  62  §  6). 

5.  Success  in  appeal  benefited  those  concerned  in  the 
same  case  even  if  they  had  not  appealed.  Defeat  made  the 
appellant  liable  for  fuurfold  the  other  party's  cost  in  the 
appeal  (D,  xlix  i  fr  10  §4;  Paul  v  37). 

During  an  appeal,  whether  allowed  or  refused  by  the  judge, 
all  proceedings  on  the  judgment  are  suspended  (D.  xlix  5  ft*  6, 7), 

B,  1.  For  some  obvious  matters  an  appeal  was  not  neces- 
sary: mistakes  could  be  corrected  in  the  proceedings  on  the 
judgment  {ncUo  judicati),  A  sentence  given  when  the  defen- 
dant  was  dead,  either  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
judge  or  at  the  time  of  sentence,  was  invalid  (D.  xlix  8  frj). 
So  also  when  defendant  had  been  professedly  summoned  by 
peremptory  edict,  which  iu  fact  had  neither  been  proposed  nor 
come  to  his  knowledge  {ib*  fri  §3);  or  when  the  judge  had 
declared  that  there  were  no  such  rights  as  were  plainly  given 
by  imperial  constitutions  (£6.  §2);  or  had  directed  something 
to  be  done  which  was  physically  impossible  (16.  fr3);  or  had 
made  a  mere  mistake  in  arithmetic  (ik  fr  j  §  i  ;  Paul  v  Stt§  1 1). 
On  such  points  probably  a  replication  could  be  made  if  a 
plaintiff  was  met  by  a  plea  of '  matter  decided/ 

2.  Where  fraud,  intimidation,  minority,  absence  in  the 
public  service  could  be  proved,  proceedings  for  reinstatement 
(in  inisgrum  restitutio)  would  supply  effectively  the  place  of 
an  appeal  (see  pp.  226,  22%,  259,  262). 

C.  Another  proceeding  is  coupled  with  Jippeal  in  some 
passages  of  Paul  under  the  name  of  in  duplum  revocare.     All 
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that  we  are  told  is  that  it  was  not  applicable  by  a  defendant  to 
hia  own  confession  ;  nor  (any  more  than  an  appeal)  to  a  sentence 
passed  againat  him  as  contumacious,  nor  in  reference  to  a 
matter  which  had  been  decided,  '  as  long  ago  as  ten  years  if  the 

*  parties  were  present\  twenty  years  if  absent,  and  had  not  been 

*  stirred  since '  (Paul  v  5  a  ^  6  a — 8 ;  c£  Cod,  Greg.  ap.  Kriiger 
Jus  antejiistin,  iii  p.  26 1 )'. 

'  I.e.  domiciled  in  the  same  town,  cf.  Coci.  vii  33  §  1. 

'  This  pnx-eeding  is  generally  identified  with  one  referred  to  in  Cic* 
Mac^  21  S  49.  llermippus,  as  siu^ty  for  Heraclides,  botli  citizens  of  Temnoa 
(in  the  province  of  AsiaX  had  to  pay  a  aiim  borrowed  by  Heraclides.  He 
aued  Heraclides,  got  judgment,  and  tix)k  defendaot  in  execution,  but 
nettled  with  him  by  taking  some  slaves  in  payment.  Heraclides  waited 
for  a  new  governor,  and,  on  Q,  Cicero  ntieceeding,  applied  to  him  and 
complained  that  the  Recoverenj  in  Hermippusf  suit  had  been  intimidated 
by  the  governor  at  the  time  (FLiCciw)  inttj  condemning  him.  Q.  Cioero 
decreed  ut,  ti  judiecUum  ncgaret^  in  duplum  irei;  si  mHu  coactot  dicerei^ 
haherei  msdem  recuperatoreSt  i.e.  that  if  he  cbil longed  the  judgment  as 
illegal  and  therefore  no  judgment,  he  should  *  proceed  for  the  double*  (see 
below),  and,  if  the  special  ground  of  his  plaint  was  that  the  judgment  was 
due  to  intimidation,  the  case  should  come  before  the  same  men  as  Recovererti, 
who  could  thou  gi  ve  free  exprefld on  to  their  oonfictions,  Bethmann- H oil w^ 
Buppiisea  that  Heraclides  woitld  bring  a  condieiia  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  condemnation  under  a  penalty  of  twice  the  amount,  if  he  failed  in  hifi 
Buit  (CP.  ii  726 :  so  ako  Eisele  AbhandL  p,  163).  This  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  applicable  only  when  a  judgment  had  been  oheyed,  and  therefore 
the  opportimity  of  raising  the  point  of  *no  judgment'  in  the  aetio  jiMiicati 
waa  post.  Ei»ele  considers  the  prtxseeding  mentioned  by  Paul  to  Ijelong 
not  to  the  fonnular  pn)cedure  but  to  the  extraordinary  cognition,  i'6*  p»  r88. 
The  whole  matter  is  obscure  and  much  debated :  see  references  in  the 
above. 

AH  aeom  to  agree  in  one  pi>int,  viz.  that  in  duj^um  (iW  or  revocam) 
refem  to  the  risk  of  defendant,  who  in  this  as  in  other  caaes  of  oppoaiz^  a 
judgment,  was  liable  U>  double  damage^s  (Gai.  iv  171).  Probably  be  waa; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  as  a  matter  of  language,  in  duplum  ire,  e^.  can 
refer  to  a  penalty  on  faihu«  instead  of  the  gain  on  siiooeaa.  The  object  or 
direct  result  or  extent  of  the  action  of  the  verb  m  the  invariable  meaning 
of  in  dupluMy  in  quadniplum  {e.g.  with,  judicium  dal*o  Ed.  a  p.  D.  xvi  5  fr  i 
§  I  ;  ageniis  Gai.  ivg;  d^imnatur  I>.  iv  6  f r  g ;  €t€,\  cf.  in  crwUium  iw  of 
plaintiff  (D.  xii  1  fr  2  §  i ;  xvi  1  fr  19  ^  5)i  "^"^^  *"  ipjmm  el  in  Molidum  el 
171  duplum  ei  in  perpeiwtm  datur  (D.  xvi  3  fr  18);  cf.  Just.  iv6  §  21,  ««a 
I  believe  plainHff  sued  for  double  damages  on  the  ground  that  defendant 
bad  enforced  a  judgment  which  was  no  judgment. 
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EXECUTION. 


The  execution  of  a  judgment  was  not  a  matter  for  the  judge 
(at  least  before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius),  but  for  the  success- 
fill  party.  The  judgment  ascertained  his  right.  But  plaintiff 
had  to  sue  on  the  judgment  for  execution.  This  could  be  done 
at  any  tiriie  and  both  by  heirs  and  against  heirs  (D.  xlii  i  ft  6 
§  3).  The  defendant  (if  there  was  no  appeal  taken)  would 
usually  conform,  but  the  taw  put  great  pressure  to  induce  him 
to  do  so.  Only  fmgments  of  the  detiiils  are  known  to  us.  In 
early  days  imprisonment  or  worse  was  the  fate  of  an  obstinate 
judgment  debtor :  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  (probably), 
the  seizure  and  distribution  of  the  debtor's  property,  if  it  was 
not  made  over  voluntarily,  could  be  obtained  by  application  to 
the  pmetor. 

Where  a  defendant  was  condemned  on  several  suits,  the 
earlier  condemnation  gave  no  priority  in  suing  execution  (D. 
xlii  I  fr6i). 

A.       AlTACHMENT  OF  THE    PERSON. 

1,  When  the  legi^  actionem  were  in  use,  one  of  them  was  a 
form  of  execution.  It  was  authorized  by  the  Xii  tables.  The 
words  given  us  are  Aeris  confessi  rebusque  jure  judicatis^ 
tnginta  dies  justi  siinto.  Post  deinde  munus  injeciio  esto,  in  jus 
duetto.  Ni  jtidwatam  facit  aid  quis  endo  eo  in  jure  vindicitf 
secum  diicito,  vincito  aut  ner^'o  aut  compedibus:  quindecim  pondo 
ne  minore  aut  si  volet  majors^  vincito.  Si  volet,  sua  vivito.  Ni 
suo  vivit,  qui  earn  vijictum  habebit  libras  /arris  endo  dies  dato 
(Sex.  Caccilius  (/p,  Gell.  xx  1  45).  'Thirty  days  shall  be  lawful 
*  for  those  who  have  admitted  a  debt  of  money  or  in  the  case  of 
'  matters  lawfully  judged.     Thereafter  shall  be  a  "  laying  hand 

^  These  Arst  worda  are  no  doubt  oorrupt  in  some  way :  the  difference  of 
caae  m  enough  to  shew  that. 

*  Borne  reverse  minore  and  majore  (by  ctinjectare).  But  cf.  Li  v.  xxxii  26 
§  18  (Jtts»um)  captim  fte  immts  decern  poiido  compedibus  vtncH  euent  (quoted 
hy  Hertz  UdL  xx  1  §  45). 
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**on";  plaintifiF  shall  take  defendant  into  court     If  he  does  not 

*  the  judgment,  aod  no  one  in  court  makes  opposing  claim  in  hifl| 

*  case,  plaintiff  shall  take  hini  off,  fasten  him  either  in  a  block 

*  or  with  fetters;  he  shall  fiu^teii  him  with  a  weight  of  15  pounds, 

*  not  hns :  if  he  chooses,  with  more.  If  defendant  will,  he 
'shall  live  on  his  own\     If  he  does  not  live  on  hin  own,  he  that 

*  shall  have  him  fastened  shall  give  him  pounds  of  com  per  day  V 
Sex.  Caecilius  proceeds  to  say  that  this  state  lasted  for  sixty 
days,  during  which  debtor  had  the  opportunity  of  coming  to 
terms  with  his  creditor ;  and  on  three  consecutive  market  days 
debtor  was  led  forth  into  the  comitium  to  the  praetor,  and 
announcement  was  ma*le  of  the  amount  of  the  judgment  debt. 
On  the  third  market  da}^  he  [mid  with  his  person  (capiie  poenas 
dabat),  or  was  sold  into  foieign  parts  beyond  the  Tiber.  If 
there  were  more  creditors  than  one,  the  XH  tables  said,  tertits 
nundirtiji  purtis  secant  o:  si  plus  minusve  sec  iter  tint,  se  frauds 
esto  (t6.  §50).  The  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  much 
disputed :  Caecilius  tuok  them  literally  of  the  creditors  being 
entitled  to  cut  op  the  debtor  himself^  and  hav^ing  no  need  to  be 
particular  as  to  the  precise  con^espon deuce  of  each  man's  share 
of  the  body  with  his  share  of  the  total  debts*.  So  also 
Qointilian  {Ifist  iii  6  §  84)  and  Dio  Cassius  (Fragm.  17  §  S\  but 
Quintilian  says  that  such  a  proceeding  was  repudiated  by 
custom  (cf.  Tertvill  ApoL  4);  and  the  others  deny  that  any 
instance  was  known  of  its  ever  being  done.     Simitar  savagery 


1  C£  D.illii  fr34. 

*  On  the  duty  of  feeding  see  S,  Ambros.  Ic.  (j*.  431)1 

■  Some  writers  have  taken  the  words  in  tho  more  humane  sense  of 
division  of  the  estate  and  not  the  i>erson  of  the  debt4:ir  If  ao^  they  may  be 
understood  to  free  the  creditora  from  liabiUty,  if  thej  B<jld  and  divided 
more  than  would  cover  the  debbi,  or  from  k*ss  of  the  remainder  of  their 
cLiim,  if  the  first  sale  did  not  reahze  enough.  Milnderloh  {ZHG,  xii  202) 
takes  the  words  to  mean  that  whether  the  prouoeda  were  more  or  less  thou 
the  debts  the  creditors  must  be  content.  H.  Nettlasliip  says  secare  pari^ 
IB  Dot  Latin  for  ^  to  cut  into  pieces'  and  auggests  that  secure  is  another  form 
of  seqni  and  means  to  claim  their  shares  in  the  dehtor's  proj^ierty  (Essayfl 
p.  374).  Schulin  jjrojKMies  secutUo  with  like  root  and  meaning  {KG,  p.  535), 
I  see  no  objection  in  point  of  language  to  taking  tecare  partes  as  *to 
cut  (off  their)  shares'  whether  in  the  body  or  in  the  property. 
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18  recorded  of  other  oations,  and  one  cannot  deny  that  the  ea.rly 
Roman  laws  may  have  had  it,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
retained  by  the  decmnviri,  in  order  to  cotnpel  the  debtor  to 
submit  his  property  and  the  services  of  himself  and  family  to 
the  creditor's  disposition.  It  could  haixlly  have  been  a  bit  of 
grim  inexorable  logic.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  hear  nothing  of 
it  in  our  legal  authorities,  and  whatever  else  may  have  been 
done  by  the  lex  Foetelia  {320  ?  or  313  ?  B.C.),  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  then  abolished  if  it  ever  existed.  In  ordinary 
language  the  sale  or  aectio  of  the  person  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  in  Cicero's  time  where  the  property  alone  is  really  meant  ^ 
(see  p,  435  n.  2  ;  so  in  English  *  A.  B.  is  sold  tjp'). 

2.  Gaiu8  (iv  21)  gives  the  following  account  of  manus  in- 
jectio.  The  plaintiff  laid  hold  of  some  part  of  defendant  s  body 
and  said,  *  Whereas  tbou  hast  been  judged  or  condemned  to  me 

*  for  10000  sesterces,  seeing  thou  hast  not  paid,  therefor  I  lay 
'hand  on  thee  for  the  judgment  of  lOOOO  sesterces  {Quod  tu 
'  mihi  judicdtiw  sive  dajtinatus^  es  mstertium  x  milia^  qmindoc 

*  non  solvisii,  ob  earn  rem  ego  tibi  sestertium  x  milium  judicati* 

*  manum  inicioy  The  judgment  debtor  was  not  allowed  to 
throw  off  the  plaintiff's  hand,  and  act  by  statute  (lefje  agere) 
for  himself,  but  would  offer  (dabat)  some  champion  (mvdew*)  who, 

^  SoiDethiog  axtalogoua  ib  seen  in  the  language  uaed  where  the  divii^iou 
af  (the  burden  of)  stipulationa  among  the  heirn  of  the  stipulator  or  of  the 
promiaer  in  Kjxiken  fif :  Cum  ftpecies  aiipidajnur  iiecesfte  est  inter  dominoi  et 
inter  ht^reden  ita  dividi  stipulationem  ui  partes  corporum  mique  delmantur 
(M8.  debebuntur)  D.  xlv  i  fr  54  pr,  i.e.  each  heir  of  the  stipulator  will  have 
a  right  to  (the  csonveyance  of)  a  ahare  in  the  slave  or  other  chattel. 

^  Krliger  and  others  take  nve  dam.  as  Gaiua^  worda^  not  part  of  the 
formula.  ^  Sc.  nomme  or  eaitsa, 

*  Vijt^ex  appeiiTB  to  be  from  vim  dkere  *  to  dissert  force,  i.e.  to  declare  a 
counter  claim ' :  keaoe  vindicare  of  claiming  a  thing  iis  one's  own ;  vindicifw 

*  claims ' ;  Pijuiicta  the  rod  u«ed  ji»  a  symbol  of  force  (d  vol,  1  26,  il  341). 
Livy  uses  thane  tarmti  frequently  in  hia  account  of  Appiufi'  treatment  of 
Verginia:  M.  Claudio  negotimn  dedit^  ut  virginem  in  aervihttem  auerer^ 
iM^iM  ceder§t  Moundum  libertatem  pmtulantibm  mndiaia*  (iii  44  ^  5}.  Me 
windieanism  ^xmtam  in  libertatem  vita  citing  deMsret  quam  fides  (45  ,^  1 1). 

I  Postero  die  nfindex  injuriae  praeato  erat  (46  §  6),  cf,  56  §§  4-6 ;  57  §§4,  5, 
^^^  lo  leje  O^xun.  init,  we  have  mm  facere  in  close  connexion  and  contract  with 
^H  vifidejc  (p.  426). 
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as  the  practice  was,  acted  for  him :  if  he  got  no  champion  he 
was  led  off  home  by  plaintiff  and  fastened  up.  The  charter  of 
the  colony  of  Osauna  in  Spain  (4-i'  8.a)  adds  a  little  to  our 
information :  we  may  presume  that  it  followed  the  Roman 
practice.     '  If  anyone  shall   be   bidden   to   lay  hand   on^,  the 

*  hand-laying  shall  be  as  for  a  judgment,  and  it  shall  be 
'  lawful  for  him  to  do  it  without  risk  to  himself.  A  champion 
' (vindex)  BhaW  be  substantial  (locuples)^  in  the  opinion  of  the 
'  commiasioner  or  chief  law-officer.  If  he  shall  get  no  champion 
'and  shall  not  do  the  judgment,  plaintiff  shall  lead  him  off, 
'  He  shall  keep  him  bound  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law. 
'  If  anyone  shall  use  force  therein  (i.e.  attempt  a  rescue  ?)*  and 

*  is  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  condemned  in  the  double,  and 
'  to  colonists  of  that  colony  in  the  sum  of  20000  sesterces:  any- 

*  one  who  will  may  sue  for  it  and  the  commissioner  or  chief 
'law-officer  shall  have  the  exaction  and  the  judging'  (cap»  6l). 

Sex.  Caecilius  (Gelliiis'  autiiority)  tells  us  of  a  fact  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  accounts,  viz,  that  in  default  of  payment, 
the  debtors  after  being  summoned  before  the  praetor  were  by 
him  asmgned  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been  judged 
(nisi  diMoherant  ad  praetorem  vocabantur  et  ab  eo  quihtis  erant 
judicati  addicebaniuT,  Gel  I.  xx  i  §44). 

In  Livy*s  sixth  book  we  have  frequent  mention  of  persons 
being  judged  for  money  debts,  assigned,  and  led  off  by  private 
creditors  into  confineuient  (see  Essay  on  nej^uin,  above  p.  297). 

;l  The  reiijult  of  the  above  may  be  briefly  stated  thus. 
Mamts  injectio  in  itself  is  simply  '  bodily  arrest*/     It  is  used 

1  The  bronze  does  not  give  the  circumstances  for  thia  manus  inj^ctw, 

*  Cf.  Cic.  Top.  2  §  10  Cum  lex  asddiio  vindieem  asfiduum  eue  jub^t, 
locupl^tem  juhei  loctipled.  A^mduits  is  *t*e tiled'  from  acUidire  (not  ttb  dsat 
dando,  as  suggested  by  a  writer  in  Gell.  xvi  10  S  16).  See  Monimsen 
Sfaal»r.  m  j*.  237  n.  The  XJi  tables  iire  waid  to  have  Amduo  vindex 
auidum  esto:  proistario  jam  dm  cui  quh  volet  vitidex  e»to  (GelL  ib.  §  5). 

'  8i  ^uu  in  eo  vim  faciei,  cui  efus  vineiiur.  See  Exner  Z/Kr.  xiii 
PP-  395 — 397*  Girarc!  objects  tMt  the  ijenalty  for  mich  a  robbery  (cf  Gai. 
iii  r99)  would  be  not  double  but  quadruple^  and  refers  the  words  to  the 
interferciK-e  of  the  vindex  ( Textes  p.  84).  But  the  poaition  of  the  sentence 
i«  against  this  view.     See  also  p.  325  n.  4. 

*  It  in  used  by  Livy  of  Clauditt»'  assertion  of  his  claim  to  VeiTginia  as 
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of  a  master  reasserting  hia  right  over  a  slave,  sometimes  for 
the  slaves  benefit,  in  consequence  of  a  breach  of  condition  of 
sale  (Vat.  6;  D.  xviii7fr9;  xlifr20§2).  It  was  used  in 
the  XI I  tables  of  plaintifiTs  seizure  of  a  defendant  who  declined 
to  obey  a  summons  into  court  (see  above,  p.  334).  Ab  the  act 
of  a  creditor  in  execution  of  a  judgment,  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  forma!  words  given  by  Gaius.  The  debtor  against 
whom  jndgrneut  had  passed,  by  this  formal  act  of  the  creditor 
lost  his  power  as  a  free  citizen  of  acting  for  himself  in  court*, 
and  had,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  either  to  pay  his  debt^  or  to 
find  someone  to  act  for  him  and  undertake  or  guaranty  his 
liability.  At  the  expiration  of  the  month  he  had  to  appear 
before  the  praetor;  if  no  payment  had  been  made  and  no  one 
appeared  for  him,  the  praetor  addi^it  i.e.  bade  the  creditor  take 
him   off  to   las   own    house*.     Perhaps  in    Cicero's   and    later 


a  slave  (iii  44  §  6)  and  of  Manlius*  interference  with  a  credit*3r*a  lea<iing  hia 
debtor  into  confinement  (^ri  14  §  3).  There  is  an  allusion  aptmrently  to  the 
judicial  (criminal)  manum  iincere  in  Plant,  Pers,  70  where  a  paraflite 
propoees  ubi  qiifidnt^pl<itor  iptempiam  injejnt  mctnnmy  tantklern  ilia  illi  rurmt$ 
imciat  mamitu^  fit  tMqnn  jmrie  j/rodeatU  ttd  trex  vtros. 

*  Cf.  Unger  ZRG.  vii  196  foil.,  203  :  *  It  was  an  old  Homan  principle 

*  that  the  object  of  a  suit  could  not  also  be  a  party.  One  in  slavery  could 
*not  assert  hia  own  claim  to  be  a  freeman  butj  imtil  Justinian's  law  (Cod. 

*  vii  17),  required  an  ttd^ertor^  and  a  suit  wliethcr  a  penf»on  was  in  one's 
*pc»wor  was  conducted  by  tlie  allegf>d  father  not  the  son  himself  (1).  xliii  30 

*  fr  3  S3).  The  suit  in  the  CJise  of  the  vitides-  of  a  judgment  debtor  would  be 

*  immediately  over  the  person  of  the  debtor,  indirectly  over  the  existence  of 

*  the  judgment  debt.' 

*  The  regular  phrase  for  committing  a  debtor  to  his  creditor's  prison 
was  DtH^'  jidiere  *  bid  him  to  be  taken  ofiT,^  e.g.  Cic.  Venr.  ii  2  26  §  63 ;  Cam 
jndimtiim  nmifaeeret^  addicins  Hermippo  et  ab  hoc  ductm  est  (Flac,  20  §  48 ; 
also  g  45),  Apud  Xomtm  quidam^  jmiicatum  dtici  videfis  percontattts  ita: 
quanti  addielii^t  *  Millti  numnium  ■ :  A^ihil  (/</d/>,  dwyis  licet  (Cic  Oral,  n  63 
§  255),  where  the  joke  hes  in  the  use  by  the  play- writer  Noviua  of  addictu* 
both  of  a  slave  knocked  down  at  a  price  by  an  auctioneer,  and  of  the  fate 
of  a  judgment  debtor. 

Some  refer  addicere  and  duei  juhere  to  different  occaBions^  cf  Karlowa 
CP.  S  191  Wla«8ak  PO.  i  96.  On  addu^ere  see  my  CJIomttL  on  tie  Cauftiu^tu 
p.  184.  Biici  jmm  praettms  is  used  of  a  creditor's  taking  oflf  slaves  in 
default  of  noial  transfer  (D.  is  4  fr  26  §  6;  fr  28).  It  is  constiint  in  Livy 
of  persons  l»eing  orderetl  to  prison  on  criminal  charges  (iii  49  §  2  ;  56  §  4,  etc.). 
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times  the  personal  conBnemeut  took  place  only  in  the  case  of 

utterly  insolvent  debtors,  and  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
appearance  before  the  praetor  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
debt.  A  champion  surety  {vindex)  who  paid  the  debt  had  a 
right  to  the  like  stringent  process  to  recover  his  money  from  the 
debtor  {actio  depensi).  Anyone  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  the 
debtor  by  force,  when  led  ofiTor  imprisoned  by  his  creditor,  was 
condemned  not  only  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  debt  but  in  a  fine 
besides.  If  however  the  vindea;  instead  of  paying  the  creditor 
appeared  in  court  and  disputed  the  judgment,  he  was  himself 
responsilile  tor  the  issue,  and  if  the  decision  (whether  by  the 
praetor  himself  or  by  a  judge  appointed  by  him  to  try  the 
case)  waa  against  the  vindeir,  he  would,  I  presume,  be  coudemoed 
in  damages  to  twnce  the  amuunt  of  the  debt.  The  debtor  would 
be  then  liable  to  the  vhidex  only** 

The  debtor  in  his  creditors  shackles  is,  in  Livy's  account  of 
early  Roman  history,  spoken  of  as  in  slavery,  and  Quiutilian 
{Inst,  vii  3  §  26)  mentions  as  a  questi6n  for  discussion  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  an  addictus,  quern  lea;  servire  dojiec  solvent 
jiibet,  isenms  sit,  but  gives  decisive  arguments  for  the  negative. 
The  truth  is,  his  legal  rights  were  in  suspense  but  not  destroyed. 
No  Roman  could  be  slave  of  another  Roman  within  Roman 
tenitory*.  The  judgment  debtor  retained  his  full  name  and 
tribe  as  any  other  free  person:  he  was  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  law',  not  as  a  mere  chattel  at  the  caprice  and  disposal  of 
his  master:  whether  the  creditor  consented  or  not,  he  recovered 
his  liberty  on  full  discharge  of  his  debt,  and  then  did  not,  like 
an  emancipated  slave,  become  a  libertinun,  but  remained  itige- 
nuus  (if  he  had  been  so  before).     Whether  he  was  held  as  a 

*  linger  {ZRQ.  vii  203)  holds  tliat  the  debtor,  not  the  viwdex^  would  be 
liable  for  the  double. 

*  Otherwise  in  GauL  Plerupts  (d&  plebe)  cum  aui  atrt  aiieno  aul 
magnitudine  (rihittomm  mtt  injuria  potenttorum  preniuniur,  stm  in  Bervi* 
tutem  dicuni  nobilibu^y  {quihiu)  in  hos  mckm  omnia  mnt  jura^  quae  domimi 
in  servm  (Caea.  B.  0\  vi  1 3  §  2).  See  Mommsen  in  Fe^tgahe  fur  Besder^ 
p.  266. 

*  A  jitdicatu^  could  be  stolen  but  so  could  other  free  i^versons  (Qai*  j 
111199;  ^'  ^l^^'h  2  fr  38).  A  free  man  iq  bodily  confinement  woa  aoij 
technically  possessed  (D.  xlia  it  2^  §2). 
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mere  pledge  or  was  legally  compellable^  to  work  for  his  creditor 
is  not  aaid:  be  may  have  been  willing  to  do  sa»  in  order  to  pay 

off  his  debt  or  to  keep  down  interest  (if  that  continued  to  run), 
or  to  obtain  better  treatment  Practically  he  would  have  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  original  purpose  of  the  treatioent 
was  no  doubt  to  put  pressure  on  him,  so  as  to  induce  him  to 
give  up  his  property  and  the  services  of  his  family  aud  self  for 
the  discharge  of  his  debts, 

4,  Execution  on  the  person  was  allowed  by  the  xii  tables 
in  the  case  of  one  who  admitted  a  money  debt  (cf,  anifesd  debi- 
tores  pro  judicatis  ha  bent ur  Paul  v  SO  §  2)  as  well  as  in  that  of  a 
judgment  In  the  lea;  Mubria  (42 — 35  B.a)  the  local  magis- 
trates (in  Cisalpine  Gaul)  can  allow  it  (dud  jubeto),  in  the  case 
of  a  loan  certain  of  coined  money*  (see  p.  309)  not  exceeding 
15000  sesterces  (£120  to  £150),  provided  defendant  has  admitted 
the  debt,  but  not  paid  it  or  satisfied  his  creditor  ;  or  baa  given 
no  answer  at  all  on  the  matter,  or  has  not  made  due  defence,  or 
after  lawful  trial  has  been  condemned  (cap.  21).  This  was  no 
doubt  following  the  practice  at  Rome  but  limiting  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  small  amounts.  In  any  other  case  except  that  of  loan 
certain  as  above,  the  praetor  at  Rome  is  to  grant  execution, 
whether  by  arrest  or  by  possession  and  sale  of  defendant's  estate, 
the  occasion  for  one  of  these  remedies  rather  than  the  other 
being  not  determined  in  the  law  so  far  as  we  have  it  (cap. 
22).  Nor  do  we  know  when  the  remedy  by  manus  injeciio 
was  to  be  applied  under  the  charter  of  Ossuna;  the  clause  is 
only  half  preserved. 

5.  But  it  was  not  only  in  execution  of  a  judgment  that 
'laying  hand  on'  was  allowed.  Statutable  authority  was  re- 
quired for  subjecting  a  debtor  to  such  a  stringent  and  summary 

*  The  word,s  io  Quintilian'a  lex  iennrejuhet  prove  nothiDg  in  a  rhetorical 
thesia  To  another  question  An  is^  quern  dum  addicta  est  mater  peperit^ 
ferPU3  tit  natu^  he  gives*  no  answer  {Inst  lii  6  §  25).  See  SavigDy  F«rm. 
Schr.  ii  446  sq. 

^  Demelius  (ConfeM,  p.  140)  siipposea  that  this  prcxxsdure  was  applicable 
to  all  admissions  of  debts  of  money  certain,  not  merely  of  loans  aa 
Savigny  {Verm.  Schr.  11451,  etc,)  takes  it  A  large  meaniog  was  given  to 
eredita  pecnnia  in  the  interpretatiow  of  the  le.v  Comelin  respecting  aiireties, 
and  Gains'  words  may  be  taken  as  more  general  (Gai  iii  124). 
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procesB.  Such  authority  was  given  (evideotly  in  early  times) 
io  certain  cases  named  by  Oaius  (iv  22 — 25)*  The  first  is  the 
lex  Publilia  which  granted  it  against  the  debtor  who  had  not 
repaid  his  surety  {spmisor)  within  six  months.  Then  the  lex 
Furia  against  any  creditor  who  had  exacted  more  thau  bis  feur 
share  from  one  of  several  co-sureties;  besides  several  others  in 
many  cases.  The  plaintiff,  after  naming  the  subject  of  his  suit, 
accompanied  the  arrest  with  the  words  *  on  that  account  I  lay 
hand  on  thee  as  upon  one  judged  {pro  judtcato),*  and  in  conse- 
quence the  defendant  was  not  allowed  to  throw  off  the  hand 
and  plead  his  own  case  (pro  se  agere).  By  the  lex  Vallia  how- 
ever this  incapacity  was  removed  from  all  persons  subjected  to 
personal  arrest,  except  judgment  debtors  and  those  who  had 
not  repaid  their  surety  (depemi).  The  attachment  of  the 
person  however  remained:  and  it  was  allowed  also  in  many 
other  cases,  distinguished  from  the  above  by  the  words  pro 
judicata  being  omitted  from  the  formal  words.  Thus  it  was 
allowed  by  the  lex  Fnria  testa mentaria  agninst  anyone,  not 
within  the  exceptions  of  the  statute,  who  had  taken  by  will  or 
mortis  ciinsa  more  than  1000  (MS.  has  100)  asses;  and  by  the 
lex  Marcia  against  moneylenders  in  order  to  enforce  repayment 
of  interest  which  they  had  exacted*.  Gaius  notes  that  by 
a  mistake  the  draftsman  of  the  lex  FuHa  testaitientaria  had 
inserted  the  words  pro  judicata  in  the  form  of  words  given, 
though  the  statute  had  not  directed  the  treatment  as  of  a  judg- 
ment debtor.  In  this  latter  class  of  eases  the  fatal  wurds  were 
not  used  in  making  the  arrest  and  the  debtor  was  under  no 
incapacity  to  maintain  his  own  cause. 

6.  By  Gaius'  time  arrest  in  private  causes  had  ceased  at 
least  in  this  form  of  manus  wjectio  along  with  the  other  legis 
acliones.     But  a  reminiscence  of  the  old  stringency  survived  in 

'  If  the  moDeyleoder  had  exacted  {i,e.  by  process),  not  merely  received, 
interest  it  would  ije  double  of  the  anioant  in  cotisequence  of  the  debtor's 
contesting  the  judgnient.  If  the  moneyleader  in  his  turn  contested  the 
suit  for  recovery  under  the  lea:  Maraa^  he  would  have  to  f»ay  twice  this, 
i.e.  fourfold  the  onginal  amount.  Karlowa  (CI\  p.  197)  j>oints  out  that 
this  might  explain  Cato'a  langtiage  {Hit  t)  Majorea  rtostri  iia  m  l^ibui 
pamerunt  furetn  dttpli  amdemnari^  femratorem  quadruple 
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the  requireraent  that  in  suits  judicati  or  depend  defenilant 
should  give  security  for  payment  of  the  judgment  (judicatum 
solvi)  (Gai  iv  22 — 25). 

Attachment  of  the  person  still  remained  ^  as  we  see  from 
Caecilius*  words :  addici  nunc  et  vinciri  multos  videnins  (Gell.  xx 
I  §51);  from  such  expressions  as  vel  in  publica  vel  in  privata 
vincula  ductus  (D,  iv6  tr  23  pr);  from  the  grant  of  an  action 
against  those  who  prevented  food  and  bedding  being  brought  in 
to  one  judged  (D.  xlii  i  fr  34)  and  other  allusions  {e.g.  Gai.  iii 
199  m  judicatm  subreptm  est\  Cod.  vii  71  fr  i).  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  are  mere  relics  of  old  times :  but  they  may  be  in- 
stances of  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  com-t  or  for  special 
misdemeanours  (cf.  Paul  v  26  §2). 

7*  The  compatibility  of  a  supposed  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  with  its  evident  continuance  long  afterwards  is 
well  illustrated  by  English  experience.     In  1869  the  Debtors' 

1  In  Greek  coatitricis  especially  in  Egypt  before  uiid  iifter  the  Empire 
was  efitabliubedf  execution  00  the  {:>ersou  wajj  found,  btit  it  may  have  been 
always,  aa  it  certflinly  wa«  9ometime«,  illegal  Papyri  whew  it  wfis 
Bometinic^  included  in  the  acknowledgment  of  debt,  and  an  edict  (Bnins 
no.  69)  of  Tib,  Alexander  praefect  of  Egypt  (68  a.d.)  B|>eakH  of  perstms 
being  thrown  into  prison  nominally  for  debt«  due  to  the  liiM.%  really  for 
private  debts.  (This  may,  aa  Revillout  and  Alitteis  suggeat,  l)c  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  fine  to  the  State  was  sometimes  made  paii  of  the  penalty  for 
non-payment  of  a  private  debt.  Or  may  it  be  that  the  fiae-collectors  were 
engaged  to  colleLt  private  debts  ?) 

In  the  4tb  century  St  Ambrose  Hpeaka  of  it  as  a  fact  in  vivid  language. 
Vidi  ego  pauperem  ditci^  dnm  cogeretwr  mlvere  quod  mm  /tahebal;  trahi  ad 
oaireerenij  qma  innum  deerat  ad  inenmm  potentia^  deducere  t'n  attetionem 
fitim  9UO»  ut  ad  tempus  poenam  differre  posset  (de  iVaftuM.  p.  724,  ed. 
Ballertni):  and  in  speAking  of  arrests  of  corpses  he  alludes  no  doubt  to 
treatment  of  the  living  also  :  Quotient  vidi  teneri  defnnctos  pro  /fitpiore  et 
negari  tiimtdum  dum  faenu4  exposcitur.  Quibus  ego  acquieiyi  libenter  ut 
»umn  coiistriiiget'ejtt  debitorem  ut  electa  eo  fidejussor  evader  et.  Ha^  sunt 
foneratoribu^  leges.  Dixi  itaque:  tenete  reum  vestruin,  et^  ne  possii  dabi^ 
domum  diicite;  claudite  in  eMculo  V€stro....F€ccai&rum  reos  post  Tnortem 
career  emiitit^  m*  cluuditis.  N^unc  vero  capiie  minuliis  est^  re/tementwribtis 
tam&n  nexihus  alligate^  ne  viTieula  imtra  ^wn  sentiat  durus  et  rigidus  debitor 
et  qui  jam  tion  noeerit  erubescent  Unum  sane  est  quod  )wn  titnere  postUis^ 
quia  posoere  non  noidt  alimm$ct  (de  Tobia  10),  See  Mitteis'  Eeichsreckt,  eic, 
p.  445  foU. 
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Act  (32  and  33  Vict.  cap.  62)  was  passed,  aod  the  general 
impression  of  the  public  (who  had  not  read  the  Act)  seemed 
to  be  that  imprisonment  for  debt  (except  for  fraud)  was  gone. 
The  Act  did  abolish  in  genemi  terms  arrest  or  imprisonment 
for  default  of  payment  of  money':  but  preserved  it  (with  the 
maxiraura  limit  of  one  year)  in  certain  cases  of  which  the 
principal  were  when  the  money  required  was  a  penalty  by  law, 
and  when  it  was  an  amount  recoverable  summarily  by  Justices 
e.g.  for  police  offences.  And  it  anthorized  any  court  to  commit, 
for  six  weeks  or  less,  any  debtor  who  has  been  ordered  to  pay 
and  has  had  means  to  pay  since  the  order.  Debtors  suspected 
of  fleeing  from  justice  and  fraudulent  debtors  are  of  course  also 
excepted,  '*Yet  according  to  the  latest  returns  8375  persona 
"  were  committed  to  prison  in  one  year  and  these  were  not 
"  exceptional  figures.  Some  County  Court  Judges  make  orders 
**  for  committal  freely,  and  they  fill  the  local  prisons  with  debtors 
"  technitmlly  guilty  of  contempt  of  court*.  Others  rarely  send 
"anyone  to  prison.  Yet  debtoi-s  who  have  incurred  debt  on 
'*  a  large  scale,  apply  to  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  are  not  sent 
"to  prison  unless  guilty  of  grave  fraud."  {Times,  7  June,  1897, 
abridged.)  I  suspect  some  such  description  would  not  be  un- 
suitable if  applied  to  Rome  after  the  Poetelian  statute,  though 
executiou  by  seizure  and  sale  of  defendant's  property  had 
legjilly  and  usually  superseded  personal  detention  for  non-pay- 
ment in  private  actions. 

B.    Attachment  or  the  phoperty. 

1.  The  ordinary  mode  of  executing  a  judgment  in  Gaius' 
time  when  the  debtor  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  was  by 
seizure  and  sale  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  debtor.  Seizure  of 
the  estate  {missio  in  possesidonemY  was  ordered  by  the  praetor 
in  several  cases  in  order  to  secure  it  for  rightful  claimants, 
e.g.  for  legatees  or  claimants  under  a  trust  when  the  heir  did 
not  give  proper  security  (D.  xxxvi4);  for  a  pregnant  woman 

1  Comporo  the  hiunorous  account  of  something  analogous  in  Scotch 
law  in  Scott's  Antiquary  ch,  xzxix. 

*  QitodJHs  dieenii  non  obtemperavennt  (Paul  v  26  §  3), 

*  Equal  in  modem  English  law  to  *  a  receiving  order.* 
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whose  child  would  have  a  prior  claim  to  a  vacant  inheritance 
(D.  xxxviig);  for  a  ward  who  is  without  proper  guardians  to 
defend  him  against  a  suit  (D.  xlii  4  fr  3 — 5) ;  for  one  bona  fide 
absent  on  state  service  or  captured  by  the  enemy  (it.  fr6 
§§1,2);  and  in  cases  of  damni  infecti  (D.  xxxix  2  fr  7  pr),  etc. 

This  seizure  and  possession  does  not  lead  to  usucapion*;  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  bonorum  possessio  granted  to  a 
praetorian  heir.  It  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the 
estate  and  is  of  a  temporary  and  provisional  character,  giving 
way  eventually  either  to  a  definitive  transference  to  the  rightful 
claimant  or  to  sale  for  the  satisfaction  of  creditors  (D,  xlii  4 
fr  12).  The  praetor  protected  those  sent  into  possession  by  an 
interdict  against  disturbers  (D,  xliii  4), 

Possession,  with  sale  in  immediate  prospect  {possideri  nen- 
digue),  was  the  Roman  term  for  proceedings  in  bankruptcy 
V against  debtors  deceased,  or  avoiding  creditors,  or  failing  to 
'  satisfy  a  judgment.  The  last  is  the  case  particularly  in  view 
now*  A  reasonable  time,  fixed  partly  by  the  xii  tables,  partly 
by  the  praetor's  edict,  was  allowed  to  enable  the  debtor  to 
find  the  money.  If  this  time  elapsed  without  payment  or 
the  creditors  being  otherwise  satisfied,  application  was  made 
to  the  praetor,  and  fje  directed  the  petitioning  creditor  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  the  debtor.  The  order  was  apparently 
almost  a  matter  of  course,  not  one  granted  only  after  inquiry  by 
the  praetor  (cf.  Keller  SemeMr.  p.  79  sqq.). 

2.  As  a  rule,  only  those  debts  which  are  absolute  and 
acttiallv  due  justify  such  an  application  by  a  creditor.  A  debt 
due  fnim  a  pecidium  m  good  for  this  purpose,  until  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  there  is  nothing  in  the  peculium.  A  conditional 
creditor  may  in  some  cases  be  sent  into  possession  rei  servandae 
causa,  but  for  bankruptcy  proceedings  a  creditf»r  must  be  one 


^  As  it  wa8  not  a  question  of  exclusive  possesaioii  to  seoure  uBucapion 
here  was  no  necessity  to  turn  out  the  owner,  Cioero  giveo  the  words  of 
the  edict  in  hi^  time :  Qui  €X  miicio  mea  in  poneuitmem  vtnerint^  eo*  ita 
mdeinr  in  ^xmsemone  eae  oporiere;  quod  ibidem  recte  euiiodire  poterunt  id 
ibidem  ctuttodiunt;  quod  non  poterunt^  id  au/erre  atque  ahducere  ticebiL 
Dominum  invitvm  deiruderv  non  placet  (Quint.  27  §  84.     Cf.  D.  xxxix.  2 
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entitled  to  press  for  a  sale  (D.  xlii  4  fr6  pr;  fr  14  §2;  xv  1 
fr  50  pr ;  cf.  xlii  4  f r  7  §  14)*.  The  creditor  sent  into  possession 
was  not  regarded  as  an  officer  of  the  court:  he  was  acting  on 
his  own  and  other  creditors'  behalf  as  a  volunteer  and  could 
leave  possession  when  he  chose.  But  while  there  he  was  com- 
petent and  was  bound  to  manage  properly,  to  let  or  sell  the 
fruits,  to  let  out  the  services  of  slaves  or  beasts,  to  feed  the 
household,  repair  the  buildings,  and,  if  that  be  the  best 
course,  to  defend  the  slaves  against  noxal  suits.  He  was  not 
responsible  for  mere  fault  (as  is  a  creditor  in  possession  of  a 
pledge)  but  for  fraud  in  a  wide  sense»  and  is  liable  to  an  action 
171  factuin.  On  the  other  hand  he  could  recover  his  expenses. 
The  persons  entitled  to  sue  him  or  be  sued  by  him  are  the 
creditors  or  tlieir  caretaker,  or,  if  the  matter  does  not  pruceed  to 
a  sale,  the  debtor  himself  (D,  xlii  5  fr  8  ^  1—4;  fr  9). 

From  the  time  of  Labeo  at  least,  other  creditors  were 
entitled  to  join  iu  the  possession,  and  to  continue  even  if  the 
petitioning  creditor  has  got  payment  and  retired.  If  several 
creditors  in  possession  did  not  agree  who  should  manage  and 
make  an  inventory,  etc.  the  praetor  decided.  For  the  conduct 
of  a  suit  a  curator  ought  to  be  appointed  with  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  the  creditors,  either  from  among  themselves 
or  not  When  an  estate  was  large  and  scattered,  several 
caretakers  would  be  appointed,  and  any  persons  deputed  by 
them  to  conduct  suits  gave  or  took  security  in  the  name,  not 
of  the  estate- owner,  but  of  the  appointing  caretaker.  Any 
actions  to  be  brought  against  them  might  be  brought  in 
solidum  against  any  one  of  them  at  the  creditor's  option.  Such 
caretakers  would  also  conduct  the  sale  (D. xlii  5  fr 8§4;  14, 
iSpr;  tit. 7  fr  2, 3). 

After  possession  had  lasted  for  thirty  days,  further  proceed- 
ings could  be  taken  with  a  view  to  a  sale^.    The  thirty  days  gave 

*  See  Dernbui^  EmL  honor,  p.  97  sq, 

*  Thi«  was  a  matter  which  formeil  ^jart  of  a  provincial  govemor's  edict : 
o£  Oic.  AtL  vi  I  §15  Edicendum,  putavi...de  fufreditaium  pa$»e8sionibiUf  de 
bonis  poMtdendi^  mndendu^  magutfi^  famsndu^  quae  ex  edido  et  pottukm 
et  fieri  aolent.  The  procedure  ia  referred  to  impressively  by  Cicero  Quint 
1 5  §  50  Cujus  bmui  ex  edicto  possidentur^  /aijn4  omnis  fama  ei  ej^istiniatio 
cum  bonis  simul  pmtidetur;  de  quo  libdii  in  ceUberrimis  locis  pr&ponuntur^ 
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an  opportunity  for  the  debtor  or  his  friends  or  representatives 
to  settle  the  affair  or  to  apply  to  the  praetor  with  suitable 
objections,  and  the  creditors  would  then  be  better  able  to 
estimate  the  financial  position  of  the  estate.  The  creditors 
then  met,  and  one  of  their  number  was  elected  to  arrange  the 
sale  and  settle  its  conditions.  He  was  called  magister.  Some- 
times it  was  a  curator  appointed  by  the  praetor.  The  sale, 
apparently  by  auction,  followed  in  ten  days.  Where  it  was 
a  deceased's  estate  that  was  sold,  the  times  were  half  those 
named  (i.e.  15  and  5  days)^  there  not  being  in  that  case  the 
same  cause  for  indulgent  consideration  as  there  was  when 
the  debtor  was  alive;  for  the  sale  was  followed  by  infamy. 
A  necessary  heir  (i.e.  a  slave)  was  not  liable  to  have  any 
property  of  his  own  sold,  which  he  had  acquii-ed  independently 
of  the  inheritance  after  the  testator's  death  (Qai.  iii  79;  ii  154, 
155  ;  lex  Agrar,  Le.  Bruns  no.  1 1  §  56). 

3.  The  estate  {bona)  was  sold*  as  a  whole  (per  universi- 
tatem).  It  is  not  definitely  stated  whether  the  biddings  were 
for  the  assets  only  and  the  pui-chase  money  then  distributed 

huie  ne  perira  qnidetn  tacite  obscitregne  concediiur;  cut  magi^tri  fiunt  ei 
domini  constitnufUur  {*  for  whom  masters  are  appointed  and  put  aa  owuera 
of  his  pro(>erty')  qui  qua  Itige  et  qua  conditimM  perwU  pronuntieni^  de  quo 
homins  prtieconu  vox  praedicat  ei  preiium  eonjlcii,  huio  ctcerbtjuimum  vivo 
tfidentique  funui  duciiur. 

The  TJioffister  is  also  referred  to  in  Cic.  AtL  i  i  §  3. 

^  All  theae  figures  are  doubtful  owing  to  the  state  of  Gala's'  MS. 

*  The  bonorum  emptio  of  private  baokrnpta  must  be  diatingmslied  from 
the  pm"chase  of  goods  or  estates  confiscated  by  the  State,  whether  taken  in 
war  or  from  citizens  condemned  for  crime.  Thia  was  usually  sold  as  a 
whole  by  the  qiiae^itors.  The  purchaser  was  called  sector  (se^torea  vocantur 
qui  publice  bona  niercantiir  Gai.  iv  146)  apparently  because  he  sold  it  in 
detail  (^cut  it  up').  Sector  i»  frequent  in  Cic.  Rose.  Com.  (g§  80,  SB,  94,  etc 
cf.  ^  2  [ ),  The  term  sectio  was  often  applied  to  the  mass  of  property  itself, 
e.g.  Cic.  Inv.  45  §  85  Ej^  hosiibus  equu$  est  capttts^  cujus  praedae  lectio  non 
veniit;  PhiL  ii  26  ^  64  Hasta  pomta  pro  aede  Jons  StcUoris,  h&tia  Cn,  Pompei 
vod  acerbitdmae  suhjeeta  prasconis.  Ex^tectantibtts  omnihtts  qmsnam  ad 
iiiud  a^us  §eotiomi  auderet  aceedere^  inventus  est  nemo  praeter  AnUmium  qui 
Pompei  sector,,. esse  aitderet;  Caes*  B.  Q.  1133  Sectionem  efus  oppidi  univer- 
mm  Caesar  veneUdit,  The  purchaser  became  owner  ex  Jure  Quiriiium 
(Varr,  ER.  ii  10  §  4).  Prisoners  taken  in  war  were  generaDj  sold 
aeparataly  bj  the  quaesiors. 
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mteably  to  the  creditors,  the  surplus,  if  any,  beiog  given  to 
the  debtor,  or  were  directed  primarily  to  the  liabilities,  and 
the  person  who  offered  to  pay  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
debts  was  declared  purchaser.  The  latter  course  is  generally 
assumed  to  have  beeo  taken,  and  where  the  estate  was  known 
or  supposed  to  be  insolvent,  was  no  doubt  the  most  con- 
venient". If  the  creditors  were  not  paid  in  full,  after-acquired 
property  was  liable  to  be  taken  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  creditors  (Gai.  ii  1 55  ;  D.  xlii  3  fr  7)\  Otherwise  the  debtor 
was  not  liable'  after  the  sale  to  any  suit,  or  able  to  bring  any 
suit,  on  matters  preceding  the  sale  (ex  ante  gesto  D,  xlii  7  fr4; 
8  fr  25  §  7).  Among  bidders  preference  is  given  to  the  largest 
creditor,  then  to  other  creditors,  and  then  to  relatives  (D. 
xlii  5  fr  16). 

The  purchaser  (bonorum  emptor)  acquired  the  equitable 
ownersliip  of  the  things?!  constituting  the  estate,  without  further 
conveyance,  but  needed  usucapion  to  perfect  his  legal  title. 
The  praetor  protected  his  position  by  granting  him  an  inter- 
dict (sometimes  called  possessorium  Gai,  iv  145)  against  dis- 
turbers, and  actions  (utiles),  framed  on  the  analogy  of  the 
successor  to  a  deceaseds  estate  (bonoram  possessor),  to  enable 
him  to  collect  debts  due  to  the  estate.  He  could  be  sued 
by  creditors  in  a  like  way  (Gai.  iii  80,  81;  iv  35).  If  a  debtor 
to  the  estate  was  also  creditor,  the  bofioimm  emptor  had  in 
suing  to  deduct  accordingly  (see  chap,  viii  c  2).  As  regards 
goods  pledged,  he  stood  in  the  shoes  of  the  debtor  and  could 
claim  only  for  the  surplus  (cf  Cod.  vii  72  fr6)\ 

4.  In  payment  of  debts,  some  were  privileged  and  entitled 
to  payment  in  full  before  ordinary  debts  were  regarded.  Of 
these  the  first  in  rank  were  the  fisc  (including  anything  due 

1  It  is  implied  in  Milo*a  goods  being  sold  Memuncia  (Ascoq.  in  Milon* 
p.  159  Hot.  =  48  Kiea'iling).     Cf.  pro  fyortione  venire  in  Gai.  ii  155. 

*  In  the  case  of  p^Mieatw  hmiotum  the  fiac  did  not  take  after-acquired 
property,  unless  the  owner  was  deported  (D.  ati?ii  i  fr  22  ^  5 ;  Cod.  ix  49  fr  2). 

3  But  see  Lenel  EP.  p.  347* 

*  The  interposition  of  an  emptor  bofiortim  between  debtor  and 
creditors  was  given  up  along  with  the  formulary  procedure  (Just. 
iii  12). 
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to  Caesar  and  Augusta),  and  funeral  expenses  of  the  debtor 
himself  (if  deceased)  or  of  anyone  fi>r  whose  funeral  he 
was  liable  (Paul  i  21  g  15  ;  v  12  §  10;  D.  xlix  14  fr  6;  xlii  5 
fri/pr).  Next  came  a  woman's  claim  for  her  dowry  by  the 
ret  tLvoriae  judiciujn,  and  some  other  cases  where  there  was 
no  legal  marriage  and  consequently  no  right  to  that  action 
(Cod,  viii  17  fr  12  gi,5;  D.  xxiv3  fr  22  §  13;  xlii  5  fr  i/g  1); 
debts  due  to  a  ward  by  one  who^  not  being  a  guardicm,  acted 
as  his  guardian  or  did  business  for  hira ;  debts  due  by  their 
caretakers  to  spendthrifts,  deaf,  mutes,  or  idiots ;  debts  due 
on  loans  fur  the  repair  of  buildings  (this  was  by  a  constitution 
of  Marcus  Aurelius) ;  or  for  building  or  buying  or  fitting 
ships  (D*  xlii  5  fr  19  §  i— fr  23,  24  §  i ;  34).  Among  these  there 
is  no  preference,  date  of  debt  not  being  regarded.  The 
privilege  of  the  fisc  is  only  for  its  own  proper  debts,  not  for 
debts  of  an  estate  which  has  fallen  to  it ;  and  claims  for  penalties 
come  after  creditors  (D.  xlix  I4fr6pr;  fr  17).  Anyone  who 
has  supplied  money  to  pay  a  privileged  debtor  stands  in  hia 
place  (D.  xlii  5  fr  24  §  3 ;  tit.  3  fr  2).  Those  who  have  deposited 
money  with  a  banker  at  interest  i-ank  with  other  creditors,  but 
if  it  was  a  mere  deposit  and  the  actual  money  is  found,  the 
depositor  can  claim  it  before  all  privileges  (D.  xvi  3  fr  7  §  2 ;  xlii 

Sfr24§2). 

5,  If  a  debtor  dies  and  his  heir  is,  or  is  thought  to  be, 
insolvent,  the  creditors  of  the  debtor  can  obtain  separation  of 
the  two  estates  so  that  those  who  trusted  the  deceased  may  not 
be  swamped  by  the  creditt^rs  of  one  whom  they  never  trusted. 
The  separation  is  not  granted  at  the  request  of  the  heir's 
creditors,  who  cannot  prevent  their  debtor  from  incurring  fresh 
debts  by  acceptance  of  another^s  inheritance  any  more  than 
in  any  other  way.  Such  a  separation  is  not  granted  more  than 
five  years  after  the  acceptance  of  the  inheritance,  nor  if  the 
estates  have  been  inextricably  confused  (which  can  hardly  take 
place  with  landed  property),  nor  if  the  debtor  has  sold  the 
inheritance,  nor  if  the  applying  creditors  have  accepted  the  heir 
as  their  debtor  {heredis  personam  secuti)  by  novating  their 
debts  with  him  or  taking  interest  or  pledges  or  sureties  from 
him.     Nor  can  they,  after  obtaining  separation  and  finding  the 
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result  unsatisfactory,  go  back  upon  it,  and  claim  for  the  reaidiae 
of  their  debts  upon  the  heirs  estate.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  debtors  estate  prove  more  than  sufficient  for  its  own 
creditors,  the  hefr*s  creditors  ciin,  if  not  futly  satisfied,  come 
upon  what  is  left  (I>.  xlii  6  fr  i  §§  1,2,  10.  12,  15,17;  fr  5,  22). 
Legatees  could  however  claim  before  the  heir's  creditors  (fr6  pr). 

So  if  a  debtor  become  heir  to  his  surety,  the  surety's 
creditor  (or  creditors)  can  obtain  separation  of  the  two  estates, 
notwithstanding  that  in  strict  law  the  surety's  obligation  is  ex- 
tingnisheii  by  merger.  If  the  surety's  estate  is  not  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  creditor,  he  can  still  claim  with  the  other  creditors 
of  the  principal  debtor's  own  estate,  which  was  primarily 
responsible  (ik  fr  3  pr,  §  i ). 

6.  The  persons  liable  to  a  sale  of  their  estates  at  the 
instance  of  their  creditors  were  (see  Gai.  iii  78) : 

(a)  Judgment*debtors>  With  these  may  be  classed 
those  who  admitted  (without  discharging)  the  debt;  and  those 
who  had  taken  no  steps  to  meet  the  suit  (D.  xlii  2  fr  i  ;  and 
lew  Ruhr.  21), 

(b)  PersoDS  hiding  from  their  creditors^  without  atjyone 
to  defend  them  in  their  absence.  The  hiding  must  be  in- 
tentional in  order  to  avoid  their  creditors ;  not  merely 
momentary  or  occasional  but  persistent ;  the  debtor  may  be 
abroad  or  in  Rome,  but  dodging  behind  a  column  is  enough 
to  make  latitation;  it  need  not  be  against  all  creditors,  but, 
in  order  to  justify  the  application,  it  must  be  latitation  against 
the  applicant  (D.  xlii  4  f r  7  §§  1^8,  §  1 3  ad  Jin. ;  tit.  5  fr  ^6), 

(c)  Mivdmen  and  spendthrifts,  who  are  not  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  properly  hiding,  may  yet,  if  their  debts  be  urgent, 
have  their  estates  sold,  the  surplus  being  reserved  for  them 
{ih.%  10-^12). 

(of)  Persons  in  exile,  if  not  defended  against  their 
creditors  (D.  xlii  4  fr  1 3  ;  Cic.  Qitinct  19  §  60,  see  pp.  465,  470), 

(e)  Persons  who  under  the  fe.r  Jtdia  have  voluntarily 
surrendered  their  estates  to  their  creditors''.     This  might  be 

1  Cf.  Cic  Verr.  ii  24  §  59  Insimfdctni  homitiem  frawdandi  causa  du- 
OMtiiH'f  po^tukint  ut  bona  po^Mere  juheat  {Verves),  On  this  matter  sea 
Cic.  JJTO  Quinctw  and  below,  pp.  47 2j  480. 

'  Compftre  in  English  kw^  *  file  petition  in  bankruptcy.^ 
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done  in  court,  or  informally  by  letter  or  message,  and  must 
be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  distinct  acknowledgment  of 
debt  or  by  confession  in  court  or  by  condemnation.  The  debtor 
does  not  lose  the  ownership  of  his  goods  until  the  sale,  and  can 
up  till  then  recall  his  surrender  and  defend  himself  against 
actions.  If  his  assets  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  hia  debts  in 
full,  his  after-acquired  property,  if  considerable,  will  be  held 
liable,  but  only  with  the  limit  of  in  quod  facere  potest  (D,  xlii2 
fr  3 — g).  A  debtor  so  surrendering  his  estate  did  not  become 
infamous  by  its  sale;  and  he  was  not  liable  to  personal  im- 
prisonment (Cod.  ii  1 1  fr  1 1 ;  vii  7 1  fr  i ). 

(/)  Deceased  persons,  w^hen  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
no  heir  or  possessor  of  the  estate  or  other  lawful  successor  who 
will  defend  deceased  against  creditors  (Gai.  iii  jS ;  Cic,  QuincL 
i9§6o ;  cf.  D.  xlii  5  fr  4  sub  Jim). 

7.  If  possession  and  sale  are  obtained  by  fraud  or  by  one 
who  is  not  a  creditor,  they  are  null  (D.  xlii  4  fr  7  §  3  ;  tit.  5  fr  12). 
A  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius  directed  complainants  of  non-legal 
sale  to  have  the  question  tried  by  a  praejudtcium  and  not 
appeal  to  the  emperor  (ik  5  fr  30  ;  cf,  Cic.  Qtiiwct  8  §  30). 

The  sieizure  and  s^ile  of  a  debtor's  estate  rested  on  the 
imperiuvi,  i.e.  executive  authority  of  the  praetor  or  provincial 
governor;  and  was  beyond  the  power  of  municipal  magistrates 
{lex  Ruhr.  21,22;  D.  ii  i  fr4;  Li  fr26).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  a  praetor,  P.  Rutilius  (Gai.  iv  35),  who  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  consul  of  105  B.C.  But 
some  such  arrangement  may  have  existed  before.  A  honorum 
emptor  is  mentioned  in  the  le^  Agrar,  56(0.0.  111). 

8w  In  the  case  of  an  inheritance  an  heir,  before  entering, 
sometimes  bargained  with  the  creditors  to  accept  a  percentage 
of  their  debts  as  a  due  discharge.  Such  a  bargain  was  good 
according  to  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius,  only  if  made  after  a 
meeting  of  the  creditors  and  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
majority,  A  majority  for  this  purpose  meant  a  majority  not  in 
number  but  in  amount  of  debt ;  if  that  were  equal,  then  a 
majority  in  number  was  required  :  and  again  if  that  was  equal, 
then  the  praetor  accepted  the  opinion  of  the  more  distinguished. 
If  several    persons   were  joint  creditors   for   the   same   debt, 
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they  were  reckoned  as  one.  Absent  creditors,  at  least  since 
M.  Aureljus'  rescript,  if  privileged,  or  possessing  special  claims 
by  mortgage  or  mandate,  were  not  bound  by  the  decision. 
Such  a  bargain  may  be  made  by  a  suus  heres  or  a  necessary 
heir  though  a  slave,  if  it  be  made  before  any  actual  meddling 
with  the  loheritaDce  (D.  ii  14  fr  7  §  17 — fr  10 pr;  xvii  i  fr  58  §  l; 
xl4fr54§i). 

C.  1.  The  system  of  possessing  and  selliug  a  debtor  8  whole 
estate,  however  suitable  when  he  was  really  insolvent,  was  a 
cumbrous  mode  of  enforcing  a  judgment  against  a  solvent  but 
obstinate  defendant.  Antoninus  Pius  took  apparently  a  new 
step  in  directing  the  magistrates  of  the  Roman  people  to 
execute  the  sentences  of  the  judges  or  arbitrators  appointed  by 
them.  In  the  provinces  the  Governors  were  empowered  by  a 
rescript  of  Caracal  la  to  execute  the  judgments  given  in 
Kome  as  well  as  those  of  proviticial  judges.  The  magistrate 
was  to  direct  pignora  capi  et  distrahi,  in  fact  to  levy  a  distress 
of  so  much  of  the  debtor's  property  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  judgment,  or  admitted  debt  By  preference  moveables 
and  animals  were  to  be  first  taken:  in  default  of  these,  land; 
then  rights  and  lastly  investments  {nomirm)  if  admitted  to  be 
due  to  debtor.  Moneys  in  the  hands  of  bankers  or  tvthers,  in 
the  name  of  the  debtor,  or  intended  for  him,  w^as  also  taken. 
Two  months  was  allowed  to  elapse  before  sale,  which  was  con- 
ducted under  the  magistrate's  authority,  not  left  to  the  creditor. 

If  no  purchaser  were  found,  the  pledges  thus  taken  might 
be  made  over  (addici)  to  the  creditor  in  full  satisfaction  of  the 
debt.  If  any  of  the  things  were  in  pledge  previously,  the  sur- 
plus value  only  could  be  applied.  If  sales  yielded  more  fchan 
was  required  to  meet  the  judgment,  the  surplus  was  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  debtor.  If  the  ownership  of  something 
taken  was  disputed,  the  magistrate  was  to  decide  the  question: 
if  he  was  not  satisfied,  the  seizure  was  to  be  dropt  without 
prejudice  to  the  question  of  title  (D.  xlii  I  fr  15,  3!  ;  Cod,  viii 
22;  Paul  v  5a  §4).  This  mode  of  execution  seems  to  be  an 
adaptation  of  the  old  magisterial  pignoru  capio  (see  p.  iij). 
Any  creditor  on  a  written  instrument  {ckirographarius),  without 
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any  mortgage,  forcibly  seizing  property  of  defendant  was  liable 
criminally  under  the  ter  Julia  (Paul  v  26  §  4). 

2»  Specific  performance,  e,g.  by  restoration  of  land  or  thing, 
was  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  enforced  in  Antonine  times,  but 
the  defendant  had  often  the  option  (see  p,  411).  Such  direc- 
tion b  for  transfer  of  possession  manu  militari,  Le.  *  by  actual 
force/  as  are  found  e.g,  in  D.  vi  I  fr  6S  are  probably  due  to 
Justinian  ^  Where  the  defendant  in  a  suit  for  land  or  an 
inheritance  did  not  appear,  and  had  no  defender,  Celsus  recom- 
mends the  course  of  simply  directing  plaintiff  to  take  possession 
of  the  object  of  suit  rather  than  seizing  the  whole  estate:  this 
waa  directed  by  Ant.  Pius  in  case  of  an  inheritance,  but  the 
practice  was  not  general  (D.  xlii  4  fr  7  ^  16—19), 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


INTERDICTS   AND  THEIR    PROCEDURE. 

A.  Interdicts  formed  a  special  kind  of  legal  process  used 
principally  in  questions  relating  to  possession  or  quasi-posses- 
sion*, i.e.  they  were  used  to  protect  persons  in  the  enjoyment 
of  what  was  or  appeared  to  be  their  property  or  of  rights  over 
others*  property.  They  were  also  applied  t€  prevent  invasion 
by  private  persons  of  the  enjoyment  of  property  or  rights 
belonging  to  the  public.  In  form  they  were  directions  or 
prohibitions  from  the  praetor,  being  called  decreta  when  they 
directed  something  to  be  done,  int^rdicta  when  they  forbad  it, 
the  latter  term  however  being  also  commonly  used  of  the  whole 
class.  A  main  division  of  them  was  into  prohibitory,  exhibitory 
and  restitutor}\ 

1.  Prohibitory  interdicts  were  such  as  protected  conse- 
crated ground:  e.g.  in  loco  sacro  facere  iuve  eum  immittere  quid 
veto   *  I    forbid   doing   or   putting   anything  in  a  consecrated 

^  See  Oradenwitz  Inter  p.  p.  14. 

*  Qttcut  poisessio  is  the  exercise  of  rights  such  as  usufmct,  predial 
servitudes,  etc.;  of.  D.  iv  6  fr  23  §  2 ;  vii!  5  fr  ra 
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place'   (ct  vol  1  p»  412):   or   the   interdicta  which   frequently 
prepared  matters  for  an  actio  in  rem  (cf.  vol.  I  p.  460):   Uti  nunc 
possidetis  eas  aedes  quibu^  de  agitHr  nee  in  nee  dam  mc  precarioi 
aiter  ah  altero  possideth\  quoniinus  ita  possideatis  vim  fieri  veio 
(D.  xliii  17  fr  I  pr)  *I  forbid  force  to  be  used  to  prevent  your 

*  possessing  that  house,  as  you  now  pussess  it,  neither  by  forcei 

*  nor  stealth  nor  request,  the  one  from  the  other.*  Or  the  like 
interdict  for  moveables,  Utrubi  hie  homo  quo  de  agitur  majore 
parte  kujtisce  anno  fuit,  nee  vi  nee  dam  nee  precario  ab  altero 
possemus  fiiity  quvminns  is  eum  ducat,  vimfiei'i  veto  (D.  xliii  31  : 
cf.  Lenel  EP.  p.  392)  '  I  forbid  force  to  be  used  to  prevent  that 
*one  of  you  with  whom  the  slave  in  question  has  been  for  the 
'  greater  part  of  the  year,  etc.  from  leading  him  off/ 

2.  Exhibitory  interdicts  were  such  as  ordered  the  produc- 
tion of  a  person  under  our  power  who  is  detained  by  another, 
Qui  quaeve  iti  potestate  L.  Titii  est  si  is  eave  a  pud  te  est,  dolove 
jrmio  tuo  factum  est  quo  minm  apud  te  esset,  ita  eum  eamve  ejchi- 
bea^  (D,  xliii  30)*    *  You  are  to  produce  him  or  her  who  is  under  J 

*  K  Titius'  power,  if  he  or  she  m  with  you  or  by  your  fraud  has] 

*  been  made  not  to  be  so.*     See  vol,  I  p,  63. 

3.  Kestitutory  interdicts  are  such  as  order  the  restitution 
of  what  has  been  wrongfully  withdrawn  from  one's  possession, 
as  that  commonly  called  de  vi :  viz.  Unde  in  hoc  auTU)  tu  ilium 
vi  dejeciMi  ant  famiiia  tua  dejecit,  cum  ille  possideret  quod  nee 
vi  nee  clam  nee  precario  a  te  possideret,  eo  ilium  reMituus  (so 
Lenel  EP,  p.  ^y^  :  cf  D.  xliii  16  fr  i  pr  and  below,  p-  S^  I  )>  *  You 
*are  to  restore  so  and  so  to  the  place  whence  you  or  your  house- 
'  hold  have  forcibly  turned  him  off,  though  he  was  in  possession 

*  without  having  gained  it  from  you  by  force  or  stealth  or 
'request/     (Gai.  iv  139,  14O-)     See  vol.  I  p.  462. 

4.  All  exhibitory  and  restitutory  interdicts  are  simple,  id 
one  party  is  plaintiff,  the  other  is  defendant :  plaintiff  is  he 
who  applies  for  protection  or  restitution,  defendant  is  he  who 
is  called  upon  to  produce  or  restore. 

Prohibitory  interdicts  are  often  simple  like  these^  but  some- 
times are  double,  i.e.  both  litigants  are  in  the  same  position, 
equally  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  the  interdict  being  addressed 
to  both  as  in  the  case  quoted  above  of  uti  possidetis.     The 
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procedore  in  prohibitory  interdicts  is  always  by  a  wager  (Gai.  iv 
141,  156^160;  Ulp.  Imt.  in  Jus  Aniyiist  ii  p,  159). 

B*  The  issue  of  the  interdict  was  only  the  first  step  in  the 
procedure,  Gaius  tells  us  nothing  of  the  procedure  on  appH- 
catian,  whether  or  not  the  defendant  was  aumraoned  and  the 
application  made  in  his  presence  or  at  least  when  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  present.  If  relevant  facts  were  stated 
to  the  praetor  and  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  application, 
the  interdict  was  issued,  probably  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the 
risk  of  the  applicant.  There  was  no  proper  causae  cognitio  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Suppose  an  interdict  granted  to  order  restitution  of  an 
evicted  person,  or  production  of  a  freedman  from  whom  the 
patron  desired  to  require  promised  services  (operas  indicere). 
The  operative  words  are  restitiKM  or  e^kiheas,  a  detinite  order 
to  the  defendant  to  do  a  certain  thing.  If  the  defendant  inti- 
mated his  willingness  to  do  it,  the  litigation  would  at  once 
come  to  an  end,  or  at  any  rate  be  suspended  till  further  diffi- 
culties arose.  But  if  he  shewed  fight,  he  had  his  choice  of  two 
courses*,  either  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  arbitration  or  to 
enter  into  a  wager  on  the  justice  of  his  case.  The  choice  must 
however  be  exercised  before  he  leaves  the  praetor's  court.  If 
he  chooses  arbitration,  he  accepts  what  is  called  the  arbitration 
formula  (/  arbitraria),  and  if  the  judge  on  hearing  the  case  in 
his  discretion  orders  him  to  restore  or  produce,  defendant  does 
what  is  bid,  and  is  acquitted  without  incurring  any  penalty. 
Nor,  if  the  judge  find  no  restoration  or  production  due,  is  plain- 
tiff  exposed  to  any  penalty,  unless  he  is  met  with  a  trial  of  good 
faith  (calumniae  jiidicium),  which  involves  a  penalty  of  one- 
tenth  the  vahie.  Proculus  maintained  that  a  defendant,  who 
requested  an  arbiter,  had  no  right  to  call  upon  plain tifi*  to 
undergo  a  trial  of  good  faith,  because  he  had  by  such  a  request 
admitted  some  obligation  to  restore  or  produce  (as  the  case 
might  be).  But  the  practice  was  the  other  way,  and,  as  Gaius 
lays,  rightly,  the  request  for  an  arbiter  not  being  an  admission 

*  Cf.  Cic  TuiL  23  §  53  Tecto  Mo  disturhato  #1  hodi«  pa$tulem  qitod  ffi  atti 
dam  factum  tnt  (*  if  I  should  ask  the  praetor  for  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut 
dam ')  ht  aut  per  arbiirum  restkuat  aut  apomion^  eondemnerit  neceste  ewt. 
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of  the  plaintiff  s  case,  but  merely  a  modest  way  of  meeting  the 
suit  (Gai.  iv  i6i  — 164). 

If  defeodant,  on  the  interdict  being  granted*  leaves  the  court 
without  making  the  recjuest  for  an  arbitration,  plaintiff  chal- 
lenges him  to  a  wager  (spomio)  that  he  has,  contrary  to  the 
praetors  edict,  failed  to  restore  or  to  produce.  Defendant 
counter- stipulates,  i.e,  demands  that  plaintiff  should  pay  him  a 
like  amount,  if  plaintiff'  turns  out  to  be  wrong.  Plaintiff  serves 
defendant  with  the  formula  of  the  wager,  and  defendant  replies 
with  the  formula  embodying  the  counter-stipulation.  Plaintiff 
demands  a  trial  of  the  wnger  as  to  the  fact  of  violation  or  not 
of  the  praetor's  edict,  and  a  further  trial,  if  the  wager  is  decided 
in  his  favour  and  defendant  does  not  obey,  to  ascertain  the 
damagea.  Gaius'  MS.  here  becomes  illegible.  No  doubt  a  judge 
would  be  appointc^l  to  try  the  issues  raised  by  the  wagers  and 
according  to  his  judgment  of  the  facts  to  condemn  the  one 
part}^  and  acquit  the  other,  the  amount  stated  in  the  wager 
being  payable  by  the  defeated  pirty  in  addition  (if  the  defen- 
dant be  found  wrong)  to  the  damages  in  default  of  restoration 
(or  production). 

C.  The  state  of  the  MS.  prevents  our  knowing  the  initial 
steps  in  the  case  of  a  double  intei*dict,  like  the  uti  possidetis. 
Here  the  operative  words  do  not  enjoin  any  positive  act;  they 
are,  as  in  all  prohibittjry  interdicts,  simply  negative  :  Vim  ^m 
veto  qumnimts  etc,  an  injunction  not  forcibly  tij  encroach  upon 
a  person  s  liberty  or  rights.  If  the  use  of  a  road  or  a  stream  is 
in  question,  probably  no  further  steps  might  be  taken  until 
some  fresh  act  of  encroachment  or  hindrance  were  done*  But 
if  defendant  meant  to  cliallenge  plaintiff*s  rights  there  seems 
no  reason  for  postponing  the  trial.  If  the  interdict  is  resorted 
to,  as  ttti  pomidetw  oiten  was,  merely  to  determine  the  relative 
position  of  the  parties  preparatory  to  a  suit  respecting  the 
ownership,  the  applicant  at  least,  if  not  both  parties,  would 
desire  to  proceed  to  trial  at  once.  If  the  parties  agree  in  this 
d^ire,  it  may  be  (as  some  think)  that  to  give  a  clear  foundation 
for  the  subsequent  proceedings  a  formal  encroachment  was 
actually  made  by  both  parties  (as  the  interdict  was  double) 
or  was  agreed  to  be  taken  to  be  made*     The  act  of  force  or 
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presumed  force  would  be  justified  if  on  trial  the  doer  were  found 
to  have  been  the  rightful  possessor,  and  would  be  the  technical 
ground  for  loss  of  his  wager  in  the  case  of  the  one  not  found  to 
be  rightful  possessor.  What  steps  were  adopted,  if  one  of  the 
parties  wished  to  avoid  or  delay  trial,  will  be  better  considered 
after  the  general  procedure  htis  been  stated. 

The  firet  step  is  to  settle  which  of  the  two  shall  be  possessor 
during  the  trial  of  the  interdict.  This  is  done  by  the  parties 
bidding  against  each  other  for  the  interim  profits  {fructns 
Itcitando):  the  highest  bidder  is  placed  (constittdtur)  in  posses- 
sion, but  has  to  covenant  by  a  stipulatiun,  that  if  the  decision 
is  against  him  he  will  pay  the  amount  of  his  bidding  to  his 
adversary  as  a  fine  for  his  attempt  to  occupy  another^s  property. 
Each  party  now  challenges  the  other  to  a  wager,  maintaining 
that  force  had  been  used  to  him  contrary  to  the  praetor's 
edict :  each  counter-stipulates  {restipidaUir)  against,  the  other. 
There  are  thus  two  wagers,  each  with  its  counter-stipulation; 
possibly  they  were  sometimes  consolidated.  The  matter  then 
comes  before  a  judge,  who,  in  order  to  determine  which  has 
won  his  wager,  tries  this  issue,  viz,  which  of  the  two  parties, 
daring  the  time  at  which  the  interdict  was  given,  possessed 
the  land  or  house  in  question  without  having  obtained  it  from 
his  opponent  by  force  or  stealth  or  request.  Suppose  the  judge 
after  examination  to  decide  this  issue  in  my  favour :  he  con- 
demns my  opponent  to  pay  me  the  amounts  of  my  wager  and 
counter-stipulation,  and  acquits  me  from  any  obligatiuu  to  him 
on  his  wager  and  counter-stipulation.  Further,  suppose  my 
opponent  to  have  won  in  the  bidding  and  consequently  to  be 
holding  the  interim  possession :  he  is  now  proved  to  be  there 
without  good  title,  and  consequently  has  to  pay  me  in  addition 
the  amount  of  his  bidding  for  the  profits,  to  give  up  to  me 
po^easion  of  the  land  or  house,  and  further  to  pay  all  the  profits 
he  has  meanwhile  taken,  i,e.  since  the  issue  of  the  interdict 
(D.  xliii  I  fr  4 ;  cf  tit,  16  fr  I  §  40).  On  the  other  hand  if  I  am 
unsuccessful  in  proving  that  the  possession  rightfully  belongs 
to  me,  as  I  was  also  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  for  iuterim 
possession,  I  have  only  to  pay  the  amounts  of  the  wager  and 
counter-stipulation  (Gai.  iv  166 — 168). 
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The  sums  payable  by  the  defeated  party  are  recoverable  by 
the  judge's  decision  on  the  wagers  or  stipulations.  Bufc  the 
possession  and  mesne  profits,  if  not  surrendered^  are  recovered 
by  what  was  called  a  Cascellian  or  consequent  trial  (semtoiio 
judicio).  And  a  similar  trial,  but  called  frttctuarium,  could  be 
resorted  to  for  recovering  the  amount  of  the  possessor's  bidding, 
if  the  party  defeated  in  the  contest  for  interim  possession  pre- 
fers that  course  to  making  a  stipulation  for  it.  The  plaintitf  is 
entitled  to  security  for  the  payment  of  the  judgment  {judica^ 
turn  solvi  Gai.  iv  169). 

All  this  presumes  the  two  parties,  after  the  interdict  is 
granted,  to  be  willing  to  further  the  procedure  in  order  to  get  a 
decision  of  their  dispute.  But  it  may  happen  that  one  of  the 
parties  shews  himself  reluctant  to  do  so  and  declines  to  take 
the  requisite  steps  consequent  on  the  interdict  {cetera  ex  iiUer- 
dido /acere).  He  may  decline  to  use  force  (see  below),  he  may 
decline  to  bid  tor  the  pn^fits,  or  when  successful  to  give  security 
for  the  amount  of  his  bidding,  or  he  may  decline  to  make 
wagers  or  to  accept  trial  of  the  wagers  when  made.  In  any  of 
these  cases  the  praetor  provides  a  remedy  by  issuing  a  secon- 
dary interdict  requiring  the  person  who  thus  blocks  the  course 
to  a  decision,  if  possessor,  to  restore  poasession  to  his  opponent; 
if  not  possessor,  to  refrain  from  forcibly  disturbing  his  oppo- 
nent's possession.  Whatever  be  the  real  merits  of  his  case,  he 
is  treated  as  one  who  practically  concedes  the  ground  to  his 
opponent*  (Gai.  iv  170),  The  suit  is  therefore  closed  and 
judgment  at  once  pronounced, 

D.  The  account  given  in  the  last  paragraph  follows  closely 
Qaius'  text  as  given  by  Studemund,  but  the  mutilation  of  the 
MS.  leaves  many  things  either  uncertain  or  without  answers  to 
natural  questions.  Whether  the  77wribm  deductio  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  is  connected  with  this  intei-dict,  whether  vim  fitciat  in 
§  170  is  identical  with  tns  ex  conventu  in  Cicero,  whether  t't^  haa 
the  same  force  in  vim  facial  as  it  has  in  vim  fieri  veto,  whether 
real  or  conventional  force  is  intended,  are  questions  much 
discussed*     See  Keller  ZGR.  xi  325  foil ;  Karlowa  RG.  ii  325  ; 


*  Cf.  lej;  Rubr. 
defmvieiy  etc. 


2ij  22  It  w  apoTmone  judicioque  uti  oporUhit  non 
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Kappeyne  van  do  Coppello  AbhandL  p,  1 15  foil ;  A.  Exner  ZRG, 
viii  167  foil;  and  the  latest  (and  very  vnluminous)  writer  lib- 
beiohde  (in  Gllick's  Pimd,  Pt.  i  g  1 836  Nos.  39-^45  ;  Ft  ii  §  1 850 
P'  i^7\  who  give  other  references.  With  Cicero  I  deal  elsewhere 
(p-  SrSX  I  assume  that  vim  fieri  and  vim  facere  have  like 
meaning :  nor  do  I  see  that  much  depends  on  the  distinction 
between  real  and  conventional  force,  except  that  the  latter 
might  take  place  in  court  and  the  former  probably  requires 
action  on  the  spot:  otherwise  conventional  force  is  merely  force 
regulated  by  agreement  or  by  court  rules,  but  so  that  the  legal 
consequences  of  real  force  shall  follow ^  It  is  to  be  taken  as 
real  force.  It  is  action  against  the  others  will  Nor  indeed 
need  force  be  active  in  order  to  be  reaL  But  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  much  of  the  discussion  and  difficulty  is  due  to  a 
slight  corruption  of  the  text  of  Gaius  (iv  1 70),  a  text  which 
Studemund*  does  not  give  as  certain  but  only  as  fairly  pro- 
bable. Gaius  says,  speaking  ol'  the  secoTidary  interdicts,  m  et 
potestas  haec  est  tit  qui  cetera  ew  interdicto  noti  facial  veluti  qui 
vim  non  facial  ant  fructus  non  liceatur  a  id  qui  fructus  licita* 
tionis  satis  fmn  det  aut  si  spotmones  jion  faciat  spansianumve 
jvdicia  non  accipiat,  sive  possideat,  restituat  adversario  posses- 
sioneni,  sive  non  possideat,  vim  illi  jmssidenti  ne  faciat  I  believe 
we  should  read  qui  vim  faciat  for  qui  vim  nmi  faciat.  First, 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  the  insertion  of  non  by  a 
copyist  in  order  to  assimilate  this  clause  to  the  four  following 
clauses,  each  of  which  has  non,  and  thus  apparently  make  it 
confonn  to  cetera  ex  int,  no7i  faciat.  But,  secondly,  the  inter* 
diet  runs  vim  fieri  veto,  and  it  is  not  the  non-use  but  the  use  of 
force  which  is  not  in  pursuance  of  the  interdict  Thirdly,  it 
seems  to  me  most  improbable  that  the  praetor  should  follow  up 
an  interdict  forbidding  force  by  an  injunction  to  use  force,  and 
that  the  non- use  of  force  should  be  the  ground  of  the  further 
injunction  to  one  of  the  parties  not  to  use  force  {vim  illi  pos. 
ne  faciat).  Fourthly,  if  such  had  been  the  course  of  the  pro- 
cedure, Gains  would  not  have  mentioned  so  strange  a  require- 
ment in  this  simple  manner  without  explanation 


(of 


1  Karlowa  RO.  ii  326  Beenofl  to  ignore  thia. 
■  See  the  Apograph. 
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see  no  sign  in  the  fragments  at  the  end  of  §  170),  Fifthly,  I 
see  no  necessity  for  acts  of  force,  agreed  or  not,  in  order  to 
found  the  subsequent  proceedings.  Some  forcible  act  or  con- 
tentious declaration  must  have  already  founded  the  proceedings, 
and  the  issue  of  the  interdict  only  declares  the  law,  as  shewn 
in  the  edict,  and  initiates  the  procedure  for  the  determination 
of  the  right.  Either  party  can  withdraw:  by  persistence  in  his 
contention  if  ultimately  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong,  he  offends 
against  the  edict'  from  the  moment  that  the  interdict  is  issued, 
and  the  natural  course  of  business  is  at  once  to  make  the  bid- 
dings for  the  interim  possession,  to  challenge  each  other  and  go 
to  trial,  cf.  §  141  Nec,  cum  quid  praetor  ju^serit  fieri  aut  fieri 
prokibaemi,  statim  per  actum  eM  rmgotinm,  sed  ad  judicem  recu* 
peraioresve  itur  et  ibi  editis  forjnuUs  quaetitur  an  aliquid  adver- 
sus  praetorts  edictum  factum  sit,  etc.  Sixthly,  nothing  can  be 
more  suitable  than  that  any  act  offeree  during  the  procedure 
for  peaceable  determination  of  the  parties'  rights  should  at 
once  bring  about  the  condemnation  of  the  offender.  Hence 
qui  vim  faeiat  is  appropriate,  if  not  necessary, 

A  wrong  insertion  or  omission  of  a  negative  is  not  lightly 
to  be  assumed,  but  is  by  no  means  uncommon*.  I  am  only 
surprised  not  to  have  seen  this  suggestion  made  by  others.  But 
its  acceptance  would  cut  short  a  great  deal  of  learned  conjectural 
controversy. 

1  The  phrase  throughout  ia  {contra)  edictum  not  interdidum^  cf  §§  I4i> 
165,  166;  Cic.  Cite^i'n.  16  §  45  i  D.  ixxix  i  fir  5  §  4,  fr  22 ;  xliii  S  f r  7  ;  L  17 
fr  102.  (Schaiidt  interprets  edicium  as  not  referring  to  the  Ed.  Ferpetuum 
but  to  an  J  order  of  the  praetor  (Ijiferdictverf.  p.  241  8<1<^.)') 

■  E,ff.  it  ia  inserted  by  the  editors  in  Gai  iv98  and  117:  it  ia  evidently 
to  be  struck  out  in  B.  viii6  fr  7.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Florentine  MS,  in 
D.  iliv  4  fi*  2  §  I ;  but  ioHerted  by  the  corrector  and  modem  editors.  It 
appears  in  Collate  ii  4  g  j  in  hac  Tiee  mihi  videri  where  the  Digest  (ix  2 
fr27  §  17)  rightly  omits  nee.  Many  other  instances  occur  in  the  Digest. 
In  Vat,  154  Tion  is  omitted,  and  m  found  in  223  of  the  same  matter. 


There  were  cases  in  which  for  some  reasons  the  praetor  or 
provincial  Governor  did  not  send  the  parties  before  a  judge  or 
recoverery,  but  himself  heard  and  decided  the  matter.  Where 
per&onal  or  ethical  or  social  considerations  entered  largely  into 
the  question,  and  the  strict  rights  of  the  parties  or  the  pecu- 
niary importance  were  relatively  small,  the  praetor  reserved  the 
case  for  himself  Such  was  compelling  a  guardian  to  act  (D\  xxvi 
7  fr  I  pr);  claims  for  support  {almwnta)  brought  by  parents  and 
children  or  patrons  and  freedmen  against  each  other  (D.  xxv3 
fr  5),  and  the  approval  of  com  prom  ises  of  legacies  or  nwiiw  catisa 
gifts  for  thi.s  purpose  (I),  ii  1 5  fr  8) ;  grant  of  access  to  tombs 
belonging  to  the  applicants  (D,  xi  7  fr  12  pr);  claims  for  remu- 
neration of  physicians,  advocates,  teachers,  scribes,  notaries, 
accountants.  But  philosophers  and  law-profesaors  were  deemed 
to  have  too  lofty  a  work  for  their  payment  to  be  subject  of 
ordinary  legal  claim :  a  fee  (hanor  or  honorarium)  was  allowed 
(D.  L  13  fr  1).  Trusts  {fidei  commissa)  were  at  first  dealt  with 
in  this  way  (cf  Just,  ii  23  §  i  ;  Ulp-  xxv  12).  Semicriminal 
cases  are  in  the  same  position,  e^.  where  one  who  had  com- 
menced a  suit  for  some  one's  freedom  threw  up  the  case  un- 
finished (Paul  V  I  §  S)*  Case^  thus  decided  by  the  praetor  were 
often  called  cognitiones^  because  the  case  was  heard  {causa 
cognita)  by  himself  (cf  D,  i  18  fr  8,  9). 

Spendthrifts  were  interdicted  from  the  management  of  their 
property  by  the  praetor*.  The  words  used  in  such  a  case  are 
given  us  by  Paul  (iii  4  a  §  7)  Quando  tibi  bona  patema  avitaque 

1  Cf  Cic.  Sen.  7  §  22  Sophocles  a  filiis  in  judicium  voocUits  «*£,  uC^  quern- 
admodum  noatro  fnore  male  rein  gerentihm  patribus  bonis  interdici  miet^  tie 
ilium  quati  desipien£em  a  re  familiari  removereni  judioes. 

R,  11.  29 
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nequitia  tua  disperdis  liberosque  ttuxs  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob 
earn  rem  tibi  ea  re  commerdoque  interdico. 

This  procedure  (without  jvdex\  which  in  the  times  with 
which  I  am  concerned  was  only  of  special  and  occasional  use, 
was  gradually  extended,  until,  probably  under  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  regular  mode  for  all  trials,  and  the  formulary 
procedure  with  a  judex  was  discontinued. 
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Essays  on  the  matters  of  law  in  Cicero's  speeches 

A.  pro  P.  Quinctio 

B.  pro  Q.  Roscio  (comoedo) 

C.  pro  M.  TuUio 

D.  pro  A  Caecina 
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EiTat  vehementiuSf  si  quis  in  OTXtiionibus  nostrns,  quas  in 
judicio  kabmmus,  auctoritates  nostras  consignatas  se  habere 
arbitratur.  Omnes  enmi  illae  cun^arum  ac  teniporum  simt, 
noji    hominum    ipsorum    aut    patronorum     (Cic,    Cluent.    50 

§  139). 

Cicem  might  now  say: 

'  Modern  critics  seem  sometimes  to  regard  my  speeches  as 
'  professorial  lectures  or  as  counsers  formal  opinions,  and  treat 
'  the  statements  and  arguments  in  them  as  expositions  of  estab- 

*  lished  law,  and  a  measure  of  my  knowledge  of  it  I  venture 
'to  remind  them  that  an  advocate  has  to  deal,  as  best  he  may, 
'with   the  particular  case  in    the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

*  I  am    not  freely  uttering  either  my  own  opinions  or  those 

*  of  my  client :   my  speeches  do  not  treat  of  law  or  politics 

*  disengaged  from  personal  interests  and  particular  occasions.* 

Mea  autem.  i^aiio  haec  esse  in  dicendo  soletj  ut  boni  quod 
kabeam  id  amplectar,  exomem^  e^'mggerem,  ibi  commarer,  ibi 
hahitem,  ibi  haeream,  a  malo  mitmn  mtioqiie  camae  ita  recedam 
non  itt  me  defugere  adpareat  sed  ttt  totum  bono  illo  omando  et 
atigendo  dissimulatum  obTuatur,. .  .Illiid  niihi  pro  meo  jure  mimo^ 
ut  molesto  aui  difficili  argumento  aut  loco  non,  nunqumn  omnino 
mhil  res^povdeam.  Confitmr  me^  si  quae  premat  res  veheinentius, 
ita  cedere  solere,  id  non  modo  non  abjecto  sed  ne  rejecto  quidem 
scuto  fugere  videar,  sed  adkibere  qnandam  in  dicendo  speciem 
atque  pompajn  et  pugnae  similem  fugam;  consistere  rero  in 
meo  praesidio  sic,  ut  non  fugiendi  hostis  sed  capiendi  loci  causa 
cessisse  videar  (Cic.  Orat  ii  72  §§  292,  294). 

(This  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  orator  Autonius,  but  may, 
well  be  applied  to  Cicero  himself.) 
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A.    Cicero  pro  Qum€tio\ 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  year  673  U.C.  —  81  B.C. 
when  Sulla  was  dictator  and  Cicero  twenty-five  years  of  age 
(Gell.  XV  28).  The  question  really  raised  is  the  due  execution 
of  an  order  of  the  praetor  arising  out  of  a  partnership  dispute. 
Recent  political  disturbances  are  several  times  alluded  to, 
Cicero's  client  having  as  alleged  been  assisted  previously  by 
the  iufluencc  of  the  party  opposed  to  Sulla,  and  his  opponent 
having  influential  friends  in  Sulla*a  party. 

The  speech  is  not  quite  wholly  preserved,  and  apparently 
one  part  of  Cicero's  argument  is  lost,  but  the  substance  is  given 
in  the  summary  at  the  close  of  the  speech,  and  some  small 
fragments  of  it  are  found  in  a  late  writer  on  Rhetoric,  Julius 
Severianus  §  15  (Halm's  Rhet  Scf^pL,  p.  362),  which  have  been 
in  Baiter's  aud  other  recent  editions  inserted  in  §  85. 

The  facts,  as  given  by  Cicero,  were  as  follows ; 

C.  Quinctius,  brother  of  Cicero's  client  R  Quinctius,  had 
a  considerable  grazing  farm  {pecuaria  res,  §  12)  in  Gaul,  ap- 
parently near  Narbo  Martius"  (now  Narbonne),  well  cultivated 
and  profitable-  He  took  into  partnership  in  his  Gallic  business 
a  friend,  Sex.  Naevius,  by  trade  an  auctioneer,  but  at  the  time 
or  afterwards  connected  with  the  family  by  marrying  a  first 
cousin  of  Quinctius  {§  16).  Cicero  speaks  in  very  disparaging 
terms  both  of  Naevius'  contribution  to  the  partnership  resources 

*  The  priiicijwil  essay  on  this  speech  is  one  of  the  three  in  KeUer^s 
admirable  Seme^tria  ( 1 842).  See  alao  Frei  Der  liec/Usireit  zimcAeti  Q,  und  N. 
(1852);  B^thmaiiD-Hollweg  Rmn,  Civ.  Proc.  11783  sqq.  (1865);  Oetling 
AbAandiung  (Oldenburg  Progn  1882);  B,  KUbler  ZRO,  xxvii  p.  54  (1893). 
Comments  on  the  8i>eech  are  also  given  hj  De  Caqueray  Pctssa^ei  de  droit 
pri&^  dans  let  (jtiit*reM  cU  Cic^nm  {1867);  G^isquy  Cw&&n  Jwrucomulte 
(1887);  E.  Costa  Le  oroMioni  di  diritto  priviito  dC  M.  TuUto  Ciceron$ 
(18&9);  Greenidge  Leffol  Procedure  of  Cicero- s  Time  App.  i  (1901). 

*  Cf,  I  15.  On  Narbo  aee  Cic  Font  §  13.  The  farm  of  Qtiinctiiia  and 
Naevius  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sehagini  (§  80),  who  are  not  known. 
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(§  12)  and  of  his  character  He  had  mme  ability — at  least 
as  a  buffoon ;  he  was  a  man  of  some  polish — for  an  auctioneer; 
but  he  was  greedy,  and  evidently  thought  ihe  duty  of  a  partner 
was  to  study  bis  separate  interests  (^  11^ — 13),  The  partner- 
ship lasted  several  years^  C,  Quinctius  having  occasional  doubt 
of  Naevius*  honesty,  and  not  being  able  always  to  get  a  satis- 
factory  account  of  bis  proceedings,  but  there  was  no  rupture. 
At  a  time  when  both  partners  were  in  Gaul,  C.  Quinctius  died 
suddenly,  leaving  a  will  in  which  he  made  R  Quinctius  his  heir 

(§  14)- 

P,  Quinctius,  not  long  after,  went  to  Gaul  and  for  about  a  year 
or  more^  lived  in  intimacy  with  Naevius,  often  discussing  the 
partnership  business  and  propi^rty  in  Gaul.  Naevius,  as  Cicero 
says,  never  hinted  at  anything  being  due  to  him  from  the  partner- 
ship or  from  Quinctius  on  any  private  account.  Probably  accounts 
were  periodically  taken  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the  business, 
the  balance  was  divided,  and  there  were  no  outstanding  claims 
on  this  head.  Cicero  speaks  as  if  Publius  succeeded  his  brother 
in  the  partnership  as  well  as  in  his  private  property.  In  stricli 
law  the  partnership  came  to  an  end  on  the  death  of  a  partner 
(D.  xvii  2  fr40,  59,  etc.\  and  all  that  remained  would  be  to 
take  final  accounts  and  divide  the  pi-operty  {ib.  (r  34,  65  §9). 
We  hear  nothing  of  any  fre^h  contract  being  entered  into  with 
the  brother ;  but  Publius,  being  sole  heir  to  Caius,  would  easily 
glide  into  partnership  with  Naevius  (16.  fr  37).  Repeated 
allusion  is  made  to  their  being  partners  (cf  ^23,  25 — 28,  48, 
52-^54,  74);  and  though  the  term  socius  could  be  used  of  one 
who  was  only  tenant  in  common  (cf  §  S2)»  Cicero  uses  it  here 
mainly  in  the  sense  of  one  standing  in  a  relation  voluntarily 
formed  by  contract,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  entitled  to 
expect,  and  bound  to  perform,  mutual  friendly  services. 

P.  Quinctius  as  heir  to  his  brother  had  to  discharge  some 
debts  at  Rome,  and  in  order  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose, 
gave  notice  of  sale  by  auction  at  Narbo  of  some  property  in  Gaul 
which  was  not  held  in  partnership.  Naevius  dissuades  him 
from  this  course,  telling  him  that  it  was  a  bad  time  to  sell, 
and  that  he  himself  had  plenty  of  money  at  Rome,  which  he 
'  Annum  fere  §  15 ;  unno  et  9ex  mennbui  §  40, 
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would  readily  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  partner  and  kinamaiL 
Qiiinctius  accepts  the  offer,  gives  up  his  proposed  sale,  and 
returns  to  Rome,  whither  Naevius  also  proceeds  at  the  same 
time  (g§  15,  16). 

Among  other  debts  of  his  brother's,  one  at  least  was  press- 
ing, due  originally  to  P.  Scapula  and  now  to  Scapula  s  children. 
The  amount  of  the  debt  ivaa  ascertained  from  the  documents, 
but  the  amount  now  to  be  paid  was  something  different. 
Propter  aerariam  rationem  non  sdHs  erat  in  tabulis  inspexisse 
quantum  deberetur,  nisi  ad  Oastoris  quaesisses  quantum  sol- 
veretur  (§  17),  Castor's  temple  in  the  forum  was  the  centre 
of  the  money-changers'  and  bankers'  shops,  and  of  the  official 
testing  and  stamping  of  weights*.  The  present  was  a  time 
of  greal7  disturbance  in  the  money  world  from  two  special 
causes*,  in  addition  to  the  civil  wars.  The  first  was  the 
currency :  the  second  the  kijc  Valeria,  M.  Drusus,  in  663  U.c, 
^9lB,c,  by  a  law  authorized  the  mint  to  issue  one  plated 
de^iartus  in  every  seven.  The  confusion  caused  was  great: 
no  one  knew  whether  his  money  was  good  or  bad,  At  length 
the  praetors  and  tribunes  during  Cinna's  rule,  probably  in 
670  u.c.  =  84  B.C.,  resolved  on  the  replacement  of  the  plated 
denars  by  silver.  M.  Marius  Gratidianus  stole  a  march  on  his 
colleagues,  and  at  once  announced  the  resolution  from  the 
rostra,  gaining  thereby  credit  with  the  people  for  its  authorship 
(Cic.  Off,  iii  20  §80;  Plin.  HN.  xxxiii  132,  xxxiv  27).  The 
denar  was  the  ordinary  coin  used  for  payments,  though  the 
sesterce  (one-fourth  of  the  denar)  was  used  for  reckoning,  as 
being  the  silver  representative  of  the  old  as  (Marquardt  ii 
p.  16  sqq,).  This  state  of  the  currency  has  been  taken  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  words  propter  aeraj^m  rationem,  Niebuhr 
{RheitK  M us.  fur  Phtlolog.  for  1827,  i  224)  objected  on  two 
grounds:  first  that  for  this  meaning  argentaria,  not  aeraria 
ratio,   would  be    the    proper    term  ;    and   secondly   that    the 

^  See  Corp.  Imcr,  LttL  v  8119,  4  aad  othere  referred  to  by  B.  Kubler 
Lc  pp.  77,  78. 

*  The  reduction  of  the  coined  a*  to  one  half  of  itw  former  weight  hy  the 
Ux  Papiria  in  665  cr.c,  =  89  B.C.  hiid  no  important  effect,  as  it  was  only  token 
money  (Marquardt  ii  p.  18). 
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difficulty  of  detennioing  the  number  of  dcnars  to  be  paid 
{quid  ad  denaHum  solveretur)  could  not  have  been  great  or 
of  a  nature  to  require  the  services  of  a  jurist  like  Aqoilius. 
He  explains  the  words  by  a  reference  to  the  lew  Valej^ 
proposed  by  L*  Valerius  Flaccus  successor  to  Cinna  in  the 
consulate  608  u.C,  =  86  B.C.,  which  reduced  all  debts  to  one- 
fourth  of  their  amount  (creditoribits  quudrantejn  solvi  jusserai. 
Veil,  ii  23),  or,  as  Manlius  is  made  by  Salhist  (OatiL  33)  to 
express  it,  propter  maffnitudinem  aeris  alieni  argentmn  aer€ 
solutum  eM,  Cicero  in  the  fragmentary  commencementi  of  the 
speech  pro  Fonteio  apparently  speaks  of  all  debts  being  paid  ou 
this  ratio  for  some  time,  presumably  until  Sulla  abrogated  the 
law.  Mommsen  takes  the  same  view  {Rom.  Miinztv,  p.  383). 
Aeraria  ratio  would  thus  be  in  fact  the  substitution  in  the 
reckoning  of  a  bronze  quadrans  for  a  silver  sesterce  (a  sesterce, 
representing  the  as,  being  a  regular  symbol  for  a  whole), 
Mommsen  puts  it  as  the  substitution  in  calculation  of  the 
reduced  as  (=  ^  denar)  for  the  libral  as  w^hich  was  represented 
by  the  silver  sesterce  (=  |  denar).  The  difficulty  in  calculation 
spoken  of  by  Cicero,  would  arise,  as  Niebuhr  supposes,  from 
the  law  applying  only  to  debts  at  the  date  of  the  enactment, 
and  not  to  any  interest  accruing  since  or  to  any  new  debts, 
so  that  the  account  between  the  Scapulae  and  Quinctius  would 
not  he  all  on  the  same  footing. 

The  notion  that  the  difficulty  arose  in  the  exchange  of  1 
foreign  coins  is  found  in  several  expositors,  but  there  seems 
no  way  tor  foreign  money  to  come  in.  Narbo  was  a  Roman 
colony  aud  had  Roman  money ;  and  Naevius  was  expected  to 
provide  the  money  at  Rome.  The  debt  was  contnicted  at ' 
Rome  as  likely  as  anywhere  else.  Besides  Aquilius  was  hardly 
an  expert  in  money-changing. 

In  these  circumstances  the  great  lawyer  C,  Aquilius,  who 
was  a  friend*  of  the  Scapulas,  was  called  in  by  both  parties  to 
decide  how  many  denai^i  should  be  paid  to  settle  the  debt 
(quid  ad  denarium  solveretur^  is.  what  debt  should  be  discharged 


1  KUbler  (Lc  p.  78)  refers  to   Plin.  EN.  vii  185  Obiit  R    (^incHm 
Boapula  cum  apud  Aquilium  Galium  cejtareL 
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for  each  deoar).  He  does  so:  the  amount  neither  of  debt  nor 
of  denars  is  given  us.  But  the  whole  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  Naevius,  who  frequently 
repeated  his  promise  to  find  the  money  for  Quinctius,  whenever 
he  asked  him.  Quinctius  accordingly  had  no  hesitation  in  making 
a  binding  engagement^  with  the  Scapulae  to  pay  them  on  some 
near  fixed  day,  and  applies  to  Naevius  to  find  him  the  money, 
Naevius  thinkhig  that  now  he  had  Quinctius  on  the  hip  and 
could  make  his  own  terms,  replies,  that  before  he  provides 
a  penny,  he  must  have  a  complete  settlement  of  all  partner- 
ship matters  and  accounts,  and  know  that  there  will  be  no 
dispute  with  Quinctius  about  them  in  future.  Quitietius  replies 
that  that  matter  can  wait,  but  the  money  is  wanted  at  once, 
and  reniiuds  Naevius  of  his  promises,  but  in  vain.  Quinctius 
being  bound  to  keep  his  word  under  a  penalty  of  an  additional 
50  per  cent.  (Gai.  iv  171)  was  in  a  fix.  He  gets  the  Scapulae 
to  allow  him  a  few  days  and  sends  at  once  to  Gaul  to  cany  out 
the  sale  of  which  he  had  given  notice  before.  The  time  was 
unfavourable,  and  he  was  not  present,  so  that  the  mile  was  a 
bad  one ;  and  he  settles  with  the  Scapulae  on  worse  terms  than 
he  had  previously  arranged.  The  other  creditors  of  his  brother's 
estate  do  not  appear  to  have  pressed  him,  and  he  was  now 
free  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  partnership  affairs  (§§  17 
— 20). 

He  at  once  takes  the  initiative  and  formally  calls  upon 
Naevius  (appeUat  nltro  Naetduvi,  §  20)  to  get  the  matters 
arranged  with  the  least  trouble,  Naevius  appoints  a  firiend 
M.  Trebellius  as  his  representative:  Quinctius  appoints  Sex. 
Alfenus,  a  connexion  of  both  parties,  who  indeed  had  been 
brought  up  at  Naevius*  house,  to  act  for  hinu  Naevius  was 
too  exacting :  a  friendly  arrangement  could  not  be  made,  and 
the  business  had  to  come  before  the  courts.  Several  appoint- 
ments for  appearance  in  court  were  made  and  adjourned. 
Eventually  Naevius  appeared,  but  said  he  had  sold  by  auction 
in   Ganl  what  he  thought  fit,  and  had  taken  care  to  satisfy 


1  Cojistituit  St^apidis  m  daturuniy  i.e.  he  promised  payment  of  a  definite 
ascertained  amount  on  a  certain  day  (see  p,  86  ;  D»  xiti  5). 
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fully  his  claims  on  the  partnership^ :  he  had  therefore  do 
cause  either  to  summon  Qnincbius  to  any  more  appearances 
or  to  accept  any  summons  from  him  :  but  of  coui-se  if  Quinctius 
chose  to  bring  any  suit  against  him,  he  had  no  objection, 
Quinctius^  thinking  he  had  better  revisit  Gaul  and  see  how 
matters  stood  there,  took  no  formal  step.  The  parties  separate 
without  any  appointment  for  appearance  in  court  being  made 
{sine  vadimonio  duceditur,  §  23), 

Quinctius  stays  about  30  days  in  Rome;  puts  off  such  court 
engagements  as  he  had  with  his  other  creditors,  and  starts  on 
his  journey  on  27  January  in  the  year  071  U.C.  =  83  B.C.  {ante 
diem  I V  KtiL  Febr,  Scipione  et  Norbano  coss.y,  with  L.  Albius  aa^ 
his  companion  (§24).     He  anives  in  Gaul,  but  we  bear  nothing:! 
of  what  he  did  or  found  on  his  arrival,  except  that  a  few  daysl 
afterwards,  on  the  day  before  the  intercalary  Kalends,  i.e.  23  Feb., 
the  slaves  belonging  to  the  partners  eject  him  from  the  moun- 
tain pastures  and  farm  lands  of  the  estate  (§28)>     Quinctius 
applied  to  C.  Flaccus,  who  was  imperaton^  in  the  province  at  the 
time,  and  Flaccus  made  some  strong  orders  denouncing  thia 
eviction,  but  what  they  were  is  not  told  us.     They  were  ap- 
parently produced  in  court  (§29),     If  they  were  interdicts  de 
vi,  etc.  such  as  arc  mentioned  in  the  speeches  for  Tullius  and 
Caecina  one  would  have  expected  to  hear  more  of  the  results. 

Cicero  gives  the  distance  from  Rome  as  700  Roman  milea] 
(equal  to  643  English  statute  miles)^     If  a  traveller  did  50] 
miles   (Roman)   a  day    the  journey  would   take   (apart   from 
stopimges)  14  days*.     Possibly  however  Quinctius  might  go  by 
sea  from   Voda  Volaterrana,  where  was  a  roadstead  with  good] 

1  Pre8uma.b]j  this  refern  only  to  advances  he  had  made  or  expenses 
incurred  or  proiita  iiocmcd :  the  land  and  8lavea  of  the  partnership 
remained  w>rmuoii  t<>  N.  and  Q,  (^  28). 

^  In  ^57  he  m  naid  to  have  started  prid.  Kal..  Fehr.  The  editors 
usually  alter  in  §  24  iv  to  ii  but  thia  m  a  very  unusual  way  of  marking 
prxdi^. 

^  The  difitance  by  railway  from  the  modem  Narbonne  appears  to  be 
kilom.  1160  =  72rj  Engl,  statute  milea.  But  the  wituatioa  t)f  the  farm  is 
uncertain  and  may  well  have  been  nearer  than  Narlxmne. 

*  40 — 50  miles  a  day  ia  assumed  by  Friedlimder  aa  the  usual  rat©  of 
travelling  in  a  hired  carriage  {Sittengeschic/ite  ii  19  ed,  5). 
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aachorage  for  coasting  vessiela.  At  this  place  (according  to 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  p.  139  ed.  Par  they)  186  or  189  m.  p, 
on  the  Via  Aurelia  from  Rome  (now  about  280  kilometres  by 
rail)  it  happeoed  that  he  saw  L.  Foblicius,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Naevius,  who  was  bringing  him  nome  slaves  from  Gaul 
for  Kale.  Poblicius  reports  to  Naevius  where  he  had  met 
QuinctiuH.  Naeviuii  at  once,  as  Cicero  implies^  naw  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  sends  messages  to  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  the 
tabula  S€J.-tia^  at  the  second  hour  of  the  day  following.  His 
friends  come  in  good  numbei's.  Naevius'-  calls  upon  them  to 
bear  witnei^s  to  the  fiict  that  he  has  appeared  and  that  Quinctius 
has  not  appeared °,  A  big*  formal  affidavit  is  drawn,  and  Naevius' 
friends  of  mnk  seal  it  up.  They  then  separate,  Naevius  applies 
to  the  praetor  on  the  2Uth  February  {ante  diem  V  Kulendas 
iniercalares  ^jg)  to  allow  him  to  proceed  against  Quinctius  as 
a  defaulter.  The  pi*aetor  Burrienus  accordingly  issues  the 
usual  order  for  him  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  of  Quinctius 
in  accordance  with  the  edict  (t*^  esr  edicto  b&tia  posmdere  liceat), 
Naevius  proceeds  to  put  it  into  force.  He  has  notices  affixed 
to  Quinctius*  house,  and  endeavours  to  lay  hold  of  a  slave. 
Alfenus  at  once  contests  these  proceedings,  pulls  down  the 
notices,  carries  off  the  slave,  and  formally  notifies  Naevius 
that  he  is  Quinctius'  agent  (procurator),  and  that,  if  Naevius 
will  assail  in  this  cruel  manner  the  civic  life  aud  fortunes  of 
his  friend,  patron,  aud  kinsman,  and  not  await  as  was  reasonable 
Quinctius'  return,  he  (Alfenus)  asks  uo  favour  but  is  ready  to 
defend  Quinctius  at  law  (judicio  de/endere'^  §  27)  and  accept 


^  Tabula  is  often  used  for  an  auction  notice,  Casein.  §  t6  adesl  ad 
tabidam;  AtL  xii  40  |  4;  xiii  33  §  4-  What  ^Sextius'  board*  was  we  do 
not  ktiow.     It  was  apparently  ntsar  the  pnietor's  court. 

2  Iti  §  53  Naeviua  is  »uppo84Kl  to  say  librae  ditaefueruni:  Quinctius  ad 
widimonium  non  venit.  It  would  appear  that  the  appointment  is  presumed 
to  have  been  for  daylireak,  and  hence  Naevdos  allows  two  hoiira  and 
invites  hLs  friends  to  come  hora  secunda  to  certify  Quinctius^  failure. 

3  Stetijue  (not  stitiMe)  m  right.     See  p.  337  j  and  Introd,  JmL  p.  ocixvii. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  figree  with  Oetling  p.  13  in  retaining  the  old  reading 
masima^  (not  majdnie), 

*  Judicio  defeiidere,  judicio  paii  are  uaed'as  opposites  of  Jtidicio  a^ere. 
See  il tiller  Adn.  CriL  on  g  63 ;  MoDunaen  apud  Cic,  Orell-*  i  p.  454. 
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issue  on  any  suit  Naevius  may  choose  to  bring.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  estate  in  Gaul  was  apptirently  more  successful.  It 
must  have  been  done  on  instructions  giv«n  by  Naevius  pre- 
viously, either  by  a  special  messenger  despatched  when  he 
heard  of  Quinctius'  journey  or  even  perhaps  in  anticipation  of 
it^  Kiibler  (p,  6g>  suggests  that  Naevius  probably  acted  in 
the  belief  that  Quinctius  wa.s  going  to  secure  to  himself  the 
Gaulish  estate, 

Naevius  persists,  a^  Cicero  expresses  it,  in  aiming  at  the 
head  of  Quinctius,  find  in  reply  to  Alfenus  declaration  that 
he  is  Quinctius  agent,  formally  applies  {postulat)  for  Alfenus 
to  give  the  security  {i.e.  sureties)  usually  given  by  an  agent, 
judicatuju  solvi,  i.e.  for  due  defence  of  Quinctius  and  payment 
of  the  judgment  if  the  decision  should  be  against  him  (see 
p.  384).  Alfenus  urged  that  it  was  not  fair  for  an  agent  to  give 
security,  where  the  principal  in  person  was  not  required  to  do 
so.  The  praetnr  threatened  to  make  an  order  in  Naevius' 
favour*,  wficn  Alfenus  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  one  of  whom, 
M.  Brutus,  said  that  he  would  interpose  his  veto  upon  the 
praetors  order  if  stjrae  arrangement  were  not  made  between 
Naevius  and  Alfenus  (§  65).  Accortlingly  further  proceedings 
were  stayed  until  Quinctius  could  return.  Alfenus  promises 
to  produce  Quinctius  in  court  (P.  Qimictmm  si&ti  promittii 
§  29)  on  the  13th  September  (671  u.c.  ^83  B.C.). 

Quinctius  returns  and  appears,  Naevius  takes  no  formal 
step  for  eighteen  months  (probably  owing  to  the  civil  war  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  to  Sulla's  proscription*),  but 


^  In  §  82  *post  dies  XXX  *  is  found  and  ia  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
other  date*i.     Mommsen  (apiid  Orelli*)  says  it  ie  a  glosau     Baiter  may  be  * 
riglit  in  referring  it  t<>  the  time  Imtween  Naevius'  deajwitoh  of  a  mesaenger 
and  the  day  of  his*  application.    Hartmaiiii  (Conimnacud-  Verf.  p*  ^^)  refers 
poatulaitirug  eras  {§  82)  to  the  final  application  for  sale.    (See  above,  p.  434.) 

*  Probably  J  that  mile.*^  Alfeniia  gave  the  reg\ilar  security  he  would 
protect  Niievius'  pc>8«e»Hion  of  Qiiinetius*  estate,  and  authorise  his  pro- 
ceeding to  a  Side  (ef,  D.  xliii  4). 

^  In  672  u.c.  were  the  fights  of  Sulla  and  Man  us  the  younger  at  Signia 
and  Praeneste,  then  the  tight  tetween  Sulla  and  Uarbo  at  Clusium»  and  on 
1  Nov.  672  D.c,  the  battle  at  the  Colliiie  gate,  which  was  s*x»n  followed  by 
Sulla'i^  dictatorship  and  proscription  in  673  UX. 
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makes  illusory  propiaals  {mndicionihus  hunc  quoad  potest^ 
producii).  At  last  he  applies  to  the  praetor  Cn*  Dolabella  to 
order  Quitictius  to  give  him  security  for  paymeDt  of  the 
judgment  {judicatmn  solvi),  on  the  ground  that  Quinctius  la 
a  person  whose  goods  have  been  possessed  for  thirty  days 
in  accordance  with  the  praetors  edict.  Quinctius  mafle  oo 
objection  to  giving  security,  if  the  allegation  were  true,  but 
objected  to  conceding  the  truth  of  the  allegation  by  giving 
security  on  that  ground.  Whereupon  Dolabella  intimated  his 
intention  to  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  fact^  Quinctius  was 
to  make  a  wager  with  Cn.  Naevius,  that  is,  to  stipulate  for 
a  nominal  sum  to  be  paid  by  Naevius,  if  his  goods  had  not 
been  possessed  for  thirty  days  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of 
P.  Burrienua  the  praetor.  Naevius  having  made  this  promise, 
Quinctius  would  have  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  nominal  penalty 
and  naturally  hfvve  to  prove  his  case.  Quinctius  and  his 
Mends  objected  strongly  to  the  proposed  order,  as  unneces- 
sarily risking  Quinctius*  civic  reputation.  If  he  failed  to 
prove  that  Naevius  had  not  been  in  possession  as  alleged, 
he  was  a  ruined  and  disgraced  man  ;  and  by  such  a  form  of 
issue  Quinctius  would  have  to  speak  tirst  and  to  make  out 
the  negative,  instead  of  Naevius,  who  was  the  real  plaintiff, 
having  to  make  out  the  affirmative.  Why  not  have  the  real 
rights  of  the  two  parties  tried  in  action  {pro  socio  1)  on  the 
main  question,  and  then,  if  desired,  both  parties  might  give 
securifcyj^/t/icciiwm  solml  (In  a  partnership  snit  with  counter- 
claims  this  would  be  a  natural  course.)  Dolabella  however 
adhered  to  his  view :  he  probably  thought  that  he  owed  it  to 
his  predecessor  Burrieuus  and  to  the  continuity  of  judicial  action 
not  to  put  aside  his  oixler,  and  treat  the  whole  dispute  between 
Quinctius  and  Naevius  as  res  integral  he  must  regard  that  order 
as  prima  facte  valid,  and  conduct  matters  on  that  assumption, 
till  it  was  shewn  either  that  the  order  was  not  right  or  that 
it  had  not  been  duly  carried  into  effect.  If  this  issue  were 
decided  in  Quinctius*  favour,  the  proceedings  taken  in  default 
failed,  Quinctius*  goods  had  not  been  legally  in  alien  possession 
for  thirty  days,  and  the  partnership  dispute  aDuld  be  gone  into, 
^  A  similar  cotume  was  adopted  in  &  case  named  in  B.  xlii  5  fr  30. 
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If  the  decision  went  against  Quinctius,  then  he  must  submit 
to  the  consequences  of  not  having  duly  met  Naeviua*  claim  by 
appearance  in  court.  As  regards  the  form  of  issue,  Dolabella, 
I  suppose,  would  say  that,  on  an  issue  of  that  kind  it  could 
not  much  matter  which  party  spoke  first,  but  that  there 
were  two  reasou«  for  putting  Quint^tius  in  this  position;  6rst, 
because  an  order  had  been  made  against  him  and  Naevius  was 
in  possession,  partial  or  complete,  regular  or  irregular;  and 
secondly,  because  it  was  a  simpler  course,  if  Quinctius  were 
right,  to  shew  a  flaw  or  flaws  in  Naevius*  position  and  conduct, 
than  for  Naevius  to  go  through  the  whole  proceedings  bit  by 
bit  and  shew  their  legality.  If  Quinctius  declined  to  accept 
this  issue,  Dolabella  said  he  should  grant  Naevius"  application 
and  order  Quinctius  to  give  the  required  security.  Quinctius* 
advocates  continuing  to  protest,  Dolabella  had  them  sent  out 
of  court  (§31).  Cicero  sarcastically  observes  on  Dolabella  s 
conduct  that  noblemen  attain  a  height  in  wrong-doing  as  well 
as  in  right-doing  which  humbler  persons  cannot  reach*. 

Quinctius  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
better  to  accept  the  issue  and  trust  to  getting  an  impartial 
judge  to  try  it.  He  took*  C.  Aquilius  as  judge  (who  chose  as 
assessors  L.  Lucilius,  P.  Quinctilius,  and  M.  Marcellus  §§5,  34), 
and  then  sued  Naevius  on  the  wager.  M.  Junius  pleaded 
Quinctius'  cause  several  times  (§3).  Why  the  case  was  not 
decided,  we  are  not  told:  it  is  hinted  that  Junius  spoke  at  too 
great  a  length'  (§34).  However  when  the  case  carae  on  again, 
Junius  was  absent  on  public  business  (nova  legatione  impeditus 
§  3),  and  young  Cicero  had  to  take  it  up  on  short  notice  (^  3, 4). 
Hortensius  made  an  application  for  Aquilius  to  come  before 
the  praetor  on  the  preceding  day  to  be  made  to  fix  a  limit  of 
time  for  Cicero's  speech*.     The  praetor  according  to  Cicero 


*  This  Dolabella  was  governor  of  Cilicia  in  80  and  79  B.C.  with  Verrea 
as  legate  and  was  convicted  of  extortion  by  M.  Aem.  Scaurua  78  B.a  See 
Cic.  Verr.  ii  1  38  §§  96,  97  (Zunjpt*s  Mm,  Crim.  Proc,  p.  484). 

*  /,e.  he  prt)i^K)6€d  Aquiliua^  and  Naevius  accepted.     See  above,  p.  351. 
3  Similarly  Cicero  complains  in  prv  Tidt.  §  6  of  Ms  opponent  spinoiug 

out  his  speech. 

*  Pliny  says  {Ep.  vi  2  §  7)  Equidem  guoiienM  jwiico^  quod  vd  Maepiut 
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would  have  been  ready  enough  to  do  what  Hortensius  asked, 
but  Aquilius  objected  to  any  such  interference  with  his  duty 
and  functions  as  judex,  and  no  order  was  made,  Cicero 
declares  that  brevity  is  best  suited  to  his  powers  and  inclina- 
tion and  therefore  he  will  give  no  cause  for  delay,  but  will  at 
once  lay  down  three  propositions  conclusive  of  his  case,  and 
keep  himself  strictly  to  them  (§35). 

The  three  propositions  which  Cicero  undertakes  to  prove 
are: 

1,  There  was  no  ground  for  Naevius'  applj-ing  to  the 
praetor  for  any  order  to  take  possession  of  Quinctius'  estate. 

2,  Naevius  could  not  have  possessed  the  estate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  edict. 

3,  Naevius  did  not  possess  the  estate. 

In  short  Cicero  contests  the  justice  of  Naevius'  application, 
the  legality  of  the  order  and  its  execution,  and  lastly  whether 
Naevius'  possession,  such  as  it  was,  amounted  to  good  possession 
in  law. 

1.  The  first  proposition  is  made  by  Cicero  the  text  for  an 
animated  and  vituperative  discussion  of  Naevius  conduct, 
partly  no  doubt  iu  order  to  create  such  a  prejudice  against 
Naevius  as  might  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  Cicero's  proofs  of 
the  second  and  third  propositions.  Cicero  proceeds  to  estab- 
lish his  first  proposition  by  arguing  (a)  that  Naevius'  conduct 
was  wholly  iBConsistent  with  the  existence  of  any  such  debt. 
Naevius  puts  the  debt  as  a  large  one  owed  by  C,  Quinctius  on 
certain  specitic  matters.  C.  Quinctius  dies ;  his  brother  the 
defendant  is  heir  and  comes  to  him  in  Gaul.  Naevius  never 
mentioned  such  a  debt,  though  P.  Quinctius  was  more  than  a 
year  with  him  in  Gaul,  and  on  a  change  of  debtor  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  do  so :  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  hirn :  he 
saw  Quinctius  continually;  justice  was  administered  in  Gaul, 
and  the  courts  in  Rome  were  open  also^;  aud  Naevius  was  not 
of  a  character  to  waive  a  claim  or  to  have  any  reluctance  to 
press  it  (^37 — ^41).     Further  even  now  Naevius  shrinks  from 

facio  qiiam  dico^  q^la7Uum  quu  plurimum  poslulat  aquas  do.  He  evidently 
gave  to  others  what  he  wished  for  himself. 

^  In  pramnciajtis  dicdHitur^  ei  Rofnae  judicta  fi^>ant  (§41)* 
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getting   the    maney  question    tried^  ami    prefers    to    force    oo 
another  issue  whiclj  may  ruin  Quinctius  (§§  43 — 47). 

(6)  Cicero  next  argues  that  even  granting  that  Naevius 
had  a  well-fouoded  claim  against  Quinctius,  that  was  no  reason 
for  taking  such  an  extreme  step.  Suppose  Quinctius  had  failed 
to  keep  an  appointment  to  appear,  he  was  a  kinsman,  a  partner, 
a  friend  in  con^stant  intercourse  1  was  it  reasonable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fii*st  slip,  and  resort  to  an  act,  which  would 
have  been  justified  only  when  the  wrong  was  clear,  when  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  a  trial,  and  when  the  defendant  bad 
broken  his  engagement  over  and  over  again  ?  (§§  48 — 53), 
Quinctius  had  a  house  in  Rome:  his  wife  and  children  were 
there :  waw  there  any  juBtification  for  Naevius*  asking  the 
praetor  to  treat  him  as  one  who  shirked  a  trial  instead  of  seeing- 
his  friends,  inquiring  for  his  agent,  or  giving  formal  notice  at 
his  house  ?  (§  54). 

(€)  Finally  on  this  head  Cicero  disputes  altogether  that 
the  appointment  for  appearance  which  Naevius  alleged  Qninc- 
tins  had  failed  to  keep,  had  ever  been  made.  Quinctius,  as 
soon  as  he  got  back  to  Rome,  asked  Naevius  to  give  him  the 
date  when  the  appointment  was  made.  Naevius  immediately 
answered  *on  the  nones  (lith)  of  February/  Quinctius  looks  in 
his  diary  and  finds  that  he  had  left  Rome  for  Gaul  on  the  last 
day  of  January*  (prid.  Kul.  Feb.)  aud  conseijuently  w^as  absent 
fi-om  Rome  on  the  5th  February  and  could  not  have  made  the 
apjK>intment.  Alhius  was  his  fellow  traveller:  several  friends 
saw  them  oti'.  There  is  (says  Cicero)  therefore  plenty  of  evi- 
dence for  the  date  of  Quinctius  departure,  such  as  will  effectu- 
ally rebut  any  evidence  which  can  be  given  by  Naevius*  ally*, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  joined  in  the  stipulation  for  the  appoint- 
ment (§58). 

Naevius,  says  Cicero,  is  a  man  of  influence,  especially  among 
those  who  are  dominant  in  Rome  at  this  time,  Quinctius  is  a 
plain,  quiet  man,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  of  old-fashioned  habits  and 

^  I.e.  the  Sdtb.  Id  §  24  the  27th  is  named  as  the  day.  The  MBS.  are 
wrong  no  doubt  in  one  or  other  place. 

^  The  object  of  having  an  adstipulator  imiy  have  been  to  act  in  case  of 
Naeviua'  absence  (cf,  Gai.  iii  1 10,  in,  and  above,  p. 28). 
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soinbre  and  reserved  character,  no  lounger  in  the  forum*  or 
Campus  Martins,  unuse<l  to  society,  devoted  to  those  old  notions 
of  thrift  and  duty  which  have  in  modern  times  beccime  blurred 
and  forgotten  ;  but  he  has  a  good  case,  and  he  rehes  on  the 
judge  to  save  hia  reputation  and  fortunes  from  the  cruelty  and 
greed  of  Naevius  (^  59.  99). 

Cicero  having  thus  made  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
court,  and  shewn  that  Naevius  had  no  ground  for  his  application 
to  the  praetor  (the  issue  of  the  rule  if  applied  for  was  almost  a 
matter  of  cum-se  :  cf.  pp,  349,  350),  and  that  his  action  was  pre- 
cipitate, unnecessary,  and  cruel,  because  in  fact  nothing  was 
due  to  him.  no  appointment  had  been  made,  and  conse»:|uentIy 
no  desertion  had  taken  place,  proceeds  to  his  second  pro- 
position. 

2.  Could  Naevius  have  possessed  the  estate  of  Quinctius 
in  accordance  with  the  edict '(  What  are  the  terms  of  the 
edict?  It  lays  down  several  cases  in  which  the  praetor  promises 
to  order  possession  to  be  taken  of  a  defendant's  estate.  The 
first  is,  if  a  man  fraudulently  keeps  out  of  the  way  {latitarit). 
That  does  not  apply  to  Quinctius,  who  went  away  on  business 
and  left  an  agent  to  act  for  him.  The  two  next  cases  named 
by  the  praetor  have  also  clearly  no  application,  *one  who  is  dead 
without  an  heir/  and  *  one  who  has  gone  into  exile/  But  it  is 
said  Quinctius  comes  within  the  words  of  the  edict  'absent 
without  due  defence'.*  When  then  was  Quinctius  absent  with- 
out defence  ?  He  was  absent  no  doubt  when  Naevius  applied 
to  the  praetor  for  an  order  to  take  possession  of  the  estate,  for 
no  one  could  imagine  that  such  an  application  would  be  made. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  important  for  anyone  to  attend,  for  the 
praetor's  order  would  not  be  absuhite,  but  for  something  to  be 
done  in  accordance  with  his  edict,  (That  is  to  say,  the  praetor 
gave  the  order  on  es  parte  infornmtion,  and  in  case  of  dispute 
the  whole  matter  would  have  to  be  gone  into,  and  in  S!*me 
shape  compensation  be  made,  if  the  order  was  not  justified  and 

1  Ad  mlarinm  m  taken  to  meati  ^at  a  sundial'  near  the  Rostra  in  the 
fonim  (Censorio.  24  g  7}  where  people  gathered  for  talk.  Cf.  ad  fferen. 
iv  10  §  14. 

*  On  the  text  here  see  below,  p.  471. 
R.  11.  30 
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damage  had  been  done,)  The  first  opportumty  that  there 
really  was  for  his  agent  to  defend  Quinctius,  was  when  Naevius 
proceeded  to  put  up  notices  of  seizure  on  his  property.  Alfenua 
at  once  interfered  and  tore  down  the  notices,  and  on  Naevius 
attempting  to  seize  in  the  streets  a  slave  belonging  to  Quinctius 
took  the  man  away  by  force,  and  had  him  taken  back  to , 
Quinctius'  house.  Further  Naevius  asserts  his  claim  of  debt, 
Alfeous  denies  it;  Naevius  demands  a  formal  promise  to  appear^ 
Alfenus  gives  it;  Naevius  summons  him  into  court,  Alfenus 
obeys  the  summons;  Naevius  applies  for  a  trial,  Alfenus  does 
not  refuse  it.  Nor  was  Alfenus  a  man  of  straw  or  needy  hack. 
He  was  a  Roman  knight  of  good  means,  managing  well  his 
own  business,  and,  what  is  niure^  he  was  the  very  man  whom 
Naevius  always  left  as  his  agent  whenever  he  went  into  GauL 
Can  Naevius  pretend  that  Quinctius  was  not  duly  defended  in 
his  absence  ?  (§§  6j,  62). 

To  all  this  Naevius  replied  that  Alfenus  declined  to  give 
him  security,  and,  when  the  praetor  was  going  to  make  an 
order  to  that  effect,  appealed  to  the  tribunes  as  previously 
mentioned.  This  is  where,  as  Cicero  supposes,  Naevius  finds 
Quinctius  liable  under  the  praetors  edict.  *A  man  who  is 
'absent  and  whose  agent  does  not  submit  to  a  suit  or  defend 
*  him  against  it  in  a  regular  trial  but  appeals  to  the  tribunes,  is 
*a  man  who  is  absent  undefended/  The  practical  answer  to 
Naevius  is  that  the  order  of  the  praetor  for  Alfenus  to  give 
security  was  either  not  actually  made  {decemehai  praetor  §63), 
or  if  made  (cf  §  65  decreto  praetor  is  oportuisse  parere)  was 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  threatened  interpi^sition  of  the 
triljune  M.  Brutus.  Alfenus  made  an  affidavit,  supported  by 
others,  in  Naevius'  presence,  that  he  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
their  relationship,  that  Naevius  should  not  press  serious 
meaaures  against  Quinctius  in  his  absence  ;  and  further  that  if 
Naevius  persisted,  he  himself  was  ready  to  accept  process  on 
any  issue  proposed  by  Naevius  and  to  defend  Quinctius  against 
Naevius'  claim  of  debt.  A  new  start  was  made  by  the  arrange- 
ment to  await  Quinctius*  return  and  by  his  due  appearance  in 
court  (§67).  Naevius  and  his  counsel  may  grumble  as  much  as 
they  like  about  Alfenus'  influence  with  the  dominant  powers  at 
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that  time:  the  real  issue  is  not  affected.  Quinctiiis  waa  de- 
fended, and  defended  by  means  of  the  law  and  of  the  lawful 
magistrate  (§68), 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  now  at  issue  is  whether 
Naevius  has  possessed  in  accordance  with  the  edict,  that  is  to 
say.  whether  the  directions  of  the  edict  have  been  followed. 
Now  (a)  the  edict  requires  all  the  sureties*  and  creditors  of  the 
defendant  to  meet,  and  the  estate  when  possessed  to  be  sold. 
Neither  of  these  things  took  place.  Yet  there  were  other 
creditors  who  were  entitled  to  take  part,  who  however,  so  far 
from  enforcing  their  claims,  are  here  to  assist  the  defendant. 
True,  some  witnesses  are  said  to  be  ready  to  speak  of  other  acts 
of  laches  or  fniud  on  the  part  of  Quinctius:  it  will  be  seen  what 
they  have  to  say.  They  will  be  wise  to  remember  that  the 
only  way  to  gain  or  maintain  credit  is  to  support  the  truth 

(§75)- 

(b)  It  is  clear  from  Nae\^us'  own  conduct  that  he  did  not 
consider  effective  possession  had  been  taken  of  Quinctius' 
estate.  For  if  it  had,  Quinctius  was  ruined  in  reputation  and 
position.  Yet  when  the  estate  of  Alfenus  was  confiscated  and 
sold  by  Sulla  as  dictator,  Naevius  bought  it  and  gave  the  name 
of  Quinctius  as  his  partner  in  the  matter — a  course  quite 
inconsistent  with  Naevius'  present  couteution- 

(c)  The  dates*  shew  that  the  edict  was  not  followed.  For 
the  application  was  made  to  the  praetor  on  the  fifth  day  before 
the  intercalary  Kalends,  i.e,  on  Feb.  20;  and  Quinctius  was 
ejected  from  the  Gaulish  farm  on  the  day  before  the  Kalends, 
i,e.  Feb.  23,  The  ejectment  was  therefore  on  the  second  or 
third  day  after  the  praetor's  order     It  is  impossible  for  the 

1  Ceteri  Mponsoi'es  et  creditore*.  The  sponsareM  would  be  siiretiea  who 
had  not  yet  Vwaen  mode  to  j>iiy  but  were  liable  to  do  so.  If  tbey  had  paid 
they  would  be  creditora,  though  they  may  perhaps  have  been  treated  as  a 
distinct  ckas.  They  had  a  more  nummary  remedy  naually.  See  Gai.  iv  22. 
The  same  expression  in  like  connexion  occurs  in  Cic.  Phil,  vi  4  §  1 K 

^  The  datea  are  as  follows  i  Q.  leaves  Rome»  Jan,  27  or  29 ;  is  at  Vad€^ 
cir,  Feb*  4;  is  at  Narbonne,  cir.  Feb.  i8(?);  ia  ejected,  Feb.  23,  Pitbliciua 
sees  Q.  at  Vada  and  reports  to  Naevius.  As  he  waA  takiog  slaves,  we  do 
not  know  how  long  his  journey  required.  He  reports  to  Naevius  after 
Feb.  8(1);  N,  meets  his  friends,  Feb.  10—20;  applies  to  praetor,  Feb,  20, 
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distEDce  of  700  (Roman)  miles  to  be  covered  in  that  time*. 
Consequently  Naevius  must  have  presumed  some  time  before 
OD  the  order  being  made.  In  a  matter  which  concerned  the 
very  life  and  fortunes  of  another,  Naevius  must  have  boldly 
assumed,  when  he  sent  his  messenger  to  Gaul,  that  he  would 
persist  in  his  purpose,  that  he  would  be  alive  and  well  and  able 
to  come  before  the  praetor  to  make  this  application,  that  the 
praetor  would  be  well  and  in  court,  that  he  would  consent  to 
make  the  order,  and  that  no  one  would  make  a  valid  defence, 
give  such  security  as  might  be  required,  accept  an  issue  for 
trial,  and  thus  prevent  any  decree  being  made  for  possession  of 
Quinctiua'  estate  as  a  defaulter  (^  78 — 82,  88). 

(d)  Finally  the  praetor's  edict  expressly  directs  that  in 
taking  possession  of  the  estate  the  ow  ner  should  not  be  himself 
ejected  against  his  will  This  provision  applies  even  in  the 
case  of  an  absconding  and  undefended  debtor.  Yet  Naevius 
actually  ejects  Quinctius,  who  did  not  abscond  and  who  was 
defended  by  a  regular  agent  (^84,  85). 

It  may  be  remarked  on  this  part  of  Cicero's  argument  that 
on  the  first  point  counter  evidence  w^as  to  be  produced,  and 
Cicero  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  detail.  Perhaps  be 
really  did  not  know  what  evidence  Hortensius  had.  But  he 
distinctly  asvserts  tbat  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  before, 
now  all  the  creditors  are  on  Quinctius*  side  {%  76,  SB).  The 
second  point  again  is  very  briefly  treated,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  of  Sulla's  putting  Alfenus  to  death  and 
the  confiscation  of  bis  property.  It  was  probably  a  mere 
ordinary  incident  in  that  reign  of  terror.  Very  likely  Naevius 
and  Quinctius  combined  to  buy  the  estate  of  their  old  friend, 
Sucli  action  on  the  part  of  friends  was,  I  expect,  frequent  in 
cases  of  public  sales  (see  vol.  i  p.  482).  The  third  point,  which 
Roscius  suggested,  raises  the  question,  whether  an  act  was 
legitimate  for  which  the  instructions  were  given  without 
autbority  at  the  time.  Similarly  on  the  fourth  point  the 
question  is  whether  an  expulsion  of  the  owner  himself,  though 
contrary  to  edict,  made  the  seizure  bad  in  law, 

'  ThiH  point  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  Roaciua 
the  actor,  whoee  jiiater  was  Quinctius'  wife. 
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3.  The  last  of  the  three  heads  into  which  Cicero  divided 
his  defence  haa  been  lost  in  the  MSS.  But  the  purport  is  given 
ill  Cicero  s  summary  at  the  end  (^  89,  90)  and  accords  with 
Severian'a  brief  extracts*  It  was  that  due  possession  had  not 
in  fact  been  taken,  because  Naevius  had  not  possessed  all,  but 
only  a  part  of,  Qiiinctins'  estate.  There  were  a  house  and 
slaves  in  Rome,  there  were  some  slaves  ou  the  Narboune 
pasture  aud  there  were  some  farms  in  Gaul,  belonging  to 
Quinctius?  separately  from  Naevius,  which  had  escaped  his 
hands  (§  90).  He  had  not  possessed  the  estate  (bona),  he  had 
only  seized  one  piece  of  land.  In  other  words  Cicero  maintains 
that  Quinctius  must  win  on  the  wager,  because  even  if  Naevius 
had  ground  for  his  hostile  proceedings,  even  if  he  had  in  other 
respects  followed  the  directions  of  the  edict,  his  possessicm  was 
not  in  fact  such  a  possession  as  was  intended  in  the  edict: 
consequently  he  had  not  possessed  (^  85 — 89), 

It  is  clear  from  the  language  frequently  used  that  the 
lawless  and  terrible  state  of  Rome  under  Marius  and  Sulla 
had  its  effect  even  on  this  private  suit  Probably  it  accounts 
for  much  of  the  delay  which  occurred ;  possibly  it  attbrdcd 
occasion  to  Naevius  and  to  Quinctius  to  take  advantage  of  each 
other  in  a  way  which  would  not  have  been  practicable  in  quiet 
times.  Alfenus  is  charged  with  using  extra-judicial  means 
through  his  influence  with  Brutus  in  order  to  set  aside  or 
suspend  the  praetor's  decree.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  and 
fell  in  Sulla*3  proscription  with  his  party  and  for  them. 
Naevius  was  quite  as  strong  a  partisan,  with  more  craft  aud 
greater  influence :  he  deserted  his  party  in  order  to  be  on  the 
winning  side ;  and  just  as  he  is  alleged  to  have  got  his  first 
advantage  from  Burrienus  by  political  influence,  so  he  is  now, 
says  Cicero,  availing  himself  of  the  trmmph  of  Sulla's  party 
to  secure  his  victory  over  Quinctius  {§§  68 — yo).  One  cannot 
but  admire  young  Cicero  s  courage  in  taking  up  the  case  and 
pleading  it  with  such  vigour  against  orators  like  Philippus 
and  Hortensius  and  members  of  Sulla  s  faction,  while  Sulla 
was  dictator'.     But  genius  gives  impulse  and  confidence;  and 

'  The  speech  pra  Sex.  Rosdo  of  Ameria  is  a  still  greater  proof  of 
Cicero^a  boldaesfi. 
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genius  alone  could  have  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  won  the 
fovour  which  have  preserved  to  us  eo  many  of  Cicero's  speeches 
and  writings,  when  all  the  other  oratory  and  almost  all  the  prose 
writings  of  the  Republic,  except  his,  have  been  allowed  to  perish* 
As  I  have  said  above,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  unreasonable 
for  the  issue  to  have  been  directed  by  Dolabella  in  the  form 
given,  much  as  Cicero  protests  against  it.  1  assume  that  this 
form  really  throws  open  the  whole  matter,  and  that  Cicero 
is  justified  in  discussing  the  validity  of  the  praetors  first 
decree  fur  taking  possession  as  well  as  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings'; The  summary  with  which  Cicero  concludes  his 
argument  {§§  8$ — 90)  is  clear,  precise,  and  effective,  but,  as 
orator,  Cicero  cannot  leave  the  matter  without  a  last  appeal 
to  the  eiiuity  and  cooipassion  of  the  judge  and  his  assessors. 
Such  an  appeal  was  a  regular  part  of  a  speech  (cf  Cic.  Inv.  i  55 
§  106)  and  would  be  expected  by  any  court.  We  should  think 
it  natural,  if  addressed  to  a  popular  body  like  an  assembly 
of  the  people  or  even  to  an  ordinary  jury.  Addressed  to 
a  lawyer  like  Aquilius  and  to  his  dignified  and  competent 
assessors,  it  may  seem  out  of  place  and  rather  an  indication 
that  the  purely  legal  argument  was  felt  to  be  weak.  But 
besides  the  general  fact,  on  which  Cicero  often  dwells  in  his 
de  Oratore,  that  judges  are  men  as  well  as  lawyers,  and  conse- 
quently accessible  to  feelings  of  pity,  we  cannot  assume  that 
the  separation  of  strict  law  from  looser  considerations  of  fair 
dealing  was  as  complete  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  it  may  have 
been  in  later  days.  By  Ulpian's  time  they  had  both  come 
to  be  fully  recognised  by  the  courts,  and  assigned  to  their 
respective  provinces.  But  the  very  stiffness  and  rigour  of  the 
early  Roman  forms  and  procedure  must  have  continually 
excited  a  desire  for  larger  consideration.  Moreover  the  whole- 
sale slaughters  and  confiscations,  which  Rome  had  seen  in  the 
last  few  years,  must  have  had  their  effect  in  weakening  the 
hold  which  pure  law  would  have  on  the  minds  of  Roman 
citizens.  Inter  arma  sileiit  lege^.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone 
not  bound  in  parchment  to  lay  great  stress  on  technical  require- 

*  Cf.  D.  adii  1  fr  14  (^u/od  juuit  petuiivti  prtutor  eontrario  imperio  tollere 
et  rtmUiere  iicet 


I 
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metits,  when  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  dealt  with  every  day 
without  reference  to  any  law,  at  the  caprice  of  a  dominant 
party  or  of  the  captain  of  an  army.  If  Habeas  Corpus  were 
suspended  iu  fact,  and  the  King  s  Writ  ceased  to  roo,  it  would 
be  somewhat  difficult  even  in  these  days  for  an  English  advocate 
before  a  fair  and  competent  bench  to  lay  almost  exclusive  stress 
on  defects  in  procedure,  and  to  argue  that  the  court  should 
still  look  to  precedent  or  should  still  be  guided  solely  by  the 
words  of  a  statute  or  a  rule,  if  the  conduct  of  the  parties  would 
otherwise  justify  a  different  conclusion. 

We  have  only  Cicero  s  eloquent  speech  for  Quinctius :  we 
have  not  Hortensius'  pleading  on  the  other  side,  nor  the  state- 
ments or  affidavits  of  witnesses;  we  really  do  not  know  the 
merits  of  the  two  parties'  conduct.  Nor  have  we  even  a  copy 
of  the  praetor's  edict,  as  it  was  either  in  Cicero's  or  indeed  at 
any  time.  But  dealing  with  the  laiv  as  best  one  can,  I  proceed 
first  to  speak  of  the  text  of  ^60,  which  raises  an  important 
question,  and  then  to  remark  on  the  leading  points,  without 
inferring,  as  some  writers  seem  inclined  to  do,  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  rhetoric  the  badness  of  the  cause. 

Most  editions  contain  after  solum  vei'teHt  (§60)  some  such 
words  as  Did  id  non  potest  Qui  absens  Judicio  de/ensus  non 
fueHt  Ne  id  quldem.  They  are  not  found  in  any  existing 
MS.  and  were  first  inserted,  professedly  on  MS.  authority  (not 
an  unusual  way  with  the  older  editors,  when  introducing  a 
mere  conjecture)  by  Hotonian.  Larnbin  professed  also  to  have 
MS.  authority  for  his  insertion  of  Did  hoc  de  P.  Quinctio  non 
potest  Qui  absens  juiiicio  defensu^  non  fuerit  The  variation 
in  these  supplements  is  not  great,  but  it  is  enough  to 
strengthen  the  suspicion  that  neither  editor  had  manuscript 
authority.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  the  words 
seem  to  suit  the  context  and  at  first  sight  to  be  justified  by 
reliquum  est  ut  eum  Tiemo  jitdido  defendedi  (§87)*  Short 
negations  very  similar  {ne  id  quidem,  did  not}  potest)  arc  found 
in  pro  Tttllio  §  48,  and  in  other  speeches  of  Cicero*. 

1  E,g,  Verr.  ii  43  §  106;  iv65  g  146  Ne  id  qMidem\  ib,  iii  88  §  205  ne  id 
qnidem  dket]  i  46  §  118  njon  enim  hoc  potest  hoc  loco  dm\  Caecin,  25  §  72 
Ultui  enim  potest  dici^  etc,  hoc  non  potest ;  etc. 
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Mommseu  iii  an  early  review  (dated  Nov.  1843)  of  Keller's 
Semestna  (published  in  Zeitsckrift  filr  AliertL  p.  1084  for  Dec. 
1845)  rejected  these  supploments  and  proposed  to  read  and 
punctuate  thus:  Quo  tempore?  Existuna^  op&rtuisse,  Naeuit 
abseniem  Quinctiiim  defendi.  At  quo  modo  /  This  seems  to  me 
not  Ciceronian.  Quo  tempore  would  be  a  strange  answer  to  the 
suggested  application  of  the  clause  about  exiles:  the  subse* 
quent  argument  is  not  introduced  by  any  particle  or  other 
suitable  words:  and  the  second  question  {quo  modo?)  is 
answered  by  reference  not  to  manner  but  to  time.  I  agree 
with  B.  Kubler  in  rejecting  Mommsen's  solution  and  in  be- 
lieving with  him  and  others  that  there  is  some  omission  in 
the  MS. 

The  supplements  mentioned  above  however  involve  the 
insertion  in  this  part  of  the  Edict  of  a  separate  independent 
clause,  Qui  absens  judiciu  def ensues  rion  fuent,  and  accordingly 
most  editors  insert  it  here  in  Cicero's  speech.  Keller  (Sew. 
p,  45),  &?thmann-Hollweg  (ii  5^)^  Hartmann  (Ctnitumacial- 
Verfitkrm  p.  24),  Karlowa  (Beitrdge  p.  1 33),  Lenel  {EP.  p.  333), 
and  Costa  {pp,  13,  14),  all  approve  (cf  Kiibler  l,c.  p.  6^).  The 
contrary  is  maintained  by  Mommsen  {Lc.},  Dernburg  {EmL  bon> 
p,  66),  Bachhofen  (ap.  Karlowa),  Oetling  (p.  6).  and  apparently 
by  Rudorff  (Pucht.  InsL  §  179  n.  bb).  The  extracts  from  the 
edict  given  in  the  Digest  do  not  contain  such  a  clause. 

The  evidence  for  such  an  addition  to  the  edict  is  very  weak 
(see  it  stated  in  Karlowa  pp.  1 3  3— 1 39).  The  most  important 
is  GaL  iii  y$,  Bona  autem  veneunt  ant  vivorum  aut  mortuoruni : 
mvortim  veluti  eorujii  qui  fraudationis  causa  latitant  nee  abaentes 
defenduntur.  Karlowa  persuades  himself  that  the  words  admit 
of  those  qui  absentee  defenduntur  being  a  ditferent  class  from 
those  qui  latitant  I  cannot  agree ;  and  I  feel  confident  that 
Gaius  is  here  shortly  stating  by  nee  abs.  def,^  the  effect  or  the 
W(^rds  of  such  a  conditional  clause  (omitted  by  Cicero  after 
kditaHt  |  60)  as  we  find  in  the  fragment  of  the  edict  given  in 

1  Ahmm  ii»  somewhat  aut>erfiuoiUH  but,  I  think,  formed  with  d<if.  a  kind 
of  technical  phraaej  cf.  D.  iv  6  fr  1  g  » ;  21  §§  i,  2 ;  28  §  6  j  Jdii  4  fr  2  §  2. 
In  our  ajjeech  Cicero  often  uae»  it,  §§60,  61  (Am),  62,  65,  68  {bi«\  74;  as 
well  a8  a  phi-ascs  of  like  meaning,  judido  d^ftmdere^  §§  62,  63,  68,  84,  87, 
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D.  xlii  4  fr/  §  I,  Qui  fraudationis  causa  latitabit,  si  boni  viri 
arbitraiu  non  deferidettir,  ejus  bona  possideri  vendiqm  jubebo, 
Ulpiarj's  treatment  of  this  fragment  seems  to  me  altogether 
incuiisistetit  with  the  Biippoftitton,  that  this  section  of  the  edict 
contained  in  his  time  a  distinct  clause  for  undefended  ab- 
sentees^ (see  16.  §§9 — 12).  And  in  our  speech  Cicero  similarly 
connects  undefended  absence  with  fraudulent  hiding  (^  74,  75, 
84,85).  Nor  is  the  way  in  which  the  words  reliqumn  est,  etc* 
(§  87)  are  appended  to  a  positive  denial  of  liability  under  the  edict 
really  such  a8  one  would  expect,  if  a  separate  coordinate  cliiuse 
of  the  edict  and  not  an  appended  condition  were  referred  to. 

Moreover  I  do  not  believe  that  mere  undefended  absence* 
could  have  been  placed  by  the  edict  or  by  the  law  generally  on 
the  same  footing  as  fraudulent  keeping  out  of  the  way*.  Only 
when  there  is  fraudulent  purpose  does  absence  become  penally 
blamable.  But  when  an  absentee  however  innocent  has  no 
adequate  representative,  a  creditor  may  be  unable  to  get 
satisfaction  ;  and  if  a  summons  has  been  served,  and  agree- 
ment for  appearance  in  court  has  been  come  to,  a  creditor  has 
a  well-founded  right  that  undefentled  absence  shall  mot  for  ever 
bar  his  suit  or  expose  the  property  on  which  he  relies  to 
dissipation.  The  praetor  therefore  granted  possession  of  the 
debtor's  estate,  but  it  was  possession  for  .safe  keeping  only. 
In  bona  ejus  qui  vadimoni  (Dig,  judicio  sistendi)  catfsa  Jide- 
jiissorem  dedii,  si  neque  potestaieni  sui  faciei  neque  defendeiur, 
irijubebo*  (D.  xtii  4  f r  2  pr).  This  included  both  the  fraudulent 
and  the  innocent  absentee  {ib*  ^  2,  3).      It  is  posmleri,  not 

^  Absent  is  either  ^ui  non  est  eo  loci  libi  petiiur  {i,e.  Rome)  or  qui  in 
jure  turn  ut  (D,  L  16  fr  199 ;  xxxix  2  fr  4  §  5). 

*  Cf.  Hartmann  Conttim,  §§8 — 12, 

3  The  Digest  m  expreaa  on  this  point  (iv6  fi-2i  §2)  Eorum  qui  non 
defgndaniur  #*  quidrnn  latitetU^  Praetor  ex  edieto  poUicetnr  in  bona  {«orum) 
mitiere,  ut  si  res  exegerit  eiiam  disimhantur^  n  veto  non  latiteni^  licet  non 
defendantWf  in  bona  taiUum  miiti.  Karlowa  ami,  following  himi  LeneL 
(Paling,  ii  p.  480)  declare  these  words  to  be  an  addition  of  Tribonian*a.  I 
don't  b€lie\'G  this  tm  regardn  the  aubstuDce.  Some  expressions  may  be 
due  to  Tribonian'a  abridguieni 

*  TiiiH  originally  referred  to  in  jm  vomtio.  See  Lenel  EP,  p.  58  and 
above,  p.  334,  but  this  principle  applies  after  mdimmimm  also.  The  precise 
fibai^e  of  the  edict  in  Cicero's  time  m  of  course  uncertain. 
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pmsideri  vendique  that  is  spoken  of  here  (compare  ib.  fr  7  ^  i ,  2). 
The  creditor  was  entitled  to  have  the  possession  secured.  Sub- 
sequent events  might  explain  the  absence,  or  shew  that  it 
should  be  treated  as  fraudulent  latitation.  No  doubt  a  further 
application  to  the  praetor  would  have  to  be  made  before  atepa 
were  taken  fur  a  sale  (cf.  i6,  fr6§  I,  7  §  Ii).  If  latitation  or 
other  sufficient  cause*  were  found  to  exist,  a  sale  would  be 
ordered.  Meantime  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  or  of  an 
adequate  representative  would  put  an  end  to  the  creditor's 
occupation,  but  security  must  be  given,  at  least  if  the  defendant 
does  not  appear  in  person  (D,  ib.  fr  5  pr  ;  tit.  5  fr  33  §  i). 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  position  in  the  case  of 
Quinctius.  Some  considerable  time  had  elapsed  since  Naevius 
first  got  the  order  for  possession.  Had  Alfenus  not  interfered, 
Naevius  would  probably  (after  thirty  days  if )  have  applied  again 
to  the  praetor  to  order  a  sale  on  the  ground  that  Quinctius  was 
fraudulently  keeping  out  of  the  way.  Alfenus  energetic  action 
prevented  this. 

I  suppose  that  there  is  some  part  of  Cicero*s  speech  lost 
after  the  words  solum  verterit  in  §  60.  He  probably  returned 
to  the  mention  of  lafcitatiou  and  took  up  the  conditional  clause 
{si  absens  nou  defendetur^  or  the  like)  to  shew  that  no  part  of 
this  head  of  the  edict  had  any  application  to  Quinctius,  *  He 
'  wasn't  hiding,  he  wasn't  undefended  in  his  absence.     Hiding 

*  is  much  more  than  non-appearance :  it  is  shirking  appearance, 

*  it  is  fi'auduleut  avoidance  of  your  adversary,  it  is  turpis  occult 

*  tatio   sni^.     And   even    hiding    is    not   enough    without   the 

*  additional  fact  of  want  of  due  defence.     Where  is  there  any 

*  basis  for  applying  this  to  Quinctius  ?  Quo  tetnpore  ewistimas 
'  oportuisse,  etc'  1  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  the  words  of  any 
precise  supplement,  but  I  have  put  into  Latin  (see  uote  4 
below)  my  conception  of  what  would  suit  Cicero's  argument. 

1  Cf.  D.  xlii  5  fr  §. 

2  In  this  suggest! oa  I  have  l>e©n  aoticipated  by  B.  Klibler  (p.  64). 
^  Ulpian  D.  xlii4  fry  §  4  attributes  to  Cioero  a  definition  of  lutitare  aa 

turpu  occidtatio  »m.  It  ii«  not  found  iti  Cicero's  works,  and  may  very 
poeaibly  have  been  given  in  our  speech  at  this  point. 

*  Supi>os3e  for  instfinco  Naeviua  interru|ited  liim  or  is  imagined  by 
Cicero  to  interrupt  him.     Sometbiiig  of  thiti  kind  might  have  been  said : 
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The  leading  points  in  Cicero's  defence  which  seem  to 
require  special  notice  are : 

1.  Had  Quinctius  failed  to  keep  an  appointment  or  ap- 
pearance  ? 

2.  Was  Atfenus'  defence  of  Quinctius  good  without  his 
giving  Hecurity  judicatmn  solvi  ? 

3.  Was  Alfenus'  application  to  the  tribunes  an  illegal  dis- 
obedience to  the  praetor's  orders  ? 

4.  Under  this  decree  was  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
creditors  necessary  ?  and  had  it  been  obtained  and  the  sale 
proceeded  with  ? 

5.  Was  it  necessary  for  effective  seizure,  that  all  the 
property  of  the  defendant,  whatever  and  wherever  it  was,  should 
be  seized  ? 

6.  Must  such  seizure  be  made,  as  it  were,  with  the  praetor's 
warrant  in  hand  ? 

7.  Was  the  personal  eviction  of  Quinctius  a  fatal  flaw  to  a 
good  execution  of  the  order  ? 


1,  The  first  point  is  one  of  fact,  on  which  I  expect 
Quinctius  was  in  the  right.  There  may  have  been  misunder- 
standing or  there  may  have  been  fraudulent  assumption  on  the 
part  of  Naevius.  Keller  (p.  175)  supposes  that  Naevius  made 
a  slip  of  memory  when  he  named  the  Nones  of  February  (§  57), 


^At  cthmn*  fuit^  at  fwn  defenmu  mL  Quid  m  aliud  latt'tare  nisi  copiam 
*««  wm  fcKere  nee  ahsentsm  defendif^  Primum,  A'titivi,  vetim  conndereM 
no7i  hoc  solum  ejjefftue  praetorem  nt  quk  IcUitaue  conmncereiur,  $ed  ut  cum 
latitasse  videretur  turn  idem  etiam  non  eMset  defentus.  Non  latiiavit 
QmnctiuA^  nd  etiamm  latitasset  nihii  c&ntra  ^dictum  commtttebai  qui  (xhsens 
defendabcttur,  Dtiiide  aliud  est,  mehercuU,  latiiare  quam  copiam  tui  non 
faoere.  Qui  laiiiatj  titiiet  et  vitcU  adveraarium^  decipere  ac  fraudare  cupil; 
man  moda  occulUU  se  Med  turpiter  oceuliat  $ttae  ru  a  Quvictio  alifenunma 
fuit,  Nofi  evitabat  ie^  neque  cur  evitare  vdlet  uUa  catua  ercti;  »ed  cum  velU 
ie  alum  morari  negavisseSj  in  Oailiam  rei  ntae  curandae  causa  pro/ecius  est, 
Momae  procuratorem  religuii  qui  tibi  ffraetto  esse  semper  posset.  Quo 
imipm%  eic 
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and  that  Cicero  ought  to  have  shewn  that  no  appointment  was 
made  on  any  other  day.  How  I  surely  that  was  for  Naevius  to 
prove ;  and  if  Naevius  had  really  made  it  on  some  other  day 
and  said  so,  Cicero  could  uot  have  avoided  dealing  with  it. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  that  Quinctius  should  have  deliberately 
gone  to  Gaul  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  made  a  formal  ap- 
pointment with  Naevius,  and  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
praetor  made  his  order  without  some  evidence  of  the  appoint- 
ment But  Naevius  could  no  doubt  get  some  affidavit  of  this 
concocted,  and  it  might  easily  pass  muster  when  no  one  was 
present  on  the  other  side  to  contest  it. 

It  was  the  risk  of  such  proceedings  taking  place,  that  made 
it  usual  for  Romans  with  business  affairs  to  have  a  competent 
agent  to  represent  them  in  their  absence,  and  led  to  legal 
recognition  of  the  action  of  persons  who  without  any  com- 
mission conducted  business  for  absentees  (negoliontm  ge^tifj), 
III  a  case  like  that  before  us  the  risk  was  modified  by  the 
praetor^s  order  being  only  what  we  should  call  a  rule  nisi,  an 
order  issued  on  jjrima  facie  evidence,  and  subject  to  be  cancelled 
or  altered  on  sufficient  cause  shewn*.  It  was  good,  as  Cicero 
remarks,  only  if  the  edict  had  been  fully  observed  {§  60  «ec 
quemquam,  etc.).  The  praetor  in  fact  would  say  to  Naevius, 
*  You  may  take  your  rule,  but  if  your  statements  and  affidavits 
'  are  not  true,  you  will  be  liable  to  Quinctius  for  the  damage  you 
'may  cause  him'  (cf,  §  83  corrigeres  hose  scilicet  tv  postea). 
Indeed  if  Naevius  falsely  alleged  a  debt,  he  was  liable  to  a  suit 
injunarum  in  having  taken  possession  of  Quinctius'  estate 
(Gai.  iii22o).  The  }>ossibility  of  rescissirm  of  the  sale  is  stated 
in  D.  xlii  4  fr  /§  3  ;  cf  tit.  5  fr  30 ;  tit  i  fir  51,  If  however  an 
appointment  had  been  made  and  not  kept  and  no  defence 
put  in,  the  order  for  possession  was  regular,  however  harsh. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  time  of  Gains  and  later  a 
procurator  for  the  defendant  was  bound  to  give  the  security 
judicatum  solm.  Ah  ejus  parte  cum  quo  agitur,  siquidem  alieno 
nomine  aliquis  inierimiiat,  omni  7nodo  sattsdari  debet ^  quia  nenio 
alienae  rei  sine  satisdatione  de/efisor  ido-neus  intelligitm\     Sed 


^  So  Keller  iSet7w*tn  p.  79  sq. ;  GaL  iv  141  is  also  in  point. 
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aiquideni  cum  cognitore  agatur,  dotninua  satwdat^  jubetur.si  vero 
cum  procuratore,  ipse  procurator  (Gai,  iv  loi ).  Be/mdere  est  id 
/acere,  quod  domimf^  in  litem  faceret  et  cavere  ido)wt.  Nee 
debebit  dmn.or  cmiditio  procui^aturi^  Jieri  quam  est  do  mini  prae- 
terquum  in  Mtiadando.  (D,  iii  3  fr  35  §  3  Ulp. ;  ef.  £6.  fr  46  §  2  ; 
SI  §2— frS3;  xlii4fr  5  §3  ;  tit.  5  fr  33  §  i;  xlvi/fr  10;  Vat  317, 
333,)  It  is  of  coome  possible  that  the  rule  may  not  have  been 
fixed  and  universal  in  Cicero's  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  one 
who  was  a  standing  agent ^  for  Quinctius'  affairs  and  not  merely 
appointed  for  a  particular  suit :  and  yet  this  is  unlikely  in  the 
case  of  a  rule,  which  though  not  resting  on  legislation  waa 
founded  00  clear  principle  :  and  Keller  points  to  Cic.  Verr,  ii 
24  §60  as  some  evidence  of  its  geneml  recognition.  Modem 
expositors  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  rule  did  exist*  and 
consequently  that  Alfenus'  positiou  was  completely  untenable. 
If  80,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  being  taken  ?  There  are 
some  considerations  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked 
or  at  least  not  sufficiently  regarded. 

It  is  nowhere  said  that  Alfenns  definitely  declined  to  give 
security.  He  said  it  was  not  fair  (aequum:  c£  Oetling  p,  9) 
that  a  procurator  should  give  security  when  hin  principal,  if  he 
had  been  presetit^  would  have  been  under  no  obligation  to  do  so 
and  appealed  to  the  tribunes.  The  tenses  are  noticeable'. 
Postulabiwi^  says  Naevius,  ut  satis  daret.  Injuria  postidaAas 
(replies  Cicero);  ita  videbare ;  recusabat  Alfenus,  Naevius 
replies,  I  in,  verum  praetor  deceimebat.  Says  Cicero»  Tribuni 
igitur  appellabantur  (^6^),  Again  Bruti  erat  (Al/enus) /ami- 
liaris ;  itaque  is  intercedebat,  says  Naevius;  to  which  Cicero 
replies,  Tu  contra  Bnrrieni,  qui  injuriam  decernebat  (§6g).  The 
imperfect  is  not  the  tense  for  positive  final  acts.  What  is  thus 
described  is  rather  a  series  of  negotiations  and  proposals; 
perhaps  threats  and  alternative  proposals.  Cicero  admits  that, 
if  the  tribunes  had  declined  to  interfere  and  the  praetor  had 


1  Cf.  Cic.  Caecin.  20  |  57,  This  suggestion  is  made  by  several  writers 
and  carefully  dealt  with  by  Keller  p.  1 17  sqq. 

>  Comp.  Cic.  Verr.  iii  22  §  55  I  28  §69.  In  neither  of  these  casea^  as  I 
underntandj  did  Vorres  actually  send  the  matter  to  trial 
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made  the  order,  Alfenus  would  have  had  {oportu%8se)  to  give 
security  (§  65), 

Alfenus'  contention  was  first,  that  the  whole  matter  should 
rest  until  Quinctius'  return:  secondly,  that  if  Naevius  was 
determined  to  push  things  to  extremities,  well,  he  must  bring 
his  suit,  and  he  (Alfenus)  would  accept  process  (^  27,  66\  but 
in  that  case  he  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  give  security 
simply  as  procurator.  His  reasons,  I  imagine,  would  be  founded 
on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
a  claim  being  pressed  for  the  first  time  against  an  absent 
defendant,  but  of  some  suit  to  be  brought  against  cue  whose 
estate  had  been  already,  as  Naevius  professed,  seized.  Alfenus 
had  offered  to  accept  any  issue  proposed  by  his  opponent  (§63); 
but  such  issue  would  obviously  have  reference  to  the  partner- 
ship matter,  no  other  being  alluded  to,  and  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  as  that  on  which  Naevius  asserted  he  had 
given  Quinctius  notice  of  trial,  and  then  alleging  default,  had 
applied  to  the  praetor  Burrienus  for  an  order  for  possession. 
What  more  security  did  he  want  than  the  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  defendant's  estate^  (to  which  alone  Alfenus  could 
look  for  reimbursement)  ?  It  was  unreasonable  to  require 
sureties  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment,  when  he  had 
already  as  it  were  executed  it  himself.  Usually  when  sureties 
were  given,  possession  of  the  estate  would  be  given  up  (D, 
xlii  S  fr  33).  If  Naevius  had  offered  to  withdraw  from  posses- 
sion, possibly  Alfenus  would  have  consented  to  give  sureties, 
and  been  glad  of  such  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  No  hint 
is  given  of  any  such  course.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  the  circumstances  the  objections  of  Alfenus  had  reasonable 
ground.  Moreover  he  was  not  a  mere  outsider  meddling  with 
anothers  concerns  without  call  to  do  so.  He  was  a  man  of 
character  and  substance  well  known  to  Naevius,  who  coidd  not 
doubt  his  legitimate  connexion  with  Quinctius,  when  he  had 
already  been  appointed  to  act  for  the  latter  in  trying  to  get  a 
friendly  settlement  (%2\),  One  would  however  like  to  know 
why  the  praetor  did  not  do  of  his  own  motion  what  was  done 

^  Cf.  the  language  in  §  98  Cum  iilum  {Naeifium)  in  tuis  palemu  bonii 
dominari  videreL 
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afterwards  through  the  appeal  to  the  tribuoes,  viz,  adjourn  the 
proceedings  till  Quiuctiiia' return,  and  fix  an  early  day.  It  looks 
as  if  Dolabella  had  either  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Quinctius'  conduc?t,  or  were  far  from  impartial 

3.  Alfeims*  application  to  the  tribunes  seems  to  ns  at  first 
sight  at  variance  with  the  proper  conduct  of  judicial  procedure. 
But  the  tribunicial  power  of  veto  was  not  limited.  The  order 
of  the  praetor  was  a  magistrate's  order,  jiist  as  any  order  of 
a  consul  in  public  affairs,  and  was  liable  to  the  interference  of 
the  tribunes,  who  in  fact  were  created  for  the  very  purpose  of 
checking  the  impropjer  exercise  of  public  authority,  Alfenus 
claimed  to  be  acting  more  et  instituto,  per  evm  ma^istratum 
qui  aihxilii  causa  comiitutus  est^  (§^3)'  ^or  was  his  action 
without  parallel  In  tlie  speech  pro  Tullio  an  appeal  is  made 
to  the  tribunes  to  alter  the  issue  directed  by  the  praetor  {TvlL 
§§  3^p  39)-  The  allowance  of  pleas  by  the  tribunes  is  playfully 
alluded  to  in  Cic.  Acad,  ii  30  §  97  ed.  Reid  Tribunuvi  aliquem 
eenseo  adeant:  a  me  ista.m  exceptionem  numquam  impetrabimt. 
Pliny  the  younger  in  Epist  i  23  gives  as  one  reason  for  his  not 
acting  as  advocate  when  he  was  tribune,  that  he  wag  liable  to  be 
appealed  to  by  plaiu  tiffs  and  de  feud  ants  (Monirnsen  Stuotsr, 
i  264 1  Cic.  in  Vatin.  §  33  ;  Ascon.  in  orat.  in  toga  cand.  p.  1 1 1 ), 
It  can  hardly  however  have  been  common  for  the  tribunes 
thus  to  interfere  on  interlocutory  judicial  questions*.  On 
this  point  probably  Hortensius  did  not  dispute  the  right  of 
the  defemlant  to  appeal,  and  did  not  maintain  that  defendant 
was  bound  to  accept  without  appeal  any  issue  offered',  but 

1  I  am  inchned  to  agree  witli  moat  of  the  earlier  editors  in  tliioking 
that  something  hn«  been  loat  in  the  MSS.  just  before  this.  See  Kitblor 
p.  68  against  Keller  p.  244. 

"  A  ooiuteous  reviewer  of  tkis  Essay  (AtheTiaumf  7  Jmje  1902)  disagrees 
from  this  opinion^  he  empbafii/ea  the  fact  that  two  of  our  four  private 
speeches  of  Cicero  contain  instances  of  this  interference,  and  refers  to 
Tac,  An,  xiii  28  and  Juv.  vii  228  in  proof  of  the  tribunes'  activity  in  judicial 
matters.  But  Tacitus  telb  us  only  of  the  senate's  forbidding  the  tribunes 
from  usurping  the  functions  of  the  praetora  and  consuls  by  summoning 
defendants  cu*  Italia^  i.e.  from  outside  Rome.  And  Juvenal  refers  only  to 
tribunes  tieing  appealed  to  in  matter  of  school  fees.  See  Mommsen 
Staatsr.  ii  p.  298. 

5>  Miiller  is  wrong  in  bracketing  theae  words  (§64).  They  are  the 
natural  alternative  to  an  appeal. 
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lilted  that  an  appeal  to  the  tribunes  im  a  matter  of  ordinary 
routine  and  settled  practice  could  only  be  for  the  sake  of  delay 
(§65  ad  fin,),  and  constituted  a  breach  of  a  defendant's  duty 
judicio  defendere  (§  63) ;  and  he  further  pointed  out  that  the 
tribunes  though  appealed  to  did  not  interpose  their  veto,  Alienus 
therefore  had  not  complied  with  the  praetors  uncancelled  direc- 
tion to  give  security,  whether  made  into  a  formal  order  or  not. 
To  this  Cicero  replies,  that  the  appeal  to  the  tribunes  was  per- 
fectly constitutional,  and  was  practically  successful  in  pro<lucing 
through  Brutus'  threat  a  stay  of  proceedings,  until  Quinctius 
could  himself  appear.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt, 
but  Cicero  I  think  goes  too  far  in  asserting  that  the  original 
position  was  thus  restored  ;  that  Quinctius  goods  were  not  to 
be  regarded  as  under  notice  or  in  alien  possession  ;  that  time 
could  not  run  against  him,  and  that  there  could  be  now  no 
talk  of  a  thirty  days'  possession  {Fit  rebu^  wterjfris  neque  pro- 
script  L^  neque  posms.n^  bonis,  td  Alfenus  pj^omittat  Naevio  sisti 
Quinctium  §67).  I  take  the  efifect  to  have  been  simply  a  sus- 
pension of  proceedings  \  On  the  fresh  hearing  of  the  case  thej 
praetor  would  be  able  to  put  matters  rights  and  rescind  om 
confirm  or  amend  his  previous  order. 

4.  If  we  may  assume  that  in  this  respect  the  rules  for  the 
possession  and  sale  of  an  estate  given  by  Gains  were  the  same 
in  essentials  as  those  in  the  praetor*s  edict  in  Cicero*s  time,  it  is 
clear  that  such  an  oi*der  as  Naevius  obtained  was  one  of  which 
he  had  only  the  carriage  and  in  which  others  were  interested 
besides  him.  If  the  estate  is  that  of  a  living  person,  the 
praetor  directs  the  effects  to  be  possessed  and  advertised  {pro- 
scfnbi,  i.e.  by  notices  affixed)  for  thirty  days  continuously: 
after  that  a  meeting  of  creditors  to  be  held,  one  of  them 
appointed  to  conduct  the  sale  (called  nmgisterX  and  the  sale 
to  take  place  only  after  a  further  period'  (GaL  iii79,  above 
p.  434).  This  acciirds  very  well  with  Cicero  s  language  in  §  50 
ds  quo  libelli  in  celeberrimis  locis  proponuntur,,,xui  magistri 

I  Both  Keller  doubtfully  (pp.  162— 16S)  and  Frei  tlocidedly  (p.  134)  go 
further,  and  think  the  appointment  made  betweeu  the  parties  at  Bmtua* 
instance  might  woll  he  regarded  a**  a  waiver  of  any  claim  based  on  the 
want  of  due  defence  of  Quinctius* 

*  The  times  are  uncertain.     See  Stud,  and  Kriig.'s  edit  of  Gaiua. 
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fiunt  et  domini  constituuntur  (i.e,  for  whom  masters  are  ap- 
pointed and  made  owners  of  the  property) ;  qui,  qua  lege  et  q}ia 
condicione  pereat,  pronantient,  de  quo  homine  praeconts  vosc 
prasdicat  et  pretium  conficit^  (declares  the  bids  aod  fixes  the 
price),  huic  acerbismmum  vivo  videntique  funus  dudtur^.  In  the 
Digest  we  find  Paul  laying  down  the  rule  that  one  creditor 
obtaining  an  order  for  posseasioo  opens  the  door  for  all ;  the 
grant  by  the  praetor  is  one  free  from  limitation  to  particular 
persons  (in  rem  permissmn  videri  D.  xlii  5  fr  12  pr),  and  Labeo's 
opinion  is  referred  to  as  authority.  This  language  makes  one 
think  that  it  was  not  a  generally  admitted  rule  in  Labeo  s^  t,«. 
Augustus'  time;  and  if  8o»  we  can  hardly  think  that  in  Cicero's 
time  it  was  beyond  doubt.  But  probably  the  question  was 
whether  some  farther  application  to  the  praetor  should  not  be 
required  before  the  custody  of  the  goods  should  be  open  to 
others.  Clearly  the  other  creditors'  interests  had  to  be  con- 
sulted when  the  whole  estate  of  a  debtor  was  seized,  unless 
indeed  the  principle  of  occupantis  melior  condido  est  waa 
applied  at  that  time.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  Naeviue* 
proceeding,  not  in  first  taking  possession  but  subsequent ly» 
was  incomplete  and  perhaps  irregular.  The  appeal  to  the 
tribunes  however  interrupter!  the  course  of  events;  it  may 
have  taken  place  before  the  thirty  days  had  expired. 
Anyhow  no  hint  is  given  of  any  formal  meeting  of  the 
creditors,  still  less  of  any  sale  of  Quinctius*  effects.  Naevius 
would  probably  say  that  he  had  been  interrupted  by  Alfenua' 
interference  or  by  the  state  of  politrcal  affairs. 

5.  On  the  fifth  point  I  think  Cicero  is  mixing  up  two 
different  things.  His  argument  is  good  against  one  who  is 
trying'  to  get  possession  with  a  view  to  become  owner  by 
usucapion.  An  inheritance  (which  is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  separate  bits  of  property,  but  an  ideal  whole)  could  in  olden 
times  be  acquii-ed  by  usucapion,  and  for  this  purpose  no  doubt 

'  The  fihogUter  only  directed  the  terms  of  sal©  and  |>erhaps  presided. 
The  actual  bids  were  collected  and  repeated  by  a  praeco. 

^  Of.  D.  xvii  2  fr  65  S  12  Publicatione  distrahi  sacietatem  dtximu^  quod 
videtur  tpectare  ad  universorum  bofionim  ptMioaiumem  n  socii  bona  pulh- 
UctTUur:  nam  cum  in  epti  locum  alitu  SMOcedat,  pro  moriuo  hahetur. 


R.  11. 
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an  extensive  control  over  the  whole  estate,  or  rather  over  all 
the  different  bodily  components  of  the  estate  wonld  be  neces- 
sary (Gai.  ii  54).  But  some  reasonable  interpretation  wonld  be 
put  even  then  (c£  D,  xli2  frj  §1).  And  the  position  of  the 
purchaser  of  the  goods  of  ao  insolvent  or  fugitive  was  much 
the  same  (cf.  Gai.  iii  80, 8f,  and  iv  35).  The  position  of  Naeviua 
was  quite  different.  He  was  sent  into  possession  rei  servmid<is 
causa,  to  hold  and  preserve  the  estate  until  further  order.  He 
waa»  BB  the  Anton ine  jurists  sometimes  distinguish,  to  be  in 
possession  {in  possessione  esse)  but  not  to  possess  {possidere)^  i 
ue.  he  had  no  proper  p<>S8es8ion  in  the  technical  sense  (c£  D, 
xli2  fr3  §23;  xliii  17  fr3  §8);  he  could  not  by  occupation 
however  long  continued  acquire  the  ownership ;  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  lawyers  on  the  teclinieal  sense  of 
possession,  as  inchoate  or  presumptive  ownership,  do  not  apply. 
Proper  notices  would  doubtless  have  to  be  affixed  to  the  main 
items  of  the  estate,  to  the  house  in  Rome  and  to  the  lands  in 
Oaul  or  elsewhere^  and  proper  means  would  have  to  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  goods  were  not  carried  off  and  the  slaves  did 
not  nm  away.  But  all  that  was  required  wjis  honest  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  goods  (see  §  84,  and  cf.  D.  xlii  5  tr8  §2; 
fr9  §5).  Naevius  was  answerable  for  this  by  an  action  on  the 
case  {lb.  fr  9  pr),  and,  if  he  were  interfered  with,  the  praetor 
would  protect  him  with  a  like  action  (cf,  D.  xlii  4  fri4pr; 
xliii  4  fr  I  sqq,).  So  that  on  Cicero*s  third  head  as  a  technical 
point,  I  think  the  argument  does  not  come  to  much.  But 
practically  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal.  The  circumstances 
of  this  taking  possession  were  not  those  of  an  insolvent  debtor, 
hiding  from,  or  seeking  to  defraud,  his  creditors.  The  posses- 
sion was  disputed  by  Alfenus  on  Quinctius'  behalf  from  the 
first ;  the  actual  occupation  of  Quinctius*  property  by  Naevius 
was  ridiculously  incomplete;  no  other  creditor  was  with 
Naevius;   the  regular  procedui*e  and  preliminaries  for  a  sale 

1  The  language  of  the  edict  was  pomderi  €i  proicribi  (Gai,  iii  79) :  bona 
pomdeTB  in  Quinct.  6  §  25 ;  c£  J9  §  60  ;  but  it  aJso  has  in  pouesnoiM  esM 
27  §  84 ;  cf,  D.  xlii  4  fr  2  pr ;  5  §  2 ;  7  §  1 ;  tit.  5  fr  9  pr.  The  two  expres- 
Bions  are  sharply  distinguished  in  the  edict  on  damnutn  in/ectum  {xudx 
2  fr  7  pr). 
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had  not  been  followed ;  there  was  really  no  fair  ground  for 
saying  that  the  edict  applied  and  that  Quinctius  could  be 
regarded  as  a  defaultiug  and  undefended  absentee.  One 
wonders  what  were  the  fact«  of  possession  during  the  eighteen 
months  after  Quinctius'  return  from  Gaul  (§30). 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  passage  of  Paul  above  referred  to 
(D.  xli  2  fr  3  §  23)  we  are  told  that  Q.  Mucins  actually  counted 
such  an  occupation  (ret  servandae  causa)  among  the  kinds 
(getiera)  of  possession.  Paul  characterises  Mucius'  view  as 
ineptisdmum.  But  Mucins  very  possibly  was  merely  making 
a  formal  enumeration  of  genera  possessionis,  based  on  the  use 
of  the  word  possesdo,  and  may  have  afterwards  distinguished 
some  classes  of  possession  as  leading  to  usucapion  and  others 
as  not  doing  so  (cf  Pernice  Lak  11*  p.  427).  Whether  the 
difference  of  his  treatment  from  FauFa  was  formal  or  sub- 
stantial, Cicero  may  have  been  led  by  his  classification  and 
the  actual  use  of  possidere  in  the  edict  into  making  this 
point. 

6*  On  the  hasty  seizure  of  the  Gallic  land  Cicero's 
language  is  noticeable.  He  says  such  a  thing  was  unheard 
of,  it  was  wicked,  but  he  hardly  commits  himself  to  the 
assertion  that  the  possession  was  bad  in  law.  The  point  was 
apparently  a  new  one.  It  was  certainly  a  great  risk  for 
Naevius  to  run,  but  as  he  actually  got  the  praetors  order, 
and  got  it  before  the  eviction  in  Gaul  took  place,  can  it  be 
said  that  in  this  respect  he  did  not  possidere  ex  edicto^  ?  I  do 
not  think  so.  How  was  the  praetor,  in  a  matter  in  which  it 
was  important  to  make  the  time  as  short  as  possible,  to  fix 
precisely  a  time  for  the  communication  of  his  orders  to  different 
parts  of  the  Eoman  world  ?  Nor  was  there  any  requirement  or 
practice,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  producing  a  warrant  from  the 
praetor  or  an  attested  declaration  of  the  issue  of  the  orfer  when 

1  Compare  Ulpian's  wordjs  in  another  matter:  Totien$  ei  ma  prae^ 
sumptio  proficit  quotiem  eoncivrrit  cum  teritaU  (D»  xiii  2  fr  30  §  4; 
of.  xxjtiv  5  fir  1 5).  A  stipuktiaii  between  persons  at  Rome  for  money  to 
be  paid  on  the  same  day  at  Carthage  was  held  by  aome  Lawyers  to  be  not 
invalid,  if  previous  arrangements  had  lj>e©n  made  in  view  of  this  stiptdation 
(D.  xlYifri4i§4). 
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it  was  put  into  execution.  But  such  precipitate  action  on 
Naevius'  part  would  be  taken  into  account  by  the  praetor  in 
any  judgment  he  might  have  to  form  on  the  merits  of  the  two 
parties'  conduct;  and  if  Naevius  was  not  justified  in  his  action, 
he  was,  as  said  above,  liable  to  a  suit  injuriarum  (Gai.  iii22o; 
cf.  D.  xlvii  fr  lo  fr  13  §3;  fr  15  §31). 

7,  As  to  the  eviction  of  Quinctius  personally  the  words  of 
the  edict  given  by  Cicero  are  Dominutn  invitutn  detntdej-e  nan 
placet  ^  The  praetor  does  not  say  iion  licebit  in  correspondence 
with  the  preceding  directions.  Still  placet  is  a  usual  word  for 
expressing  decisions  both  of  the  senate  and  of  others-.  Much 
might  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the  owner  at  the  time.  If  he 
acquiesced  in  the  bailiff's  presence  and  controli  there  would  be 
nothing  gained  by  turning  him  out.  The  occupation  for  this 
purpose  would  be  valid  and  complete,  notwithstanding  his 
presence.  But  if  he  resisted,  asserted  his  rights,  and  attempted 
to  exercise  control  over  the  property  or  remove  it  from  the 
place  or  from  the  control  of  the  bailiffs,  the  praetor  I  expect 
would  not  object  to  his  being  put  out.  In  our  case  it  must  be 
remembered  the  pasture  and  farm  were  common  property  of 
Naevius  and  Quinctius  (de  saltn  agroque  commmti  a  servis  com- 
munibus  vi  detruditiir  §28;  cf  ^7 9, 85),  and  any  damage  thereby 
suffered  by  Quinctius  would  be  taken  into  account  in  an  action 
pro  socio  or  com,  dw.  (D.  x  3  fr  3),  and  the  interdicts  de  vi  and 
nti  possidetis  might  also  apply.  Some  injunction  was  probably 
the  purport  of  the  orders  issued  by  C.  Flaccus  imperator  to 
whom  Quinctius  appealed  (|28).  I  assume  that  Naevius  was 
not  ejecting  Quinctius  in  order  to  assert,  (irrespective  of  the 
insolvency  proceedings)  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  property,  for 
then  the  interdicts  would  clearly  apply»    But  if  Naevius  proved 

>  So  in  the  cose  of  damni  h^ecH  D»  xxxix  2  fr  15  §  20  Si  qwU  in 
passeuion&m  mi^u^  nondum  pomdere  jutms  ni^  an  dominus  decedent 
pouemone  deheat^  videamtts.  Et  ait  Ltiheo  nan  decedere^  dcuH  n«  cum, 
atdiioru  ml  legatarii  mitiuntur:  id  quod  est  verim ;  §  23  Ubi  autem  qnu 
posndere  jussus  est^  dominus  dejmefidim  erit  pauemone  (see  Iiktrod,  JusL 
p-  56,  above  vol.  i  p.  513).  Similarlj  000  in  posseasion  legatorum  9erv, 
caiua,  ejcpellendi  heredem  jus  Ttmi  kahet  (D,  ixxvi  4  fr  5  pr), 

^  Keller  treats  this  too  lightly  {Sent.  p.  187). 


I 
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that  the  slaves  ejected  Quinctiiis  only  in  order  to  insure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditoi^  the  cootrol  of  the  Gallic  pasture  and 
farm  bo  far  as  Quinctius  share  was  concerned,  then  I  think 
Cicero's  argument  on  this  head  would  go  for  nothing, 

Cicero  says  that  Quinctius  wm  ejected  by  the  slaves  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  Naevius,  According  to  the  law  in  the 
Digest,  if  a  common  slave  remained  in  possession^  Quinctius 
would  retain  possession  through  him  (D.  xli  2  fr  40  pr). 

On  the  whole,  if  an  opinion  is  justifiable  on  such  one-sided 
and  imperfect  information,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Quinctius 
would  win  the  wager,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  having  been  a 
defaulter  in  the  sense  of  the  edict  and  having  had  till  now  no 
reasonable  opportunity  of  meeting  Naevius*  claims  on  the 
merits.  The  appeal  to  the  tribunes  was  justified  by  the  result: 
it  was  plainly  equitable  that  the  whole  case  should  be  discussed 
in  Quinctius*  presence.  But  on  some  of  the  other  points,  the 
proceedings  of  Naevius  might  probably  be  found  technically 
defensible.  What  answer  Naevius  might  have  had  on  the 
naerits,  what  light  he  could  have  thrown  on  Quinctius'  conduct 
as  justifying  his  imputation  of  fraudulent  absence,  we  are 
wholly  ignorant. 


B-     Cicero  pro  Roscio  ComoedoK 

This  speech  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  mutilated  condition. 
Something  considerable  apparently  has  been  lost  both  at  the 
comtnencenient  and  at  the  end.  The  speech,  as  we  have  it, 
contains  no  distribution  of  the  matter,  so  that  we  are  unable  to 
form  any  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  how  much  has  been  lost, 
though  we  have  no  doubt  lost  more  than  a  rhetorical  intro- 
duction and  a  rhetorical  peroration.  We  begin  and  end  in  the 
midst  of  an  argument 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to 
construct  a  tenable  account  of  the  case.  The  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  frequent  mention  of  different  sums  of  money 
intimately  connected  with  its  very  substance,  whereon  however 
the  MSS.  maintain  no  consistent  story.  I  shall  adhere  closely 
to  the  amounts  and  figures  given  in  Orelli's  second  edition, 
without  professing  &>ny  confidence  in  their  correctness,  but 
thinking  this  to  be  a  safer  course  than  to  make  conjectural 
alterations  in  accordance  with  some  particular  theory. 

The  date  of  this  speech  is  uncertaiu.     Some  contend  focj 
the  year  77  or  76  B.C.,  some  for  68,  others  for  66.     See  below^ 
p.  502. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  speech  as  we  have  it  (^  I  —  ij) 
Cicero  deals  with  the  conditions  required  by  the  special  form  of 
action  adopted  by  the  plaintiff.  In  the  second  part  (§|  i6 — ^56) 
he  goes  into  the  merits  of  the  case  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
character  and  justify  the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  Roscius.  for 


1  The  mofit  iiiiix)rtant  discuMsion  of  this  case  is  by  Jul  BaroD  in  ZRQ^ 
ilv  166  aqq.  (1880)  republished  with  alight  alterations  in  Die  Oondicti&nsm  * 
gii  (1881).  See  also  Bethmanii-Hollwog  Rom,  Ouilproze^z  ii  804  sqq. 
(1865);  R  Kriiger  (giving  Keller**!  view)  ZRG,  vii  237  (1869);  Euhatrat 
ZiiG\  ivi  54  sqq.  An  earlier  book  is  an  edition  bj  C.  A.  Schmidt  (1839) ; 
and  there  is  ao  essay  by  Puchta  (1832)  io  liA^m.  Mtm.  v  ^ih^Kleine 
Schriften  p.  272.  Comments  will  be  found  also  in  the  books  of  De 
Caqueray,  Gasquy,  Coeta,  and  Greenidge  cited  above. 
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whom  he  is  pleading.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  mainly  to  be 
found  in  this  second  part^  especially  in  §  ly  foil.  Saturius  was 
advocate  for  the  plaintiff  (^  22,  51),  Of  him  we  know  nothing. 
C.  PiBO  was  judge. 

Q  Fannius  Chaerea,  plaintiff,  had  bought  a  slave  of  the 
name  of  Panurgus  (^RascaPX  and  agreed  with  Rosciiis,  the 
great  actor,  to  train  him  for  the  stage,  and  to  be  partner  with 
him  in  the  slave  and  his  earnings  (§  27)^  As  nothing  is  said 
on  the  point,  they  would  no  doubt  have  equal  shares.  Cicero 
puts  the  value  of  the  slave  untrained  at  a  maximum  of  4000 
sesterces,  and  the  additional  value  prtxJnced  by  Rosciiis'  training 
at  100^000  sesterces.  Nor  wivs  it  merely  training.  The  know- 
ledge that  he  was  Rosciua*  pupil  secured  him  the  favour  of  all 
those  who  were  admirers  ^^i  Roscius.  He  began  a  successful 
career,  which  however  was  brought  to  an  end  through  his  being 
killed  by  Q,  Flavins  of  Tarquinii.  The  partners  brought  an 
action  {damni  injuria  sc.  dati)  under  the  Aquitian  statute 
against  Flavius  for  damages,  which  would  be  reckoned  at  the 
greatest  value  the  slave  had  in  the  preceding  year  (§32  ;  Gai.  iii 
210),  and  this  amount  would  be  doubled,  if  the  claim  were  con- 
tested (Gai.  iv  171 ).  Roscius  appointed  his  partner,  Fannius,  as 
his  attorney  {cogmtor)  to  conduct  the  case  for  him.  Issue  was 
joined,  but  before  judgment  Roscius  came  to  an  agreement  with 
the  defendant  Flavius,  and  accepted  some  land  as  the  price  of 
withdrawing  his  claim.  What  was  the  value  of  the  land  at  that 
time  we  are  not  informed.  The  land -market  was  greatly  de- 
pressed, probably  on  account  either  of  the  social  war  or  of  the 
civil  war  between  Mariu8  and  SiUla  (the  time  is  uncertain). 
The  farm  was  not  cultivated  and  there  was  no  homestead,  ^y 
the  time  this  speech  was  made,  a  homestead  had  been  erected 
and  the  farm  wefl  cultivated.  Fannius  declared  it  was  worth, 
according  to  most  editors,  100,000  sesterces,  acconiing  to 
Mommsen  600,0001  At  any  rate  it  seems  clear  that  Roscius, 
as  things  turned  out,  had  made  a  good  settlement.    The  question 

*  Same  GAsee  mor©  or  leea  resembling  thie  are  discussed  \n  D.  xix  5 

"  Hermes  xx   p.  317   reading   aoocioao  =  600,000  (500,000  +  100,000) 
sesterces. 
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was  however  disputed,  whether  he  had  settled  for  his  own  share 
only  or  for  both  partners  (§  34).  Fannius  raaintained  the  latter ; 
Cicero  declares  that  the  former  w^as  the  fact»  and  was  the  only 
hypothesis  consistent  with  all  the  proceedings.  This  took  place 
fifteen  years*  before  the  present  speech  (|  36). 

What  further  happened  at  the  time  or  indeed  for  some  years 
afterwards,  we  do  not  know.  The  state  of  tumult  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood,  may  very  likely  ac- 
count lor  much  delay.  The  next  thing  of  which  we  hear  are  some 
legal  proce(?dings  about  three  years  before  the  present  speech. 
Fantiins  appears  to  have  brought  a  claim  against  Roscius  for 
the  same  sum*  of  money  that  he  claims  now,  and,  though  pro- 
fessing to  rely  on  his  books  to  support  the  claim  for  a  sum 
certain,  consented  to  go  to  arbitmtion,  either  under  an  order 
from  the  praetor  or  more  probably  hy  agreement.  C.  Piso  w^as 
arbitrator,  apparently  at  the  proposal  of  Fannius  (g  12,26). 
We  know  nothing  more  of  Fannius'  suit  on  this  occasion,  than 
that  it  was  not  an  action  p7'o  socio  (§25),  nor  do  we  know  any 
of  the  proceedings  except  the  result.  The  matter  was  arranged. 
According  to  Cicero,  Piso  requested  Roscius,  in  consideration  of 
Fannius'  exertions  as  his  attorney,  and  his  trouble  in  attending 
the  trial,  to  pay  him  100,000  sesterces ^  on  condition  that 
Fannius  bound  himself  to  give  Roscius  one  half  of  anything 
Fannius  njight  recover  from  Flavins  (§  38).  Fannius'  advocate 
appears  to  have  put  the  matter  as  a  bargain*  which  Roscius 


1  SoQie  editors  alter  xv  to  iv;  but  ibis  would  acai-celj  agree  with  r*. 
vetere  (^  38)  and  decidoiieni  mtm^etn  contrasted  with  repromimonemi 
(ue,  three  yeaiti  ago)  in  §§  39,  41. 

*  Ih  hac  peeunia^  de  his  ipds  HS  looo  {§12).  It  waa  the  same  amount^ 
being  half  of  the  valu©  of  the  land  received  from  Flavins,  but  oot  the  same 
claim  which  he  makes  now  and  which  ia  for  the  second  instalment  of  the 
amount  promised  by  R,  under  the  compromise. 

^  Cicero  denies  that  there  waa  any  formal  stipulation  binding  Roscina  : 
on  the  other  hand  Roscina  did  stipulate  that  Fannius  ^jbould  give  him  half 
of  his  expocte<i  gain.  This  last  is  the  rettipulatio  and  repromimo  in  §  37 
w^here  the  words  of  the  latter  are  given  and  inaccurately  called  restipulaiio, 
{Muller  with  other  editors  conjectui^es  15^000  for  100,000  Besterces.) 

*  In  §  25  cur  rmn  nominfu^  m  uti intelligible  to  me  and  probably 
corrupt,  as  the  text  is  two  Iine«  before,     A  little  higher  I  think  non  in 
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entered  into  in  order  to  prevent  an  adverse  decision  of  the  case. 
The  two  modes  of  viewing  the  matter  are  quite  compatible 
with  one  another,  if  allowance  he  made  for  advocates*  language. 
But  Cicero  describes  the  arrangement  as  one  which  was  welcome 
to  Fannins',  He  came  unasked  to  Roscius'  house;  he  gave 
him  the  undertaking  requested  ;  he  begged  Ri^scius  to  pardoo 
him  for  having  been  so  precipitate,  and  to  inform  the  judge  of 
the  acceptance  of  the  pruposiil,  and  he  promised  not  to  appear 
again,  as  he  had  no  fnrther  claim  on  the  partnership.  Roscius 
gave  notice  to  the  judge  accordingly,  and  Piso  acquitted  him 
(§26). 

It  is  the  arrangement  so  made  for  settlement  of  the  partners' 
disputes  which  is  sought  to  be  enforced  by  Fannius  in  the  suit 
in  which  Cicero  makes  this  speech.  Incidental  mention  occurs 
of  a  first  payment  having  been  made  by  Roscius,  and  of  a  second 
payment  being  due  (§  g  i ).  We  do  not  know  when  payment 
was  expected  or  why  Roscius  did  not  pay.  But  in  the  coui-se 
of  his  argument  Cicero  states  that  Faniiius  had  gone  on  with 
his  suit  against  Flavins  and  had  recovered  from  hiin  100,000 
sesterces  (§41).  According  to  the  arrangement,  Roscius  was  to 
have  half  of  whatever  Fannius  obtained,  and  a^  Faonius  appears 
now  to  be  claiming  50,000  sesterces  as  the  second  and  linal 
instalment  from  Roscius,  we  may  conjecture  that  Fanuius' 
success  was  so  soon  after  the  arrangement  with  Roscius,  that 
the  latter  practically  set  one  against  the  other  and  declined  to 
pay  Fannius  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  Fannius  was  also  to 
pay  him.  True,  the  fact  of  Fannius'  having  recovered  these 
damages  from  Flavius  is  denied  by  Fannius'  advocate  (§41). 
Flavins  was  dead,  and  Cicero  offers  as  proof  a  statement  made 
by  Cluvius  who  was  judge  in  the  ctise,  in  the  hearing  of  two 
senators  whose  declaration  is  read  in  court.      This  was  a  usual 


pTQprium  fi07i  erctt  judicium  ia  right,  though  only  Miiller  retaitis  it  Oioero 
says,  *  In  this  caae  it  was  not  for  an  at^biter  to  give  a  strict  verdict  any 
more  than  for  a,  judex  ta  regard  all  the  equities,' 

1  If  the  figures  are  right,  Fannius  had  got  in  cash  or  promise  every- 
thing, and  Roscius  was  left  with  nothing.  Roscius  ia  represented  in  §  2 j 
as  not  eager  for  money;  perhaps  ako  the  land  was  becoming  more 
valuable. 
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mode  of  taking  evideoce  when  the  witness  for  some  reason  was 
unable  to  attend  in  person  (cf.  Quintil  v  7  §  i  ;  DiaL  de  Oral. 
36  fin.).  Cluvius  apparently  made  this  statement  in  ordinary 
conversation  with  his  friends  and  of  course  was  not  sworn,  but 
Cicero  argues  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity,  selected  as  judge 
by  Fannius  along  with  Flaviua,  and  therefore  entitled  to  credit, 
with  no  motive  for  making  a  misstatement,  and  not  likely 
to  tell  a  lie  to  pletise  Roseius,  even  if  Roscius,  whose  high 
character  was  well  known  and  was  inconsistent  with  such  an 
action,  had  used  any  blandishments  for  the  purpose  (^42 — ^51), 

The  arrangement  which  closed  the  arbitration  three  years 
before  is  difficult  to  understand.  If  Roscius  had  handed  over 
the  whole  of  the  money  suggested  by  Piso  at  once,  it  would 
have  been  natural  for  Fannius  to  give  a  binding  promise 
{repromissio)  to  Roscius  while  Roscius  made  no  such  binding 
promise  to  Faunius.  He  did  very  possibly  pay  haif  at  once, 
and  both  parties  may  have  expected  Fannius"  suit  against 
Flavius  to  follow  shortly  and  to  render  further  payment  un- 
necessary. At  any  rate  Cicero  challenges  any  evidence  of  suci 
a  stipulation  by  Fannius,  and  prumise  by  Roscius,  and  in  fact 
asserts  that  there  was  nooe  (§§  13,  14).  On  the  other  hand  he 
argues  for  some  tirae  against  Fannius*  assertion  that  he  haa  a  J 
book  entry  to  establish  his  claim.  A  properly  made  hook  entry  I 
would  have  answered  Fannius'  purpose  as  well  jis  a  stipulation, 
though  why  this  method  of  putting  Roscius  under  a  strict 
obligation  should  have  been  adopted  is  not  clear.  As  however 
Roscius'  promise  was  absolute,  a  book  entry  was  possible, 
Fannius'  promise  being  practically  conditional  on  success  in  his 
suit  against  Flavins^  did  not  admit  of  book  entrj^  (§  37  j  cf.  Vat. 
336).  On  the  evidence  of  such  a  hook  entry  against  Roscius 
something  will  be  Siiid  later  on. 

Apart  from  any  strictly  technical  repulse  of  this  action  for 
want  of  legal  ground,  Cicero  proceeds  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
claim  on  the  merits.  Roscius  settled  the  lawsuit  against 
Flavius  only  so  far  as  his  own  share  in  the  dead  Pannrgus  was 
concenied  He  left  Fannius  chiim  untouched,  and  Fannius 
had  as  a  matter  of  fact  got  full  compensjition  in  his  turn  Irom 
Flavius.     Fannius  contended  that  whatever  Roscius  got  ought 
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by  partnership  law  to  be  divided  between  the  partners.  With 
Cicero's  argiiment  against  this  contention  the  speech  is  broken 
off     But  the  substance  of  it  appears  to  be  given. 

First,  Cicero  argues,  each  partner,  like  each  coheir,  is  master 
as  regards  his  own  share,  and  no  one  can  sue  for  more  than  his 
sliare,  unless  duly  appointed  attorney  {cogmtor)  for  another 
i%  52,  S3^  55)*  Secondly,  Fannius  was  appointed  by  Roscius 
to  be  his  attorney  in  the  first  suit  against  Flavius,  which  fact 
ghewed  that  Fannius  could  otherwise  have  acted  only  for  him- 
self (§  54).  Thirdly,  if  Rosciua  had  not  st-ttled  ordy  for  himself. 
Flavins  would  have  justly  demanded  that  Roscius  should  give 
the  usual  security  against  any  further  claim  in  the  matter 
of  Paourgus  (amplim  neminewt  petiturum,  §  35:  see  p.  383) 
Flavins  was  fully  aware  of  B^annius  being  partner  in  Fanurgus, 
as  issue  had  been  joined  in  the  suit  between  them  (§  35). 
Fourthly,  the  agreement,  for  Roscius  to  have  a  moiety  of  any- 
thing Fannius  might  recover  in  the  second  suit  from  Flavins, 
shewed  that  without  such  agreement  one  partner  had  no  right 
to  share  in  the  gains  of  the  other,  if  he  dealt  with  his  own 
share  only  (§  56).  Lastly,  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  suit 
by  Famnus  shewed  that  Roscius  had  in  fact  left  Fannius'  share 
and  claim  untouchtKl  (§  55). 

It  is  plain  that  the  conduct  of  Roscius  in  making  a  separate 
settlement  with  Flavius  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  dispute. 
Had  he  the  right  so  to  act  ?  and  is  Cicero  s  comparison  of  the 
position  of  a  coheir  justifiable  ?  Both  Baix>n  and  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  deny  the  latter,  and  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  stitisfied 
on  the  former  head.  Baron  however  clears  Roscius  on  the 
ground  that  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Panurgus,  and  that  no  new  partnership  for  obtaining  com- 
pensation had  been  formed  (Ic.  pp,  127,  150),  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  points  out  that  an  heir  lies  under  no  obligation  to 
bis  fellow  heirs,  and  is  master  of  his  share  of  the  inherit- 
ance without  regard  to  others,  while  a  partner  has  to  look 
to  what  good  faith  and  mutual  regard  may  require  (CP.  ii. 
pp.  825-6). 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  Cicero,  not  only 
BB  Baron  admits  (p.  149),  calls  Roscius  and  Fannius  partners 
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but  also  treats  them  throughout  the  speech  as  being  partners, 
both  while  Panurgus  was  alive  and  after  his  death.  It  is 
true  that  socii  is  a  term  applied  in  Roman  law  to  persons  who 
by  a  wnll  or  other  cause  are  tenants  in  common  of  the  same 
thing,  as  well  as  to  persons  who  have  voluntarily  entered  into 
parfcuership  relations  (Cic.  Quinct  i6§  52,  24  §  76  contrasting 
voluntaria  societas  with  hereditaria  societas ;  D.  x  3  fr  4  |  3  ; 
^§'2;  8^3,4,  etc.).  But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
restrict  Cicero's  meaning  in  some  parts  of  the  speech,  whereas 
generally  socii  means  partners  entitled  to  and  governed  by  the 
action  pro  socio.  Baron's  discussion  appears  to  me  to  be  some- 
what  aifected  by  two  mistakes.  First  he  brings  into  the  easel 
the  rule  of  the  Xll  tables  that  nQmina  ipso  jure  divisa  sunt^ 
and  hence  infers  that  a  partnership  in  a  debt  is  inconceivable, 
and  only  a  partnership  in  collecting  a  debt  is  possible  (Ic. 
p,  149),  But  the  XII  tables  are  speaking  only  of  inheritance, 
and  no  doubt  the  action  /am.  ercisc.  did  not,  usually  at  least, 
regard  debts  (D.  x  2  fr  2  §  j ;  fr  25  §  i );  one  pound  of  money 
owed  is  as  good  as  another  pound,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  a  judge  to  make  a  division*  But  the  action  pro  socio 
did  regard  debts  as  well  as  other  forms  of  property  (actio 
pro  socio  n&min^ifit  ratiojiem  habet,  D.  xvii  2  fr  43).  Strictly 
speaking,  though  prima  facie  each  is  entitled  to  his  share  of 
debts  as  of  other  property,  the  actual  division  of  a  particular 
debt  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  respective  shares  in 
the  partnership :  the  debts  are  merely  items  in  the  general 
account  between  them.  And  further  the  partnership  formed 
between  Roscins  and  Fannius  was  a  partuei'sbip  in  Panurgus 
and  not  merely  in  his  professional  career ;  and  it  therefore 
covered  not  only  the  proiiuce  of  his  earnings  w^hen  a!i%'e,  but 
the  substituted  produce  arising  from  the  mode  of  his  death. 
The  actio  pro  socio  was  certainly  required  to  deal  with  the 
doings  and  negligences,  the  gains  and  expenses  of  partners  on 
the  subject-matter  of  their  agreement,  and  was  not  put  out  of 


1  Baron  elsewhere  also  gives  an  imreatricted  application  to  thia  rule, 
e.ff.  Imdtut.  8  1 17,  3 ;  P^nd.  §§  244,  245  (pp.  447,  44^,  ed.  9).  Cf,  Savignj 
0W»<?.§3i- 
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court  immediately  on  the  death  of  a  slave  who  was  the  object 
of  the  partnership  (cf  D»  ix  4  fr  loarg.).  That  would,  I  think, 
be  pressing  such  words  as  we  find  in  D,  xvii  2  fr  63  §10  and 
fr65  §  10  beyond  theii*  meaning.  Such  cases  as  the  sinking  of 
a  ship  by  act  of  God»  or  the  natural  death  of  a  slave,  or  the 
collapse  of  an  insula  might  be  in  point  and  justify  the  partner- 
ship being  considered  at  an  end*  The  case  of  Panurgus  is 
different:  there  was  a  continuing  joint  interest,  jS/it*  negotio 
nun  positus  est  (fr65  §  10  above).  Certainly  Cicero'  pi'esumes 
that  an  actio  pro  socio  was  or  had  been  possible  in  our  case 
(see  §25),  and  though  not  a  jurisconsult  ho  knew,  I  expect,  a 
great  deal  more  law  than  Baron  credits  him  with,  and  I  should 
readily  take  his  woni  if  he  spoke  as  lawyer,  not  as  advocate* 
I  admit  however  that  we  cannot  rely  on  an  advocate's  lookiug 
to  law  only  or  stating  it  impartially. 

Baron  s  second  mistake  is  in  supposing,  very  naturally,  the 
words  in  ma'etute  dissoluta,  §  38,  to  contain  an  assertion  by 
Cicero  that  the  poiiioership  was  already  tlissolved  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  proposed  by  Piso  in  the  arbitration  suit. 
But,  if  the  passage  be  read  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that 
these  words  are  only  part  of  an  argtimentmn  ad  hofninem. 
*If,'  gays  Cicero,  'what  you  say  is  right,  that  Roscius  settled 
'with  Flavins  for  the  w^hole  of  the  partnership  claim  on  account 
'of  the  death  of  Panurgus,  how  could  you  expect  to  get  any- 
' thing  from  Flavins  ?  why  should  Roscius  make  a  restipulation 
'for  what  he  had  long  ago  actually  got  paid  ?  What  was  Flavins 
*to  give  you  when  he  had  already  paid  to  Roscius  all  he  owed  ? 
'The  matter  of  Panurgus'  death  was  twelve  years  old  (in  re 
*tam  vetere),  the  business  for  which  the  partnership  existed 
*was  now  concluded  (in  negotio  jam  coif/ecto),  the  partnership 
'was  consequently  dissolved  {in  societate  dissoiuta):  there  could 
'remain  only  the  division  between  Roscius  and  Fannius  of  the 
'land  which  Flavins,  as  plaintiff  contended,  had  conveyed  to 
'Roscius  for  the  joint  account.'     But  Cicero  denies  that  this 

1  I  am  glad  to  see  Alf.  Pemice  (ZRG.  xvi  p.  99  ;  ct  Laheo  iii  224) 
differs  from  Baron,  and  thinks  that  Cicero  siinplj  neglecta  tke  "  *  fine  legal 
"distinction' between  continuance  of  the  pai'tner^hip  and  continuance  of 
*Hhe  partnership  action,'*     Ruhatrat  ZRG,  wi  p.  47  agrees  with  Baroti. 
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was  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  and  denies  that  the 
partnership  was  wound  up  before  the  arbitration  suit  (c£ 
§  2S,  etc.). 

As  regards  Bethmann-Hollweg'e  strictures,  I  doubt  whether 
Cicero  haa  pressed  the  analogy  between  partner  and  heir  too 
far,  considering  the  particular  point  in  dispute.  There  are 
important  diflTerences  between  their  positions,  hut  there  are 
also  important  resemblances.  An  heir  has  a  claim  only  to 
the  division  of  the  asvsets  and  fruits  and  expenses  thereon 
according  to  the  shares  of  the  coheirs:  a  partner  has  this 
and  in  addition  is  responsible  for  his  acts  and  negligences  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  his  partners  are  touched  and  far  sharing 
anything  which  has  come  to  him  on  partnership  account  (D, 
xvii  2  fr  74;  fr  67  §  i).  But  it  is  true  as  regards  both  that 
they  can  bring  actions  separately  or  together  against  outsiders, 
and  if  they  obtain  each  his  own  share  only,  a  partner  cannot 
claim  for  this  to  be  divided  any  more  than  an  heir  can.  As 
regards  outsiders  the  partnei^hip  was  jiil:  outsiders  were  not 
bound  by  any  mutual  engagements  between  persons  who  made 
themselves  partners;  and  a  suit  by  partners  against  outsiders 
is  a  suit  by  each  of  the  partners  for  his  share  (D.  ix  2  fr  19,  20, 
27  §  2),  and  only,  if  duly  authorised,  can  one  partner  sue  for 
his  fellows  or  alienate  their  property  or  claims  as  well  as  his 
own.  Nenw  ex  socti^  plus  parte  sua  potest  alienare  (D.  xvii  2  fr 
68  pr)  :  and  fr 62  pro  socio  (xvii  2)  seems  expressly  in  point: 
Ttieae  dmntaxat  partis  pretia  perceperamy  neque  inter  esse  utrum 
per  se  paties  vendidissem  an  communiter  cum  eo  qui  reliqwas 
partes  ad  se  perveyiire  diceret.  Alioquin  evmitumm  ut  etiam 
si  duo  socii  rem  vendiderint  nmis  quisque  (ejus)  qnod  ad  se 
pervenerit  partem  alteri  societatis  judicio  praestare  debeat,  etc. 
Whether  other  circumstances  existed  to  give  a  countervailing 
claim  to  the  other  partners  is  a  matter  which  could  only  be 
properly  entertained  in  an  actio  pro  socio  (ct  D.  ib,  6^  §  9). 

Some  expressions  at  the  end  of  9  §  26  and  beginning 
of  10  §  27  should  here  be  noticed.  Plaintiff  talks  of  *  fraud 
and  theft ' ;  *  Roscius  had  made  a  bargain  to  avoid  con- 
demnation/ Why,  asks  Cicero,  should  Roscius  have  been 
afraid  of  being  condemned  ?      The  answer  given  is  Res  erat 
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manifesUt :  furtum  erat  apertum.  To  which  Cicero  pertinently 
replies  Cujiis  rei  furtum  fdctum  erat  f  What  was  the  chattel 
he  stole  ?  Plaintiff  replies  with  a  detailed  history  of  the 
partnership,  but  we  hear  no  more  of  the  *  theft';  what  ap- 
pears to  be  intended  is  Roscius'  having,  as  plaintiff  contended, 
settled  the  whale  of  the  partnership  clainiH  and  kept  the 
proceeds  to  himself.  Cicero  fully  admits  Roscium,  si  quid 
cotumuni  nomine  tetigit,  praestare  debere  societcUi  (12  §  35), 
But  for  theft  we  require  physical  handling  of  a  uiuveable 
corporal  object.  The  damages  were  not  paid  in  cash  but  by 
conveyance  of  a  farm  (12  §  3^),  Roscius'  entry  on  the  farm 
was  no  act  of  theft,  for  fundi  furtum  no7i  fit  But  if  he  took 
any  produce  from  the  farm  beyond  what  was  his  own  share, 
he  would  no  doubt  be  chargeable  with  theft,  provided  that 
the  farm  was  not  his  own  but  common  to  him  and  plaintiff, 
and  that  he  took  the  produce  with  the  intention  of  appro- 
priating it  to  himself  (D.  xxii  1  fr25  pr;  xlvii  2  fr  25).  And 
the  action  fnrti  could  be  brought  against  a  partner  as 
well  as  the  action  pro  socio  (D.  xvii  2  fr45,  51  pr).  It  does 
not  appear  that  plaintiff  had  as  yet  sued  Roscius  for  theft, 
and  the  bargain  made  under  Piso'e  advice  would  presumably 
bar  it  for  the  future.  (Baron  (p,  127)  treats  the  charge  of 
theft  to  be  merely  rhetorical  vituperation  of  Rijscius*  conduct 
and  not  meant  literally.  Bethmann-Hollweg  (p.  819)  thinks 
it  possible  the  mndictio  now  brought  by  plaintiff  was  a 
condictio  fartiva  :  for  which  view  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground.) 

If  indeed  it  could  be  shewn  that  Roscius  had  purposely  con- 
cealed his  settlement  from  Fannius.  or  had  obtained  some 
unfair  advantage  over  him,  Fannius  might  rea^unably  have 
called  him  to  account  (see  the  general  reasoning  in  D.  xvii  2  fr 
65  §§  3—6).  Ruhstrat  (ZRG,  xvi  44)  supposes  Flavins  to  have 
made  proposals  for  a  settlement  to  Fannius  which  Fannius 
rejected,  on  account  of  the  land  being  in  his  opinion  an  inade- 
quate compensation.  It  seems  to  me  more  likely  that  Fannius 
had  in  those  stormy  times  been  compelled  to  leave  Rome  for  a 
period  or  was  otherwise  inaccessible  to  Roscius.  But  no  such 
suggestions  are  made  by  Cicero,  and  with  only  this  torso  of 
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Cicero  8  speech  left  us  it  is  useless  to  make  conjectures.  How- 
ever that  be,  unfair  separate  action  was  a  matter  for  an  tictio 
pro  socio,  and  the  present  suit  is  certainly  not  that  Cicero 
expressly  reproaches  Fannius  for  not  having  brought  such  an 
action  (§  25).  And  this  reproach  appears  to  make  it  itnpoasible 
to  suppose  that  the  arhitrimn  which  took  place  three  years 
before  could  have  been  the  regular  arhitrium  pro  socio.  It 
must  have  been,  as  Baron  contends\  an  informal  arbitration 
agreed  on  by  the  parties  (ex  compromisso  §  12V  Nur  is  the 
fact  (mentioned  by  Cicero)  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
was  given  in  the  absence  of  Fannius  any  objection  to  this 
view.  In  both  kitids  of  arbitration  the  rule  was  that  the 
parties  should  be  present  at  the  decision  (cf.  D.  iv  8  fr  27  §  4,  etc; 
Paul  V  50  §  5).  In  our  case  the  absence  was  a^eed  on  by 
the  parties,  and  there  could  be  little  risk  of  objection  to  the 
arbitrator's  proceeding  (cf.  Cod.  vii  43  fr  i,  2).  Had  it  been  a 
formal  arbitrium  pro  socio,  it  coul*!  not  have  been  brought  a 
eecond  time,  nor  could  a  condictio  be  brought  either  (D.  xii  2  fr 
28  §4;  Pemice  Labeo  iii  225),  and  therefore  on  this  ground 
also  Cicero*s  reproach  would  have  been  pointk\ss. 

The  present  action  is  undoubtedly  a  condictio  certae  pecuniae 
(cf.  Gai.  iv  19),  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  wager  for  a  third 
part  of  the  damages  {Pecutna  petit  a  est  ceria  ;  cum  tertia  parte 
eponsio  facta  est  §  14).  This  characteristic  identifies  it  with 
the  itctio  pecuniite  certae  credit ae  (described  by  Gains  iv  13; 
171),  And  we  know  from  Gains  also  (iii  124)  that  pecunia 
credita  at  least  in  the  lea:  Cornelia  (and  probably  in  other 
matters)  was  taken  by  the  lawyers  to  include  not  only  money 
lent,  but  all  money  which  was  the  subject  of  unconditional 
obligation.  The  formula  would  be :  Si  paret  Q.  Roscium 
C,  Fannio  idqd  HS  dare  opoHere,  Gat  Piso,  Q.  Roscium 
CI  Fannio  qmnquaginta  milia  sestertium  condemna:  si  non 
paret,  absolve. 

The  amount  claimed,  if  the  MSS.  are  right,  was  50,000 
sesterces,  and  is  said  to  be  the  same  amount  about  which  the 

^  One  of  Baron's  argiimeuts  ia  based  on  reproniiftim  in  §  12.  This  ia 
the  conjectural  reading  of  Orelli's  firat  edit.  The  MSS«  have  repro- 
miitique. 


Apnmx]  Cfcero  pn  R0*tm 

ftJMiBy  «titwiM»   hid  ikwdly  taimi   plftc#  t§itl    llitl 
(«  almdjr  nwlMMd  |k  4S8) "»»  i>HlM  V^ 

lie  actettUf  piid  4MM  ImJI  It  looks  «s  if  w»  ImmI  Ici  dHiKittli 
Umt  hdf  to  iwraaeimlKm  for  FWuiiit"  Imilkko  mmI  rtfuvd  IIm 
fUlier  S0,00aaB  Fumius'alMm  of  vImI  Rmomi  r»o«iiP«di  llm^ 
wlij  Bosciiis  sbotukl  Imtq  nollli^g  l«ll  for  khnavlf  19  n  pvoMMik 
I  don't  trust  the  figures. 

This  being  a  Miritimm  j%idiciwm  wvmkl  ntA  iMlmil  <if  lUmutt* 
pleading  his  claim  a^iist  Faniiius  as  •  9el  off  la  FWnuiW 
daim  against  him  (Jusi»ir6§  50:  Gaiua  ir6x  it  mutilalnKlV 

Two  points  still  await  diseiissioti :  (t)  tho  groiiml  for  aoiifku 
alleged  bv  Fannius ;  and  (2)  the  relation  of  the  second  pari  of 
the  speech  (|  1 5  to  end)  to  the  first  part 

(1)  It  appears  that  the  formula  ittated  only  the  atnount 
due,  and  not  the  ground  of  obligation.  It  waa  an  aelicKii  for 
ascertained  debt,  and  the  procif  of  the  amount  of  the  debt  and 
of  the  mode  of  contmction  wcnild  He  together  in  a  niit^ihetl. 
There  were,  as  Cicero  snp^  only  thrt*c  groiindn  on  whioh  n  defi- 
nite sum  of  money  could  be  cbiiuicd  {i.e,  inter  i*iiHw,  logacy  boing 
out  of  the  question):  viz.,  immey  paid  thmn,  moiH>y  pn*niimHl 
by  formal  stipulation,  money  debiUxl  in  tho  Ictlgor*.  I*ix»of  of 
any  one  of  these  was  sufficient  without  di«eaH»ion  of  the  tmna* 
actions  which  led  to  it.  Pins  petere,  •exccjwivc^  claim/  waa 
of  coui^e  fatal,  and  thf  additicm  t»f  tho  w  n.  1  mailrt  thn 
consequences  of  failure  moro  sta-ious  {§  loK  liul  (!h  m*  n\<ha 
advantages  in  the  form  of  action  («t*it  jk  71), 

If  Cicero  could  shew  that  n^m^^  of  tht^  thrro  ^trfMimlN,  on 
which  this  form  of  action  rcHteil,  *»xiHt*"t)  in  thin  viitM\  1ms  IiimI  a 
complete  teclmica!  answer  to  the  action.  Arccuiling  to  \nm 
Fannius  admits  that  ho  never  p*ud  down  tlu^  nioit ny ;  ho 
produces  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  Mti[>ulation  (§13);  he 
relies  on  an  alleged  book  entry  in  hiw  adimrmtria  (§5).  T\m 
adversaria  were  something  in  the  nature  of  a  day-lionk  or 
waste*book,  loose  papei'a  on  which  entries  were  rnadti  im  thi! 
business  was  done  day  by  day.  Froui  the«o  Lhi;  l<'d)^rr  woulil 
be  posted  up  monthly  or  then*aboytH  (§8).     U  ih  obvioiiH  tloii 

*  Comparo  the  laDguage  of  the  Baltic  lancyriptiori  givun  on  ]k  loi. 
R.  11.  32 
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such  tablets  might  contain  much  that  was  of  slight  or  tem- 
porary importance,  and  might  more  easily  admit  insertions  or 
additions  at  a  later  time,  than  would  a  ledger  with  its  regular 
ojxler  and  definite  headings.  The  custom  of  accepting  book 
entries  as  a  ground  of  obligation  evidently  sprang  from  regular 
commercial  business  duly  recorded  in  a  botjk  intended  for  the 
owner's  own  permanent  use  and  reference.  If  the  entry  of  an 
agreed  amount  of  money  debited  against  another  is  found  only 
in  the  loose  sheets  of  a  day-book  and  not  in  the  ledger,  it 
would  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  a  note  for  temporary  pur- 
poses, and  not  iuteoded  (unless  eventually  entered  in  the 
ledger)  to  be  set  up  as  a  legitimate  obligation  (^6,7).  We 
have  only  Cicero  s  argument  on  the  matter,  but  reason  seems 
to  be  with  him.  Such  a  ground  for  not  entering  in  the  ledger 
as  that  suggested  by  Fanning^  viz.  that  R<;>sciu8  did  not  wish 
the  matter  to  be  known,  is  hardly  worth  discussing.  If  true, 
it  amounts  probably  to  a  statement  that  no  legal  ol>ligation 
was  intended  and  only  a  firiendly  understanding  took  place  (§9). 

Another  essay  contains  a  full  explanation  of  lilterarum 
QhligatiQ.  Baron  seems  to  have  no  definite  conception  of  it 
(see  also  his  htstitutianen  i§  1 19)^  That  Faonius  could  have 
maintained  his  book-entry  against  Roscius  to  have  been  in  the 
books  of  Perperna  and  Saturius  seems  to  me  incredible  as  cod* 
trary  to  the  usage  of  merchants  and  the  nature  of  the  contract. 
What  was  the  reason  for  demanding  production  of  the  tabulae 
of  Perperna,  who  was  on  the  bench  in  this  case  (§22)  and  of 
Saturius,  who  was  Fannius'  advocate,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
guess.     No  hint  is  given  what  the  tabulae  contained. 

(2)  The  second  part  of  the  speech  is  according  to  Cicero 
intended  not  to  defend  Roscius  from  the  technical  suit  (that 
was  suflBeiently  done  by  Cicero  s  shewing  that  no  ground  for  the 
action   had   been   proved   by   Fannius)  but   to  vindicate   the 

1  Kappeyne  van  de  CoppeOo  [AMandl.  p,  214)  takes  rogatm  ercm  ne 
teferrem  {§  9)  a*i  a  positive  atatemeut  tbat  Roscius  was  unwilling  that  this 
should  l^e  entered  in  the  codex  and  thus  become  an  ohiigatory  debt.  It 
seems  to  me  to  he  merely  an  allegation  of  Fannius. 

^  I  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Baron  and  others 
OD  this  matter  at  the  end  of  the  essaj  od  UtL  ohlig. 
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character  of  Roscius  from  foul  aspoxsions  of  fraud.  In  fact 
Cicero  demurs  to  the  action :  admittiog  all  that  Fanniua  saj^ 
to  be  true,  he  declares  no  cause  of  action  had  been  made  good  ; 
oo  money  paid  down,  no  stipulation,  no  valid  book  entry.  But 
Cicero  is  not  content  that  a  client  like  Roscius  should  lie  under 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  breach  of  faith,  or  that  a  judge  like 
Piso  should  think  unfavourably  of  his  client,  even  though  he 
decided  for  him,  or  that  such  assessors  as  were  present  on 
the  bench*  should  hear  only  a  bare  technical  defence.  He 
volunteers  to  shew  that  Roscius  is  open  to  no  charge  whatever ; 
that  all  suits  which  could  be  brought  against  him,  whether 
strict  or  wide,  whether  statutable  or  praetorian,  nay  that  all 
charges  in  foro  domestico  before  a  tribunal  judging  of  good 
conduct  and  morality  only  are  alike  capable  of  complete 
defence  and  refutation,  as  much  as  if  they  were  all  legally 
involved  in  the  present  issue.  And  accordingly  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  whole  dispute  and  set  forth  its  history,  so  as  to  make 
clear  that  Roscius'  conduct  throughout  had  been  legal,  honest, 
and  honourable  (§  15)* 

Baron  takes  these  last  words  perinde  oc  si  in  hanc  fo7*mulam 
onmia  jadicia  legitirua^  mfiinti  arbitria  honoraria,  omnia  o£ida 
domestica  condusa  et  comprekensa  sint  as  referring  to  the 
abstract  character  of  the  condictio  certi.  According  to  him  the 
basis  of  claim  was  not  declared  before  the  praetor  and  was  not 
stated  in  the  issue  for  trial,  and  any  baisis  of  obligation  might 
on  the  trial  be  put  forward  by  the  plain tift'.     '  Fannius  alleged 

*  two  such  bases  pecimia  credita  formed  by  literal  contract,  and 

*  partnership.  He  had  entered  into  a  sponsio^  and  if  he  proved 
'his  book  entry  he  won  his  wager,  if  he  did  not  prove  it,  he 
'had  the  other  string  to  rely  upon,  and  consequently  Cicero 
'was  bound  to  afldress  himself  to  the  obligation  of  partnership, 
'  as  he  does  in  the  second  part  of  the  speech/ 

The  much  discussed  passage  in  the  Digest  xiiifrgpr^ 
Certi  condictio  competit  ex  omni  causa,  etc.  Baron  (Lc  pp.  131 — 
135,    145)   takes   to   mean   that,  besides   any  special  action, 

1  So  rightly  Schnndt  ad  loc,y  comparing  Cia  Qtdiict.  §  5  Quoa  iibi 
advocasU. 

>  On  ita  probable  interpolation  see  Pernice  ZBQ,  xxvi  252. 

32—2 
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and  concurrently  therewithj  a  plaintiff  might  always  bring  a 
cmidictio  certi,  and  that  the  requisite  certainty  might  be 
obtained,  if  necessary,  by  an  estimate  made  at  plain tift**s  risk. 
In  the  present  case  Fannius  on  the  ground  of  partnership 
could  only  claim  half  the  land  which  Roscius  had  got  from 
Flavins,  and  consequently  had  to  make  an  assessment  of  its 
value;  which  he  put  at  100,000  sesterces.  But  Baron  admits 
that  no  such  right  of  getting  certainty  by  independent  estimate 
is  ever  mentioned  in  these  cases,  except  in  the  Basilica,  e,^.  ii 
596  f;  and  it  is  generally  considered  a  post- J ustinian  practice. 
Secondly,  if  such  were  the  practice  in  Cicero's  tinie^  would  he 
not  in  some  way  have  alluded  to  it  in  this  speech,  particularly 
in  §§  32,  33  ?  It  is  I  think  quite  inconsistent  ^ith  Cicero's 
language  in  §§13,  14-  Thirdly,  I  do  not  agree,  any  more  than 
do  most  lawyers^,  with  Baron's  interpretation  of  fr  9  de  rek  cred. 
even  supposing  that  we  have  there  Ulpians  words  and  not 
Tribonian's.  I  take  the  law  simply  to  mean  that  any  business 
which  gives  rise  to  one  person's  being  bound  formally  to  make 
over  to  another  (dare  oportef^e)  a  liquidated  amount  of  money 
or  a  clearly  ascertained  thing  may  form  a  basis  for  condictio 
certi.  Had  a  slave,  instead  of  land,  been  delivered  to  Roscius, 
when  he  ought  by  a  definite  obligation  to  have  been  delivered 
to  Fannius,  and  had  died,  a  condicHo  certi  would  have  been 
allowable  under  the  law  as  laid  down  in  the  Digest — ^quite  a 
different  case  from  ours.  The  certainty  must  either  be  found 
in  the  business  itself  or  arise  from  a  stipulation^  etc.  made  in 
relation  to  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  Cicero  to  have  been  right  in  saying 
that  the  issue  raised  by  this  action  depended  on  one  of  the 
three  grounds  of  obligation  being  shewn,  and  that  in  Roscius* 


1  See  for  instance  Karlowa  RO.  ii  p.  764 ;  Pernic©  Lahm  iii  p.  228 ; 
Kapt>eyne  van  de  Coppcllo  AfJmndL  jh  220.  Bekker  vigoroiisly  rejects  the 
possibility  of  Baron *8  view  {ZRO.  xvii  49  aqq. ;  see  also  his  Actionen  i  136). 
Keller  takes  a  similar  view  of  this  fragment  to  Baron's,  ]»rovided  the 
obligation  was  originallj  one  for  j>ayment  of  money^  but  he  holds  this  to  be 
one  of  the  ktast  developments  of  the  Jurists  and  therefore  long  after 
Cicero  {Civ.  Pra.  p,  440,  n.  107X  Cogliolo  (Padelletti  p.  330  i)  acoepta 
Baron's  view.     But  see  Girard  Manuel  p.  599  ed.  2, 
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case  it  depended  on  the  validity  of  book  entry  in  adversaria. 
If  Fannius'  contention  were  negatived,  the  judge  ought  to 
pronounce  in  Roscius'  favour.  But  Cicero  was  too  good  an 
advocate  to  be  content  with  arguing  a  dry  point  of  law.  If 
Fannius  was  substaiiDially  in  the  right,  though  mistaken  in 
bringing  this  action  or  unfortunate  in  hia  proof,  the  judge 
might  hesitate  to  condemn  him,  and  a  non-liquet  might  leave 
Roscius  still  excised  to  suit  and  still  under  an  imputation  of 
sharp  practice  or  dishonesty.  Piso  had  been  concerned  with 
the  case  before;  but  would  be  none  the  woi-se  for  having  his 
half  recollection  refreshed  and  perhaps  recoloured.  Besides  a 
Roman  JMi/ea;  was  not  a  jurisconsult  called  to  decide  an  abstract 
question,  but  one  sworn  to  do  justice  on  a  particular  issue 
between  man  and  man,  and  however  strict  the  issue  might  be, 
he  would  more  readily  form  his  opinion  and  deliver  his  decision, 
if  he  thought  the  merits  as  well  as  the  law  were  against 
Faimiusl.  Cicero*s  treatment  was  calculated  to  secure  this 
without  throwing  any  legitimate  doubt  on  his  contention  that 
the  law  was  on  Roscius'  side. 

We  do  not  know  what  were  really  the  respective  merits 
of  Roscius  and  Fanuius'  conduct  or  what  was  Piso*s  decision, 
Cicero's  speech  has  at  any  rate  had  the  effect  of  surrounding 
Roscius'  name  with  eulogies  which  posterity  will  be  slow  to 
believe  are  due  only  to  the  boldness  of  the  advocate  or  to  the 
popular  appreciation  of  defendant's  qualities  as  an  actor. 


FS.  R.  V.  Mayr  in  a  recent  book  (Die  Gondictio,  etc.  1900) 
holds*  that  the  arbitration  meotioned  in  §§  12,  26  was  an 
arbitrium  pro  sodOj  and  that  the  latter  part  of  Cicero's  speech 
is  intended  to  shew  that  under  a  different  formula  Fannius  is 
raising  again  a  matter  already  decided  iind  thereby  entitling 
Roscius  to  an  exceptio  rei  judicata^.  Even  if  the  former  pro- 
ceeding was  a  nou-judicial  arbitration,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
au  e^rceptio  pacti  (D»  iv  8  fr  13  §  2),  so  that  the  character  of 
the  arbitration   is   not   of  great   moment   (Mayr  p*  60).     He 

'  See  the  pasaage  from  Quintilian  quoted  below,  p.  53a 
*  Throughout   his  discuaaioQ   Mayr  calls  the   speech  pro  Q,   Roseio 
Camoeda  (aic  !)  orcUia, 
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conjectures  some  (imposaible)  supplements  in  §  25,  which  would 
clearly  express  Cicero^a  object  to  be  the  establish meut  of  such 
a  plea.  Against  Bethmann-HoUweg's  objection  (Rom.  C  P.  ii 
809)  that  quantum  uequius  melium'e  §  85  does  not  suit  an 
arbitration  enforced  by  a  htipidaiio  poenae  (see  above,  p.  320) 
the  answer  seems  ready  that  all  arbitrations  are  based  on  the 
desire  to  get  a  free  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  and 
the  stipulation  comes  into  play  only  on  this  adjustment  being 
disobeyed.  Another  objection  (with  which  Mayr  agrees,  pp.  S9» 
60),  that  an  arrangement  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitration  is 
incompatible  with  an  acquittal  by  the  judge  (§  26).  is  I  think 
as  readily  answered  by  the  simple  supposition  that  an  acquittal 
by  the  judge  was  part  of  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  or  that 
the  language  is  only  a  loose  description  of  the  result. 

Prof.  Morris  H,  Morgan  (in  Hartmrd  Studies,  vol.  Xll  (1901), 
which  he  has  kindly  sent  me)  discusses  the  date  of  this  speech, 
and  makes  out  a  goad  case  for  the  year  66  B.C.  This  date  accords 
with  the  depression  in  the  land  market,  at  the  time  of  Roscius' 
Bettieraent  with  Flavins,  being  due  to  Sulla's  confiscations  (§§  33, 
37);  and  the  judgeship  of  the  eqties  Cluvius  would  then  fall  after 
B.C.  70,  when  the  equites  were  no  longer  disqualified  (see  above, 
p.  322).  And  a  date  approaching  the  close  of  Roscius'  career 
(he  died  cm  62  B.c,)  best  suits  the  language  of  §  23,  Tliere  is 
however  a  difficulty  in  the  language  of  §  44  (juea  adulescentiaX 
which  is  haidly  met  by  referring,  as  Bethmann-Hollweg  does,  to 
the  words  defendi  rernpublicani  adulescens  iu  Philipp.  ii  §  I  r  8, 
An  old  man  looking  back  on  himself  at  42  may  naturally  call 
himself  young  20  yeai>;  ago,  but  Cicero  after  a  duzen  years  of 
brilliant  advocacy  and  holding  the  praetorship  would  hardly 
speak  of  his  then  age  of  40  as  adulescentia. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  depression  is  refeiTed  to  the  Social 
or  Marsic  War  (B.C.  91^ — 88),  this  speech  would  fall  iu  B.a  76 — 
73 ;  and  consequently  the  judgeship  of  CluviuSi  two  or  three 
years  before,  would  fall  during  the  period  when  equites  were 
disqualified.  Some  writers  try  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  earlier  date  by  altering  xv  in  |  13  ;  see  above,  p.  488  n.  i. 


C.     CiCEBo  pro  M,  Tidlio  \ 


This  speech  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  682  or 
083  u.c.  =  72  or  73  a.c.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out  the  story 
(in  the  present  state  of  the  MS.  which  is  really  only  a  series  of 
fragroents)  the  facts  appear  to  be  as  follows,  M.  Tullius,  the 
plaiutiff,  had  in  the  district  of  Thurii  an  estate,  which  he  had 
ioherited  from  his  father.  It  was  adjacent  to  an  estate  formerly 
belonging  to  M.  Claudius,  a  senator,  who  had  bought  it  in  good 
condition  at  a  high  price,  and  recently  sold  it  to  P.  Fabiua 
the  defendant,  Fabius  had  made  money  in  some  way  while 
serving  under  the  consul  in  Macedonia  and  Asia,  and  now  gave 
Claudius  half  as  much  again,  though  the  homesteads  had  been 
burnt  and  the  land  was  waste.  He  became  dissatisfied  with 
his  purchase  and  advertised  it  for  sale.  Apparently  Fabius  had 
bought  it  in  partnership  with  Acerronius,  and  now  persuaded 
him  to  buy  the  whole.  In  this  district  and  conveniently  close 
to  Fabius*  land  there  was  a  plot  of  200  jugera,  called  the 
Populian  Century  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Tullius' 
father,  and  still  belonged  to  Tullius,  Fabius  seems  to  have 
included  this  in  the  quantity  of  land  advertised  for  sale,  and, 
in  the  absence  both  of  Tullius  and  of  Tullius*  agent  and  farm 
bailiff,  pointed  out  the  bounds  of  the  e^itale  to  Acerrouius,  but 
did  not  deliver  him  due  {vacimm)  possession  of  the  Populian 
Century.  Tullius  had  written  to  his  agent  and  bailiff  on  the 
matter,  and  we  may  conjecture  that  Fabius  was  prevented  by 
Tullius'  slaves  from  doing  so.  Fabiua  now  brings  to  his  estate 
a  number  of  bold  and  strong  men  and  arms  them.     They  go 

*  This  8|t€ech  has  been  edited  with  notes  and  essays  by  P.  E.  Huschke 
in  L  G.  HuBchke'a  An<ilcci,  Litterarm,  1826  and  by  F.  L.  Keller  in  hie 
Seimstria  vol.  i.  Explanationn  are  given  alao  in  tlie  worka  of  De  Caqiierfty, 
Gasquy,  Costa^  and  Greonidge  cited  above.  The  speech  itself  was  a  long 
one:  cf.  Tac.  J}ial.  20  Qiii^  d«  exceptione  et  formula  perpeitetur  iUa 
imvumia  v{*lumina  qnae  pro  M.  Tidlio  aut  Atdo  Caectna  le^imusf 
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about  armed  aud  brawl  in  the  neighbourhood;  amongst  other 
things  kill  two  slaves  of  Q,  Catius  Aemilianus,  and  keep  the 
farms  and  roads  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare.  Soon  after 
TuUius  comes  to  his  Thoriue  estate.  While  he  is  there, 
Fabius  walking  about  his  (or  Acerroniua')  estate  sees  a  building 
in  the  Populian  Century,  and  a  slave  of  Tullins  named  Philiuus 
there.  *  What's  your  business  on  my  land  I '  says  Fabius.  The 
slave  said  his  master  was  at  the  homestead,  and  referred  Fabius 
to  him,  Fabius  takes  Acerronius  with  him,  comes  to  Tullius, 
and  formally  proposes,  in  order  that  the  ownership  of  the  land 
might  be  determined,  either  to  eject  Tullius  or  be  ejected  by 
hira,  Tullius  says  he  will  eject  Fabius  and  will,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  make  a  formal  engagement  to  attend  trial  at  Rome, 
Fabius  accepts  and  they  soon  part  But  the  next  night  just 
before  daybreak,  a  numerous  band  of  Fabius'  slaves  come  to 
the  building  in  the  Populian  Century^  break  in  by  force,  attack 
the  slaves  of  Tullius  who  were  few  and  unprepared,  kill  them 
nearly  all,  aud  damage  the  roof  and  homestead.  Of  the  slaves 
(who  were  valuable)  one.  Pliilinua,  esciipes  though  severely 
wounded  and  tells  Tullius,  who  sends  for  his  friends  to  advise 
him. 

Tullius  applies  to  the  praetor  Metellus,  who  directs  an  issue 
under  the  edict  first  proposed  by  M,  Lucullus  five  years  before 
for  damage  done  by  armed  bands  ^  The  pith  of  the  issue  is 
given  in  these  words ;  Qumdae  pecuniae  paret  dolo  nialo 
/mniliae  P.  Fabii  vi  kominibiw  armatis  coaciisim  datnnufn 
datum  ease  AL  TtMio,  The  damages  were  laid  by  Tullius  at 
a  sura  not  told  us,  but  which  would  form  the  maximum  in  the 
praetor's  formula;  and  the  penalty  was  to  be  fourf(jld  the 
amount  at  which  the  *  Recoverers '  who  were  to  try  the  issue 
should  assess  the  damage.  L.  Quinctius  (vir  prtmarius^  as 
Cicero  calls  him,  §  i)  was  advocate  for  Fabius. 

Fabius  fought  hard  before  the  praetor  to  get  him  to  insert 
the  word  injiima  in  the  formula  (before  datuml)  and  even 
appealed,  but  without  success,  to  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
against  the  praetors  refusal.     (A  similar  appeal  is  mentioned 


*  See  above,  p.  216, 
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in  the  speech  pro  Quinctw  §  63.)  He  now  complained  of  the 
praetor's  unfairness  in  refiisiug  to  insert  the  word  (§  38). 

Fabiua  admitted  (1)  that  Tullius  had  suffered  damage  and 
that  men  had  been  killed,  (2)  that  this  was  done  by  his  slaves, 
(3)  that  it  was  done  by  force  and  by  men  armed  for  the 
purpose;  but  denied  that  it  was  done  wrongfully  (dolo  malo 
§§24,25,31).  Evidently  his  contention  was  that  these  acts 
were  only  in  self-defence  against  the  conduct  and  assaults  of 
Tullius'  slaves*  He  asserted  that  the  land,  on  which  the 
building  was  erected,  was  his  (Fabius*)  land,  and  further 
alleged  various  charges  or  suspiciou>i  facts  against  Tullius' 
slaves ;  viz.  that  one  of  Fabius'  slaves,  who  had  been  seen  in 
company  with  Tullius'  slaves,  had  disappeared ;  that  a  cottage 
of  his  had  been  set  6re  to  by  Tullius'  slaves ;  and  that  Fabius 
was  in  fear  of  au  attiick  from  them.  Cicero  denies  the  alle- 
gations of  tact,  and  adds  that  even  if  true  neither  they  nor 
Fabius'  fears  were  any  adequate  ground  for  such  a  murderous 
attacked  54.  5  SX 

Cicero's  main  argument  is  to  establish  that  the  admitted 
facts  were  siifticient  to  insure  condemnation.  He  argued  that 
the  whole  intention  of  the  edict  was  to  put  down  violence  by 
armed  slaves,  without  inquiry  whether  there  was  any  justifica- 
tion for  their  conduct. 

1.  This  is  shewn  by  the  refusal  of  the  praetor  to  insert 
injuria  in  the  formula.  The  object  of  obtaining  the  insertion 
was  to  enable  the  question  of  justilication  to  be  argued.  The 
praetor,  according  to  Cicero,  said  that  there  could  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  armed  violence  carried  on  by  a  band  of  slaves  For 
ordinary  violence  the  les  Aquilia  gave  adequate  remedy,  and 
allowed  a  plea  of  justific^ition  to  be  raised :  damage  under  that 
statute  must  be  injuria  datum,  i.e.  wrongfully  caused :  but 
under  Lucuilus*  edict  the  case  was  different.  Brigand- like 
violence  by  slaves  must  be  suppressed:  to  get  a  prompt 
decision  the  court  was  to  be  not  a  single  judge  but  recupera- 
tores :  the  charge  was  laid  not  against  specified  individuals  but 
against  the  whole  band:  the  penalty  was  to  be  fuurfold,  not 
twofold,  the  damage ;  and  injur ia  was  left  out  (cf  ^  lO,  11,  38 — 
42),     (Cicero  compares  the  two  interdicts  de  m  (§44),  and  de  vi 
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hominibiis  armcUis  to  point  out  how  much  more  severe  the  law 
was  when  armed  men  were  brought  to  the  decision  of  a  legal 
question;  but  the  MS.  is  mutilated  (§46)  and  the  general  argu- 
ment can  be  better  dealt  with  in  the  speech  pro  CaecimL) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  Quinctius  answer  was  to 
this.  He  no  doubt  urged  that  the  reason  why  the  praetor 
refused  to  insert  injuria  in  the  formula,  was  because  dolo  nialo, 
which  was  in  the  formula,  included  it :  and  that  why  he  pressed 
the  insertion  of  injuria  was  in  order  to  remove  all  chance  of 
cavil  on  Tullius'  part,  not  because  dolo  malo  did  not  fully 
permit  him  to  plea,d  a  justification  for  the  viulence  under  the 
actual  circumstances, 

2.  Cicero  accordingly  deals  at  length  with  the  meaning 
and  purpijse  of  dolo  malo  in  this  formula.  It  was,  as  he  con- 
tended, an  addition  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  not  in  favour 
of  the  defendant.  It  made  a  conviction  possible  where  a 
familia  had  contrived  and  prepared  the  attack,  but  had  not 
themselves  borne  a  hand  in  it.  It  made  a  person  liable,  if  it 
was  done  consilio  et  opera  ejus,  as  well  as  if  he  had  done  it  in 
person*.  Vis  does  not  include  dolus  mains:  but  dolus  mains 
inchides  vis  \  Every  part  of  this  proceeding  was  characterised 
hy  dolit^  mains,  both  their  forming  the  plan,  their  taking  arms, 
their  selecting  time  and  place^  their  breaking  into  the  building, 
their  killing  the  slaves,  their  pulling  down  the  roof  And  how 
then  can  it  be  said  that  the  assault  as  a  whole  was  not  done 
dolo  jualo,  when  those  words  are  strictly  applicable  to  every 
incident  separately?  (^26 — 34), 

3.  Quinctius  here  took  a  technical  objection.  He  insisted 
that  dolus  malus  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  si  familia  (§35)* 
Presumalily  his  reason  was  that  doliJts  nudus  implies  a  mind, 
and  that  a  familia  as  a  whole  has  no  mind  (like  the  old  argu- 


»  Of.  D.  xlvnifrsoSSi— 3. 

*  Comi>are  Ulpian  in  D.  xlviiS  fri  §8  Qui  mm  facit  dolo  mcUo  feeUt 
non  tamen  qui  dolo  malo  fadt  HUiq%ie  et  n  fadt  Ita  dolus  habet  in  86  pim, 
ei  nne  vi  ttquid  oallide  admiuum  est  mque  mntinebitur.  th.  §  2  Dolo  malo 
faeste  potest  non  tantum  u  qui  rapit  fed  et  qui  praee&dente  consilio  ad  hoe 
ipmim  homines  colli ff it  armatos  ut  damnum  det  btmave  rapiai.  (But  the 
edict  tbere  is  !§<>mewhat  wider  than  in  our  speech*) 
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meDt  that  a  corporatioD  has  no  conscience*).  To  this  Cicero 
replies  that  the  argument  would  prove  not  merely  that  Fabius 
should  be  acquitted,  but  that  no  conviction  against  a  familia 
was  possible,  and  the  edict  would  thus  be  reduced  to  an 
absurdity.  What  more  he  said  the  mutilation  of  the  MS. 
prevents  our  knowing.  But  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
argucsd  that  though  sometimes  an  expression  like  familia 
referred  to  the  body  of  slaves  as  a  whole,  yet  on  other  oc- 
caaions  it  was  merely  a  short  phrase  for  the  individuals,  one  or 
more,  who  composed  it.  Thus  Ulptan  says  on  this  edict  (D. 
xlvii  8  fr  2  §  14)  Haec  actio  familiae  liomine  competit,  non  im- 
posita  necessitiite  ostendendi  qui  sunt  ex  faftiilia  homines  qui 
rapiterunt  vet  etiam  damnum  dederutit  Familias  autem  afypel- 
latio  servos  cimtinet,  hoc  est  eos  qui  in  rmnisterio  sunt,  etianisi 
l^>€ri  esse  proponantur  vet  aiieni  bonajide  nobis  servientes.  And 
again  D.  L  16  fr  195  §  3  (quoted  by  Huschke  p.  151)  servUutium 
(senntimn  conj,  Mommsen)  solemus  appeltare  familiar,  at  in 
edicio  pruetoris  ostendimus  sub  titulo  *  de  furtis  *  uhi  praetor 
loquitur  de  faviiUa  publicanorum,  Sed  ibi  non  omnes  servi 
sed  coT'pus  qttoddam  seii}oi*U7n  dernonstratur  huias  rei  causa 
paratum,  hoc  est,  vectigaHs  catisa,  alia  autern  parte  edicti  omnes 
servi  continentur,  ut  ^  de  hominihus  coactis'  et  '  vi  bonormn  rap- 
tarum  * ;  itenij  etc. 

4.  Such  a  construction  of  the  edict  and  fonnula  as  Cicero 
puts  forward  was  based-,  Quinctius  appears  to  have  argued^  on 
an  exaggerated  respect  for  human  life,  which  is  not  in  harmony 
with  other  legislation.  The  laws  of  the  xii  tables  sanctions 
killing  a  thief  at  night,  and,  if  the  thief  defend  himself,  even 
in  the  daytime.  Another  law  allows  the  killing  of  one  who 
has  struck  a  tribune  to  go  unpunished  (§47).  These  laws 
shew  that  the  mere  fact  of  killing  is  not  enough  to  ensure 
condemnation:  the  further  question  must  be  considered,  whether 
the  killing  was  justified   (§49).     Cicero   replies   that   it   was 

^  Of.  D.  iv3  fr  15  An  in  municipes  de  dolo  detvr  actio  duhitaiur.  Ml 
ptUo  ex  8U0  quidem  dolo  non  posse  dari^  quid  enim  munidpes  dolo  fac^re 
poMsunt?  xli  2  fr  1  §  23  Municipes  per  se  nihU  pouidern  paumU  quia 
universi  coiisentire  non  possuni. 

*  Keller  (p.  643)  rightly  refers*  to  Cicero's  own  language  in  the  Pro 
MUcne  §§7 — 1 1  as  exprettaiog  what  Quinctius  probably  aaid. 
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necessary  to  secure  the  life  of  the  tribunes,  if  magistrates  were 
to  be  expected  to  do  their  duty  of  protecting  the  citizens:  and 
that  the  restriction  ou  killing  a  thief  by  day  was  a  proof  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  laws  to  sanction  mens  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands.  Even  accidental  injury  met  with  no  indul- 
gence from  the  XII  tables  (§§49—51).  Later  on  (some  pages 
having  been  lost)  Cicero  appears  to  have  contrasted  Quinctiua' 
arguments  for  impunity  with  the  law  on  forcible  or  stealthy 
acta.  Even  if  FabiuR  owned  the  land  in  dispute  on  which 
Tullius  had  erected  the  building,  he  could  not  pull  it  down 
without  the  knowledge  or  against  the  opposition  of  Tullius 
who  claims  it  as  his  own.  Fabius  would  come  under  the  inter- 
dict quod  vi  aid  clam,  and  be  liable  to  compeosate  Tullius  for 
the  injury  done  to  hisbuilding\  Can  it  be  said  that  the  law  will 
justify  the  killing  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  building  ?  (§53). 

Keller  has  set  out  what  he  takes  to  be  Quiuctius  view  of 
the  facts  in  a  speech  for  the  defence  well  devised  and  in  some 
parts  eloquent  Qninctius  is  made  to  claim  that  the  Populian 
Century  w^as  his  property,  that  Tullius  had  endeavoured  to 
seize  it,  and  had  erected  a  house  to  protect  his  slaves,  that 
he  kept  the«"e  a  band  of  ruffians  who  spread  terror  through 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  Fabius,  heaiing  of  an  intended 
fresh  expedition  of  these  brigands,  determined  to  prevent  it 
by  destroying  the  building  and  crushing  the  resisting  slaves, 
but  took  nothing  away,  and  was  then  ready  to  have  the  legal 
ownership  determined  by  law. 

I  am  myself  disposed  to  connect  Fabius'  assault  with  the 
arrangement  made  for  a  formal  ejection.  Fabius  had  given 
Tullius  the  choice  whether  he  would  be  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
Tullius  chose  the  position  of  derendant :  he  was  possessor  at 
the  time  and  proposed  to  continue.  Fabius  would  come  with 
his  friends  to  the  spot  and  demand  possession :  Tullius  would 
eject  him  with  sufficient  show  of  force  to  enable  Fabius  to 
assert  that  he  had  been  vi  dejectus,  and  then  apply  for  an 
interdict  to  have  the  title  to  possession  duly  tried.  It  would 
appear  as  if  Fabius  repented  of  his  offer  of  the  option  to 
Tullius,  and  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  get  possession  himself. 


1  Of.  D.  3dm24fri  §2. 
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Knowing  that  TulliU8*8  slaves  were  in  occupation,  he  collects 
his  own  followers,  and  on  the  day  after  the  armngement  had 
been  made,  before  daybreak,  makes  lor  the  building,  and  meet- 
ing with  resistance  was  led  on  into  a  tight.  He  would  say  that 
he  intended  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  and  conventional 
seizure  {vis  quotidianay  and  had  brought  a  superior  force  with 
him  in  order  to  prevent  any  imprudent  resistance  ;  that  Tullius' 
slaves  however  met  him  with  violence,  and  in  self-defence  his 
followers  killed  them  and  damaged  the  building.  Then  he 
would  say  the  law  was  ou  his  side:  arma  armis  repellere  was 
allowable  if  done  non  ex  intervaUo  sed  ex  continenti  (see 
Ulpian's  language  on  the  Interdict  de  vi  D.  xliii  i6  fr  3  §9)'. 

The  disregard  of  the  arrangement  which  hud  been  come  to 
with  Tullius,  the  deliberate  use  of  arms  (cf.  Caecin,  §45),  and 
the  bloody  result  would  I  think  be  fatal  to  Fabius'  cause,  even 
if  the  terms  of  the  issue  admitted  (contrary  to  Cicero's  argu- 
ment) of  a  justification  being  attempted.  With  dolo  malo  in 
the  formula  I  do  not  see  how  a  justification  could  be  excluded 
on  the  words.  At  the  same  time  Fabius*  persistence  in  his 
claim  for  the  insertion  of  iajmna  and  his  charge  of  unfairness 
against  the  praetor  for  his  refusal  (§  ^^)  certainly  strengthen 
Cicero  s  position.  The  analogy  of  the  interdicts  and  probable 
object  of  LucuUus  in  fii'st  framing  the  edict  make  one  incline 
to  think  that  in  the  main  Cicero  s  argument  is  right 

1  See  Caecin.  32  §  92  and  below,  p.  5 14. 

'  In  Cicero's  letter  to  Trebatius  {Fam.  vii  14)  he  jokes  the  lawyer  on 
his  position  with  Caesar's  axnij  in  Gaul:  Tantu/Ji  imtuo  nt  artificium 
tuum  tibi  parum  pront ;  narn^  ut  audio,  iMic  *jm>«  txjurt  manum  consertum 
aed  magis  ferro  rem.  rBpetunt^ ;  ei  tu  ioks  ad  mm  fadundam  odhibeH:  neqtte 
est  quod  Ulam  excepiumem  in  itUerdhto  perttmescas  *  quo  tu  prior  v% 
hormnibiis  armcttu  iion  veneris*;  6cio  mum  te  non.  eue  proeacera  in  laeenendo, 
I  am  only  afraid  that  jour  professional  craft  is  of  little  good  to  you,  for  I 
am  told  where  you  are  (to  quote  Ennius)  *men  link  not  hand  in  lawful 
course,  hut  uae  the  Hword  their  right  to  enforce  * :  and  you  are  habitually 
called  in  to  um  violence!  Nor  need  you  much  fear  that  plea  in  the 
interdict  *  Provided  that  thou  hast  not  been  the  first  to  come  with 
*  violence  and  armed  men ;  for  I  know  that  you  are  not  very  forward  in 
•attack.*  For  manum  eonsertum  ct  Cic.  Mur,  12  §  26;  Geli  xx  10  §  7. 
(Some  interjireters  take  soles  ad  r.  fac.  adhib,  to  refer  to  Trobatiua'  usual 
work  in  advising  on  conventional  struggles.     See  below,  p.  514.) 


b.     Cicero  pro  CaeeinaK 

This  very  brilliant  speech  has  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  that^*a  Tullio,  but  fortunately  is  preserved  in  much  better 
condition.  We  seem  to  have  the  whole  with  the  exception  of 
one  not  very  large  or  important  part  of  the  argument.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  delivered  in  685  u.c,  =  69  B.C. 

The  case  had  been  argued  before  Recoverers  (recuperatores) 
twice  already  without  any  decision  having  been  come  to,  a 
fact  which  Cicero  chooses  to  attribute  rather  to  the  reluctance 
of  the  Recoverers  to  pass  so  severe  a  condemnation  of  Aebutiua' 
character  and  conduct  than  to  any  doubt  of  the  right  verdict 
(§§6—10),  Condemnation  in  an  Interdict  proceeding  was  not 
however  followed  by  technical  infamy  (1),  xliii  i6  fr  13). 

M*  Fulciniuts  of  the  town  of  Tarqninii  in  Etruria  had 
married  a  lady  of  the  same  place  named  Caeseunia  and  wns  a 
banker  at  Rome.  They  had  one  son.  The  dowry  of  his  wife 
had  been  paid  to  him  in  money  and  he  invested  it  in  some  land 
in  the  Tarquinian  districts  Soon  after  he  gives  up  his  bank 
and  buys  some  farms  adjoining  this  land  of  his  wife's.  He  dies 
leaving  by  will  his  son  as  heir,  but  bequeathing  a  life  interest 
(usufruct)  in  all  his  estate  to  his  wife  in  common  with  their 
eon.     The  young  man  soon  dies,  leaving  P.  Caesenniua  as  his 

1  The  leading  treatment  of  this  speech  is  by  Keller  JSemestr,  273  sq, 
(1&42).  See  also  C,  A.  Jordan's  edition  (1848);  Beth  man  o-Hollweg^a 
essay  in  Bi^m.  Cimlprocmi  W  827  sqq.  (1868)  and  varioua  writers  on 
Interdicts,  ts.g,  Karlowa  RG.  ii  325  (who  gives  m^uiy  references) ;  Sa\igny 
Be^itz  §40;  Kap^ieyne  van  de  Coppello  Ah/iajtdt.  p.  129  sqq. ;  Ubbelohde 
Gludt'a  Pand.  g  1863  a ;  and  more  fully  §§  1S48,  i848fit  (puh.  1896).  Com- 
inents  are  also  found  in  De  Caqueray,  Gasquyi  Cofita,  and  Greenidge's 
workH  already  citetl 

3  This  is  sjioken  of  aa  a  sale  by  Fulcinins  to  his  wife  at  a  time  when 
cash  was  difficult  to  obtain.  He  had  the  ca^ih  representing  his  wife's 
dowry  employed  io  hm  business  and  treated  it  as  payment  for  the  land. 
Cf.  D,  xjuii4  fr2K 
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heir,  a  legacy  to  his  wife  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  one 
to  his  mother  of  a  larger  share ^  of  his  property.  In  order  to 
satisfy  these  legacies  the  young  man's  estate  is  put  up  for  sale 
by  auction,  not  as  a  whole  but  in  detail.  It  occurs  both  to 
Caeseimia  and  to  her  friends  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  her  to  buy  the  land  {i.e.  the  reversion  after  her  usufruct  of 
the  land)  formerly  her  husband's,  which  adjoined  her  own  land 
(i.e.  the  dowry  land)  with  some  of  the  money  which  was  coming 
to  her  under  her  sons  will  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying in  business  mattera  a  man  named  Sex.  Aebutius,  in  no 
way  related  to  her,  but  one  of  whose  business  ability  she  had  a 
high  opinion.  Aebutius  accordingly  is  commissioned  to  attend 
the  sale.  He  does  so  and  bids  for  this  land:  it  h  knocked  down 
to  him,  aud  he  is  debited  in  the  bankers'  books  for  the  pur- 
chase money  and  afterwards  credited  for  its  payment,  Caeaennia 
having  found  the  money*  Caesennia  took  possession  of  the  land 
and  let  it :  soon  after  she  married  A.  Caeclna^  and  four  years 
after  the  purchase,  died.  By  her  will  she  made  her  husband 
A.  Caecina  heir  to  11^^  shares  out  of  12,  and  of  the  remaim'ng 
half- twelfth  gives  two- thirds  to  M,  Fulcinius  a  freed  man  of 
her  first  husband,  and  one-third  to  Aebutius,  who  was  thus 


1  This  interj»retation  la  preferable  to  *  the  greater  part,'  both  on  other 
groundtj  and  because  no  reference  ia  made  to  the  lex  VocQma  whioh  other- 
wiae  might  be  a  qneatiou  in  the  case.     See  Jiirdan  ad  he, 

*  Argentarim.  A  bankt'r  was  usually  the  reiiponjsible  person  in  ati 
auction,    A  praeco  caOed  out  the  bida,    Cf,  Gai.  iv  126  a. 

5  The  family  of  Caecina  was  called  on  the  Etruscan  tombs  at 
Volaterrae  Ceicna^^  and  hence  it  htia  been  supposed  the  vowel  i  way  short 
(Caecina)  as  Lehne  ia  supposed  to  be  for  LicTnius,  Prof,  A.  S.  Wilkins 
points  out  that  tnusni  at  Cortona  eeems  to  be  for  Musiinius  (c£  Deecke^s 
Mliller  i  488)  and  mehiaie  of  Perusia  for  Maednaiem,  If  so,  the  ehmon 
iu  Etruscyin  of  the  vowel  t  in  Caecina  is  no  aipiment  for  its  pen  ultima 
being  nhort.  Btjt  the  river  (antl  railway  station)  Cecina  (near  Vada  Volater* 
ranorum)  in  pronounced  with  penult  short  in  modem  Italiao.  (So  in 
Dante  Inferno  xiii  9.)  *  There  are  in  Italian  words  for  a  boy  and  girl 
^cectno  and  c^cina  which  in  living  Tuscan  arc  pronounced  with  accent 
'  on  jjcnult ;  but  Ceciim  as  name  of  a  town,  of  a  river  and  as  an  old  Roman 
*name  are  pronounced  with  accent  on  antei>enult'  (L.  Barboni  in  Antologia 
ricreaiiva  p.  490  Livoroo  1895).  On  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  name  Caecina  had  a  abort  penult. 
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heir  to  one  seventy-second  part  of  the  lady's  estate  {%  10--17). 
He  soon  began  to  make  himself  disagreeable.  Caecina  was  a 
Volaterran :  and  the  people  of  Volaterrae  had  taken  arms 
against  Sulla  who  had  passed  a  law  which  reduced  their  civic 
position  to  that  of  the  people  of  Ariminnm  (§102),  AebutiuB 
declared  that  this  disqualified  Caecina  from  being  heir.  Caecina 
was  not  frightened,  but  on  Aebu tins'  claiming  a  larger  part  of 
Caesennias  property  than  he  was  entitled  to  applied  to  the 
court  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  for  division  of  Caosennia's  estate 
among  the  coheirs ^  A  few  days  afterwards  {illis  paueis  diehus) 
Aebu  tins  gives  him  formal  notice  in  the  forum  at  Rome  that 
the  land  which  he  had  bid  for  at  the  sale  of  the  younger 
Fulcinius's  property,  was  not  part  of  Caesennia's  estate,  but 
was  Aebu  tins'  own  :  *  He  had  bought  it  for  himself*  '  What ! 
'  that  land  which  without  dispute  Caesennia  held  as  long  as  she 
'  lived,  do  you  assert  to  be  yours  ?  *  says,  or  is  supposed  to  say, 
Caeciim.  *True/  Aubutius  repHes,  *but  Caesennia  occupied  it 
by  virtue  of  the  usufruct  which  her  first  husband  leflt  her/ 
Caesennia  being  dead,  the  usufruct  ceased,  and  Aebu ti us  claimed 
to  have  bought  the  land  (ie.  the  ownership  subject  to  the  usu- 
fruct) for  himself  (g  18,  19). 

Caecina  consults  his  friends  on  this  new  contention  of 
Aebutius,  and  determines  at  once  to  try  his  right  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  farm.  As  a  usual  preliminary  for  this  purpose  he 
makes  an  appjintment  with  Atbutius  to  go  to  the  s|>ot  on  a 
certain  day  and  there  be  formally  turned  off  the  land  by 
Aebutius,  Accordingly  Caecina  and  his  friends  go  to  a  place 
named  Axia^  not  far  from  the  land  in  question.  They  are 
informed  that  Aebutius  has  c^>llected  and  armed  a  large  number 
of  persons,  both  free  and  slave,  Aebutius  comes  himself  to 
Axia  and  notifies  Caecina  that  he  has  got  armed  men,  and  that 
if  Caecina  comes  on  to  the  land,  he  will  never  leave  it  Caecina 
and  his  friends,  disbelieving  Aebutius'  threats,  determine  to 
make  the  attempt.  They  find  men  placed  at  every  approach, 
not  merely  to  the  land  in  dispute,  but  also  to  the  adjacent  farm 

^  I  agree  with  Keller  in  reading  isle  for  ijpw. 

*  Identified  probably  with  Coatel  d'Asso  about  6  miles  west  of  Viterbo 
(Bunburj  in  DicL  Oeog,  a. v.). 
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which  was  Caesennia's  dowry.  Caeeina  being  driven  off  from 
there  by  armed  men  tries  another  approach.  The  disputed 
land  on  this  side  was  bounded  by  a  straight  row  of  olive  trees. 
As  Oaecina  was  approaching  them»  Aebutius  met  him  with  all 
his  forces,  summoned  one  of  his  slaves  named  Antiochus  to  him, 
and  in  a  loud  voice  ordered  him  to  cut  down  anyone  who 
entered  the  row  of  olivea  Caeeina  saw  the  armed  men  and 
heard  the  order,  but  still  went  nearer,  and  was  just  passing 
within  the  boundary  made  by  the  olives,  when  Antiochus  armed, 
as  well  as  others,  made  a  rush :  Caeeina  retreated,  and  his 
friends  and  advocates  in  fear  betook  themselves  to  flight  with 
him  (^  20 — 22),  These  being  the  facts,  the  praetor,  P.  Dolabella 
issued  his  injunction,  in  the  ordinary  way  de  vi  ko minibus 
arniatis  without  any  qualifying  clause  (sine  ttlla  exceptione), 
simply  directing  Aebutius  '  to  restore  whence  he  had  ejected.' 
Aebutius  replied  that  he  had  restored.  A  wager  was  made 
raising  the  issue,  and  Recoverers  were  appointed  to  try  it 
(^2i),  This  is  a  short  statement  of  the  facts,  as  told  with 
much  huTuour  and  skill  by  Cicero. 

Aebutius  contention  that  Caeeina  was  disqualified  for  being 
heir  to  Caesennia,  because  he  was  a  Volaterran,  is  dealt  with 
by  Cicero  at  the  end  of  the  speech,  and  may  be  well  deferred 
for  the  present.  Caeeina s  application  for  an  arbiter  to  divide 
Caesenuia's  estate  was  a  direet  defiance  of  Aebutius,  The 
judicittm  familiae  erciscundae  was  a  suit  founded  00  the  xii 
tables,  and  lay  only  between  heirs  or  others  entitled  to  a 
deceased's  estate.  If  a  man's  being  heir  was  disputed,  and  he 
was  not  in  possession  of  his  part  of  the  estate,  he  could  be 
repelled,  until  he  had  proved  his  title  to  the  inheritance. 
Caeeina  was  no  doubt  in  possession  of  most  of  Caesennia'a 
estate,  and  the  question,  whether  he  was  heir  or  not,  was 
one  cognisable  by  the  judge  in  the  case.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  the  proper  suit  to  bring,  and  Caefina  thus 
challenged  a  decision  on  his  alleged  disqualification  (Gai.  ii 
219 ;  D.  X  2  fr  1, 36,43).  Had  Aebutius  accepted  the  challenge, 
it  is  possible  that  he  would  thereby  have  admitted  Caeeina  to 
be  coheir  (Keller  Sem,  p.  283  sqq. ;  Vangerow  Pttnrf,  §  514.  4  and 
others  on  D.  x  2  fr  37).     Anyhow,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  raised 
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a  different  question,  and  meeting  Caecina  in  the  forum  formally 
gave  him  notice,  thafc  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  farm  which 
had  fallen  to  his  bidding  at  the  sale  of  the  younger  Fulcinius* 
estate ;  '  he  had  bought  it  for  himself*  Caecina  of  course  dis- 
puted the  claim,  but  the  issue,  whether  a  particulai'  piece  of 
land  wa.s  parcel  of  the  inheritance  or  the  private  property  of  one 
of  the  coheirs,  was  not  determinable  in  a  suit  for  dividing 
the  inheritance  (D.  x  2  fr  25  §  7,  45  pr;  xliv  i  fr  18).  Caecina 
had  therefore  to  face  a  suit  in  respect  to  the  ownership  of  this 
particular  farm.  If  Caecina  were  pos^sessor,  Aebutius  would 
have  to  vindicate  it  as  his  own,  and  be  put  to  the  proof  of  his 
title.  If  Aebutius  were  possessor,  Caecina  would  bring  his  suit 
as  heir  to  eleven  and  a  half  tw^elfths  of  it  (D.  V4  fr  I  §  i)  aod 
would  have  the  burden  of  proving  Caesennia*s  ownership  and 
his  own  inheritauee.  Meantime  the  suit  for  division  of  her 
estate  must  either  be  postponed,  or,  if  it  proceeded  as  regards 
other  items  about  which  there  appears  to  have  been  no  dispute, 
the  ultimate  division  of  this  farm,  if  proved  to  be  part  of 
Caesennia^s  estate,  would  be  effected  in  default  of  agreement  by 
a  suit  conimimi  dwidtindo  (D,  v  4  fr  7  ;  x  2  fr  20§  4)^ 

It  was  important  therefore  to  settle  who  was  possessor.  In 
Gaius*  time  (iv  148;  D.  vi  i  fr24)  a  suit  for  the  ownership  of 
land  was  often  preceded  by  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  possesaioni 
and  this  was  done  by  the  interdict  uti  possidetis.  The  proceed- 
ings so  far  as  known  to  us  are  described  above  (Book  Vl  chap, 
xvi  c).  It  is  a  question  what  if  any  relation  this  procedure 
had  to  what  we  find  in  Cicero *s  time,  as  shewn  in  this  speech 
and  in  that  pro  Tullio.  In  Gains  (iv  170)  we  read  (if  the  text 
be  right,  Book  vi  chap,  xvi  D)  of  vim  facere  apparently  as  a 
formal  method  of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  legal  issue,  hut  it  is 
after  the  grant  of  the  interdict,  and  there  is  no  allusion  to  any 
private  arrangement  between  the  litigants*  In  our  speech  the 
dispute  18  frequently  spoken  of  as  one  relating  to  possession 


I 


1  See  Keller  p.  359  sqq. ;  Ubbelohde  fJlUck's  Pand,  §  1848  a  p.  176. 

Keller  auggeata  a  |>os8ible  additional  difficulty  for  Caecina,  if  the  suit 
waa  brought  at  Tarquinii,  and  thus  might  expire  with  tho  expiration  of  the 
magistrate's  impenum  {Gal  iv  105), 
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{^9-  S  2,  32,  35, 41,  etc.);  and  to  facilitate  a  judicial  process 
COD  veil  tional  force  was  to  be  used  {vim  vtorihus^  facere 
§  2 ;  ex  aynventu  vim  fiei^  §  22 ;  ut  vi^  ac  dedit-ctio  moribuB 
fieret  §  32).  But  this  was  to  be  done  by  agreement  betweeo 
Caecina  and  Aebutiiis,  apparently  before  any  application  to 
the  praeton 

Keller  (in  an  excellently  written  essay  in  ZR6.  xi  p,  322  foil; 
see  also  iSemeshHa  p.  369  Si|q.)  holds  that  the  deductio  quas 
7nor{bu8  Jit  served  to  introduce  the  suit  for  ownership  per 
sponrnQjiem,  where  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  poi^wession, 
and  that  the  interdict  uti  possidetis  was  used  when  there  was 
such  a  dispute  (cf,  D,  xliii  17  fr  1  §  3).  Karlowa  (Beitrdtje  p.  27 ; 
iiO,  ii  325 )  holds  that  the  deductio  introduced  the  interdict  uti 
possidetis.  Ubbelohde  (to  take  the  latest  writer)  holds  that  it 
was  simply  to  establish  the  actual  fact  of  possession,  so  that 
without  any  discussion  over  the  right  of  possession,  the  actio 
sa^^amento  in  rem  (not  the  actio  per  sponsiatiem)  niight  proceed, 
and  the  praetor  might  at  once  require  seem i ties  from  the  actual 
possessor  so  fixed  {Q!uck*s  Pand.  §  1852,  v  p,  639 sqq.).  Here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  I  think  that  we  have  not  information  enough 
to  enable  us  to  come  to  any  decided  opinion.  The  deductio 
could  not  be  identical  with  the  mm  facere,  which  is  found  in 
the  present  text  of  Gains ;  but  there  was  clearly  a  common 
practice  in  disputes  about  ownership  of  land  to  prepare  for  the 
trial  by  having  an  agreed  eviction  peacefully  carried  out. 
Where  the  dispute  was  between  occupants  of  contiguous  tene- 
ments, such  a  course  might  be  almost  necessary  to  enable  each 
formally  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  his  adversary's  claim  and 
define  his  own  (see  Exner  ZRG,  xxi  190).  Force  (vis)  is  a  term 
which  varies  in  meaning.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  indignant  at  a 
creditor  who  had  seized  something  belonging  to  his  debtor  and 
pleaded  vim  nullum  feci.  The  Emperor  replied  Tu  vim  putas 
esse  solum  si  homines  vttlnerentur?  vis  est  et  tunc  quotiens  quia 
id  quod  deberi  dbi  putat  n&Ti  per  judicem  reposcit  (D.  iv  2  fr  1 3 
—  xlviii  7  fr  7).    In  the  interdict  de  vi  we  are  told  that  it  relates 


*  For  this  use  of  monbus  cf.  Ulp.  xi  24 ;  D.  ixvii  10  fr  i,  etc.;  and  for 
definition  of  rnores  D.  i  3  fr  32  pr  g  i ;  xvii  ft  i  §1. 

33^2 
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only  to  brutal  force  (ad  solam  atrocem^  vim  pertinst  hoc  inter' 
dictum,  D.  xliii  i6  fr  I  §  3);  but  slight  force  if  seriou8ly  intended 
may  practically  be  brnfca!  violence  (Cic.  Caecin,  14 — 16,  §§4 1 — 
47).  In  the  interdict  quod  vi  aut  dam,  force  is  any  act  done  in 
defiance  of  a  prohibition  by  the  possessor  (D.  xliii  24  fr  I  §  5  ; 
cf  L  17  fr73  §2),  In  our  speech  what  was  contemplated  by 
vis  ac  dednctio  moribus  was  for  Caecina  with  a  few  friends  as 
witnesses  to  come  to  the  farm  at  an  agreed  time,  to  assert  in 
some  way  his  right  to  remain  there  as  possessor,  and  for 
Aebutius,  with  sufficient  force  but  without  any  real  struggle  or 
violence,  to  conduct  him  off  the  land.  It  was  part  of  the 
arrangement  that  the  evictor  should  formally  promise  to  appear 
in  court  to  answer  the  suit  of  the  person  evicted  (see  Cic.  Tidl, 
§  20 ;  and  above,  p,  504). 

This  pacific  course  for  bringing  about  a  settlement  of 
Caecina's  and  Aebutius'  rival  claims  was  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  conduct  of  Aebutius  on  the  eventful  day.  What  was  his 
motive  ?  The  notion,  that  Aebutius  suspected  Caecina  of  the 
intention  of  forcing  an  entry  and  holding  the  land,  seems  to  be 
negatived  by  the  fact  declared  by  Aebutius'  witnesses  (if  we  so 
far  trust  Cicero's  analysis,  ^  24 — 30),  that  Caecina  had  but  few 
persons  with  him.  But  that  the  suspicion  was  unfounded  is  no 
proof  that  it  w^aa  not  entertained  by  Aebutius,  who  might  point 
to  Caecina's  persistence  in  attempting  an  entry  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself  (as  others  sometimes  did^  cf.  §45)  with  a  formal  I 
declaration  of  the  presence  of  armed  men.  At  any  mte,  on 
some  ground  or  other,  Aebutius  saw  his  advantuge  in  preventing  1 
Caecina  s  putting  a  foot  inside  the  boundary  of  the  disputed 
farm.  If  the  farm  was  of  some  size,  a  number  of  people  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  this  object ;  and  the  arms  and  threats 
may  have  been  for  deterrent  purposes  only,  We  are  not  told 
by  Cicero  of  anyone  being  hurt.  Terror  was  sufficient  to 
accomplish  Aebutius*  object. 

Whether  Aebutius  or  Caecina  had  in  any  legal  or  proper 

1  Atrojs  implies  desire  or  at  hsat  readmesa  to  wound:  *in  deadly 
earnest/  '  yerioitsly  meant,'  cf,  Cic.  OraL  ii  200  ;  and  oiir  speech  §  9. 

'^  This  practice  is  diifereDtly  explained  by  various  writers.  Compare 
also  Cic,  Inv.  ii  20  §  59, 
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sense  possession  of  this  farm,  is  not  cleai\  but  will  be  discussed 
at  a  later  peiiod  of  Cicero's  speech.  For  the  present  the 
situation  was  this :  Aebutius  was  in  actual  physical  possession 
of  the  farm,  and  Caecina  was  not.  He  had  attempted  to  enter^ 
and  had  fled  on  a  clear  and  threatening  demonstration  of  armed 
force.  He  applied  to  the  praetor  and  obtained  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  routine  the  issue  of  an  interdict  in  peremptory  language 
directing  Aebutius  '  to  put  him  back  whence  he  had  thrown 
him  off/  The  words  of  the  interdict  would  be  these:  Unde  tu, 
SeHe  Aehiiti,  ant  ft nn ilia  aut  procitrator  tuit.^  A.  Caecinam  m 
hommibus  coactis  ar7tiatisi*e  dejeaisii^  eo  7'eMituas  (cf.  ^55,59). 
Aebutius  appears  not  to  have  urged  the  insertion  of  any  pica 
(e.ff.  that  Caecina  had  first  used  armed  force,  cf.  Cic.  Fam.  vii 
13  §  2,  (juoted;  p.  58)*,  but  met  the  interdict  directly  with  the 
technical  answer  *  that  he  had  put  Caecina  back/  The  order, 
being  based  on  an  alleged  state  of  facts,  was  really  conditional 
on  the  facts  being  found  to  be  as  alleged.  The  meaning  of 
Aebutius' joinder  of  issue  was  that  he  was  not  in  defiiult.  He 
had  restored  Caecina,  so  far  as  the  praetor  could  be  taken  to 
have  really  ordered  it.  He  would  not  have  ordered  it  had  he 
been  rightly  informed,  and  Aebutius  had  therefore  obeyed  the 
pmetor  in  not  restoring  Caecina^  where  the  praetor  never  in- 
tended him  to  be  restored.  An  exact  issue  being  thus  joined, 
a  wager  is  entered  into,  pledging  the  parties  to  their  respective 
assertions ;  and  the  case  goes  at  once  to  trial  on  this  wager. 

That  the  case  was  one  admitting  of  much  doubt  is  a  natural 
inference  from  the  fact  of  the  Recoverers  having  twice  heard 
the  case  and  been  unable  to  come  to  a  decision.  We  do  not 
know  their  number:  unanimity  was  not  apparently  required 
(cf  D.  xlii  I  fr  36).  Yet  the  difficulty  does  not  seem  to  lie  in 
the  facts.  There  is  no  dispute,  so  far  as  we  can  gfither  from 
Cicero,  that  an  agreement  for  customary  formal  eviction  was 
come  to,  thitt  Aebutius  had  collected  a  number  of  armed  men 
and  had  them  at  his  call,  that  they  were  there  to  prevent 
Caecina*s  entering  on  the  farm,  that  Aebutius  threatened 
Caecina  8   life    if    he    entered,   that    Caecina    none    the    less 

1  The  fact  that  Dola^jella  ia^ued  the  interdict  situs  uUa  exceptiom  does 
not  at  all  imj)ly  that  the  interdiut  did  not  admit  of  one. 
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attempted  it  twice,  and  called  upon  Aebutius  to  carry  out 
the  customary  ejectment  (§  2y\  and  that  he  gave  way 
retired,  ooly  when  in  some  danger  of  his  life  (see  ^32,  33), 
What  then  was  the  defence  set  up  by  Aebutius*  advocate  Piso  ? 
It  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Caeeina  has  not  been  dejected  but  rejected'.  He  could 
not  be  turned  tjif  a  place  when  he  was  never  ou  it  Aebutius 
did  not  evict  hira,  he  prevented  hin)  from  entering  (§§31 — 40; 
49;  64  sqq.). 

2.  No  force  {vis)  was  used  to  Caeeina.     No  one  was  slain, 
DO  one  was  wounded.     Caeeina  and  his  friends  took  fright  andj 
fled  before  entering  the  place  (§§41 — 63). 

3.  No  oue  could  be  dejected  who  did  not  possess  at  the 
time.     Caeeina  was  not  possessor  (^  90^^ — 94). 

4.  Caeeina  was  not  owner  and  had  no  right  to  the  posses- 
sion. This  argument  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  conclusion 
(§  104), 

5*  Caeeina  was  under  disability  as  a  Volaterran  in  con- 
sequence of  Sulla's  law  reducing  the  status  of  the  people 
of  Volaterrae*  (§  95  si]q.).  From  this  Piso  seems  to  have 
argued,  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  interdict  or  to  a  legal 
wager.  His  right  to  take  as  heir  under  Caesennia's  will  is  not 
strictly  relevant  to  this  trial,  but  may,  as  Keller  thinks,  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  Piso's  objection.  If  not  heir,  Caeeina 
w*as  the  merest  outsider. 

But  though  these  appear  to  be  the  arguments  resulting 
from  an  examination  of  Cicero's  references  to  the  defence,  and 
can  be  dealt  with  separately,  they  were  probably  combined  in 
Piso's  actual  speech.  He  may  have  said:  'This  interdict  is  not 
'one  to  which  Caeeina  has  the  smallest  right.  He  is  a  Vola- 
*terran,  and  wholly  disqualified  from  enjoying  the  rights  of 
*  Roman  citizens.  The  interdict  is  concerned  with  recovery  of 
'possession.     Caeeina  was  neither  possessor  of  the  estate  in 


*  I  accept  Keller's  correction  of  reji^  for  ejeci  in  g§  38  and  84,  and 
rejectus  for  eject m  in  §66.     Sco  his  Sem.  p.  393  foil 

2  Volftterrae  re^iiated  a  aiege  hy  Sulla  for  two  years  and  then  capitulated 
(Strab.  v6  p.  223;  Corp.  Ins,  LaL  xi  p.  325). 
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*  question,  nor  was  he  owner  so  as  to  have  a  right  to  Uie  posses- 

*  aion.  He  was  not  even  in  actual  occupation,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
'either  for  himself  or  for  others :  he  was  a  mere  outsider  trying 
'  to  force  his  way  on  to  my  property.    I  had  a  suflScient  force  to 

*  prevent  him,  and  I  made  a  serious  demonstratioD,  which  caused 

*  him  to  run  away  before  he  put  a  foot  on  my  ground.  Neither 
'  he  nor  any  one  of  his  party  was  hurt.  If  Caecina  is  entitled 
'  by  this  interdicfc  to  be  put  into  possession  of  my  farm,  then 
'any  loafers  or  ruffians  from  Gaul  or  Greece  may  collect  in 
'  force  and  trespass  on  my  land,  just  because  they  choose  to  call 

*  it  theirs,  and  I  shall  have  no  right  to  arm  my  servants  for 
'  their  own  defence  while  tnmiDg  or  keeping  off  intruders.    Let 

*  him  bring  his  suit  for  the  ownership :  I  will  not  assist  him  to  a 
'  trial,  but  stand  on  my  rights.* 

Cicero  treats  the  fifth  point  with  care:  the  fourth  hardly  at 
all,  unless  sonietliing  material  has  been  lost  in  tlie  middle  of 
1 95.  The  third  includes  a  question  of  law  and  a  question  of 
fact.  The  latter  is  treated  very  summarily  (in  ^94,  95X  the 
question  of  law  is  argued  in  §§  90 — 93.  The  great  bulk  of  his 
argument  on  the  whole  case  is  expended  on  the  first  and  second 
points.  And  here  the  case  which  Cicero  puts  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  left  his  house  for  a  time  and  on  returning  is  prevented 
from  entering  by  armed  force  (§  34).  On  such  a  supposition  we 
may  well  believe  an  interdict  fiaraed  like  this  was  as  effectual 
against  exclusion  as  against  expul&ion,  and  against  a  threatening 
display  of  force  as  ags^iinst  physical  pressure,  and  against  the 
use  of  arms  whether  they  drew  blood  or  not.  Ulpian  agrees, 
and  very  possibly  he  or  his  authorities  had  Cicero's  speech  in 
recollection  when  they  wrote  on  this  interdict:  Si  qtiis  de  agro 
8U0  vel  de  domo  proeessisset  nemine  suorum  relicto,  mox  rever- 
tens  prohibit  us  .fit  ingredi  vel  ipsuni  praedium,  v&l  si  tpiis  eum 
in  medio  itinere  detimierit,  et  ipse  possederit,  vi  deject  us  videtuT\ 
ademisti  enim  et  poMesmonemt  quam  animo  retinehat  etsi  non 
corpove  (D.  xliii  16  fr  I  §24).  Qui  arniati  venerunt,  etsi  artnis 
non  sunt  im  ad  deiciendum  sed  dejecerunt,  artnata  ms  facta  esse 
videtur ;  sufficit  enim  terror  armorum,  ut  mdeantur  annis  deje- 
cisse  (ib.  fr  3  §  S).  ^i,  cum  dominus  veniret  in  possessionem, 
armati  eum  prokibuerunt^  qui  invaserant  possessionmn,  videri 
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0um  armiB  dejectum  {ib.  §  8).     So  far  as  the  first  two  allegations  I 
are   concerned,  Cicero's  argument,  at   once  close   and   broad, 
logical    and    eloquent,    wi4s    doubtless    convincing    if  anyone 
required  convincing  on  the  case  put. 

Unfortunately  for  Caecina  the  case  put  was  not  his.  The 
farm  in  question  was  not  his  home:  it  is  doubtful  whether  it 
was  his  in  atiy  sense ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he  ever  put 
a  foot  on  it  except  perhaps  in  doing  his  wife's  business  during 
her  life.  Cicero  glides  somewhat  quickly  over  this  part  of  the 
argument  (§§90^ — 93)  but  meets  such  an  objection  by  saying 
that  though  Caecina  was  possessor,  possession  was  not  required 
for  this  interdict:  whether  Caecina  was  or  was  not  possessor 
was  therefore  wholly  irrelevant:  possession  was  required  in 
order  to  bring  the  interdict  de  vi;  it  was  not  required  in  order 
to  bring  the  interdict  de  vi  honnrnbn^  armatw. 

Possessioii  is  quite  different  from  ownership*.  A  man  may 
own  without  possessing,  though  he  might  have  a  right  to  the 
possession:  he  may  possess  without  being  owner:  and  under 
Roman  law  possession,  as  such,  if  honest,  was  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, and  the  ordinary  form  of  protection  was  by  interdict. 
For  our  purpose,  possession*  may  be  defined  as  occupation 
either  by  yourself  or  someone  lor  yuu  with  the  intention  to 
hold  as  of  right  for  yourself.  Occupation  as  tenant  or  de- 
positary was  occupation  for  another,  and  did  not  as  a  rule 
entitle  the  tenant  or  depositary  himself  to  the  interdicts  (D.  xliii 
16  fr  I  §  10):  occupation  iis  usufructuary  did,  though  the  frame 
of  the  interdict  de  vi  was  modified  to  suit  the  usufructuary^s  j 
position. 

The  interdicts  de  vi  and  de  m  armata  are  treated  together 
(nnder  these  names)  in  the  Digest  and  no  express  mention 
of  possessioo  is  made  in  the  extract  from  the  praetor  s  edict 
there  given;  but  we  are  told  by  Ulpian  that  possession  was 


A  Ulpiau's  expiKSssion  is  strong ;  NihU  oommuno  hahet  proprieias  cum 
potsessiofw  (D.  ill  2  fr  12  §  i). 

*  Posgid^re  ia  used  for  occupation  generally  aa  well  aa  for  technical 
poesfiBSion.  ThiLs  it  is  used  in  the  edict  of  a  aoi^ire  and  uccujiiition  rei 
Bervandae  cama.  CL  Gai.  iii/g;  D,  iM\  ^\  xliii  4;  and  tbo  Easay  on 
pro  (/tiinetio  (above^  p.  482). 
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required,  and  the  only  difference  between  the  requirements,  in 
this  respect,  of  the  two  interdicta,  is  that  in  the  former  the 
possession  miiat  be  free  from  force,  stealth  or  request  as  against 
the  opponent,  but  that  faulty  possession  will  do  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  (D.  xlii  i6  fr  14,  15).  It  is  noticeable  however  that 
the  requirement  of  pos^session  is  in  the  Digest  deduced  from,  or 
at  any  rate  specially  connected  with,  the  word  deioi.  JDeicitur 
is  qui  pvssidet  ^ive  cimliter  sive  mtiuraUter  possidet,  nam  et 
ntUuralis  possessio  ad  hoc  intei^dictum  pertinet  (ik  fr  I  §  9),  In- 
ferdictum  hoc  nidli  competit  nuii  ei  qui  tunc  cum  deiceretur  possi- 
debat;  nsc  alius  deici  visus  est  qmint  qui  possideL  Eum  qui  iieque 
animo  neque  corpore  possidebatt  ingredi  autefu  et  indprn^e ponsid^e 
prohibeaiur,  non  videri  dejectuni  verius  est:  deidtur  enim  qui 
amittit  possesdonem,  non  qui  non  accipitur^  {ib.  §  26).  One  might 
fancy  this  last  passage  was  written  in  recoiiection  of  Pisos 
defence^  in  our  case.  Guins  (ii  155)  treats  the  interdict  de  m 
armata  as  only  a  modification  of  the  other  by  the  omission  of 
the  requirement  that  the  possession  should  not  be  faulty,  and 
says  not  a  word  of  any  other  view. 

Cicero  on  the  contrary  rests  his  case  in  this  respect  mainly 
on  the  difference  of  language  between  the  interdict  de  vi  and 
that  de  m  hominibtts  armatis.  He  says  the  former  contained 
the  words  cnm  ego  possiderem,  the  latter  did  not  {§91)-  I1  the 
speech  pro  Tullio  he  gives  the  words  of  the  former  interdict  as 
*  cum  ille  po&sideret*  and  in  addition  {et  hoc  amplius)  quod  vec 
vi  iiec  clam  nee  precaiio  possideret  Savigny  {Be^iiz  §  40  p,  426) 
holding  that  possession  was  necessary  for  both  interdicts* 
suggests  that  Cicero  has  here  made  one  clause  into  two,  and 
that  fciie  interdict  de  vi  really  ran  thus  'cum  tile  nee  id  nee  clam 
nee  precariQ  ub  illo  possideret^  so  that  cum  j^ossideret  was  there 
only  to  suppurt  the  three  grounds  of  exception  and,  as  these 


*  Ejroritur  hie  Ula  defetuio  earn  deici  potw  qui  turn  poMuleat^  qui  »w>» 
posmieat  jiullo  modv  po*4e;  itaquey  d  ego  nm  a  tuis  aedibm  d^jectU9^ 
rutitui  non  oportere^  si  ipse  sis^  oportere  (Caeein,  §  90), 

"  Most  recent  writers  differ  frotn  Savigtiy.  See  Keller  Sejmsir, 
pp.  427  8.  I  mHiemUmd  Lend  to  consider  that  poBseaaton  was  necesHarj 
ill  the  case  of  l>oth  iuterdicta,  beiug  ejtpreaaed  in  the  one  {de  vt)  and  deduced 
from  deici  m  the  other  {£P.  p.  572). 
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dropped  out  in  the  interdict  de  vi  armata,  the  words  curti  possi' 
deret  dropped  out  also.  Keller  thinks  that  Cicero  s  language  is 
too  clear  and  positive  to  be  doubted ;  and  that  the  frame  of  the 
ititerdict  which  Cicero  appears  to  give  and  which  Savigny  alters 
is  confirmed  by  the  lex  Agrariu  (Anno  643  u.c.  Bnins'  no,  11), 
where  the  affirmation  of  possession  is  a  separate  clause  from 
the  negation  of  faulty  possession  (§  i8):  si  qnw,,,ea:  possesmofie 
vi  ejectus  est  quod  ejus  is  qtiei  ejectus  est  possederit,  quod  neque 
vi  neque  clam  neque  precm^ia  posseder^t^  ah  eo  quei  eum  ex  posses- 
sione  vi  ejecer-iL  He  holds  therefure  that  possession  w^as  not 
required  in  the  interdict  de  vt  armuta  in  Cicero's  time,  but 
admits  that  the  generality  of  the  interdict  obviously  needed 
some  limitation,  and  suggests  that  Piso's  argument  was  pro- 
bably one  of  many  arguments  to  get  the  courts  to  require  some 
kind  of  occupation  as  necessary  for  this  interdict ;  until  at 
length,  by  Ulpian's  time,  possession  was  required  for  this  as 
well  as  for  the  more  ordinary  interdict.  Meantime  the  frame 
of  the  interdict  had  been  so  far  modified,  as  to  make  no  mention 
of  possession,  deici  being  understood  to  imply  it  {Seniesiria^ 
pp-  30U  378—3^^9).  Cicero's  argument  (§  ^6  sqq.)  that  deim 
and  unde  might  be  used  as  well  of  a  place  a  quo  as  of  a  place 
exqtio,  is  admitted  by  Keller  to  he  probably  correct  (fi.  p.  422). 

The  most  recent  writer  on  this  matter,  Ubbelohde  (Lc 
p.  1 70  sqq.),  holds  that  juristic  possession  was  not  in  the  genera! 
opinion  necessary  in  Cicero's  time  for  this  inteitlict;  else  how 
could  Cicero  have  addressed  this  argument  to  the  judges*  ? 
but  that  there  must  have  been  required  some  kind  of  relation 
between  the  applicant  for  the  interdict  and  the  land,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what ;  and  hence  the  hesitation  of  the 
Recoverers  was  well  grounded. 

It  is  oot  easy  at  first  to  resist  the  force  of  Cicero's  pleading 
in  this  matter;  and  it  is  clear  that  so  far  as  the  words  went, 
there  was  some  such  difference  between  the  two  interdicts  as 
Cicero  points  out.  Keller  pours  scorn  on  anyone  who,  looking 
at  the  care  with  which  the  language  of  the  interdicts  was 
settled,  thinks  that  the  insertion  of  the  words  cum  ilk  possi- 


But  Piao's  argument  has  to  be  considered  as  well  as  Cicero's, 
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deret  in  one  and  their  omission  in  the  other  could  be  compatible 
with  possession  being  a  condition  of  both  interdicts  {Semestr, 
pp.  301,  339).  But  is  the  alternative  offered  to  us  by  Keller 
easier  to  accept  ?  A  theory  which  supposes  an  irrational  form 
of  interdict,  and  an  unproved  series  of  attempts  to  make  it 
rational,  with  the  result  that  in  Oaius  and  Ulpian  s  time  we 
have  a  frame  of  interdict  not  containing  these  distinctive 
words*  but  with  deici  rationally  interpreted,  so  as  to  carry 
the  very  meaning  which  Cicero  and  Keller  suppose  to  be  ira- 
priHsible  here,  may  seem  to  justify  scorn,  us  much  as  the  belief 
that  the  wording  of  the  interdict  might  have  been  in  some 
respects  verbose  and  ambiguous,  so  as  to  lend  itself  to  the 
ingenious  perversion  of  an  advoeate.  Anyhow  I  venture  to 
differ  in  this  matter  from  Keller  (much  as  I  respect  his 
authority),  and  I  rest  my  opinion  not  only  on  the  rational 
character  of  praetoriau  action  but  also  on  examination  of  the 
words  themselves.  First  take  the  passage  from  the  Agrarian 
law.  The  introductory  words  ex  pmsessione  vi  eject  us  eM  require 
an  addition  to  shew  that  the  ejection  was  from  land  occupied 
by  him,  not  by  someone  else.  That  is  why  we  have  the  clause 
quod  ejus^  is  qui  ejectiis  est  possederit,  '  so  far  as  the  land  was 
posseaeed  by  the  evicted  person  and  possessed  neither,  eic^ 
This  clause  could  not  have  been  intended  to  lay  stress  on  the 
bare  fiact  of  possession,  when  the  eviction  had  been  already 
described  as  ex  poBsessione.  Now  take  the  interdict  de  trt, 
which  according  to  Cicero  ran  thus:  tmde  tu  aid  familia  aut 
procurator  tints  lllnm  aut  fajniltam  aut  procuratorem  illius 
in  hoc  anno  vi  dejectsti,  cum  ille  possi deret  quod  nee  vi  nee 
clam  vec  precario  possideret,  eo  restttnas  {Tail  19 §44 ;  Casein.  8 
§-3  *T  ^9  §  SS  T  31  §9^)-  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  ctim  ille 
pmmderet  was  meant  to  be  taken  by  itself,  as  a  bald  requirement 


1  /,#,  a<Jcording  to  Keller  (p.  313):  htit  I  think  Lend  (EP.  p.  372, 
eaiiecially  note  3)  is  riglit  in  supposing  these  wordH  t*)  have  been  in  the  etiict 
for  the  interdict  da  in  in  Ulpian^a  time  and  onuttod  only  by  Justinian. 

*  On  this  U8Q  of  tin^d  ejiu  compare  the  lex  Agrar.  5,  16,  24,  ^-^^  ete, ; 
Cic  Top.  17  ^  66  q^tod  eftLs  meliui  aequius;  and  the  aedile^s  edict  in 
B.  xxi  I  fr  I  §  I.  See  my  Lat  Or.  g  1297,  H.  Jordan  (BtitrUg^  p.  336) 
gives  a  full  account. 
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of  possessiou,  without  an  object,  without  any  description  of 
the  kind  of  possession,  or  auy  other  natuiul  aiid  significant 
addition  to  the  predicated  By  itself  what  would  it  add  to 
the  implication  inherent  in  dejecisti  ?  How  could  he  have 
been  dejected,  if  he  had  not  been  in  possession  of  any  sort  ? 
The  rea]  cause  of  this  particular  frame  of  the  interdict  was 
this.  The  drafter  had  three  things  to  embrace,  viz.  (1)  to 
make  it  as  general  as  possible,  hence  unde,  not  ex  quo  /undo, 
etc]  (2)  to  identify  the  time  of  dejection  with  the  time  of 
possession',  hence  cimi , .  ,possid&ret ;  (3)  to  shew  that  that  from 
which  he  was  dejected  was  held  in  lawful  possession.  The 
clause  with  quod  would  not  follow  unde  very  well,  and  the 
time-clause  thus  forms  a  convenient  link,  '  Although  his 
'possession  at  the  time  was  one  which  was  neither  forcible 
'nor  stealthy  nor  by  request'  (literally  'whereas  he  was  possess- 
*ing  what  neither  by  force  nor  stealth  nor  prayer- wise  wa8  he 
'possessing  ').  Then  when  the  interdict  de  td  ammta  came  to  be 
framed,  the  omission  of  tiawlesa  possession  carried  away  with  it  of 
course  the  liiik  'cum...possideret-^'  leaving  the  fact  of  some  sort 
of  possession  involved  iu  the  word  dejecistu  Cicero  adroitly  in 
the  interest  of  his  client  seized  on  the  apparent  difference 
between  the  wording  uf  the  two  intenjicts,  and  gave  an  in- 
dependence and  an  importance  to  the  clause  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  have.  His  argument  had  no  doubt  some 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Recoverers,  as  it  has  had  on  modem 
critics. 

Further,  there  is  no  trace  (I  admit  our  information  is 
meagre)  of  any  change  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the 
interdict  de  id  armata  having  taken  place  between  Cicero's 
time  and  that  of  Gains  or  Ulpian  ;  and  in  Gaius  and  Ulpian's 

*  B.g,  ill  tke  interdict  uU*  p^)smdett8  the  uti  gives  the  required  point  to 
potnde£i4,  N,B,  The  rei>etition  of  pouidere  is  «een  io  the  famiula  of  uti 
poiddetit  (D.  xliii  17  f r  i  pr)  aiid  in  this  agrarian  law,  as  well  as  in  our 
iuterdict. 

^  Of,  UlpiaD  D.  xliii  16  fr  1  §23  Inierdk'tum  hoc  umUi  coinpetit  »t>i  n 
qui  tunc  cum  deicerettir  pomdebai, 

^  My  view  rcsemblea  Savigriy*s,  but  Wiis  taken  without  (ttiy  recollection 
of  kia  Huggestion.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  agree  with  or  follow  that 
admirable  lawyer  and  writer^ 
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times  possesKion,  eivil  <jr  at  least  oatural,  was  no  doabt  re- 
quired. Nor  is  there  any  sense,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  supposing 
the  praetors  to  have  ever  conceived,  still  less  to  have  *carefiilly 
drafted/  an  interdict  which  should  be  as  useful  for  a  tramp 
as  for  a  lawful,  or  at  any  rate  for  a  settled,  occupier.  It  is  one 
thing  to  check  and  punish  armed  brigandage  or  armed  violence 
of  any  kind :  it  is  quite  a  diflercnfc  thing  to  enact  such  a 
fantastic  remedy  as  putting  {or  restoring  I)  into  possession  any 
casual  intruders  who  have  been  threatened  with  a  pike  or 
sword  by  the  farmer  or  his  servants  on  a  lonely  holding. 
Armed  violence  was  (punishable  as  crime  under  the  lex  Julia 
(D.  xlviii6  frj  §6;  Just. iv  15  §6)  and  probably  before  :  it  was 
punishable  with  heavy  damages  under  the  kx  A^uilia,  or  on 
a  charge  of  injariarum  or  vi  bonorum  raptorurti  (see  Ttdl.  17, 
18 ;  Caectn.  12  §35),  But  to  say  that  an  actual  occupant,  if  he 
used  arms  against  a  mere  intruder,  who  without  any  tittle  of 
right  tried  to  force  his  way  into  the  other's  land,  should  be 
bound  to  give  hira  up  the  possession,  is  not  at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  good  sense  and  practical  character  either  of  Roman 
legislation  or  of  the  praetor's  action. 

I  hold  with  Ulpiau  and  Piso  (§91)  that  no  one  could  be 
dejected  who  had  not  some  kind  of  possession,  and  that  this, 
though  not  set  out  as  a  distinct  condition  in  the  interdict*  waa 
implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  And  it  must  be  a 
possession  at  the  time  in  some  sense  of  the  place  or  thing 
really  in  dispute  (the  usual  qua  de  agitur  is  implied).  Cicero 
himself  lays  no  stress  on  the  argument  suggested  to  him  by 
a  lawyer  (^  78,  80)  that  at  any  rate  Caecina  ought  to  be 
restored  somewhere,  if  not  to  the  farm  itself.  Yet  if  there  is 
to  be  no  kind  of  possession  required,  and  the  whole  gist  of  the 
interdict  is  to  impose  a  punishment  for  armed  violence,  such  an 
interpretation  aeema  to  me  bearable :  '  If  you  turn  a  person  off 
by  armed  violence,  you  shall  put  him  back  wherever  it  was." 
Bub  I  agree  with  Ciceni(§85)  in  thinking  this  was  nut  the  real 
meaning  of  the  interdict  Interdicts  are  in  fact  steps  or 
remedies  for  obtaining,  protecting  and  regaining  possession 
(Gai.  iv  143  sqq.):  this  particular  interdict  is  for  regaining 
lost   possession ;   the  nature  of  possession  may  possibly  vary 
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with  diflFerent  interdicts,  and  the  siiflBciency  of  the  posses-sion 
asserted  is  a  fit  subject  for  argument;  whether  a  hona^  fide 
purchaser  or  a  usufruct uar}^  or  an  heir  or  the  occupant,  without 
title^  of  a  vacant  farm,  or  the  holder  by  an  illegal  gift,  or 
a  tenant  by  agreement  or  on  soffei*ance  has  the  right  for 
himself  to  this  particular  form  of  legal  remedy,  may  be  aD 
arguable  question ;  but  a  mere  outsider,  attempting  a  trespass, 
refusing  to  retire,  and  threatening  violence,  can  hardly  under 
any  circumstances  have  a  claim  to  be  put  into  possession  by  the 
praetor's  edict. 

Cicero  declares  that  in  his  argument  on  this  matter  he  is 
defending  the  common  interest  of  all:  it  does  not  concern 
Caecina,  for  Caecina  had  possession,  and  that,  he  sa}'^,  may  be 
shewn  in  a  few  words,  although  in  truth  it  is  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  the  interdict.  He  gives  four  arguments  to  prove 
Caecina*s  possession.  (1)  He  had  possession  as  heir  through 
Caesennia's  tenant,  (2)  he  had  personally  taken  possession, 
(3)  Aebutius  had  recognised  his  position  in  this  respect,  (4) 
his  conduct  in  arranging  for  a  wioribus  dediLctio  shews  it. 

(1)  It  was  admitted  that  Caesennia  possessed  on  account 
of  the  *  usufruct  left  her  by  her  husband's  wilL  Caesennia 
'  let  the  farm  to  a  tenant  The  same  tenant  on  the  same  hiring 
*wa8  in  the  farm  when  she  died.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  if 
'Caesennia  possessed  when  her  tenant  was  in  her  farm,  on  her 
'death  her  heir  possessed  by  the  same  right  V 

This  is  a  close  translation  of  Cicero  s  words,  but  at  first 
sight  it  appears  full  of  fallacies  as  an  argument.  It  is  in- 
correct, at  least  according  to  the  post-Augustan  lawyers*,  to 
speak  of  a  usufructuary's  possessing.  He  has  not  the  necessary 
animus  to  hold  as  of  right  permanently,  and  has  only  a  quasi- 
poasessio  (Gai.  ii  94 ;  iv  139 ;  D.  iv  6  fr  23  §  2  ;  x  fr  J  §  i  ;  natu- 
raliter  posstdet  D.  xli  2  fr  1 2 ;  neque  mus  fr actus  Twque  usus  possi- 
detur  sed  victgis  tenetur  D.  xliv  3  fr  i  §  8).  He  occupies  because 
occupation  is  the  obvious  and  proper  means  of  exercising  his 
right  in  the  thing:   but  this  exercise   of  his  right  is  quite 

*  Keller  argues  not  improbably  that  thia  was  a  later  subtlety  and  that 
in  Cicoro*ij  time  a  usufructuary  might  have  boeu  held  to  posseas 
(p.34S8qq-)- 
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compatible  with  another's  having  the  technical  possession  (D. 
3tli  2  fr  52).  So  that  Aebutius  might  have  been  possessor  all 
the  while  notvvithsUinding  Caoscnnias  usufruct,  and  two  persons 
(nut  being  joint  o%vncrs)  could  not  be  technicaily  possessors  of  the 
same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Secondly,  there  is  no  inherit- 
ance of  a  usufmct.  If  Caesennia  had  only  the  usufruct  of 
the  farni,  it  died  with  her.  No  doubt  her  occupation  as  usu- 
fructuary would  have  entitled  her  to  protection  by  this  or  an 
analogous  interdict  in  Cicero's  days.  In  Ulpian's  time  there 
was  a  special  interdict  for  usufructuaries  qui  f undo  vei  aedijiciw 
uti  frui  prohihiti  sujit  (D.  xliii  i6  fr  3  §  15  ;  Vat.  90.  gr).  But 
this  right  was  no  more  transmissible  to  her  heir  than  the  usu- 
fruct itself  was;  and  the  lease  died  with  her  right,  if  Caesennia 
held  as  usufructuary  only.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  inheritance  in 
possession  at  alL  It  must  be  acquired  corpore  as  well  as  anijuo, 
PauTs  language  iu  D.  xli  2  fr  30  §  5  is  an  express  negative  to 
Cicero's  confident  questioti.  Quod  per  colonuTft  possideo,  hm^es 
7tie%ts,  nisi  ipse  nactus  possessionem,  non  poterit  possidere:  re- 
tinere  enim  ant  mo  possessionem  possmmis,  apisci  non  posaumus. 
So  also  Javolen :  Cum  ker^edes  instituti  sumus,  adita  kef^editate 
omnia  quidem  jura  ad  nos  transetmtt  possessio  tameii  nisi 
naturaliter  comprehema  ad  710s  non  pertinet  (ib.  fr  23  pr) ;  and 
Uipian  D.  xlvii4  fr  i  §  15  ;  cf.  Gai.  iv  153.  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  this  being  good  law  in  Cicero's  time,  as  applied  to  such 
a  possession  as  led  to  usucapion;  and  Keller  (Semestr.  p.  351) 
points  out  that  the  doctrine  of  pro  herede  ustwapio  (Gai.  ii  52), 
certainly  an  old  doctrine,  implies  this  state  of  the  law. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  Cicero  ignorant  or  unobservant 
of  the  general  character  of  usufruct  or  of  the  law  of  usucapion. 
He  would  I  think  have  replied  (1)  that  the  distinction  between 
the  possession  of  an  owner  and  the  possession  (whatever  it  be 
called)  of  a  usufructuary  was  not  relevant  to  the  question,  for 
if  possession  wixs  required  at  all,  the  possession  of  a  usufruc- 
tuary was  sufficient  for  this  interdict  (cf.  D,  xliii  1 6  ir  i  §  9)  ; 
(2)  that  he  referred  to  the  usufruct,  only  because  possession  so 
far  was  admitted  by  the  other  side,  but  that  his  own  contention 
was  that  Caesennia  had  had  the  usufruct,  but  that  it  was  now 
merged  in  the  ownership,  and  her  tenant  held  the  possession 
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after  her  death  for  the  heirs  to  her  ownership' ;  and  (3)  that  the 
requirement  of  personal  acquiaition  of  possession  by  the  heir 
applied  only  to  the  civil  possession,  which  led  to  usucapion'; 
whereas  Caecina  succeeded  to  Caesennia's  position  as  lessor  of 
this  farm  as  well  as  to  her  other  obligations ;  and  Aebutius* 
violent  conduct  was  not  merely  an  obstrnction  to  Caecina s 
taking  or  exercising  personal  possession,  but  in  effect  an  ejection 
of  Caecina  from  the  possession  held  for  him  by  his  tenant  (D. 
xliii  i6fr  I  §22;  e.g.  cf.  this  speech  13  §37).  Cicero's  positioD 
thus  ap|)ears  tenable,  or  at  least  plausible. 

Aebutius  might  be  expected  to  retort  that  there  were  no 
rights  at  al!  in  this  farm  Ijelonging  to  Caesennia  or  her  heirs 
after  her  death.  He  himself  was  owner  and  in  possession  all 
along^  notwithstanding  the  usufruct  being  out  in  Caesennia. 
The  lease  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  extinction  of  the  usufruct 
on  her  death,  and  the  tenant  was  responsible  to  him  for  any 
fruits  after  that  time;  any  obligation  created  by  the  lease  was 
personal  to  Caesennia's  heirs  and  did  not  affect  the  land. 

(2)  Cicero's  second  argument  brings  Caecina  inti:»  direct 
touch  with  the  land.  He  says  that  Caecina  when  going  nmnd 
the  farms  came  into  this  farm  and  received  accounts  from  the 
tenant  (§94).  We  are  not  told  when  this  took  place,  but  the 
presumption  is  that  it  w^as  after  Caesennia's  death.  Savigny 
(Besife  §40  p.  425  note)  suggests  that  this  was  only  a  visit  to  take 
the  account  of  what  was  due  to  Caesennia's  estate.  But 
Cicero  puts  it  forward  as  more  than  that.  If  Caecina  without 
opposition  came  into  the  farm,  took  the  accounts,  and  continued 
the  tenant  in  the  holding,  he  would  presumably  thereby  have 

1  Wbera  possession  is  a^uired  by  an  heir  he  can  count  as  part  of  his 
poBsesjsioo  for  the  purix^se  of  UBUcapion  the  period  from  the  death  of 
testator  to  his  owu  entry  into  po^aeasion  (D.  xli  3  fr  31  g  5 ;  fr  44  g  3). 

*  Cf  D.  xliii  16  fr  I  §26  Eum^  qui  neque  animo  neque  corpora  posnd^bai^ 
ingrediautefn  et  xncipere  pouidere  pmhibeatufy  non  mderi tief return  veritti  «»!, 
t,c.  there  were  disputes  on  the  quefition^  it  was  not  settled  law  even  in 
Ulpian*B  time.    If  skj,  Cicero  might  well  have  maintained  either  argmnent. 

^  If  AebutiuH  took  possession  at  first  in  the  name  of  Caesennia,  he  conM 
not  afterwards  by  mere  change  of  intention  convert  his  possession  as  her 
agent  into  rightful  poaaeasiou  for  himaelf  (cf.  D.  xlia  frj  g§  18,  19;  fr42 

§■)- 
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taken  possession.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  interference  by 
Aebutius  at  the  time.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tenant  was  not 
amontf  Aebutiius*  witnesses;  indeed  no  further  reference  at  all 
is  made  to  him.  He  may  have  been  dead,  he  may  now  have 
left  the  farm,  he  may  have  been  got  at  by  Aebutins ;  we  know 
nothing. 

(3)  Cicero  next  questions  Aebutius  how%  if  Caecina  was 
not  possessor,  he  came  to  give  him  notice  {dmiuntiare)  about 
this  jjarticular  farm,  rather  than  others  which  he  possessed,  if, 
adds  Cicero,  he  had  any.  A  notice,  Cicero  implies,  is  given  to  a 
possessor,  e.^.  D.  xli  4  fr  13 ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  damni  infecti 
(D.  xxxix  2  fr  4  §  5X  or  quod  vi  aut  clam  (D.  xliv  24  fr  1  §  7). 
But  the  answer  to  Cicero  is  obvious.  Notices  are  very  common 
for  all  kinds  of  purposes  {e,ff,  Cic.  Quint  §  27  ;  §54;  liosc,  C'o?Ji. 
§  26 ;  D.  xiv  5  fr  17  §  4 ;  iv  4  fr  47  pr;  xxi  2  fr  55  §  i,etc,y,  Ae- 
butius might  easily  know  or  guess  that  Caecina  regarded  this 
farm  as  part  of  Caesennia's  estate;  and  seeing  that  a  suit  for 
the  division  of  the  estate  was  begun,  it  was  natural  for 
Aebutius  to  give  a  warning  to  Caecina,  that  the  suit  must  be 
conducted  without  reference  to  this  farm,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  exercise  rights  over  the  farm  would  be  disputed  as  a 
trespass. 

(4-)  Cicero's  last  argument  is  imperfectly  given  in  the  MS., 
but  appears  to  be  that  Caecina*s  wish  to  be  formally  evicted^ 
expressed  after  consulting  his  legal  advisers,  was  evidence  of 
his  possession,  *  If  not  in  possession,  how  could  he  ask  to  be 
evicted  V  Cicero  seems  to  say.  One  would  have  thought  from 
the  similar  case  in  the  pro  TuUio  (8  §20)  that  a  possessor 
would  claim  to  evict  the  claimant,  and  that  Caecina  by  his 
consent  to  be  evicted  really  yielded  the  point,  at  legist  for  the 
time,  to  Aebutius.  But  the  deductio  moribus  is  too  little 
known  to  permit  inferences.  Possibly  Cicero  only  meant  that, 
if  there  had  been  any  doubt  on  the  fact  of  posset?sion,  Caecina 
would  not  have  challenged  a  decision  on  that  point' but  brought 
his  action  for  the  ownership  at  once. 


*  See  Keller  Seni.  p.  355 ;  Kipp  Litk-dmuniiaiion  §  26. 
>  To  tlie  expected  reBult  of  auch  a  trial  on  the  possesaioi)  I  refer  the 
E.  IL  H 
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It  must  be  admitted   that  Cicero's  hurried  argument  forfl 
Caecina's  possession  is  not  such  as  to  convince  one  of  his  having 
a  clear  case.     Nor  have  we  a  particle  of  evidence  of  any  right- 
ful  poasesaioQ  by  Aebutius  either, 

I  pass  now  to  the  fourth  head  of  Pisos  defence,  which  so 
far  as  our  text  goes  is  only  touched  in  a  line  by  Cicero,  in  the 
summary  at  the  end  of  the  speech :  multo  minus  quaeri  A, 
Caecinae  fundm  sit  necne,  me  tamen  id  ipsum  docuisse  fundum  fl 
esse  Caecinae  (§  104).     If  the  interdict  required  possession,  it 
was  strictly  speaking  of  no  avail  to  allege  or  prove  ownership ; 
but   it    was   natural,   especially   for   Cicero,   who  denied  this  ■ 
requirement,  to  shew  that  Caeeina  had  a  bona  fide  interest  of 
the  strongest  kind  in  claiming  the  use  and  protection  of  the 
interdict*.     It  was  not  an   intruder   and   trespasser,  but  the  H 
owner  of  the  land,  who  had  been  subjected  to  this  unprovoked 
attack   by   Aebutius,  and   if  Aebutius  honestly  disputed   his 
ownership,  why  did  he  not  let  the  question  come  in  the  ordinary 
way  to  trial  ? 

As  regards  Caeciuas  claim,  there  is  a  minor  difficulty  in  the 
fact  that  Caeeina  wiis  not  the  universal  heir  of  Caesennia 
(though  very  nearly  so)  and  till  the  estate  was  divided,  either 
by  agreement  or  by  judicial  action,  Caeeina  could  not  be  sole 
owner  of  this  farm  or  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  estate. 
There  might  no  doubt  have  been  an  agreement  with  the  Greed- ■ 
man  M.  Fulcinius  ;  there  was  clearly  none  with  Aebutius,  and 
the  suit  fam,  ercisc.  had  been  stopped  by  Aebutius'  conduct. 
Nor  is  any  mention  made  of  any  special  bequest  or  gift  of  the  H 
farm  to  Caeeina.  However  if  the  facts  were  at  all  what  Cicero 
sets  forth,  Aebutius'  claim  to  the  ownership  appears  impudent, 
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words  in  i  §  2  Si  facta  ma  e»iei  moribus^  iuperwr  in  posmsMiom  ntinenda  lum 
fuis^et  {Aehutim).  See  below,  p.  532.  Bethmann-HoUweg  (ii  p.  236  and 
Pref.  p.  xiij)  takes  tlicra  differently. 

1  Qunitilian  actually  recommends  this  course  {InsL  vii  5  §  3)  Quoiimu 
tamen  poierimus^  e^eiendum  esi  ut  de  re  quoqtte  judes  bene  s&tiiai:  He 
enim  Juri  nostra  lihenthu  iiidulgebit;  ut  in  sponnonibtu  quae  ex  int^rdicH^ 
fiunt^  eiuxnui  non  praprietatU  ett  quaegtio  sed  tantum  poaaetnonu,  tamen 
nan  solum  possedisie  ntn  ted  ttiam  jwsirum  pouedis»e  docere  oportebit, 
Perhapfi  our  passage  waa  in  biB  mind. 
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but  might  be  difficult  to  disprove.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
bidding  at  the  auction  being  by  Aebutiiis,  and  the  payment  of 
the  purchase  money  being  entered  in  Aebutius'  name  in  the 
ban k er*s  books,  is  after  al I  on ly  prima  facie  evidence *-  Aebuti us 
is  said  to  have  made  away  with  the  accounts  (§  17),  presumably 
the  accounts  between  himself  and  Caesennia,  whose  business 
he  often  managed  (§15);  but  still  there  should  have  been 
means  of  proving,  whence  the  purchase  money  really  came,  and 
who  took  possession  and  acted  as  the  proprietor  of  the  farm. 
Cicero  tells  ns  Caesennia  fundum  possedtt  locavitque,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Aebutius  acted  as  her  agent  in  taking 
posse&sinn  (cf,  D.xiiifr53),  and  thus  appeared  throiighout  as 
purchaser,  Paul  says  (ii  17  §  14)  Fimdus  ejus  esse  videtur  at  jus 
nomine  comparatus  est,  iion  a  quo  pecunia  numerata  est,  si  tamen 
fundus  coniparatori  sit  traditus.  The  statement  is  reasonable : 
CHJus  nomine  may  mean  whose  name  was  given  as  the  purchaser 
or  (what  would  usually  be  the  same)  *on  whose  account'  it  was 
purcliased.  And  the  doctrine  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
recognised  law  (see  Cod.  iv  50)  and  good  sense.  If  a  man 
buys  an  estate  with  money  borrowed  from  his  banker,  the 
banker  has  no  claim  thereby  to  the  ownership  of  the  estate. 

Among  the  witnesses  produced  by  Aebutius  were  P. 
Caesennius,  fundi  auctor,  i.e.  the  vendor  and  guarantor  of  title 
of  the  farm,  and  Sex.  Clodius  Phormio  the  banker.  Cicero 
dismisses  them  with  scoffs :  the  former  was  weightier  in  body 
than  in  character  (mtcturilate,  with  a  pun  on  auctor) ;  the  latter 
was  as  black  (niffer  cf  Hon  <Sa^i4  85)  and  confident  (Ten 
Fhorm.  123)  as  the  Phormio  in  Terence,  but  neither  said  any- 
thing which  could  affect  the  judgment  (10  §  27),  These  were 
the  only  witnesses  who  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  forcible 
eviction.  It  seems  clear  that  they  were  there  to  depose  to  the 
entries  of  sale  and  payment  in  the  banker's  books  being  in 
Aebutius'  name,  and  to  the  delivery  of  the  price  by  him.  So 
much  Cicero  admits :  as  to  the  mode  of  delivery  of  possession 
of  the  land,  he  says  nothing  (6^i6»i7),  and  whatever  view 
Caesennius  and  Clodius  may  have  taken  of  the  transaction,  as 

*  Persana  of  poaition   did  not  always  like  their  names  Ui  occur  in 
documents  of  sale  (D.  xjtvi  8  fr  5  §  4). 
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the  money  was  duly  paid,  they  were  not  further  concerned.  I: 
Aebutius  played  Caesennia  false  at  the  time,  acted  for  himself 
and  took  delivery  for  hiiuaelf,  he  would  be  legal  owner  (D.  xli  2 
fr  I  §  20  ;  Cod.  iv  50  fr  i,  8,  etc),  but  liable  to  Caeseniiia*s  heirs 
for  theft  of  the  money  and  to  a  condictioo  for  the  money.  But 
it  18  more  likely  that  he  did  not  so  act,  and  that  this  posing  ba 
the  real  purchaser  and  owner  was  an  afterthought,  when 
Caeseniiia  was  dead  and  Aebutius  found  bo  little  left  him  by 
her  will.  Caecina's  marriage  with  Caesennia  had  probably 
interfered  with  his  employment  by  Caesennia^and  now  Caecina's 
heirship  threatened  to  oust  hira  altogether. 

If  he  was  neither  owner  nor  possessor  with  a  good  title,  but 
only  possessor  by  stealth,  his  conduct  in  breaking  the  agree- 
ment and  at  all  hazards  preventing  Caecina  from  getting  legal 
foothold  is  more  expHcable.  If  the  questiou  of  po<sse6sion 
came  to  a  decision  under  the  interdict  uti  possidetis,  he  must 
expect  to  lose*:  his  chance  seemed  to  be  to  interpose  as  much 
difficulty  and  delay  as  possible,  and  to  rely  on  Caeciua's  being 
precluded  from  the  interdict  de  vi  by  not  being  possessor,  and 
from  the  interdict  de  vi  armata  by  such  a  defence  as  Piso 
appears  to  have  set  up.  fl 

The  fifth  point  of  Piso's  defence  is  one  on  which  our 
information  is  only  what  is  given  us  in  this  speech.  We  have 
not  Sulla's  law :  and  the  question  raised  by  Cicero  (33^  95,96) 
whether  there  are  not  limitations  on  any  and  every  law  is  a 
difficult  constitutional  question.  If  the  people  of  Rome  were  __ 
really  sovereign  (and  one  can  hardly  deny  it)  their  power  to  H 
take  away  citizenship  and  freedom  is  clear.  But  there  is  a 
wide  gulf  between  abstract  power  and  those  limits  of  legisla- 
tion which  are  felt  by  practical  statesmen,  and  which  are  so 
conformable  to  the  habits  of  a  people,  that  they  cannot  be 
overstepped  without  revolutionary  action.  Yet  even  if  such 
limits  were  usual^  would  an  oixjinary  tribunal  be  justified  in 
refusing  to  recognise  enactments  not  in  conformity  with  them  ? 
In  the  absence  of  a  written  constitution,  it  is  difficult  to 
think  so. 


*  Cf.  §  2  Si  facta  vis  uut  nwrihuM^  superior  in  passesdone  retinenda  1 
fuiaiei  (Aehutttu)  and  Gai.  iv  150,  153;  D.  xli  2  fr6  pr. 
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Cicero  says  that  in  a  previous  case  when  he  was  quite 
a  young  man  and  opposed  as  on  advocate  to  Cotta,  the  most 
skilful  orator  in  Rome,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decision 
from  the  Decemviri*  in  favour  of  the  freedom  of  a  woman  of 
Arretium,  and  established  the  principle  that  citizenship  could 
not  be  taken  away,  and  a  /oHio7^  freedom  could  not'.  This, 
too,  was  in  Sulla'a  lifetime.  Banishment  was  not  recognised 
by  the  Roman  law  as  a  punishment.  It  was  the  refuge 
voluntarily  sought  by  those  to  whom^  by  the  prohibition  ot 
fire  and  water,  the  means  of  living  in  their  own  country  were 
denied.  They  lost  the  Rurnan  citizen.ship  only  wheu  they 
were  received  into  another  state'.  So  with  freedom  :  if  a  man 
declines  to  serve  in  the  army  or  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
burgesses,  the  state  directed  him  to  be  sold  ;  but  strictly  this 
meant  that  by  these  refusals,  he  had  himself  declined  to  bear 
the  burdens  and  maintain  the  status  of  a  freeman  (§§97 — lOO), 

Cicero  challeuges  the  production  of  any  case  in  which 
freedom  or  citizenship  had  been  taken  away  by  statute  or  bill 
{lege  aut  rogations  §  100,  i,e*  taken  by  statute  or  proposed  by 
bill  to  be  taken).  As  regai-ds  Sulla's  law  in  the  case  of 
Volatcrrfie  it  contained  the  usual  clause  declaring  that  the  law 
did  not  apply  in  any  matter  which  was  not  lawfully  the  subject 
of  a  bill,  and  this  saving  clause  therefore  prateck^d  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Cicero  adds  further  that  all  that  Sulla  proposed 
to  do  by  that  law  was  to  reduce  the  people  of  Volaterrae  to 
the  position  of  the  people  of  Ariminum  :  and  the  people  of 
Ariminum  were  one  of  the  twelve  (Latin)  colonies  and  were 
capable  of  taking  inheritances  from  Romans*.  Sulla  3  bill  did 
not  affect  nesa*  atqtte  kereditates,  i.e.  the  rights  of  mancipation 
and  inheritance  peculiar  to  Roman  citizens  (35  §§  10 1,  102). 

The  meaning  of  the  customary  saving  clause  is  presi5ed  too 


1  I.e.  xvin  itlitihus  jitdieandu  (see  p.  31 5)* 

*  The  same  argument  is  foimd  in  Cic.  Dom.  §  77  sqq. 

*  Not  necesaarily  *acq«ired  the  citizcnahqv  of  another  state*  according 
to  Mommsen  StaaUrec/it  iii  50.     Ct  abjo  Madvig  VerfaMung  i  50,  51. 

*  Cf.  Mommaen  limi.  GescL  i'  p.  421  ;   SUmt^echt  iii^624;    Madvig 
V&rfoitung  i  67. 

^  On  nexa  see  my  Esaay  on  fi^exum  above,  p.  304. 
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far  by  Cicero*.  It  could  hardly  be  held  to  take  out  of  the  law 
any  matters  forming  }mrfc  of  its  ubvious  inti^ntion  and  substance, 
but  only  to  deal  with  collateral  and  unintended  effects.  Cicero's 
previous  succexe^  however,  in  a  similar  pleading  on  the  general 
argument,  forms  a  good  precedent  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
His  express  statement  in  reference  to  the  terms  of  Sulla's  law 
is,  if  accurate,  decisive  of  the  question, 

Aa  regards  mancipation,  Gains  speaks  of  it  as  peculiar  to 
Roman  citizens  (Gai.  i  119).  Ulpian  however  speaks  more 
exactly,  when  he  says  that  mancipation  was  valid  between 
Roman  citizens  and  Latin  colonists  and  Junian  Latins  and  such 
foreigners  as  have  rights  of  commerce  granted  them.  In  eifect 
the  power  of  conveyance  of  property  in  full  ownership  by 
properly  Roman  forms  had  been  conceded  to  these  other 
classes.  But  in  our  case  inheritance  was  the  important  point. 
Gains  tells  us  that,  while  the  lex  Jitfiia  created  a  class  of 
persons  with  rights  in  general  the  same  as  those  belonging  to 
Latin  colonists,  it  expressly  denied  them  the  power  to  make 
a  will  or  to  take  under  a  will  or  to  be  appointed  guardians  by 
will  ((Jai.  i  22,  23^  ii  275);  and  Ulpian  conHrnis  this  as  special 
to  the  Latins  under  Junius'  law  (xx  14;  xxii  3  ;  xi  i6).  There 
were  ohvious  reasons  for  this  restriction.  Junian  Latins  were 
slaves  emancipated  by  informal  methuds  (Ulp. ig;  Gai.  i  35  ; 
see  voL  i  p.  38),  and  protected  in  freedom  by  the  praetor, 
and  afterwards  by  Junius'  statute.  If  they  had  the  right  of 
making  wills  and  being  appointed  guardians,  they  might 
remove  their  property  or  that  of  their  wards  from  their 
patron  8  control  and  reversion.  And  the  right  of  taking  under 
a  will,  if  fully  recognised,  would  be  inconsistent  with  their 
being,  as  they  still  were  in  theory,  slaves,  whose  acquisitions 
passed  in  law  to  their  masters  (Gai.  iii  s^%  But  these  reasons 
in  no  way  applied  to  the  Latin  colonists  proper,  who  were 
free  bom  citizens,  voluntarily  adopting  another  place  as  theii' 
residence  and  country. 

We  find  it  stated  in  other  passages  of  Cicero,  that  Sulla*8 


1 
1 


1  Momnisen  (Staatirecht  iii  p.  43  note)  observes  that  with  the  help  of 
thifl  principle  au  advocate  can  reduce  any  law  to  nothiug. 
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confiscation  of  the  land  of  the  "^^'olateirans  and  reduction  of 
their  civic  status  were  not  eventually  given  effect  to,  though 
Rullus  and  others  proposed  to  coo  firm  thena.  Hodie  non  modo 
cives  sed  etiam  optimi  cives  fruuntur  nobiscum  hac  dvitate 
(Dam.  30  §  79).  SuUani  temporis  cucerhitatem  svbterfugerunt 
Cum  mim  tHhuni  plebi  legem  iniqmssimam  de  eorum  agris 
promulgavissent,  facile  senatui  populoque  Roviano  persuasi  ut 
eos  civefi  quibus  fortuna  pepercisset  salvos  esse  vellent  Harm 
actionem  meam  C.  Caesar  pHmo  suo  considatii  lege  agraria  com- 
probavit  agrumque  Volaterranu7u  et  oppidmn  omni  pericido  in 
perpetuum  liberavit  (Cic.  Fmn.  xiii  4  §  2). 

On  this  part  of  the  case  therefore  Cicero  was  probably 
successful,  however  fine-drawn  we  may  think  some  of  his 
arguments.  Whether  he  won  his  case  aliogether,  we  do  not 
know.  The  mere  facts,  that  Cicero  had  the  speech  published, 
and  was  proud  of  it  as  a  speech  ^  and  that  he  was  on  pleasant 
terms  with  an  Aulus  Caecina  in  the  time  of  Caesar's  dictator- 
ship, seem  to  me  to  prove  nothing  to  the  point.  There  are 
letters  to  and  from  Aldus  Caecina  in  Cicero  s  correspondence 
(Fam.  vi  S — 9).  In  7  §4  he  speaks  of  himself  as  Cicero's 
veterem  clientem,  and  may  for  aught  I  see  be  the  Caecina  of  our 
speech.  Recent  writers  treat  him  as  the  son  of  our  defendant. 
Cf.  Teuffel-Schwabe*s  Gesck  rom.  LitL^  199,  S;  Tyrrell  and 
Pursers  edit,  of  Cicero*s  correspondence,  voL  iv,  p.  Ixxiii; 
Pauly-Wissowa  RealencycL  iii  1237. 

'  Cf.  Orator  29  §  102  Tola  mihi  causa  pro  Cctetdna  de  verhU  interdtcH 
fmt:  rejt  involutoji  defiiiimido  erplicavimu^^  fug  ciinle  laudainrnwi,  iferba 
ambigua  duttinrimwi. 
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depot  iti  11  94                                                   ^^^^1 

ii  414 

empti        140,  J 60                                         ^^^B 

acta    *  court    proceediofia  *   i    37,    49^ 

ex  »tipulutti   for  dowry  i    156;   on          ^^^| 

^H                il  53> 

purchaAe  ii   155,   158,   160                       ^^^H 

^B         638               Index  of  Words  and  Matters    ^^^^^^^H 

^^m              actio  (contiBued) 

actio  (continued)                                     ^^^| 

^^^^_            fx  testa mrnto  i  196 

liutitiana  i  89                                      ^^^H 

^^^^B           exercitoria       74H 

Maeramenti  ii  340                                  ^^^H 

^^^^M           FabiiuM  (Faviatui)  ii  ^10; 

tepukri  Vioiuti  i  394                           ^^^B 

^^^^B              for  patron  ii  ij6 

§ervi  corrupti  ii  118                                   1 

^^^^H         familittt  ercitcundite  i  187 

Serviana    Li    114;     ^ua^iVS^rriatia         1 

^^^^H         Jidueiae  ii  98 

i&iti.                                                            1 

^^^^^          Jinium  reffundorum  i  449 

ffricfi  judicii  li  3  n.                            ^^^| 

^^M                fumrarUi  i  451 

stibxidiaria  i   114                                   ^^^H 

^^^^H           fvrti  ii  101 ;  ope  cctrmilit}  facti 

i  103; 

tribrilorju       247                                     ^^^H 

^^^^M               concfpti       115;    mani/esti  J 

i  109; 

[09                                           ^^^H 

^^^^H              noH  txhibiti  i  116;  oblati 

i  215; 

vciiditi        140                                         ^^^H 

^^^^H              jtro/zt^ifi 

tn  bonorum  laptorum  ii  it6                ^^^H 

^^^^^B          hypotht'fiiria  ii  114 

at'tionem    mand^ire^    praestare    il    49 ;  ^^W 

^^^H          in    fmtum   ii    179,    189,   t97i 

r     136. 

actione  cedere  ii  49,  cf.  11 37, 1 1 1 .  «te.         J 

^^^H 

nctar  *miinager'  li  113,   134                  ^^fl 

^^^^H           in  ;}<rriioii«jm      3 

actum  ne  a  gas  11  344  n.  2                      ^^^H 

^^^^V           tn  rem  i  3,  458,  517;   Pttbliciana  i 

aitiis  i  498,  ,^^05                                        ^^^H 

^^^B 

a£tui  Ugitimus  i  40 1,   404                       ^^^| 

^^^^H           injurhtrum  ii  120 

actus  return  il  314                                          V 

^^^^H                                 148 

adcrescerr  scriptis  heredibuM  i  141                  H 

^^^^H            int^rrotjatoria  ii  401 

addicere  bona  i  35  ;  debitorem  ii  417  ;         H 

^^^^H           judicoti  ii  421,  433 

judicem  ii  351 ;  jjiffniw  ii  44O            ^^B 

^^^^H           ^l^^ai      14>6,  ii  185 

addictio  in  diem  ii  165                           ^^H 

^^^H           2^^i>  J^ujVjutr  11  186 

adtlt<;{Tif  11  iio«  ct  427,  418                  ^^H 

^^^^H          leffitima  i  95  Q> 

ademption  of  bequest  i  310                    ^^| 

^^^^H          lofatf  ii  169 

adjirmatorcs  i  113                                     ^^^| 

^^^^H           mmtc^ti 

adhibere  of  witnesses  i  17811.                ^^H 

^^^^H           netftitoria  i  495,  504 

adigere  urbitrum  ii  119  n.  4                   ^^^| 

^^^^H           neffotiomm  gettorum  ii   [33 

adirt  hcrfditatem  i  129^  405                    ^^^H 

^^^^H            tioxrr^ir       351 

adjecta  caum  i  343                                   ^^^| 

^^^^H           j^arrrrrifim  in  jus  vocaiidi  U  22$ 

adjudicatioti  i  423,  ii  355                      ^^^| 

^^^^H            PfUiliaHa        ?73 

adjudictitus  ii  210                                     ^^^| 

^^^^H            perunjtir  coiistitutaf  ii  B6 

admission  {conffssio)  ii  397                    ^^H 

^^^^H           piffneraticia  ii   iDi 

ftdoption  i  58 ;    bj  wilt  i  59  n.               ^^H 

^^^^H            pTiti^ftcriptig  verbis  ii   179  11,; 

a€«(i* 

adproTiiitsort'iS  li  29                                     ^^H 

^^^^H               mtiforia        rSo 

adwgatlo   i    60;    effect    of    t   61;    of  ^^H 

^^^^B           pro  mew       138 

fieeiiman  i  62 ;   of  womiia  i  61            H 

^^^^^            pratutf^ific  i   114 

adscriptum  nonten  i   180                                   H 

^^^^            FnbUdtwa  i  443 ;  fMeiMoria  i 

44611. 

a£i*t'ri/^t!w  or  ttdscitus  s&cim  ii  133              J 

^^^^K           quanti  mi  nor  is  ii   151,   154 

adsercrt  1  47  u.                                         ^^H 

^^^^^B          quuiti  Serviana  U  114 

dfitf^reor  i  47                                             ^^H 

^^^^H          qfi&d  jiissu       257 

adstipulator  il  28 ;    in  i^  AquiUa  ii  ^^W 

^^^^f          qitod  vi  metusve  eaiua  ii  216 

195                               M 

^^V                  ro(tcr7ti^x«  tlistrahendis  1   iii 

aduksccm  i  isji  11  502                           ^^^| 

^^^^            receptkia  ii  88 

advcnticia  dos  i  [38                                ^^^^ 

^^^^H           redhibitoria  li  151 

adversaria  ii  497                                       ^^H 

^^^^V           ffi  uxorm<?  i  155 

ailt'CKrafutf  ii  407                                        ^^^H 

^^r                rerum  c/ mora  rum  i  158 

aedilea'  edict  ii  149                               ^^H 

^^H                  restitMloria  li  273 

fitquiias  1  89  n.  %                                  ^^H 
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I               aeqiiom  et  botium  i  89  n.  i 

263                                     ^^^1 

1                aequo,  ex  i  450  n. 

(imifi^t  /rat re*  1  163                                          ^^^H 

aeraria  ratio  ii  455 

arrtor^fjr  r«#,  propter  i  152,   158                       ^^^| 

acM  miliiare,  etc,  ii   115 

anatoiitmu*  ii  74  n.  1                                       ^^^H 

'               ae«  tt  iihram,  p^r  m  will  i  179;  con- 

a»ci7/^      343                                                         ^^H 

vejance  i  424 ;   diycharg©  ii  185, 

animals,  wild  i  416;   danger  from  Ii          ^^^| 

199 ;  cf.  per  ttat^fm  H  ttbram  i  75 

^H 

!                        D,  2 

animm  in  poBsesfdon  %  456 ;  in  novation          ^^^| 

atitiimata  dot  i  143;  aextimatiun  initm- 

^^M 

mmttim  ii  171 

ttnnietdut  i  30  Q.,  39                                       ^^^| 

^B        aesUnmtoria  actio  ii  180 

annuity,  beqnest  of  i  331;    valuation          ^^^| 

^H        ttetoi   i   30  n.;    for  marriago   i    151; 

350                                                    ^^1 

^^                leffitima  i  95  ;    jrua*"  aetatit  Jieri 

antejitari  n  333,  334                                         ^^^1 

[_                i  334 

anteUatm  i  423  n,  3,   iBo  n.                         ^^^| 

^H        ■flection  i  159,   199,  516,  ii  ^75 

di^Tixfiyt<rii       107                                                ^^^^1 

^m       affiniij  i  iiS 

apocha       59                                                         ^^^H 

^^        age  of  puberty  i   101;    for   murnage 

appeal  ii  4r9                                                     ^^H 

L                     i    131;     f<>r  jwrf'^    ii    Jij;     for 

appuhtt*  pecortM  ad  aquam  I  499                    ^^^| 

^^L              gaardian   i    117;    sixteenth  jear, 

aqwi  iiextiva,  t^ottidinna  i  $06                        ^^^H 

^^P               how  iaterpreteil  i  323 

aquae  ductus,  haustus  i  498;  ftq.  pluvias          ^^^H 

^^        ageDcy  ii  249 ;  of  slaves  and  childi^n 

arcftidae  i  51 5  ;  (tqua  et  irfui  inter-          ^^^| 

J  431,  ii  338 

ditiiQ  i^y.aquatl  ignU  pre^euted          ^^^| 

agent  [proL^imtor),  a^iq^iaiflition  througli 

to  bride  i  132  n.  i                                     ^^^^ 

M37 

arbiter  =  judex  ii  318;  ex  compromiuo          ^^^H 

affer    limitatug  i  4171    itipendiaritu  i 

ii  320  ;  ftrbitrttm  adigere  ii  129  n.;          ^^^H 

419,  430  n. 

arhilri  in  Jin.  retj.jud,  i^o                     ^^^| 

et^ertf  i^^^e  ii  539;  in  factum  ii  179 

arhitraria  *ii^tio  ii  k6,  411   n.  2                      ^^^H 

agnates    1    79,    118,    211;    statntable 

arhitrium  boni  viri  i  144,  ii  90,  T31             ^^^H 

guardians  i  95 

arbor  not  a  vine  ii  346  n.  1 ;  arborem          ^^^M 

afjnationet     agitascffido    i     189,     207  ; 

ctiedere  \  508                                                  ^^^H 

qwmi  iKjTtatione  1  107 

arcann  noviina  ii  65                                          ^^^H 

agnatimiia  Blevimu  i  21? 

argrTttarii  ii  131,  511  n.  2.  See  banker         ^^^M 

a^noacffi?  Injh.  pon^esaionem  i  138 

ar^entum,  betioeAt  of  i  341                              ^^^H 

a/yrn/wrfwor,  action  aguinHt  ii  1^6 

Ariminum :    itatua  as  colony  ii  533              ^^^| 

alhum   pmttoriB   ii    349;    judicum    ii 

arra^  arrftbo  n  139  n.                                       ^^^| 

3^3 

as,  parts  of  1  200;   change  of  value          ^^^| 

ateatoret  ii  330 

^^1 

ijitfrtJ.     See  alimony 

aseesBors  ii  407,  462                                         ^^^H 

alienation  by  women  and  wardd  i  430$ 

assignment  of  patron's  rights  i  81,           ^^^| 

by  non -owners  i  430  j  by  ftlaves  i 

^H 

55 ;  judicii  mutandi  cattsa  ii  377 ; 

atrox  ii  516,  223                                               ^^^H 

of  ward's  land  i  jo8 

auction  reoeiptB  ii  59                                      ^^^| 

alimony  i  81,  84 »  266,  269;  legacy  of 

auctoTi    i.e*    vendor   ii    156^    157   n, ;           ^^^H 

»3i» 

teeumim  ii   157  n.                                      ^^^| 

alluvion  i  417 

auctornri        174                                                    ^^^H 

alttrciUio  ii  408 

auct4}ritas,  guaranty  of  title  i  467  n.,          ^^^M 

alteri  $tipulari  i  401,  ii   14 

ii  r57  ;  of  guardian  i  loi ;  auct&ri-          ^^^B 

altitis  toUendi  $ervitus  i  500  n. 

tatem  defugere  ii  159                                ^^^| 

alveui  dertlictus  i  418 

auditorium  ii  325                                               ^^^| 

ambitiu  aedtum  i  414 

aureus  ii  197                                                       ^^^H 

Bio               Index  of  Words  and  Matters    ^^^^^^^H 

■     aiurum,  legacy  of  i  341 

eattellum     507                                        ^^^^| 

r     aversio  *  in  block  *  ii  141 ;  oneris  aver$i 

Cantor'fl  temple  ii  455                              ^^^| 

ii  176 

ea»iren»e  pecuHum  i  ^6                             ^^^H 

avitum  ii  170 

Cainuimm  ttfijula  i  306  D«                          ^^^| 
oatile4irting  il  213                                     ^^H 

bail.    See  vas 

cavere  i  14  n,,  510,  ii  477                         ^^B 

bakers,  guild  of  i  117 

caupona,   aiJtionfi   for  Io&b   in   ii  178,           ■ 

banker,   Bpeoial    partuerahip    ii    132 ; 

197                                                                 ■ 

subject   to  ti^tio  terfpticia  11  88 ; 

cawta   cadem   ii    359;    condictio  Mine          ■ 

■               depoftit   witli   ii   96;    compematio 

cait*a  ii  82  ;  <!««*a  data,  tic.  ii  77  ;           H 

p              ii  .^63 ;  tlieir  books  ii  180,  409 

I'Oj'jjiira  ii  365,  383  ;  cum  sua  cau^a           H 

bargain  ii  6;   not  to  eiie  ii  61 

ii    147;    9tcundtim    suam    rataant          H 

betrotbal  i  135 

ii  34J  n.  I ;  oi/m/*  crtti^ti  praetUiuda          H 

bona  =  iieredit(ijt  i  338,  cf,  133  n.;  rapta 

U4^495                                                      ■ 

u.  116;  in  6o«i«  i  438,  ii  104;  ej 

erttmw  coiinitio  ii  313,  365;   cof|^eclti»   ^^^ 

bonii  i  428 

ii  243;  pmbatio  i  39                         ^^^| 

Bonitarian  ownership  i  4^8 

causae  liheraU^  i  4^1                                  ^^^| 

bonorum  cenMio  u  438  ;    emptio  ii  43 5 ^ 

catttio    ii    12,    71;     Muciana    i   318;         Hi 

371;  mixKic  in  po/i»ejttioiifm  i  266, 

UiJufructuiu*y*B  i  487;  rei  wsori^t          H 

354.  453»  "  43^  t  pomt^to  i  lyop 

1   137*  H9^'                                             I 

136;    K^cfio   ii    435    n. ;   xepnratio 

ctrrierf  of  time  1312;   aciiofie  ii  49        ^^B 

ii  437;  venditio  ii  434 

cenotaph  i  393                                          ^^^1 

book-t-ntry  ii  65 »  179 

f«ti#)i  mammhiio  i  45                               ^^^| 

bookkeepijig  termi*  ii  a88 

centcsimae  utvrae  ii  74                            ^^^| 

bottomry,  loans  on  ii  75 

c^nfumriri  ii  314                                       ^^^H 

buUdingSf  urbana  prttedia  i  497,  507 

cedem  of  time  (dkit)  i  311;    iw  ;i*r*         H 
i  425 ;   attionibhu  ii  49 ;   &onf>  ii    ^^^B 

eaduca  i  38-1 ;    in  causa  caduci  i  383 

43  H;   her^fdiiattm  i  128                     ^^H 

Caecina^  how  pronuiinced  ii  5 1 1  n.  3  ; 

^^^1 

Im  identity  ii  535 

tr«r^i  endita  (peamia)  ii  71  n.  t           ^^^H 

^^^K'' 

eutUhfUy  dieability  of  i  379 

cerl'i  coudicere  ti  84  n.,  499                     ^^^H 

ealatiii  comiiiu  i   176 

cetsiciuii  htt&r  i  97                                      ^^^| 

calumuktt  Judicium  ii  234;  oath  ii  387 

c««to  £H)noi-um  ii  438 ;    in  jure  i  425       ^^H 

cmncelmL^it  of  tranaaetions  ii  258 

chalk,  Asiatic  ii  408  n.                                   H 

etipere  i  379;  mortitf  cautta  i  532;  tmt 

child,  itiitus  at  birth  i  20;  power  to  ^^H 

i4<57 

expoBe  i  64  n.  2 ;  iodudea  grand-   ^^H 

capi  of  vestal  virgins  i  79^   174 

child  i83;  nomberof  children  Et    ^^B 

capitii  deminttth  141;    ma^-iittu  141; 

a  birth  i  287                                               H 

minor  or  media  i  45  ;  minimu  i  80 ; 

chiroijiapha  ii  48  n.,  66,  72,  i  479                H 

ftffeeta  cancel  led  ii  266 

chirograpfmriu*  creditor  ii   1 10                 ^^^H 

captatory  appointment  i  100 

choie  in  action  ii  45  n.                            ^^^1 

captivity,    his    ^/rdii«    i    41  j     hia    will 

cingere  of  trees  ii  195                              ^^^| 

i  175,  210;  bis  children,  ete.  ii  264 

ctrcuwiwrtpfit/  ^Hintinim  ii  259                         H 

capture  as  title  i  419 

citiaeuBbip   of    one    State   only  i  j8;           1 

capUi§  *  caught,'  *done*  ii  159  n. 

acfjuiKition  of  i  20  Bqq. ;  Iobs  of  i           H 

caput  i  41 

41  stp]^. ;    Car^aoalla'a  grant  i  24               H 

Carbonutmtm  Edictum  i  t68 

civik  ju«  i  6                                                      ■ 

caretaker  {curator}  i   iii 

(;fid«x  accitpti  tt  expemi  ii  280,  291               H 

cannon  Jamotum  ii  220  n. 

codictUi  i  181 ;  codicillar  clause  i  i8a          B 

caeh-loan  ii  66 

1                                                        ^^H 
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co€mptio  matiimoTii  cau$ti  i  70;  tutelae 

i  313;   fuimment  of  i  315;  con*         ^^H 

evitanda^  causa  j    fi;   Umt,  fae. 

ditiona  of  freedom  i  331 ;  of  sale              ^M 

cuma  i  73 

ii  164;  mispenaive  and  resolutive                ^M 

coemptionale*  ^enea  i  71   n.  1 

ii  164;   in  restraint  of  marriage                ^M 

cognati  i  So;  succession  i  261 ;  /ttemma 

_^^| 

I  165 

conductor  ii   169                                                ^^^H 

coffnatio  i  ^5;  »erviHt  i  53,  139 

eonfmreatio  i  69,   J34                                      ^^^^| 

eognitio  extra  orditiem  ii  449 

eon/efmo  in  jure  ii  397                                           ^M 

cognitor  praedwrum   i  479,   480;   at- 

confiuio *  merger '  ii  34,  55 ;  of  usnlruot                 H 

torney  ii  377 ;  in  rem  tuam  ii  47 

U93                                                                   ■ 

oohabitatiofi   i    169;    of  free   personB 

conjunctivt   legacy  i   196;    conditions                ^M 

with  slave  i  11,  43 

■ 

CQire  »ocietatem  ii  118 

eonManffitiiiei  i  330,  260                                         ^M 

collatio  bvnorum  I  ^47;   doth  i  149 

consefUH*  in  clasaification  of  contracts                 H 

collegia  ii  134 

ii  3  ;  aft  easenlial  of  contract  ii  13^                 H 

colonies,  Latin  i  19,  45,  ii  533 

65^  89,  138,  f^e.;  of  marriage  i  131,               ^M 

eolomis  ii   171;   partiaritu  ii   169  Q. 

^^1 

combination  i  419 

coiuiHum  in  tbeft  ii  303                              ^^^H 

commerctHm  i  19 

tfOfififiuin.  ire  in  ii  417                                     ^^^H 

cmnmittere  edirtum  i  344;    sHpulatia- 

coTUfohrini  i  363                                                 ^^^^H 

nem  ii  159 

m8                                                   ^^^I 

coYHtHodure  ii  93 

conatitutions  imperial,  form  of  i  6  n.  3,          ^^^H 

commodum  medii  tempoH*  ii  175 

earlier  in  Digesit  i  9                                   ^^H 

common     slave    i    433  j     tenants     in 

constitutum  li  87;  poMMtasorium  i  458          ^^^| 

common  ii  i^S 

consitrfudo      I                                                   ^^^^t 

communi  dirldundo  ii  135 

consul 'b  judicial  power  ii  313                      ^^^H 

companies  ii   [33 

contempt  of  court  ii  433                                ^^^^| 

ampefixare  ii  363,  413 

contest ari  ii  403                                                 ^^^^| 

compete  re  opposed  to  dari  i  j  i ,  ii  332 

€07itifiena  'pertaining'  ii  403                         ^^^^ 

coDipromise  {tntmactio}  ii  8 

contmcius  ii  6  n.                                            ^^^H 

comprominiium  ii  9  n. 

contrai-ium  judicium^  e.fj,  i  i  ro,  ii  93,          ^^^H 

co-pnrchftae.     See  ayemptio 

96,  lot,           116,  386                              ^^^1 

concepta  verba  il  347 

contubernium  i  169                                            ^^^^| 

conception  i  20,  13 

cotiubium  i  lOi  14,  taS                                   ^^^H 

concobinage  i  16S 

conventio  ii  6  n.                                               ^^^B 

concarrent  actions  ii  193.  110,  413 

conventio  in  mannm  i  68,  136                       ^^^H 

cojicurm  parttif  ^ftmtt  i  396  ;  divhus  e»t 

convtcium  in  suit  injuriarum  ii  331                    ^H 

umfructw  i  494 

corporation  ii  133                                           ^^^H 

condemnation  clause  in  formula  ii  354, 

corpofCr  in  posseHBion  i  456                          ^^^^| 

355;    in    id    qui)d  faeere   potest 

eorpore  corpori,   In  Aquitian  damage         ^^^| 

i  154,'  €tc.  ii  416 

^^H 

condicione  tit  a  non  utor  i  133;  condicio 

coqnii  of  freeman  ii  191,  195                       ^^^H 

meiior  in  ealea  ii  165 

correal  obligntlon  ii  36                                   ^^^H 

condittio  by  Ujt  Silia  ii  71;    ob  rem 

corrumpere  servum  ii  119                                ^^^B 

d^ti  re  nun  stcuta  ii  77;  iudehiti 

credUii  pecunia  ii  33,  68  ;  de  rebus  ere*          ^^^^| 

ii   79 ;  i/ni?  cauiia  ii  83 ;  oA  furp^m 

ditis       3                                                     ^^^H 

(?aw*«m  ii  82 ;  fnrtiva  ii  8a ;  tWerh* 

creditor,  wide  meaning  ii  1                            ^^^H 

ii  84 ;  trilicaria  ii  76 

i  331,  396  Bqq.                                       ^^^^ 

condition  1    in    appointment    of    heir 

cum  rnoriar,  etc.  stipulation  ii  16                  ^^^| 

i  J98;    in  legacy  i  317;   implied 

^^^H 
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^^m             Curim  v.  Coponium  i  103 

deportation  i  451  t33                                        ■ 

^^1             euBiom  1  7 

deponitum  ii  94;  frrr^i^r^  li  97  ;  with        fl 
Jiducia  i  97                                                  H 

^^H               damufu  ex  to  li  194;  i  296 

d^re/iefum  i  416                                        ^^^| 

^^H               damjmtio  partem  fticit  i  397  ;  per 

dam- 

deitpondere   i  131  n,                                  ^^^H 

^^m                       nutianem  hgatum  i  196 

detentiuD  i  453                                       ^^^H 

^^m              damni  infecti  i  509 ;  Ugi*  actio  ii 

^547 

dicere  dotem  1  139                                             ^M 

^^H               damni  injuria  ii  1B6 

dieit  gratia  *ior  form's  sake'  i  76      ^^H 

^^B               damni  in  turba  facti  ii  118 

dictate  judicium  ii  350*  401                      ^^^| 

^^H               dafiinum  cfnri;  anc]  faetre  i  5  to  tt.; 

d^Cl'^ 

die*  cedii,  venit  i  31  a ;  «  di>,  m  dt^m,  ^^H 

^^H                        tif^rf  ii  108,  1 1 1 

ad  diem  i  198;  ft7in»a,  etc,  die  in        ^t 

^^1               dare  i  4,  ii  10;  itipulalioneif  dandi  it 

dowry  i  }  j^3  &ad  note;  in  legaoJM^^H 

^^H                        30;  ^^ri'  fia;i7na#  extQ  i  196  ; 

dan; 

]  313;  in  freedoms  i  310;  in  sti^^^H 

^^1                      oparatt  i  85 

pulations  ii   23;    repetita   \  448;^^^^ 

^^H               d^atio  in  folutum  i  51 

ditm  dijbidrrt  ii  410                                ^| 

^^1               de  piano  ii  313 

di^arreatio  i  70,  134                                 ^^^^H 

^^H              deaf  i  176 

di»tanoe,  allowance  for  i  1 18                  ^^^| 

^^H               debitl  Ufftttum  i  334 

dUtraciio  bonorum  u  440                         ^^^| 

^^H               decemviri  litibu^  ae*timanditt  ii  3 

15 

diiitFess  ii  115                                          ^^^^ 

^^M               deceptitm  not  theft  ii  -203 

divorce  i  134;  under  lex  Julia  i  t^s             H 

^H               difcimaj  Caracatia's  tax  i  34 

do,  dico,  addiett  ii  313,  352;  do  lego  i  ^^H 

^^B               decoqtwre  n  381  d.  i 

194;  do  uld(f4  ii  i8t                         ^^H 

^^1                 <l«cret»r»  i  8 

dogB  ii  }6B                                                ^^H 

^H               decurione*  l  ^3 

Dolabella^  Cn.  li  461,  462                              V 

^^B                dedtre  noxae  ii  198,  151 

~        P.  Corn,  (TuUia'a  husband)         1 

^H               dtditicii  i  19;  Blftvea  on  Bame  fooiimg 

1^  35                                                         1 

^B 

dolt  or  dolt  mali  suit  ii  128 ;  plea,  431 ;         H 

^H                d<'rfi«?(^>  ffomiim  i  133;  morihu*  ii  515; 

clamula  in  stipulations  ii  30                    H 

^H                        in  ca»e  of  ^ifcu^iunt  ti  740;  of  bo- 

^Jo  mafo  ii  506                                         ^^^1 

^H                        noriim  (Miijjtro  ii  363 

domenitci    f<r«<«tf    i    179;    dom^Mlieum^^^^ 

^H                defence,  want  of  due  ii  398,  471 

jmlum  ii  197                                     ^^ 

^H               defemor  ii  49 

domicile  ii  331 

^H                defugere  auctoritatem  ii  159 

dominittm  i  414;   ex  jure  Quiritium  I 

^H                dt^ectio  'ejectment'  i  463,  ii  519, 

5«f 

429 

^H                delation  of  inberitauce  i  ^30 

domitto  i  ^^25;  mortig  cauaa  i  530;  be- 

^H                delay.     Sie  mi^ira 

tween  hnsband  and  wife  i  1 59 

^H                deiedatio  ii  41,  45,  65 

donum  di»linguiahed  from  muntu  i  86 

^H                delictum  ii  199 

n.  2 

^H                delivery  i  416*  457 

do$  i  136;  adventiciaj  profecticia^  re. 

^H                iifm«fm'a  i  114D.  3,  131 

cepticia  i  138;  did  fur  i  139,  140  ; 

^H                 d^nniitiifio  capitii,  see  capittM;  heredi- 

given  back  to  wife  dnring  marri- 

^H                       fdffV  i  ^33,  257 

age  i  147;  apportionment  of  frnita 

^H                (i^»tnfu/ni/ia  in  iBBties  for  trial  ii  354, 

i  151;  aeiftimatai  145                       ^^H 

^^^                       36},    311;  /d£«a    denwnstralio  in 

dowry.     See  do«                                     ^^^| 

^H                       legacieH  i  507 

duci  juhert  ii  417  n.  1,  419                   ^^^| 

^^H                denariug  ii  455 

duoviri  i  478                                            ^^^| 

^^H                denegare  tictmnem  ii  350 

duplae  etipulatio   i    158;    in    duplum         V 

^H                difwMnemfio  ii  159,  343,  41 8»  519 

actio  ii  183;  in  duplum  revocare         1 

^^1               depatci  ii  198 

ii  421 ;  non  ultra  duplum  ii  75  n,           1 

^^1              de;>«nckr«  11  184 

J 

duplicatio  ii  367                                       ^^H 

Index  of  Worj 

Hp^tters              64$ 

eadem  quatttw  ii  588 

«jrAt&^n{fctin,a«tio  ad  i  446;  tniiinftcfttm 

edietum  of  emperor  i  9;  of  praetors  i 

flip,  exhib.  \  63 

10 ;  Carbonianum  i  168 ;  p^rpetuum 

exhtbere-alfre  i  Hi 

1                      113;  trataticium  in;  de altcmtro 

fxUium  i  45  n.,  ii  533 

f                      i  150;  contm  edietum  ii  448  n,  t  j 

expenditure  on  dowry,  daasified  i  150 

fx  edtcta  ii  465,  44(3,  n^c, 

exptmum  ferre  ii  288 

ed*r<r  «cfmm:w  ii  349;  opuro*  i  85 

exjtromiifitio  ii  46*  49 

^uniTe  iniquum  ii  351 

extra  ordittem,  procedure  ii  449 

*imi?iei>ari?  i  77 

extra  quam  ii  365  ti.  I 

citiphtjituni*  ii  170 

extrane%tt  manumiuor  ii  160,  364 

i!m|*l»o  ii  138;  t/zci  ii  141;  hertditatU 

ii  164;  Fiowmaii  163;  mmjmciui 

faeere  in  stipnlaiiona  ii  10;  ground  of 

ii  164 

condictio  ii  85 

endi>wmeril^  how  made  ii  1 70  n. 

factum^  actio  in  ii  179;  cf.  ii  404  n. 

I               epitomf  Gtiij  i  Pref.  p.  xv 

/aenuM  ii  71 

•              equity  ii  89  n.  2 

Falcidia  i  345 

1               tfrctci  mm  cito  i  188  n. 

faUa  catisa  in  legacicB  i  308;  devwfi' 

1               ereptmrium  i  383 

ttratio  i  307.  ii  361 

[                erro  ii  151 

famiUa    1  51,    173,    393;    ii    23,   507; 

>               ^rrroria  probatio  i  39 

patroni  i  178?  of  publicans  ii  336; 

evidence  ii  408 

Jamiiiae  ercitcundae  i  187  ;  pattfr- 

eviction  ii  156 

famiiioi  i  54;  WMHrr/timi/iVif  i  51, 

1                ex  anti'  getto  ii  43d 

68  n. 

\               ex  as$f,  ex  uttcia  heres  i  loi,  181 ;  ex 

family  truats  i  ^$1*^  tomb  i  393 

boniM  i  4^8  n.  i  ;  ex  tiberU  i  243 

famoitum  cannen  i  175,  ii  tii 

ejca/Jtto  ii  364 

/arrea  i  69 

1                    coi^n«k)mi,  procurtiforra  ii  36^ 

/cncte  dtuicale*  ii  338 

dilaioria  ii  365 

ferrum,  condemnatio  ad  i  175                          ^^J 

do/i  nmli  U  331 

firmminatio  i  410                                           ^^^B 

2«jf{a  Ci»w!ia<  i  159 

/Mtiiea  i  iG                                                  ^^1 

*                    l^fijiif  Plfietoricw  i  114,   126 

/{^tio    in  formulae    ii  371 ;    £e^£f  Cof-          ^^H 

lifw  (iii^rfi«/i«  ii  366 

^^^1 

met  it*  cauta  ii  138 

fidei  bonae  U  89                                                ^^^| 

rrofi  numeratiie  pecuniae  ii  71 

fidei  comminmm  i  356                                       ^^^| 

ori^rortrf^a^  tihertaiii  causa  i  8g 

fidejimor  ii  19,  3 1 ;  fideprQmii$0T  ii  49;          ^^H 

jjuclt  convent i  ii  7,  364 

Jiderogare  ii  13                                           ^^^| 

f€i  eofinerem  ii  36 

^J^m  it^gui  ii  til  n«                                          ^^^H 

rei  jiidi<:<i(ci<?    vel  in  judicium  dt- 

fiducia  ii  97                                                        ^^^| 

dmiae  u  365,  388 

/c2i«ciant(ff  /ii^rd«  i  358;  p^fer  i  75                  ^^H 

ret  retidiute  ii  366 

JUiMfamilian,   legal  pOBition  of   i  64;           ^^H 

rei  t^enditae  et  tradita^  ii  143 

in  public   oflice  i  61  ;    eonld   be          ^^^| 

SC,  Macedonia  ni  ii  167 

Tiudicated  i  64 ;    be  sorrendered          ^^H 

SC.  relia«<i«i  ii  168 

noxally    li  158;    emancipation  i          ^^^| 

ezoaee«  from  guardiatiBhip  i  115 

74;  bis  peculium  i  6^;  hin  camp-          ^^^H 

execation  ii  413 

peeuUnm   i   65;     not   allowed   to           ^^H 

exemplo  ii  78  n.;   ad  exetnpliim  legit 

borrow  ii  a6;                                              ^^H 

Aiiuiliae  ii   189 

JiUGi  includes  d&tighters  i  115  zi«                   ^^H 

exerciturr  ii  149 

finibus  re0emii»  arbiter  i  449  A*                      ^^^| 

exerdtoria  actit^  ii  148 

fitctiB  'crown'  i   141                                              ^^H 

txheret  eiio  i  191 

Jlamines  i  69;  flaminica  Dialii  i  6^             ^^^M 

Index  of  Words  and  Matters 


foreigiiera.    See  peregrini 

fonmla  ii  349  n.;  procedure  per  for- 
frntla*  ii  349;  petitoria  i  445;  in 
jft*  or  in  factum  concepia  it  356 

fornix  i  514 

fraire*  pa  true  U»  i  761 

fraud.     See  dohiM 

freedmen:  position  i  81 ;  who  desert 
patrons  1  44 ;  shouild  not  be  arro* 
gated  i  6a»  jurisdiction  over  1  84, 

89 

freed  woman'**    marriage   with  patron 

freeman  *a  body  not  property  ii  191 
fr\ii'tu^  =  M»Uiifruftu4  i  496;  licitatio  ii 

445 
frmta,  to  wbom  belonging  i  418;  in 

oase  of  vindication  i  441 ;  cluimof 

hofiae  Jidti  empim  \i  16  j;  on  sale 

of  land  ii  146 ;  sometimes  include 

intereat  of  money  ii  73 
frumtniufia  Uuera  i  317 
fngitive   slave  ii  i\q\    nnder  aedHee^ 

edict  ii  151;  retains  pofleession  i 

459;  bequeathed  i  316 
fundm  *farm*;  imimctm  i  339;  extm 

inatruittento  i  339 j  dotatiM  i  I41; 

ut    opthnuj*    ruaximuaque  ii   147 ; 

fwuiifurtum  ii  ^205,  cf.  495;  fmtdi 

uxu*  i  496 
fmutiart  i  393 
fungibles  ii  66  n.  3;  ef.  176 
funut  i  301 

Juriotui  i  isd  131,  176 
fwrHm  res  i  475 
furtum  n  2Qt\  conceptum,  etc.  ii  315; 

nmmfestum  ii  locji  po«ne»«ionU  U 

313;  won  exhibitum  ii  216 

0abine  cincture  i  176  n.  3 

GaiuBi  i  Pref.  p.  xiv;  his  claesifi cation 

ii  1 
generic  thing  bequeathed  i  339 
gen*  i  80,  95,  111 
gentiles  1  311 
gentium  jum  i  5  n.  1,  30 
gestation,  period  of  i  94 
gfstio  pro  herede  i  333 
gesto rum  n t'go t i urinn  i i   123 
gifts,  between  husband  and  wife  i  159; 


in  general  I  515:  mortis  eausa  i 

gladiator's  contract  ii   174 ;    oath   ii 

174  u. 
glanM  luclnded  all  fruit  i  509 ;  de  giande 

Uffenda  i  509 
gods  appointed  heirs  i  T94 
golden  rings,  right  of  i  93 
gradiu  aognationis  i  361  n.  T 
grammarians  excused  from  goardian- 

ahip  i  U7 
gunrdianship  1  93.     See  tutela 
guardian  and  ward  i  91 

habere  Ucere  ii   17,    143,   158 

habitatio  i  497 

hand,  see  manm\  handtake,  see  man- 

cipinm 
hasta  of  centum  viral  court  ii  315;  in 

State  auctions  ii  341  n,  a,  435  ; 

rtctam  hattam  ferre  i  498  n. 
iwredig  nittitutio  i  187 
herediia*   i    170;   jacen*   or   vacant  i 

171;  hgitima  i  95;  liru  sacris   i 

390 ;    hergditattM  tisucapio  i  117 ; 

pmsenio  i336n.;  petiUoii%i\  sale 

of  ii  [63;  kereditati»  expilatae  ii 

3*4 

heret  emi»  i  1S8;  neeeimariu*  i  197; 
situs  ft  neccMarius  i  188;  Ugiti^ 
mu*  i  119,  95;  itcundui  i  303 

hmior  or  honvranum  *fee'  ii  449 

Aonorffm  habere  aUciii^  name  him  as 
legatee  i  251 

hononirhtm  jtui  i  j  3  ;  cL  ii  330  u,  1 

hi^stis  i  468 

hypotiieca  ii  99^   101 

jettiBon  ii  177 

ignominia  ii  337 

Ilium,  privilege  of  i  118 

illata,  iiwiticfa,*fc.,  silently  pledged  ii 

immigv^re  m  hereditati  i  339 
immumm  habere  ii   195 
impemae  in  dowry  i  150 
imperium^  praetor^e  i  10;  mipeno  con- 

tinena  judicium  ii  403,  405 
impossible    conditions    in    heirship  i 
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^B             199;  inlegacy  i  517;  of  freedom 

interdictio  aqua  et  igni  i  45                            ^^^| 

^H             L  311 ;  ill  Hiipuldtion  it  17 

interdictum,  general  character  ii  441 ;            ^^H 

^f       imprigoDiBcnt  for  debt  ii  431,  432 

procedure  ii  443                                         ^^H 

}            impuberes,  maximutn   age  i   101;    re- 

de aqua  cotiidiana  et  ae»tlva  i  506             ^^^| 

quire  i^ordiani  i  93,  103;   their 

de  aqim  ex  castella  ducenda  i  507               ^^^| 

liability  i  loB,  ii  15,  187.  107,  130 

(k  arbiyribus  catdendi*  i  508                         ^^^1 

iDftlienability  of  ward's  land  i  108;  of 

de  cloaci*  i  fo8                                                ^^^| 

Italian    land    in    dowry   without 

de  Jluminibtut  1  411                                            ^^^| 

wife's  consent  i  141 

de  fouie      508                                                ^^^1 

in  bonit  i  438,  aliM>  n. 

de  glande  i agenda  i  509                                 ^^^1 

in  factum  actio  ii  179^  181 

de  hcmtine  It  hero  etkibendo  il  %i$               ^^^1 

in  rtm  actiomn  i  3,  cf,  i  281,  438,  443, 

de  itiuere  actuqne  privato  i  505                  ^^^1 

495;  in  rem  pt!rmi»»um  ii  481 

de  itinere  rejii^iendo  i  506                             ^^^H 

in  Tf^m  vmum  ii  345 

d£   liberit   exhibendit  et  ducendit  i            ^^^| 

incapacity   for   citizeoship  i  31;    for 

^H 

guardianRliip    i    100 ;      for    will- 

de  migrando  ii  106                                       ^^^1 

makLDg  i  175;  for  legacies  i  305, 

de  nwrluo  infer endo  i  391                             ^^^| 

379  i    for   alienatioD    i    430   eq. ; 

de  prectjtio  i  44S6                                            ^^^| 

otherwiae  with  trnats  i  367,  381 

de  remtMgionibut  i  519                                    ^^^^ 

inci^rta  ptrmna  i  194,  306 

de  rivit      507                                                ^^H 

ince^tuotiB  marriages  i  139 

de  iuperficie  ii  176                                          ^^^| 

indefen»ii9  ii  438,  472  sqq. 

de  tabulis  ezhibendi*  i   185                           ^^^H 

indict iu  opt r arum  i  87 

de  t/i      461                                                      ^^^1 

iutamy  ii  326,  319 

de  vi  armata  i  465                                        ^^^1 

in/am  1  104,  ii  15 

de  via  publica  i  411                                           ^^^B 

injitialio  don  bled  damages  il  183 

fraudutorium  ii  173                                          ^^H 

ingtnui  i  18;  snlC  to  determine  i  49 

ne  quid  in  loco  pubUco  flat  i  411                ^^^B 

in  Jure  cessio  i  415 

ne  quid  in  loco  sacra  fiat  i  413                   ^^H 

ininry  ander  Ux  Aquilia  ii  186 

ne   vi»  Jiai   ei  qui  in  po*«,  miti(U9           ^^^| 

iv^uriamm  actio  ii  iio 

^^1 

in  integrum  reaiitutio  ii  ^59*  I'jtt  etc. 

po»»egKorium  ii  436                                                 ^M 

in  ju4  vocart  ii  533 

quern  fundum  i  439                                         ^^H 

inojkioii  test,  querela  i  iti 

quam  hereditatetit  i  jBf                                 ^^^H 

in  pertonmn  actio  i  3 

quod  legatorum  i   140                                      ^^^| 

inquilinuM  ii  171,  105;   Bpecial  inter- 

quod in  aui  clam  i  520                                 ^^^| 

dict  ii  ro6 

quorum  bouorum  i  339                                   ^^^| 

inManire   distingnished  from  furere   i 

Salviamtm  1113                                                      ^M 

111   D. 

uti  posjttdetit  i  460,  524                                 ^^fl 

instalments  yearly  i  153;  ii  83 

i  461                                                     ^^^M 

inMiitor  ii  249 

interest  on  loans  It  70,  71;  maximum            ^^^| 

imtitoria  actio  ii  149 

rate  ii  74;  in  bon.  fid.  actions  ii           ^^H 

iTtstitutio  heredix  i   187 

89;  maritime  ii  75                                    ^^H 

imtrumentum   ^stoisk/  *  plant/  etc.    i 

intercHt,  plaintiff's  ii  109,  etc,;  must           ^^| 

339;     'docnment'  i  340;   ii  396; 

be  money  interest  ii  14                               ^^| 

dotale  i  37;  tmnumissionia  i  37 

inierroffatio  in  Jure  ii  399                                 ^^H 

imnta  in  a  river  i  418;    *a  block  of 

ex  interrogaiioTid  (in  Pompeian  quit-            ^^| 

bnilding'  i  4 14;  ii  149 

tance)  ii  61  n.                                            ^^^1 

intentio  in  formula  ii  354,  359 

interruption  of  posseBRion  i  470                    ^^^1 

inter cesi in  of  women  ii  268;    of  tri- 

intestate Buecession  atatutahle  to  free^            ^^| 

bunes  ii  479 

bom     i   118   sqq.;     praetorian    i           ^^H 

R.  II, 

^M 
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^^^K                158  aqq, ;  to  freedman  i  ^76  sqq. ; 

lapilU  icttt*  i  519                                   ^^^^| 

^^^^T              ^^  poiti,  on  iBteatacj  i  158 

larva  ft  habitu  i  198                                ^^^H 

^^V               intettubiUt  i  175;  iiijon.  t 

Latini  coluniarii  i  19;  Jmiani  I  38,      V 

^^m                intra  pide*  quinque  i  450 

179                                                           1 

^^H                 invecta,  iUata,  etc.y  pledged  Li  145 

/^fi7<ir<?  ii  438,  471,  474  n.  3                        ■ 

^^m               island,  new  i  418 

Luiium  inajus^  and  mtttia  i  33              ^^^B 

^^M               ItftLic  land  i  141,  4^4,  436 

laudare  auctarem  ii  257  n.  i                 ^^^| 

^H               1 498 

ledger  ii  380                                           ^1 

^^M                 iUrttth  {fnamimi»sionis)  i  39 

Ugare  1  173  n.  3 

^H                johider  of  issue  ii  461 

kffatum  i  393—356;  tidi  mode  i  33a 

^H                 juhere  ii  111 

Uge    acquitiHo   i   415;    lege  agcre  ii 

^H               j«<J*«  ii  3ai»  of.  ii  318;  Judicem  ferre^ 

339  n- 

^H                        9umeTe,  ticeipere,  recmarf  n  351; 

Itgn  Julian  on  prooedore  it  347 

^^H                        judici»  poMtulatw  ii  J45 

legis  itctto  11  339 

^H                jurfiVafii^  ii  199,  438  n.  3,  431 

legitimus,  wheu  t«olmio«l  i  95  tu  j  ef. 

^H                 judhatitm  «ci£tn  ii  3 84 

ii  403  n,  3 

^H                 judicio  dr/ertdere,  pad  h  459,  381  n.  3 

fftT  'termut'  'condition/  i}idfi£ijiiij436. 

^H                judicio  ifUtcndi  put   by  Juf^tinian  for 

ii  167;  commiMMoria  in  ^«fucia  ii 

^H                        ni^tiTioni  ii  335  n> 

loo;  iu  pledjB^  il  ito;  in  salea  ii 

^H                jiidieiuvt  ii  349;  ifpifirrtum  ii  403;  im- 

i6si  praediatoria  i  480 

^H                         prria  rorifi /irif^i  ji  403;  CatcdlMt' 

Ux  *  statute*  i  6,  7  ;  not  accesaible  i  9  s. 

^H                        num  v«f  «£cu^arium  u  446.     See 

Aebiitia  ii  347                                       ^^^H 

^H                       also  actio 

Aetia  Sentia  I  30                               ^^^| 

^H                  JuUani  postumi  i   T93 

Appuleia  ii  30                                      ^^^H 

^H                jriiNf;il<}  i  498 

Aquilia  ii   186                                        ^^^H 

^H                 Juni^^ni  i   38,  94 

At  ilia  i  98                                           ^^H 

^H                jumre  in  Tif^wt  ii  416 

Atinia  i  475                                          ^^^| 

^H                jurtjfforuru/tt  i  14,  ii  409 

Calptirnia  n  71                                  ^^^H 

^H                 Jm#  cundi,  agendi,  etc,  i  498 

Cicertia       31                                        ^^^H 

^H                juH  fftTttium  i  5,  19 

Cincia  1  536                                       ^^^| 

^H                ^u#  honorarium  i  13 

Cluiidia  i  95,  474                                "^^^H 

^H               ^t»  Lafri  i  23 

CorwUa,  of  wills,  i  310;  of  sureties        V 

^m                jm  naturale  i  17 

ii  33;  of  in/uWdtf  ii  314;  of  for-        M 

1                       jus  novfun  statnere  ii  353 

geri^B  i  180                                            H 

^^^               jiisjurandum  optiramm  i  86 

Ctepereia  1  443                                      ^^H 

^^M                  de  calumnla  ii  386 

curiatu  de  imperio  i  10                       ^^H 

^^H              JUM    trium    tiberorum    i    19,   ioi»  171 ; 

Fabia  de  plagiariia  ii  330;  i  33          ^^^B 

^^1                     4jiiatfuar  i   171;    duorum  i  373^ 

Falcidia  i  345                                                ^ 

^V                      i»4  Ir.  fib.  gtanted  i  381  n.  4 

i^w/a  Cawiwia  i  33;   oL  i  183                   M 

^^M                jusnta  ii   iii 

Fwna   dtf   itponm  ii  30;    t<*r(im^n'          H 

^^M              jiittttti  nuptial  i  117 

taria  I  344                                            ^^| 

^H               Juij^i  /}Of«i*««io  i  453  ;  tervitUM  i   [8 

HorUmia  i  6                                        ^^H 

^H               Justinian's  leKiflation  i  Pref.  p,  v 

t/uiia    c^rfucana   i   333;    de   adul-  ^^B 

terii*  i  34.   J  35,  141;   de  eeaioM         ■ 

^H               ftaf^idaniim  i  340 

i*om>nim  ii  438;   de  vi  publica  H          H 

535;  repeiundariifiv  1  474                          H 

^^m               lae«io  enormia  l  149 

Julia  on  marriage  i  130,  133,  139,          W 

^H               liLud  b«qi]Gathed  i  344 

Mfi.  379                                                      J 

^^B              laud  of  ward  uu&  alieDftble  i  108;   of 

Jul  in  et  Pkiutia  i  475                          ^^fl 

^^1                     dowry  1  141 

Julia  et  Titia  i  98                               ^^H 
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lex  (continued) 

^ij!^>?n«  'balfinceholiier*  i  178,  413  n.           ^^H 

J  Hit  a  municipal  in  u  317  n.   2 

licence  to  jari8€0QBults  i  14,  ii  409               ^^^| 

Julia  iif  vice^ima  i  188,  ii  32  n. 

licittitio  fructuttm  n  445                                     ^^^| 

Junta  Norbana  i  38 

liffna  h&qne.iithed  i  343                                       ^^^| 

Junid  Vetlaea  i  191 

liffnum,  lifttt.   ptiMt.  contra  i  144                       ^^^^1 

Laaforia,     Se©  Itx  Plaetoria 

linujn  ill                  i  343                                      ^^^h 

Malacitana  i  479 

liquet  ttoH  u  417                                                     ^^^H 

M^mili4i  i  450 

li»=rei  ii  342  u. ;  eantestatat  inchoata           ^^^| 

3tin{cia  i  21 

^^^1 

Papia  Poppara  i  130,  148,  379,  383 

litem   mam  facere  ii  415;   jurare   in           ^^^| 

Pfipiriti  i  408  n,   1 

litem  ii  4 16                                                ^^^| 

•                 PeMolania  ii  [98 

litit  conte«tatio  ii  403                                       ^^^H 

1                 Pciwnm  i  54 

litiffiota  res  ii   140                                               ^^^^| 

1                  Pinnria  ii  343 

litter  arum  ohliffntio  ii  64,   279                          ^^^H 

,                  PiaeUtriti  i    113 

Htm  i                                                                  ^^^m 

plant  in  Papiria  i  13 

lo&Q    {comm&datum)  ii   91  ^    {muiuum)           ^^^| 

PoeUlia  \\  305,   310 

66                                                             ^H 

1                 PiiWi7iti  ii   184 

Iccatio  ii  169                                                        ^^^1 

/^Ktiria   i  69 

locupUt  ii  336,  416                                            ^^H 

J                  Scribonia  i  503 

loctM  i                                                                    ^^^1 

5ifi(i  ii  71 

lucrative  acquiflitioDB  i  3(0;  ii  18                 ^^^H 

Fdferia  ii  456 

lugere  ii  330                                                       ^^H 

V'alUa  ii  430 

luminum  tervitu*  i  499  d.    i  ;    lumina            ^^^| 

Fi«^Wca  i  40 

recipere     501  n.                                        ^^^H 

JVoHMi  i  193  n,  4,  345 

^^H 

libel tu*  i  If 5,  419 

mad.     See  furioim§                                          ^^^| 

1              iife<rr  i  51  j  liheri  loco  i  48 

magiMter    in    Kates    in    bankruptcy   ii            ^^^H 

libtra  pecnli  ttdminiMtratio  i  55 

480;  of  tax  compaBit'B  ii  {33;  of           ^^^| 

lib f rati »  i^ama  i  46 

a  ehip  ii  149                                           ^^^H 

i*  form  (to  /--(7«t/i  i   333  J  lib.  per  aet  et 

magistrates   li>cal,   limited    power    of           ^^^| 

libmm  ii   185,  299 

i  515;  liable  to  wardfl  i  112                    ^^^| 

liberi  i  31;  wide  meamog  i  9311.,  151  ; 

mahjicium  no  baais  for  partnership  ii            ^^^| 

vulgo  concepti  i  ji;  patrem,  ma- 

no                                          ^^1 

trem  iequnntur  i  10  j    ttn<!  liberit 

jmincep*  i  481                                                       ^^^H 

i  363;    in^irr  Ubtrot  i   18911.;   «j; 

MaticinuM  i  42                                                     ^^^H 

liberi*  i  343  ;   Uberorum  quatren- 

mancipation  i  423,  177;  carried  guar-           ^^^H 

doTum  mma  i  39.  1 17  ;  jkj  fn*«« 

antj    ii     156,     15;    n.  ;     use    in           ^^^B 

lib.  i  381  n. 

adoption  i   75  ;    in   freeing   from           ^^^| 

liim   et  parattf*,  saving  of  legacieB 

power  i  74;   by  alaves  i  425                   ^^^1 

to  i  351 

mancipi  ret  i  424                                                ^^^B 

liber tas    not    ftdmittiog    valuaticni    ii 

jiuiihcipium  i  423,  486  n.  1  ;  m  ma$%cipiQ           ^^^| 

341;  favour  shewn  to  1  49,  366 

i  73;  poeitiun  of  persons  in  i  76               ^^^| 

tibertinus  1   18,  ^t 

manduta,  imperial  i  9,  131                             ^^^1 

liber  tut  i  r8  ;   position   i  81 ;   ftRBign* 

mandator^  aa  guarantor  ii  121                        ^^^B 

meot  i  81 ;   under   praetor's  pro- 

mandatum       116                                                 ^^^H 

tection   i  89;   tenlenariu*  i  270; 

mirnett      408                                                            ^^^H 

or<!mu*   i   28;    ufie  in    notice   of 

Muniii  nctionet  il   155  n.                                  ^^^B 

divorce  i  155 

manum  coiiterere  ii  340  n.                                 ^^^H 

Hfrra  ii  185 

fminu  milit'tri  ii  441                                            ^^^H 

Hbrahui  i  486 

maniimissioD,   formal  i  25;   informal          ^^^| 

^H 

^^^^^bt^^^     index  of  Words  and  Mattef^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^k               i   56;  direct  by  will   i   36*   18: 

modus^  limitation  of  use  i  329,  ii   166; 

^^^^H                indirect  tbroagh   heir   i   37  ;    by 

action  de  modo  a^ri  ii  156  n. 

^^^^H               statute  i  35;  age  required  i  30;  in 

Mohatra  U  68  n,  3 

^^^^H               (mud  of  crt'diiora  i  31;  purchase 

moneylending  in  England  ii  399  n, 

^^^^H                by  slave  i  jg;  ooDditioDb  i  319; 

tMurfiri  in  iibtfrtate  i  37 

^^^^H               bj  trust  i  305  sqq.,   368;   rarely 

mora  as  condition  of  interest   li    89, 

^^^^1               granted  by  Augustus   i   74  ti.   1; 

94  ;     in    rei    vindicatio    i    44 1  ; 

^^^^H                under    rescript    uf    M.    Aureliui 

hered.   pHith  i   284;    on   part   of 

^^^H                  i  35;    by  forei^Tners  i  38 

heir  i  360 

^^^^^          manumiriBioii   in   coemption  i  73;   of 

mc/rfjTw,  in  redhibition  ii  15 1;  MontifruM 

^^B                         cbildren  i  74,  77  ;  in  adoption  i  75 

ii  338 

^^M                munumissor  paren*,  riglit  to  bon.  pot9. 

moTds  'custom*  i  7,  of,  139;  jud^  de 

^^H                         £.    tab.   i    354;    £:rtran€tu  i    764, 

vtoribus  i  157,  cf.  i  I46;  vu  factu 

^m                pf.  74,  96 

moribui  ii  446,  514  sq.,  53a  n^ 

^H                manumi$»orU  eopmti  x  178 

morte.  Cincia  removftur  i  529 

^H                 fR<];iu4:   wife    in  manu  i  6$,  94,    I36« 

mortgage,   English  ii  99 

^^1                            189;   women  i  71 

morn**  cauta  d^n^ttio  i  530;  capere  i 

^^1                  r^umu^  t7(;V(rrio  ii  423,  415,  426 

53' 

^^1                  niartf  oommou  to  ail  i  409 

mother,  inheritance  from  i  325,  260 

^H                 marriage:  coiiditioDB  i  5K,  137;   defi- 

mother's  claim  to  inherit  i   223;    as 

^^^^^                  nition    i     117,    138   n.;    purpose 

cognate   i   361  ;    not  a    guardian 

^^^K               i  59,    117  D.,    [34;   age  i    [31; 

i  100;   nor  defender  iu   court    ii 

^^^^H               difltinctive    mark    i     r33;     witb 

369 

^^^^^V                  CousinR  i  118  n. ;  witb  wife's  sister 

mourning  ii  330 

^^^^B                  i  139  n  ;  witb  freed  woman  i  135; 

Muciafui  cautio  i    ^18;  praetumpiio   i 

^^^V                 free  i  137;  dissolution  of  i  133; 

.65 

^^^^L                 gifts   during  i  159;   ptjnalties  in 

rnunu*  'gift'  i  86  n.  2;   to  wife  i  164 

^^^^B                 default  of  i  379 

muiidim  muitehrii  i  343 

^^^^■^          marBhaUing  of  debts  ii  54 

muri  i  409 

^^F                 materfamilittt  i  51,  68  n. 

mutiium  ii  66 

^^M                  matfrtfm  i  363 

^^M 

^^B                  matnm&mum  Jwttnm  i  30 

^^H 

^H                  medical  expenses,  of  mandatee  ii  1^0; 

Narbo  ii  453.  458 

^^B                           under  Ifx  Aquilin  it    (93 

natalibui  reAtitulu*  i  9a 

^^M                  media  iemponi  mm  nocent  1   193 

nation  of  slave   to  be  stated  ii  151, 

^H                  mdior  comUcio  in  aales  ii  165 

16S 

^^M                  mente  eaptu*  i   ii[  n.,  131,   176 

natural  children  opposed  to  adoptive 

^H                  mtTcu  ii  169 

i   Its*  189,  270;  under  lex  Pupia 

^H                 metm   ii   216;    ground   for  reinstate- 

i  90,  381 ;  alimony  for  i  81 

^H                         ment  li  163 

naturaU*  pmitMnia  i  452;  ohligaHo  ii 

^H                  military  service^  excaB<?H  from  guardian- 

t,  cf.  80 

^^m                         sbip  i  116 

nauHcum  J'aenu»  ii  75 

^H                   militia  '  a  service -post '  i  337 

necessary,  expenditure  i   151  ;   heir   i 

^H                  mines,  fructnary's  right  i  485  ;    con- 

197,  J  98.  329 

^^P                           denination  to  i  44 

fifciere  ii  396 

^H                   minors   under  caretakers    I    133;   re- 

neiiotmmm  tjeUio  ij  123 

^H                         instatement  ii  359 

mffotium  '  lawsuit '  ii  234                   ^^^| 

nepoi  as  own  heir  i  189                      ^^^| 

^H                        i  166;   legatees  i  354;  in  general 

nfxum  ii  296;   inirt'  ii  301,  303;    oa      1 

^B 

ii  306                                                     M 

MHIIH^I 
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1              nm  rettitmt  ii  355,  411.  of.  358  n. 

ob  rem  i  530;  ii  77                                          ^^H 

1              nomen  in  deecnptions  i  195*  307;  heir 

ohBequium  i  84                                                   ^^^| 

to  bear  teautor^s  i  59  n. 

obitiffnare  \  t8o;  ii  408                                    ^^^| 

nomen  *m  debt,'  legatum  l  332  ;  facere 

occuptintis  mrtior  cMt  eondicio  ii   140,           ^^^H 

ii  7B6, 191  :  arearium  116^;  bonum 

^^M 

ii    167,    393  ;    regarded    in   actio 

oconpatioQ  ae  title  i  415                                 ^^^| 

pro  Mocio  ii   131,  491 

ojitium  judictjt  ii  411  sqq«                                ^^^H 

nominatim  »expre«sly*   i    99,    173  n.» 

omis»a  raum  tettumentt  I  304                          ^^^H 

190,  cf>  I  34 

omnit  cama  i  441                                               ^^^H 

flOffimMrn  die*  i  381 

ope  cowilio  fur  turn  factum  ii  103                  ^^^f 

mm    wrongly    inserted    or   omitted   ti 

operae  tiherU  i  85;   *ervi  i  315,  319,          ^^^| 

448  n.  1 

496 ;    rx    operii    *uiit    vel    ex   re           ^^H 

non-feasance  ii   t8;  cf.   189 

7W*tra                                                             ^^H 

mmttio   ii   38  ;    by  son 9   or  slaTes  ii 

Optimo  jure  legntum  i   395                                 ^^H 

4' 

optimH«  m<i.rimu^que  fundus  I  i^j  n.;           ^^^H 

Novels,  Justinian's,  voL   i   Pref,  p.  i 

optimum  trittcum  Africum  ii  34              ^^^H 

novieiu*  tervm  u  rfo 

option  in  le^aciea  i  339;  of  ganrdian          ^^^| 

noxa  ii  153;   Ticjjti*^  dtdere,  not  dflfe» 

i  94;   in  atipulations  11  19                     ^^^| 

ii  153  n, ;  m>xcf»i  riocrer*  ii  153  n,\ 

orafio  of  emperor  i  7                                      ^^^H 

sareire  ii  198,  351  n. 

380                                                        ^^^1 

nojTd  mpwf  tequitur  ii   193,   tgS,  108, 

orcinm  libtrtiut  i  38                                            ^^^| 

'»5» 

ormimi'nta  in  legaoieB  i  341;  of  horses,          ^^H 

noxal   surrender  of   children   ii   258, 

^^^1 

309 

ownership,  restrictions  on  i  414                    ^^^^ 

iirijifl  ii  351  n. 

^^H 

nudii  ptictio  ii  7 ;  raffo  ii  284  n. 

pactum    ii    6;     attached    to   bon.  Jid,          ^^^| 

nudum  domimtitn  i  438  ;    nuduM   tuua 

GODiract  ii  8 ;   to  muinum  ii  %;           ^^^| 

i  496 

to  dowry  i   [45 ;   to  mancipation          ^^^| 

fittJwifMi  uno  vendere  i  370;  mancipare 

ii    [oi;   to   sale   ii  139;    de  mm          ^^^| 

i    539,   ii    103 ;    Ni*mfl«Jt  cohre   ii 

petendo  ii  6r                                              ^^^| 

169  D. 

paftaiwrum  tegttifue7tta  i  218                            ^^^H 

iiwricMjwieti  ptcnnia  ii  306 

painting  as  title  i  421                                    ^^^^| 

Nitiicujxi^io  in  wills  i   17S;  in  maDci- 

paraphfrna  i  148                                               ^^^f 

pations  i  436 

pantrii  ii  193                                                    ^^^| 

nuntiatio  op.  novi  i  ^17 

parewt  mnnumi*sor  i  254                                 ^^^H 

nnntium,  per  i  403,  405;    ii  87,  etc. 

par*  pro  indivito  ii  31                                     ^^^H 

nuntium  remittert  of  divorc*:  i  135  n*, 

parte*  cotteurm  ^Hunt  i  391S                             ^^^| 

150  ^^  3 

partis  it  pro  parte  Ktipufatione*  i  335,          ^^^H 

nupiiae  i  127.    See  marriage 

^^M 

partition    of    inheritance    i    388  ;    by          ^^^1 

oath  ii  394;  as  condition  of  heirship 

legacy                                                         ^^H 

i  199;  or  of  legacy  i  317 

passenKer  (vector)^  protection  of  ii  1 78*         ^^^| 

oats  hurt  barley  ii  j88  n. 

t8i;incaBeofgeneralaTemgeii  J77          ^^H 

ohlftium  hirtnm  ii  215 

paulu,  de  pecnri^  ii  212                                      ^^^H 

obligation  1  2;  ii  r ;  strict  11  10;  honae 

pater  est  qurm  nupiiae  denwn»irant  I  58           ^^^^ 

Jidei    ii  88;    tranflfej    of    ii   45; 

pater  jiduciariuM  i  75                                         ^^H 

discharge   ii   49;    releaae    ii    55; 

pairia  potest oj^  i  57;   removal  of  i  77;           ^^H 

aemi'delictal  ii  183;   «x  delicto  E 

con f erred  by  grant  163^  position           ^^B 

199;   noxal  ii  353;   natural   ii  i, 

of  children  1  64                                               1 

80  ;  perpeittatur  culpa  ii   18 

patriinoiuum  i  377,  408                                      ^^^| 
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^^H                 patrimuM  i  69  n.  3 

poertae  Btrviu  \  44                                 ^^^^| 

^^M               patmn  1  S^  i    BQcoej^sion    to  Bomau 

poUkiiatio  i  533                                     ^^ 

^^M                      freedmen,   general    view    i    370; 

poHt{fice8  prt^aitie  over  adrogatioaa  i  60 ; 

^^^^^                posaesKioQ    of    freedman'ei    estate 

over  private  tacra  i  3S7 

^^^^H                e.  tab,  i  373;  tiitej;t&ie  i  176;  to 

ports  i  409 

^^^^^H                estate  of  Latin  frf^dnien   i   379; 

posaesKioD   i  451 ;   civil  and  uaturaJ 

^^^^^H               oanectting  framiuleDt  tLota  of  freed- 

i  451;  Jwstu  and  injmta  i  453  0. ; 

^^^^^                 maD  ii   176 

in  dfimtii  ittjtcti  i  454.  5'o»  5»3; 

^^H                 Pmtlinrm  fictio  ii  173 

leada  to  Ubucapjon  i  467;  characl*?r 

^^M               paymeut.   wbat   19   ii   50;    to   whom 

of  i   471;   required  in   inL  de    ri 

^^M                        gbouhl  be  made  ii  51;    tender   of 

i  463 ;  tU  in  atmata  1  465,  ii  515  ; 

^m 

misMiu  in  poi^fiaiontm  for  legatees 

^^H                 peeora^  pecufle*  i  343 

i  354;  %n  dom,  etc,  i  521 ;  poa»eB- 

^H               peeulium  i  54;  free  niAn&gement   of 

si  on  through  otbers  i  437,  454  ; 

^^^^^                  i  55  ;   rra*(r<frwtf  i  66 ;   d^   peculio 

pmaetsiontti  furium  i  478;  caturan* 

^^^^^L                actio  ii    138^    mstie  U8e  of    term 

poH»etmwniK  mtttare  i  474 

^^^^^P               i   54  n.;  could   be  used   to   gain 

ptist€**io  botwrum,     S«e  btmortim 

^                       freedom  i  310;  betjueAtlied  i  337 

p4>BseB6or  in   viDdionlionit   i   439 ;    in 

^^1                pecttnia,  in  early  law  i    1740.,  ii  31 

eervitadea  i  504;  of  inheritance 

^^H                 prctinia  crrttiUi   ii  31,  68 

i  ^83 

^^B                 peualtj  111  HtipuIationH.     See  poena 

p<mtt>tor  =  owntt  i  451 ;  pro  po$tettore 

^^H                 pmdere  in  vacimm  i  480  n. 

puf^idtre  i  471 

^^H                 ptrreifrini  i  19  ;   mfirdage  witfi  RoumnB 

pomidtre  JistinguiBhed  from  in  prnttet- 

^^B                          i  3[,  39;  obtaining  citizenBliip  by 

Kione  ttse  i  453,  454.  513*  ii  481 

^^^^^                  gmnl  i  13;    in  HUretyi^liip  ii  30; 

potnideri  et  prtf»cribi   ii   480*  482  n, ; 

^^^^H                whether  ca|mble  of  iitt.  oblig.  ii 

pn«4.  vendique  ii  433 

^^^^F                66;  praetor  for  tbeir  Buita  ii  312 

pOiHimininm   as  regards  Hiatus  i  41 ; 

^^H                perhibtre  tfntinionimn  \  434  n. 

wills  i  310;  property  aud  fanidy 

^^H                per.^crihere  ii  iqi 

ii  164 ;  of  chattels  ii  265 

^^V                j^ffrfifi^n'  i  194 ;  ^{2  t^if^w  petiinet  x  ill 

pQttnlare  ii  316 

^^1                pflitio  hrrtditath  i  ^81 

postulaiio  judici*  ii  345 

^^1                 petitoria  jtrrmHii  i  443 

poitumi,  wben  leMitimato  \ii%  as  own 

^^B                  philoKopberB   exouKt^d  from  guardinn- 

heirs  i  i8S,  190,  191  n.;  Aquiliam^ 

^H                        Abip  i  117;  how  paid  ii  449 

Vellaeani,  Jut  tana  191, 193;  alieni 

^^H                 ptffntralicia  actio  ii   103 

i  »94 

^H                pj\f/norw  CfjjJto  ii  115;  by  magistratea 

potit/ria  mminatio  i  ti8 

^m              ii  440 

pot^atoi  i  52,  57 ;    ftaAcTf  in  potettaU 

^H                 pifjnm  ii  99,  102;  tacit  ii  105  ;  Bale  of 

"  ^55 

^H                        ii  id3;  pledge  of  ii  113;  yu>mmi« 

poverty  considered  1  117,  441 

^H 

pp.,  i,e.  pntpoititum  i  8 

^H                 /)t^u/t  i  37 

pro^ffepfio  i  240.  191 1  398,  372 

^H                 piacf.re  ii  484 

pratid^*  et  prardta  i  478;   pro  praede 

^^H                  plea.     See  except io 

litiu  vitidiciarum  ii  385                  ^^^H 

^H                 plehUcitum  i  6^  7 

praediatnrtt  i  480                                   ^^^H 

^^H                  pltidge.     See  piftniix 

praedittm  i  47S,  498                               ^^^H 

^H                phiialitj  of  guardianabips  i  r[6 

pratdo  i  283,   47]                                     ^^^1 

^^B                  plurh  petit  to  ii  360 

pnte/ectHa  vitfiiib^ux  ii  210                      ^^^| 

^^1                 j^orrif]  in  appnintment  of  heir  i  199; 

pnifjiidieium    1    49,    92,    ii   3ri    359i^^| 

^H                        in  bequest  i  304;  in  stipulations 

^^H 

^^1                       ii  i^  19;  in  arbitrations  ii  310 

praeifgare  i  301                                      ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^      ^''^  ^^F^*^^f!^P 

'!^^^^^^^^^^^R^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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^P      praehgata  dot  i  335 

1114  n.  t ;  oannot  alienate  by  lum>          ^^H 

praescriptio  i  4831  ii  370 

^H 

^^       pra^seriptig  verbii  li   179 

pnrchaae.     See  emptio                                   ^^^M 

^K      profget  ii  313 

^^H 

^H      praegfare  i  4 ;  eat^<im  i  441 ;  ^tf  rtbiu 

quadrupUx  judieittm  ii  315                              ^^^| 

^H               r^cf**  praettari  i  441 

guafr^r^,  of  getting  ohildren  i  J27  n.            ^^H 

^V      praeteitati  i  64  n.  i 

quaeitor  i  7                                                        ^^H 

praetor  i  10,  ii  3M,  351 ;  pertffrinus  ii 

quanli  re»   erit    ii   355,    356;    quanti                  J 

311 ;  tuttlariM  i  99 

plurimi  ii   186                                                 ^^H 

praetorian  heir  i  137  i  praetorian  will 

guarfii  (iti  J  Pf'i  i  6[  ;  Fahidia^  i  346;            ^^^| 

i  256  11, ;  guftrdiiuL  i  98 

to  defeat  qaerthi  inoff.  tf»l,  i  313              ^^^| 

preearium  i  406,  506 

qit^rfla  inqffi^w*i  tatUim^nti  1  1 1 1                   ^^^^H 

pregnancy  afteert^  in  ease  of  woman 

quidquid  paret   dare   oportere   i  554,            ^^^| 

divorced     i     166;     by    widow    i 

^H 

.fi7 

Quiritium^  owner  ex  jure  i  424,  428             ^^H 

price  in  money,  oharactonstic  of  sale 

quittanoo  ii  59                                                     ^^^| 

ii  13R,  181 

quod  ejm  ii  523  n.  2                                         ^^H 

prison  of  creditor  ii  307,  417  n.  a 

quod  hutrtgt  ii  356 ;  quod  faeere  pa§-           ^^H 

profmre  caitMam  (under  ler  Aelia  Seritiit) 

ii  416                                                    ^^^1 

i  38 ;  trroreni  i  39 

quod  jm»u  ii  137                                                    ^^^| 

pTQcinciu*  \  176 

quod  ri  nut  clam  interdict  i  510                    ^^^| 

procoHBui  ii  313 ;  Cicero  aa  proc*  i  12 ; 

^^1 

jurisdiction  over  manumiasious  i 

rapina  i  216,  317                                                ^^H 

36  n*  7 

raUim  rem  habere  Bttpulation  ii  383               ^^H 

'             ProcuUani  i   15.     8e«  SaMninui 

ratification  ii  1 1 7                                                ^^^| 

procurat'fr,  acquinition  through  i  437 ; 

ratio,   of   accounts    ii    291 ;    ratiami           ^^H 

^K             ad  Uttm  ii  379 ;  omnium  botu>rum 

redder e  i  321 ;  atraria  ratio  ii  455            ^^H 

^V             ii  379;  in  rrtn  «mim  ii  49 

receipt  ii  ^9                                                        ^^1 

prodigiu  i  121 »   176,  ii  449 

recepticia  dot  i  138,  of,   136  n.;  actio            ^^M 

I           profeBsora  of  law^  how   paid   ii  449; 

88                                                                ^H 

H                  i  rt7 

re  cepi  u  tn  atrjen ta  ri  ii  88 ;  arbi eri  ii  3 2 1 ;             ^^H 

^H     promu»io  ii   17^    13 

tiauiarum  ii  178                                               ^^^| 

^m     pTomlMor  fide  i  19,  30 

recipere,  g^^neral  use  i  538;   in  ease-             ^^H 

^r     pnmuw^mr^  ii  398,  41 1 

meats  i  501,  534  aqq*;    rect£  n-             ^^M 

proof,  buixlen  of  ii  409 

cipitur                                                           ^^B 

prvxeribere  ii  459,  480,  481  n. 

recoverers.     See  reeuperatoret                          ^^| 

protHtnr  i  114,  ii  jo6 

recupertUoret  ii  31$                                              ^^H 

provincial  iand  i  419,  430  n.,  ii  306 

redemptor   'ransomer'   i   42,    ii   164;             ^^| 

provocare  itneramfnto  li  342  ;  tpomione 

'contractor*  ii  175                                       ^^H 

ii  375  n. 

reditus  omnibtts  aimig  i  331                               ^^H 

pmdentet  jnru  i  7,   14 

re/erre  accrptum  ii  59,  188                                ^^H 

puhrrtax  i  102 

Eegulae,  Ulpian*8  i  Pref,  p.  viii                      ^^| 

pubiica  jttdieia  ii  318  n.  4 

Beguhis  i  43  u.,  ii  265  n.                                  ^^M 

pHblieaTti  i  478 ;  aution  against  it  935 

reinstotement.     See  reatitulio  in  in-            ^^H 

publice  emere  or  vttiire  i  481  n.  1 

Ugrum                                                          ^^H 

pii^ri  i  343 

releaae  ii                                                             ^^H 

pnpiHar  will*  i  203 

relegata  do9  i  335                                                 ^^H 

^m     pnpiilut   •  ward/   guardian's    admini- 

telegatio  *  baniflhnient  *  i  46                                ^^H 

^H            Btratioo  of  i  103;  suits  of  i  109, 

reliffios\i§  %  409                                                  ^^^| 

^H           I  If,  fri;  definition  of  i  133D.  a, 

Ttmiuio  of  A  notice  *  diicharged  '1518            ^^| 

^^^      562              Index  of  Words  and  Matters  ^^^^^^^B 

^H               remit t ere  nuntium  In  divorce  i  135 

Sabiniani  1   15;  dispate  od    Hj^poinU 

^^M               renounceniGni  of  legacy  i  508 

ment  of  gaardinn  before  heir  i  94 ; 

^H               repairt»  of  dowry  property  i  151  ;   by 

on  i^e  of  puberty  i  toz  ;  on  postti- 

^^m                       UBufruciiiary  i  485 

moos    chiliirt^n    i    188^    191;    od 

^H               repetttioD  of  legaoies  i  jpy 

trunsfer    of    inheritance    i     319; 

^^m                repUcatio  ii  367 

ftoqoiKition  of  legacy  1  394;  pend- 

^^M               repre^cDtaiiotif  different  kinds  i  401  ; 

ing  condition  i  295 ;  on  praeceptum 

^H                       in  fluits  ii  47 

i  199;  OD  legacy  to  one  in  patrnt^Ue 

^H                repromittere   i   510,   ii   19,    488  n.  S, 

I   306;    on   impOBflible   condition 

H 

i   317;    case  of    codicils    i    183; 

^H                repudiatio  of  a  legacy  ii  309 

legacy  of  Bhare  i  325;  on  specsifi- 

^^1                rrpiidnmt  i  134 

catioD    i    411 ;      acquisition    by 

^^1                res  =  U«  ii  341  n.;  /ur^ira  i  475;    in 

Blave«  i  434  ;  on  derelictioo  1416; 

^^H                       judicium  dediu'ta  n  388 ;  judicata 

on  huneflt  possession  i  471 ;  etipu- 

^^M                       ii  388 ;    litigiosa  ii  406 ;    matti^ipi 

lation  for  another  ii  15;  datio   in 

^H                      1  4  ^  3 »  ^^^^f'  "'^^^  i  409 ;  ^ fi '' t' fa  i  4 1 0 ; 

tfiltttum    ii  51;    novatioa  ii    59; 

^H                        ^tiit.  poti.  sine  re  i  439 

price  in  money  ii  138 ;  price  to  be 

^H               reteribere  ii  193 

ascertained    ii    141 ;    nt'xal    sur- 

^^^H                ^jJCTiifnfni  1  0 

reBder   ii    157,    158;    satisfaction 

^H                resolDtiTe  condition  ii   164 

after  enit  accepted  li  414;   man- 

^H                retpoiua  prudent  turn  17,   [4 

date  ii  119                                       ^1 

^H                 reittipulatio  li  387,  445,  48B  n,  3 

taerr  I  408;   nacra  privata  i  387          ^^H 

^H                 reittiUttio  in  inteffrum  of  minors  ii  159; 

sacravietitum  ii  340                                    ^^^| 

^H                          of   majoreg   ii    161  j    of    creditora 

flak\  coiitmct  of  ii  138                                V 

^H                       ii  374 ;  of  patron  ii  376 ;  of  heir 

ialtus  *  mountain  pastures  ^  i  459          ^^B 

■                          26 

salvum  fore  rtcipert  ii  179                    ^^H 

^H                 rfititutio   of  profits   i    441  ;    to   trust 

tarta  lecta  i  485                                        ^^W 

■                            heir  i  3*57.   370  sqq. 

saii*  dare  ii  381,  47$ ;  §ecundtifn  man-        ■ 

^H                refitriction»    on    amoant    of    legRcica 

cipitim  ii  ioi»  157                                      ■ 

■ 

Kat  if/at  ere  ii  42   n.  1                                         1 

^H                 retcnhotifi  from  dowry  i  150 

Bea'»hore,  delinttion  of  i  410;   build^^^H 

^H                 reuft  »tipuUndi  or  promitiendi  ii   11  \ 

iDg»  on  1  410.  411                          ^^1 

^H                          duo  rri  ii  ^6 

»ecare  paries  ii  424                                   ^^^| 

^H                 reverter.     See  posthminium 

second  will  i  208                                     ^^H 

^H                 reroeafiOt  domfim   ii  331 ;    tn  ditplum 

tectio  bonorum  ii  435   n,    t;  pra€dU9^^K 

^H 

i  48  a,  416  n,                                            ■ 

^H                 revoke  fl.  will  i  309 

sector  ii  435  n.  7,  481                                      ■ 

^H                 ri^k  of  a  tbln^  beqnefithed  i  316;  lent 

tecundtti  auctor  ii  rs*  n,  2  j  Jure*  i  203         1 

^H                        ii  91;    deposited   ii   94;    pledged 

n.  r                                                             1 

^H                        ii    106;     Bold    ii    145;    le&eed    ii 

security  ii  38 1  ;  to  be  given  by  pro-        1 

H 

curator  11  381,  476                                 ■ 

^H                river«»  public  i  4  n  ;  inierdiettitn  de  Win* 

senator    forbidden    to    marry    freed*       M 

^H 

women,  etc,  i  130                           ^^^| 

^H                 Romo,  its  practice  to  be  followed  eke- 

Seuatuitcomuttum  i  7                            ^^^| 

^H                         where  i  1 

AJiuianum  i  60  n.                                 ^^^H 

^H                 Eoman  law  not  territorial  i  16 

Aproniantim  i  368                              ^^^H 

^H                 mid  ca^m  li  146^  t  448 

ArticuUianmn  i  365                            {^^^H 

^H                  liufiliana  comtitutio  i   mi  n.  4 

CaitHMiitnum  i  380                               ^^^| 

^H                 KutlliaB,  his  f&mi\Utie  ii  373;  on  skve*B 

Claudianum    on    ooliabitation   with        V 

^^^^                Benricefl  i  89 

alaveB  i  4ii  ^i                                       M 
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^B       Sentthucorunltum  (oontinyed) 

tobrinxut     gobrino     propior     1     261^ ;           ^^^H 

^H            Dasnmianum  i  565 

niftrriage  of   i  138  a.  i                           ^^^| 

^B           Juneianum  i  36^5 

Mocieta*,  p&rtnerfihip  Ii  1^7,494;  com-            ^^^| 

^^H          Juventiantim  1  185 

pan  J  ii  133;  tenancy  in  common           ^^^| 

^^H           JMnjitinum  i  180 

ii  135;  teonina  ii  13}  ^  compared           ^^H 

^^H          LihonbiHum  i  1771  383  n.  i 

to  heirship  ii  491  ^  494                               ^^^H 

^^H          Mtictdonifumin  i  767 

toeio,  actio  pro  ii   1 18,  493                                ^^^| 

^^H          Neronlamtm  i  195 

tolarinm  'ground-rent'  1  411,  ii  176;           ^^^^ 

^^H          Orjitianum  i  135 

'snn  diar  ii  465  n.  i                                ^^^| 

^H          Pfgajtianum  i  38,  39,  371,  376 

soldiers'  wills  i  316,  377                                   ^^^| 

^^H          PcrtiiVrf/Tnim  i  380 

MoliduM  {coin)  ii  197,  199                                  ^^^| 

^H          Pfdficianiim  i   166 

ii  49                                                       ^^^H 

^^H          Sabihianum  i  61  n. 

iolvere  ii  49  n.;  tabulat  ii  401  n.                      ^^^| 

^^P          Siiaukmum  i   185 

tonticuM  morbuM  ii  338                                         ^^^H 

^^^            Terfultianum  i  133 

9ors  'principal  sum'  ii  71.  300                      ^^^H 

1                   TrebrUiamtm  i  370 

1                   VfUtifanum  ^    _ 

npecies                                                                  ^^H 
speoiii cation  i  431                                             ^^^| 

W^fffrtffrt  jtuiicis  ii  351,  41S 

apondeo  u                                                            ^^^| 

Sentfittiae  Panii  vol.  i  Pref.  p.  viii 

tpmttaiia  %  133                                                  ^^^| 

Sfparatio  bimorttm  ii  437 

^Qfuii)  ii  374,  444;  tponaions  or  spoii'           ^^^1 

tepuicrum  1  391 

^ionem  vincere  ii  375  u.  3                           ^^^| 

iequeater  ii  97 

Bporuor       39                                                          ^^^H 

wrnVtw  toK«   ftVfc  i  436 

stage-playerB  u  339  n.  3                                    ^^H 

servittit    pgrsomirum   i   4841    pratdi- 

If  are  p  Hedue,  of  appearance  in  court            ^^^| 

omm  i  497 

^H 

«fPtt«    i  17^   19;    maEumiiSHion  1  74; 

flat  utibtr  i  3  7 , 3  8 ;  «r  u  f » Ii  bera's  akild  i  3  3            ^^^^ 

positioD  i  51,  53 ;  liable  to  be  tor- 

ttatus, trial  of  i  50                                           ^^^| 

tured  i  54 ;  surrendered  noxally  » 

steliiormtH«       104                                               ^^^H 

54,    it  151;   appointment  ae  heir 

gttmtna  ttffjiationia  i  311 ;   eogmiiionit           ^^^M 

i  195;    enters  1   234;    conditiooi 

^H 

of  freedom  by  will  i  319;    stlpu- 

MtiUieidium  i  499                                                  ^^^H 

]jite»  for  KJftBt^r  i  431;  takes  by 

stipetidiarii  ftgri  i  439,  430  n.                           ^^^| 

mancipation    i   401  ;     nwranM   in 

Btipulatio    amplim    non   ptti     ii   383;            ^^^| 

liherUtU  i  37;  furfditnriiut  1  170; 

dolurn  malum   abeste  ii    15,  383;            ^^^H 

fugitivus  11   151 ;    claim    of  free- 

diiptan ii    15^,    158;   fructuaria  i            ^^^1 

dom  146?  subjeot  of  aedilea' edict 

487^    habere  licert  ii   tfS;    iilum            ^^^| 

1150;  giwjrt-marrlagei  169;  when 

dHi    ii    337  ;    judiciituni  solvi   ii            ^^^| 

can  bring  mawter  into  court  i  30. 

384;  mihi  H  Tiim  ii  14^  mihi  aut            ^^^H 

i                      57;  qtmni-wili  [  175  n.  3 

T  it  lit  Ii  15;  o/JirariiNt  i  86;  parti*            ^^^M 

ti^rvua  pocnae   i  44;  publicm  ii   134; 

ft  pro  parte  i    335,    370;  pridie            ^^^H 

rectpticim  i   136  q.;  *itte  domino 

quam  moriar  ii    16]    pro   pyarde            ^^^H 

i  18;  t'lciiriu*  i  55,  ii  143 

iiiit^  etc.  ii  385;  de  rato  habtndo            ^^^| 

set-off  ii  363 

^H 

ship,  bail  ding  gives  priTilege  i  40  n,  i 

atipnktioii  ii  1 1 ;  oeriain  and  unoer-           ^^^| 

tinendi  modo  leffatum  i  197 

ii  34                                                   ^^^1 

sine  rtf  bon,  pauA  139;  here*  i  241 

BtirpM  i  3)9,  331                                                ^^^1 

sUtere  rrum  n  336  n. 

Btreets.  oversight  of  i  410                               ^^^| 

elaves.    See  *enm 

ttricti  juri*  actio  a  mistake  ii  j  q«;            ^^^^ 

snalces  ii  199 

itricta  jiidicia  ii  10                                   ^^H 
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^^M               »uhlucare  i  509 

£mft«rielio  ii  8,  312                                 ^^^H 

^^H                gubscriptio  I  181 

trajticripticiii  nominibm  ii  385             ^^^H 

^^H                ruhtignare  i  479 

(ntftittriptio  ii  65,  383  n,,  393                ^^^^ 

^^H                itub*lttuttt*  i  103;    viil^ariii,  pupillarii 

transfer  of  inheritance  or  legacy  from'^^H 

^^B                  204 

heir.  etc.  by  tniHt  1  370                            H 

^^H                tuccfmio^none  in  legitimuhft^dittitibut 

tramferre  Judicium  ii  353;    obligatio-        H 

^^H 

n^-m  ii  45                                             ^^^ 

^^m                anfTcrADce,  tenant  on  i  466 

tran»latio  ii  347  n.  3                               ^^^^| 

^^B                Huictd^  i  110 

Trafujifidani  1  33                                      ^^^^^| 

^^H                «^f/«  tmmvnti  fmi  i  ig;   nuus  hcreni  18S; 

trea»urc?' trove  i  417                                 ^^^H 

^^H                       pro    tuo    puHBiihrt.    i    471;     tuae 

trespaaa  i  416  n.                                      ^^^^| 

^^H                        aetatU  Jierv  i  314 

tribunes  in  appointment  of  gaardiaos        H 

^^H                Sulla's  coDscriptioD  ii  468  sqq.;   law 

i  98 ;  appealed  to  in  private  cases         H 

^^H                         about   VoUUerrae  ii  531 

479                                                         ■ 

^^1                snperfuuf  n  176;  kuZo  c^JtJ  i  420 

tributaria  (prnfdia)  i  439                        ^^^H 

^^H                mperttiieM  ii  340  ti.  1 

tributoria  actio  ii  347                              ^^^H 

^^H                  grippe iUx  i  341 

trtnoctiutti  i  68                                          ^^^^| 

^^H                 tfurcii/e)  di-fringendo  i  470  n. 

cnpiieatio  n  367                                             ^M 

^^H                fiuretysliip  ii  19 

turba:  dumni  tn  ttirba/acti  ii  319                 H 

^^H                Burvejors,  actions  sgainBt  ii  136 

tnrpis  atiuta  li  83                                             H 

^^H                suKcipere  Uberm  i  64  n.  3^  198 

taUla  193;  mulierum  i   101 ;  impubf'          H 

^^H                auspectum  facere  i  119 

njfit  i  I03;  judicinm  tutriae  i  109,          H 

^^H               flUHpensive  conditian  ii   [64 

lu   n.   i;    in  tiittlum  suam  per-         ■ 

^^H                synfiraphae  ii  66  and  n.  2 

venire  i  ^2^                                               ■ 

Cufor   Atitiamts   i  98;   cff«cita  i  97;         fl 

^^B                tabulae  of  will  i   179;   of  Btipulation 

iiti^itfUif  J  93 ;  fahui  1114;  /^ittcm-         H 

^^^^H                 ii  1 3  ;  QifttTimihi  7  ii  403;  of  notice- 

rim  i  96;    honorariti*  i   106;    £«•         ^| 

^^^^^H               board  ii  4^S9  I  ^**  P   c<mtr(i  tabnias 

giiimti^  i  95;  opiivtts  i  94;  jirae-        ^H 

^^^^^^                  i  137  ;  *ttundum  Uthuhu  1  355 

tori  MX  i  9»  ;     temporariwt  i   98  ;  ^^^^ 

^^1                  /aorri  ^io  ii   356,  415 

ftupeceiM  i  119                                  ^^^^ 

^^H                ttmpm^  mode  of  rfcckoniog  i  30  n.  3 ; 

^^H 

^H                        ulilt  i  331*  ii  333 

uncia-^y  of  inheritatico  i  300                      ^M 

^^H                tender  of  payment  ii  53;    of  oath  ii 

HH*:iimum  faemn  ii  74                                    ^| 

^H               m 

unfit'   fiTitTi,  ntuk   leffilimi,  etc,  i  359         H 

^^H                 UHtamenti^jaciio  i   193,  155  »■  i 

H 

^^fc^         teBtumtnium  i  173;    nn>de  of  making 

tint tt-r*! ^fl*  i  377  ;  tran sfe reti oe  pfT  uni-         H 

^^^^^L                1   176;  inoJ^ioHum  i^ii;  irr'dum 

vernitntem  i  68  n.  3,  337  n*  3                   H 

^^^^^P               i  309,  3 jo;  vulitarr  i  316;  ruptiim 

ttr/>ana  praedia,  gervi^  etc.  i  497  n.                 ^| 

^^V                       i  307;  per  ae»  et  libram  i  177 

ujtit  as  mode  of  marriai^e  i  68                       H 

^^H                tettatio  i  403 ;  ii  459 

usucapio  i  467;  pro  pottietmre^  etc,   i  ^^^H 

^^B                tettet  to  wille  should  not  be  ifoinf«tjci 

471:  pro  herede  I  317                     ^^^| 

^^1                       i  179;  ID  Buiis  ii  408,  410 

ujsu  receptio  1  477                                      ^^^| 

^^H                tiiiuum  Junctym  i  43 1^  ii  313;  immit' 

umrtte  ii  74;  pttpillare*  i  105                 ^^^| 

^^M                        Undi  jus  i  500 

Ufrurpntlo  i  69                                               ^^^H 

^^H               toiture  i  54,  ii  408 

muM      497                                                     ^^^H 

^^H                trad  ere  rem  or  po»sef*ionfm  i  457  n. 

u«u4r/nj£fuf  i  4S4;    of  consamablea  i  ^^H 

^^H                tradith  i  436,  457 ;   brrvi  manu,  longa 

488;     granted   in   dowry   i    141;        ^M 

^^K                        mfinu  i  458 

fru€tQary*s  possession  ii  454,  5^6  ^^H 

^^H                trajfciitia  pecunia  ii  75 

uteudum  dare  ii  91                                    ^^^H 

^^^^k           trahiticium  edictum  i  ii 

uti  poitsidetia  i  460,  534                          ^^^| 
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uti  legattit  iuper  pecuniae  etc.  i  93  n.  3 
tUilis  actio  ii  189,  333;  tempus  utile  i 

«3i.  ii  333 
utique  i  540  n. 
utrubi  i  461 
uxor  i  68  n.  i,  137 

vaeans  hereditoi  i  171 

vncua  pouessio  i  457 ;  ii  144  n.  7,  503; 

venditio  praedit  in  vacuom  i  480 
Vada  Volaterrana  ii  458 
vadari  ii  336  n. 
vadimonium  ii  336 
vas  *bail*  ii  336  n. 
veetigal  i  41a,  439 
venditio  ii  139 

ventris  misrio  in  poMsearionem  i  266 
vestal  virgins  i  174 
vestis  in  legacy  i  341 
veterans  granted  citizenship  and  conu- 

bium  i  34 
veterator  ii  150 

veterei  'republican  lawyers'  ii  104 
via  i  498;  via  consularii,  etc.  i  411 
vicarius  i  55 ;  ii  243 
vicetima  {hereditatum)  ii  33 ;  i  14 
vigiles  i  40,  317 
vindex  ii  335,  425.  426 
vindicatio  rei  i  438;   of  children,  ad- 

jecta  cauia  i  64,  ii  390;  Icgati  i 

194 
vindiciae  ii  343 ;  vindiciat  dare  i  48  n. 


vindieta,  manumission  by  i  35,  36  n. 

VM  defined  i  521,  ii  515;  interd.  de  vi 
i  463;  de  vi  armata  i  465;  quod 
vi  aut  clam  i  530;  vis  quotidiami 
ii  514 — 516;  ex  conventu  ii  446, 

515 
vites  not  arbore$  ii  346 
vtttum,   feiTt  ii    151 ;    of  building  i 

5140. 
vocare  in  juM  ii  333 
Volaterrae,   Sulla's   law  for  reducing 

status  ii  531 
tm/^o  concepti  i  22,  139,  224;  quaesiti 

i  «5 

wagers  ii  376  n.  i ;   see  also  sponsio 

ii  374 

ward.     See  pupillus 

way  to  a  tomb  1  394.     See  ma,  iter 

will  making  i  176;  opening  i  184; 
breaking,  etc.  i  107 ;  will  with  five 
or  seven  seals  i  355  n.  7 ;  speaks 
from  date  of  making  i  334.  See 
also  testamenti  /actio 

wine,  legacy  of  i  343 

women  after  divorce  not  to  alienate 
slaves  i  34 ;  cannot  adopt  i  58 ;  can- 
not be  arrogated  ii  62  ;  come  into 
hand  i  68;  require  guardian's 
authority  i  loi  ;  esp.  for  aliena- 
tion i  430 ;  punished  for  drinking 
wine  i  158  n. 
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i  193 
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i  337 
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ii  116 
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i  393 
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i  470 
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i  409 
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i  466 
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i  393 
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i9 
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i4i5 
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i  498 

10  8  3« 

ii  336 
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ii  499 

n  §  37 

i  468 

3§  13 

u  138 

13  §  43 

i  174 

6  8^5 

ii337 
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ii  341 

15  §  50 

ii  434 

m  5  §  «3 

i  5 

16853 

ii  1.^3 

14  §§58-60 

ii  338,  387 
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15  §61 

i  133,  ii  98 

besides  Essay  ii  453-485 

168  65 

ii  149 

R09C, 
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§67 

i  53^.  ii  147 

38  8  III  sqq. 

ii  117 

17  §69 

is 

40  8  116 

ii  138 

§70 

ii89.  98, 

Roic, 
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ii  393 
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ii  149 

§4 

ii  416 

^3  §  91 

ii  151 

4§  13 

i  15^*  ii  3(8 

Oral,  (de  oratore) 
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ii  138 
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"  341 
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16  %  100 
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7  «  17 

33  §  53 


i  436 
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VI  13  §  2  ii  428 

Caio,  de  dote  i  157 

pro  lege  Voconia  i  136 

R,R,i  ii  74 

5  §  3  ii  67 

146  %  2  ii  106 

149  ii  41,  106 

Frontiu. 

u  p.  36  Agriment,  i  430 
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n  13  §  19 

nr    2  §  14 

«9  §  40 

Herat.  Od,  105  41 
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9  36 
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131 

Tnn. 

430 
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II 

I  «34 
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390 

True. 

763 
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«53 
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310 
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1  14 
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i5« 

XIV 
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i  158 

67 

ii  39 

xxxm 

§38 

ii  139 

158 

i 

423 

Plin. 

Epist. 

«  4 

i  535 

159 

i 

468 

16  §  I 

i  183 
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VI  146 

i 

135 

IV  10 

i  305 

n  53 

i 

164 

▼    I  §  9 

i   313 

86 

i 

383 

7 

i  194 

XVI  51 
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9  (^0  § 

5         ii  315 
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ii 

184 

VI  3  §  7 

ii  463 

III 

'3 

ii 

336 
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i  «5»  175 

VII 

1   §    13 
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3«9 
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vm 

18 
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] 
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zx 
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i 
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4 
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xxn 

6o§3 

i 
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i  40 

XXVI 

15  §  9 

ii 
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11 

i63 

XXVII 

3§  I 

ii 

169 

39  §  3 
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XXXII 

16  §  18 

ii 
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50 

i  409 

XXXV 

7 

ii 
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65 
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XXXIX 
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75 
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«9 

i 
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i  «79 

XLI 
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Paneg. 

36 

ii353 
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37 
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ii 
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ii 
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ii 
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